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MARCUS  ANDREW  HISLOP  CLARKE  was  born  at  Kenstngtoa— the  Old 
Court  sabarb  of  London — on  the  24th  April,  1846.     His  Cather,  WlUiam 
Hislop  CUrke,  a  banister-at-law,  was  recognised  as  a  man  of  abOity,  both 
professionally  and  as  a  litUrateMr^  albeit  eccentric  to  a  degree.     Of  his  mother 
little  is  known  beyond  that  she  was  a  beantifal  woman,  of  whom  her  husband 
was  so  devotedly  fond  that  when  her  death  occurred  some  oKxiths  after  the  birth 
of  the  subject  of   this  biography,  he  isolated  himself   from  the  workl,  lirisg 
afterwards  the  life  of  a  recluse,  holding  of  the  world  an  opinion  of  cynical  cootempc. 
Besides  his  £aither,  there  were  among  other  brothers  of  his  two  whose  names  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  Anstralian  colonies ;  the  one  is  that  of  James  Lai^too  Clarke, 
once  a  County  Court  Judge  in  \lctoria,  and  the  other,  Andrew  Clarke,  Governor  of 
Western  Australia,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Perth  in  1S49.     "Hie  latter  was  the 
fauher  of  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,   ICC.M.G..  formerly  Minister  of  Pablic 
Works  in  India,  and  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements^    To  the  oofeoists  of 
Victoria  he  will  be  better  known  as  Captain  Clarke,  the  first  Surveyor  General  of 
the  colony,  the  author  of  the  Erisring  Slnnidpal  Act,  and  one  of  the  few  lucky 
dnwers  of  a  questionable  pension  from  this  colony. 

The  late  Marcus  Clarke  claimed  a  distinguished  genealogy  (or  his  £umly, 
which,  though  hailing  as  regards  his  immediate  ancestors  from  the  Green  Isle, 
were  English,  hanng  only  betaken  themselves  to  Ircl^r.:  :n  the  Cromwc'Ii^n 
period.  And  among  his  papers  were  fjund  the  foll.^ing  -v.es  reftrrir.g 
to  this  matter  : — 

In  \'i\i  William  Clarke  was  ir^c  a  'f:Lr^*>-  '/.  K:;-:  .;*.  C..  7;-r:r^  i.--i  iji   '.*.y.  I'l^.j^ 
wTC-tc  to  Henry  Cromwell,  de*irir.g  hisx  ::  ^i-t  C:'---'tl  Ci-'t.*  .«.-_;  l:  Ir^^-ti  f.r  ]aj. 

With  an  inherited  delicate  cocit:t-t::.n,  ari  wi-h...:  t>.e  ''>Tt-"»2*ch;r.;j  cart  'A 
a  mother,  or  the  attention  of  sifter?,  he  jos^t:  'lL-  chl'-ihvyi.  .-^d  !r,a:  tht 
absence  of  this  5upcr^■ision  and  guiimce  "wav  fe.'t  by  hin  ir.  after  year*,  i»e  have 
but  to  read  this  pathetic  passage  fr-^in  2  sicetch  of  his  : — 

To  most  men  the  golden  time  kxh^ks  t*  •-•ti  :*.*  -i-'*:*  -.(  i  r-..<.;-/*r  -.c  \'jk  !.:•,►-: 'J. ,r.  -/  i^j/.rr  i-.-i  '.'j 
shield  the  young  and  eager  sool  h^yz.  :>,*  ..^\*_-g  -.fj-^-x.*::*,  A  w:  }  c^.-ji-i.-i*:r>c  Zr-.f 
fortiLiale  i*.  he  aroor.g  u*  » ho  can  looit  tA>i«:  c'  •.  j^.:".  ••,^^.'.  it.  f.*  .vt.x^v:  'c./.-'t'^.K-.w  '/  t'*? 
countrj',  or  who  pos-scsj^s  a  m'.rjd  Tjk'^^ttr^  L*  it-  i.:'  .•.trr.itv.t  -.7  \:-.i  ■ck::<k.  £.- jt-!  .<  »>»  ,  v.a.'-i.t./tri 
and  pious  women. 

When  considered  old  enough  t  ^  leave  b^cie  tie  'xy  ws-^  sttit  to  the  :,nvi'e 
school  of  Dr.  Dyne  in  Highgatc,  acaher  r.'^crb  of  Lr^rji-r..  ha^^.Tte-:  -.y  ha%;i,g 
been  at  one  lime  associated  with  s^rh  iH-rr.'.-i  narr«e>  ir.  l^ters-t-re  a.*  ''^'.leri'i^e, 
Charles  Lamb,  Keats,  and  De  'jiiirKie}.  Here  he  "-.  ,*.2_j:*e^  -iha'e^er 
lore  he  possessed,  and  was,  according  '.\  the  o;.::.i'-v.  '/  a  bc^vx^^'e !>,,>., 
humorously  eccentric  boy,  with  a  n:'f t  teziri'-T?  nKrni'.'r.-  a::*':  2.:.  :r.v4.tlaole  Ce^j/e 
to  read  evcr)lhing  he  could  lay  har.ds  '..  O^zz-i  to  hii  ^h;. i.'j*]  iiic.v.h')  o 
indulge  in  the  usual  boyish  spons,  he  wai  :r.  *he  ha-.:  0:'  "»c:j';ef-';^'ayy.t  ii.  vea/oh 
of  knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  i*:  g^e^.':  ..  tr.i  r,'-«t  iii'xe'. -et-t^j  'ia  rei'lekk 
curiosity,  which  remained  with  hini  to  'i-e  l£.r,  leo  h.:::^  '.-.to  \jlv:Z'  •»:.io,o  :t  .hi.: 
been  better  for  his  yet  unformed  -zlz.t  hr:  h'..-:  L-evt?  e:i'efe:C.  J: ere  ei>e'._2*-y  lokfc 
felt  the  absence  of  a  mother's  g:;idiioe.  ^h^-.-o  1*1.1  ..il^x"  .:i.i'e-v  re^-i-t-e':  o)  the 
carelessness  of  an  indaigent  father.  O:'  h-  bchv/.o-tjb  .-.•>':  .  irL.01*!:,  ^re  wr-it 
can  be  gathered  from  a  cote-'lt'c'*:  '*:e;.t  n  ':..'jl  z'.  v_*'  '..^t*A  :  i.o-:  e^en  -r.  v...-.  "e 
information  is  but  fragmectar)-.  Aoi',*  „r^  *o  *-'.-:  v^-i  ht  t^e-.o-.i  '0  ;„i.-.e  .Oi-d 
only  two  friends  with  whcz-  he  -ttas  -y.:.  tem-i   /  grts-t  j--:^i.c-},     Ti-ey  v.ert 
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brothers,  Cyril  and  Gerald  Hopkins,  who  appear,  judging  from  jottings  and 
sketches  of  theirs  in  his  scrap  album,  to  have  been  talented  beyond  the  average 
schoolboy.  Among  the  jottings  to  be  found  in  this  school  record  is  one  bearing 
the  initials  G.  H.,  and  referring  to  one  "  Marcus  Scrivener  "  as  a  "  Kaleidoscopic, 
Parti-colored,  Harlequinesque  Thaumatropic  "  being.  Another  item  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  read,  as  indicating  the  turn  for  humorous  satire,  which, 
even  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life  the  author  had  begun  to  develop,  is  an  epitaph 
written  on  himself,  and  runs  thus :  — 

Hie  facet 

MARCUS  CLERICUS, 

Qui  non  malus^  *Coonius 

Consideretus  fuit 

Sed  amor  bibendi 

Combinaius  cum  pecunice  deficione 

Mentem  ejus  oppugnabat — 

Mortuus  est 

Et  nihil  cut  vitam  restorare 

Posset, 

To  his  schoolmaster,  the  Reverend  Doctor  D^ne,  the  following  dedication  to 
a  novel  (Chatteris)  commenced  by  his  former  pupil  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Aus- 
tralia was  written.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  master  had  not  failed  to 
recognise  the  talents  of  his  gifted  pupil,  nor  yet  be  blind  to  his  weaknesses. 

It  reads — 

To 

T.  B.  Dynb,  D.D., 

Head  Master  of  Chomley  School,  Highgatt. 

This  Work 

Is  respNectfuIly  dedicated  in  memory  of  the  advice  so  tenderly 

given,  the  good  wishes  so  often  expressed,  and  the 

success  so  confidently  predicted  for  the  author. 

But  whatever  good  influences  might  have  been  at  work  during  his  residence  at 
Dr.  Dyne's  school,  they  were,  unfortunately  for  their  subject,  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  others  of  a  very  dissimilar  character  met  witn  by  him  at  his  father's 
house.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  so  young  a  boy  was  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  anv  restraining  influences  except  those  of  a  foolishly-indulgent  father,  as 
we  are  led  to  believe  was  the  case  from  the  following  extract,  which  the  writer 
knows  was  intended  by  the  subject  of  the  biography  as  a  reference  to  his  boyish 
days  when  away  from  school.  Doubtless  the  picture  is  somewhat  over-coloured, 
but  substantially  it  is  true  : — 

My  first  intimation  into  the^  business  of  *'  living "  took  place  under  these  auspices.  The 
only  son  of  a  rich  widower,  who  lived,  under  sorrow,  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  literary  and 
political  ambition,  I  was  thrown  when  still  a  boy  into  the  society  of  men  twice  my  age,  and  was 
tolerated  as  a  clever  impertinent  in  all  those  witty  and  wicked  circles  in  which  virtuous  women  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I  was  suflfered  at  sixteen  to  ape  the  vices  of  sixty.  You  can  guess 
the  result  of  such  a  training.  The  admirer  of  men  whose  successes  in  love  and  play  were  the 
theme  of  common  talk  for  six  months  ;  the  worshipper  of  artists,  whose  genius  was  to  revolutionise 
Europe,  only  they  died  of  late  hours  and  tobacco ;  the  pet  of  women  whose  daring  beauty  made 
their  names  famous  for  three  years.  I^  discovered  at  twenty  years  of  age  that  the  pleasurable  path 
I  had  trodden  so  gaily  led  to  a  hospital  or  a  debtors'  prison,  that  love  meant  money,  friendship 
an  endorsement  on  a  bill,  and  that  the  rigid  exercise  of  a  profound  and  calculating  selfishness 
alone  rendered  tolerable  a  life  at  once^  deceitful  and  barren.  In  this  view  of  the  world  I  was 
supported  by  those  middle-aged  Mephistopheles  (survivors  of  the  storms  which  had  wrecked  so 
many  Argosies),  those  cynical,  well-bred  worshippers  of  self,  who  realise  in  the  nineteenth  century 
that  notion  of  the  Devu  which  was  invented  by  early  Christians.  With  these  good  gentlemen  I 
lived,  emulating  their  cynicism,  rivalling  their  sarcasm,  and  neutralising  the  superiority  which 
their  existence  gave  them  by  the  exercise  of  that  potentiality  for  present  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
privilege  of  youth. 

Again,  in  another  sketch  he  wrote,  referring  to  this  period  of  his  life  : — 

Let  me  take  an  instant  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Gammons,  up  in 
town  for  his  holidajrs,  should  have  owned  such  an  acauaintance.  My  holidays,  passed  in  my 
father's  widowed  house,  were  enlivened  b^  the  coming  ana  going  of  mv  cousin  Tom  from  Woolwich, 
of  cousin  Dick  from  Sandhurst,  of  cousm  Harry  from  Aldershot.  With  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
came  a  host  of  friends— for  ai  long  ai  he  was  not  disturbed,  the  head  of  the  house  rather  liked  to  see 
his  rooms  occupied  by  the  relatives  of  people  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  a  succession  of  young 
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of  the  Qnghais,  Riagwood,  and  AlKcmon  Deuceacre  sort  made  my  home  a  tempoimry 
itxasring-placc.  I  canxiot  explain  how  such  a  curious  fufnage  came  to  be  instituted,  for,  indeed|  1 
do  not  Know  onTMlf,  but  such  was  the  &ct,  and  **  little  Masuer,"  instead  of  beinc  trained  in  the  way 
he  Aoold  morallv  go,  became  the  impertinent  companion  of  some  very  w'ild-oloods  indeed.  **  I 
took  Horace  to  the  opera  last  mght,  sir,"  cm-  **  I  am  going  to  show  Horatius  Codes  the  wonders  of 
Oeuaorne  this  evening, ""  wcold  be  allthat  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  would  deign  to  obser\-e,  and  my 
lather  would  bat  lift  hiis  e3rebfx>ws  in  indifferent  deprecation.  So,  a  unld-eyed  and  eager  schoal-boy, 
I  strmy«d  into  Bohemia,  and  acquired  in  that  strange  lamd  an  assurance  and  experience  ill  suited  to 
oiy  age  and  temperament.  Remembering  the  wicked,  good-hearted  inhabitants  of  tliat  curious 
coHDtry,  I  have  often  wondered  since  **  what  they  thought  of  it,"  and  have  interpreted,  perhaps  not 
anjttsdy,  many  of  the  homely  tenderness  which  seemed  to  me  then  so  strangely  out  of  place  and  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  peculiar  and  doubtful  state  of  existence  for  a  youth  his 
father  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  affairs  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  This  unexpected 
change  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  Marcus  Clarke 
found  that  instead  of  inheriting,  as  expected,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was 
successor  to  only  a  few  hundred  pounds,  the  net  result  of  the  realisation  of  his  late 
father's  estate.  With  this  it  was  arranged  by  his  guardian  relatives  that  he  should 
•eek  a  fresh  field  for  his  future  career,  and  accordingly  in  1864  he  was  shipped  off 
to  Melbourne  by  Green's  well-known  old  liner,  **  The  Wellesley,"  consigned  to  his 
uncle.  Judge  Clarke,  above  mentioned.  Referring  to  this  episode  of  his  life,  he  has 
written  in  the  following  sarcastic  and  injured  strain  : — 

My  father  <Ucd  suddenly  in  London,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world  left  me  nothing. 
His  expenditure  had  been  large,  but  as  he  left  no  debts,  his  income  must  hax'e  been  proportionate 
to  his  expenditure,    llie  source  of  this  income,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  discover.    An  exami- 
nation  01  his  bankers*  book  showed  only  that  large  sums  (alwa>*s  in  notes  or  gold)  had  been  lodged 
and  drawn  out,  but  no  record  of  speculations  or  investments  could  be  found  among  his  papers.    My 
'  relatives  stared,  shook  their  heads,  and  insulted  me  with  their  pity,    llie  sale  of  furniture,  books, 
plate,  and  horses,  brought  enough  to  pay  the  necessary  funeral  expenses  and  leave  me  heir  to  some 
iCBoo.     My  friends  of  the  smoking-room  and  of  the  supper-table  philosophised  on  Monday,  cashed 
my  I  O  U  s  00  Tuesday,  were  satirical  on  Wednesday,  and  cut  me  on  Thursday.     My  relatives 
said  **  Something  must  be  done,"  and  invited  me  to  stop  at  their  houses  until  that  vague  substanti- 
alir^  should  be  realised,  and  offers  of  employment  were  generously  made ;  but  to  all  proposals  I 
repfted  with  sudden  disdain,  and,  desirous  only  of  avoiding  those  who  had  known  me  in  my 
prosperity,  I  avowed  my  resolution  of  going  to  Australia- 
After  one  of  those  lengthy  voyages  for  which  llie  good  old  ship  "  The  Wellesley" 
was  renowned,  the  youth  of  bright  fancies  and  disappointed  fortune  set  foot  in 
Melbourne;  and,  after  the  manner  of  most   ^'new  chums"  with  some  cash  at 
command  and  no  direct  restraining  power  at  hand,  he  set  himself  readily  to  work, 
fathoming  the  social  and  other  depths  of  his  new  home.     The  natural  conse(}uence 
of  this  was  that  one  who  had  prematurely  seen  so  much  "life"  in  London,  soon 
made  his  way  into  quarters  not   highly  calculated  to  improve  his  morals  or  check 
his  extravagantly-formed  habits.     In  other  words,  he  l>egan  his  Bohemian  career 
in  Australia  with  a  zest  not  altogether  surprising  in  one  who  had  been  negligently 
allowed  to  drift  into  London   Bohemianism.     .And  naturally,  a  youth  with  such 
exceptional  powers   of  quaint    humour,    playful    satire,    and   bonhomie  became  a 
universal   favourite  wherever   he   went,    much,   unfortunately,   to  his  own  future 
detriment.     But,  in  due  course,  a  change  came  of  necessity  o'er  this  Bohemian 
dream,  when  the  ready  cash  was  no  longer  procurable  without  work.     It  was  then, 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle   the  Judge,    that  the  impecunious  youth  was 
relegated  to  a  high  stool  in  the  Bank  of  Australasia.     As  might  have  been  expected 
of  one  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  drawing  caricatures  and  writing  satirical 
verses  and  sketches  he  was  a  lusus  naturic  to  the  authorities  of  the  bank,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  learns  that  his  mode  of  adding  up  long  columns 
of  figures  was  by  guesswork,  to  wit,  he  would  run  his  eye  over  the  pence  column, 
making   a   guess   at   the   aggregate   amount,    and   so   on   with  the  shillings  and 
pounds  columns. 

After  a  patient  trial  of  some  months  it  was  considered,  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  that  he  should  seek  his  livelihood  at  a  more  congenial  avocation,  and 
thereupon  he  left  the  bank.  But  here  must  be  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  the 
severance  took  place,  as  being  characteristic  of  him.  Clarke  applied  for  a  short 
leave  of  absence.  The  letter  containing  this  request  not  having  been  immediately 
answered  he  sought  the  presence  of  the  manager  for  an  explanation,  when  the 
following  scene  took  place: — Clarke:  "I  have  come  to  ask,  sir,  whether  you 
received  my  application  for  a  few  weeks'  leave  of  absence."  The  Manager  :  *'  I 
have."     Clarke:  **  Will  you  grant  it  to  me,  sir  ? "     The   .Manager:  "Certainly, 
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and  a  longer  leave,  if  you  desire  it."  Clarke :  "  I  feel  very  much  obliged.  Howr 
long  mav  I  extend  it  to,  sir?"  The  Manager:  "Indefinitely,  if  you  do  not 
object ! '  Clarke  :  "  Oh  !  I  perceive,  sir  ;  you  consider  it  best  for  us  to  part ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  best  so,  sir?  And  Mr*  Clarke  ceased  to  be  a  banker.  Here  it 
will  not  be  inopportune  to  quote  from  an  article  on  '*  Business  Men,"  written  by 
him  subsequently,  referring  to  this  banking  experience  : — 

It  has  alwaj's  been  mv  mbfortune  through  life  not  to  be  a  Business  Man.  When  I  went  into  a 
bank — The  Polynesian,  Antarctic  and  Tomd  Zone — I  suffered.  I  was  correspondence  clerk,  and 
got  through  my  work  with  immense  rapidity.  The  other  clerks  used  to  stare  when  they  saw  me 
strolling  homewards  punctually  at  four.  I  felt  quite  proud  of  my  accomplishments.  But  in 
less  than  no  time  a  change  took  place.  Letters  came  down  from  up-country  branches.  *'  I  have 
received  cheques  to  the  amount  of  j^i  X5S.  6d.,  of  two  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  your  letter  of 
advice."  **  Sir !  how  is  it  that  my  note  of  hand  for  i^ 97  4s.  xMd.,  to  meet  which  I  forwarded  Messrs. 
Blowhard  and  Co.'s  acceptance,  has  been  dishonoured  by  your  branch  at  Warmambool  ?  '* 
**  Private.— DtAT  Cashup  :  Is  your  correspondent  a  hopeless  idiot  ?  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  his 
letter  of  advice.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  seenu  to  have  sent  out  the  remittances  to  the  wrong 

K laces.— Yours,  T.  Tottle."  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  all  true.  The  manager  sent  for  me,  said  that 
e  loved  me  as  his  own  brother,  and  that  I  wore  the  neatest  wadstcoats  he  had  ever  seen,  but  that 
my  genius  was  evidently  fettered  in  a  bank.  Here  was  a  quarter's  salary  in  advance,  he  had 
no  fault,  quite  the  reverse ;  but,  but,  well — in  short — I  was  not  a  Business  Man. 

In  addition  to  this  the  following  remark,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  written 
in  one  of  the  "  Noah's  Ark  "  papers  in  the  Australasian^  may  also  here  be  quoted  : 

A  Man  of  Business,  said  Marston,  oracularly,  is  one  who  becomes  possessed  of  other  people's 
money  without  bringing  himself  under  the  power  of  the  law. 

Finding  commercial  pursuits  were  not  his  forU^  the  youthful  ex-banker 
bethought  him  of  turning  his  attention  to  the  free  and  out-door  existence  of  a 
bushman.  Accordingly  he,  shortly  after  leaving  the  bank  in  1865,  obtained, 
through  his  uncle.  Judge  Clarke,  a  ''billet"  on  Swinton  Station,  near  Glenorchy,. 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Holt,  and  in  which  the  Judge  had  a  pecuniary  interest. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  two  years  mastering  the  mysteries  of  busfamanshtp  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  sketch  in  this  volume,  styled  "  Learning  Colonial 
Experience."  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  this  wild  and  mountainous  region  that 
our  author  imbibed  that  love  for  the  weird,  lonely  Australian  Bush,  which 
he  so  graphically  and  pathetically  describes  in  so  many  of  his  tales — notably  in 
"  Pretty  Dick,"  a  perfect  bush  idyll  to  those  who  know  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  Australian  Bush.  Although  sent  up  to  learn  the  ways  and  means  of 
working  a  station,  it  is  to  be  fear^  that  the  results  of  the  lessons  were  not 
over  fruitful.  Indeed,  beyond  rovine  about  the  unfrequented  portions  of  the  run  in 
meditation  wrapped,  pipe  in  mouth  and  book  in  pocket,  m  case  of  thoughts 
becoming  wearisome,  the  sucking  squatter  did  little  else  till  night  set  in,  and  then 
the  change  of  programme  simply  meant  his  retiring  after  the  evening  meal  to  his 
own  room  and  spending  the  time  well  into  midnight  writing  or  reading.  From  one 
who  was  a  companion  of  his  on  the  station  at  the  time,  viz.,  the  popular  sports- 
man—genial, generous— Donald  Wallace,  I  have  learned  that  thougn  Clarke  wrote 
almost  every  night  he  kept  the  product  of  his  labour  to  himself.  But  we  now  know 
that  the  work  of  his  pen  appeared  in  several  sketches  in  the  Australian  Magazine^ 
then  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams.  These  were  written  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Marcus  Scrivener.  It  was  while  residing  in  this  district  that  he  took  stock 
of  the  characters  which  he  subsequently  utilised  in  all  his  tales  relating  to  bush  life. 
For  instance,  "  Bullocktown,"  is  well  known  to  be  Glenorchy,  the  post-town  of  the 
Swinton  Station,  and  all  the  characters  in  it  are  recognisable  as  life  portraits  presented 
with  that  peculiar  glamor  which  his  genius  cast  over  all  his  literary  work.  And  to 
one  of  the  characters  in  it — Rapersole — the  then  local  postmaster,  Mr.  J.  Wallace,  I 
am  under  an  obligation  for  supplying  me  with  some  mcidents  in  our  author's  bush 
career.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace  young  Clarke  was  a  great  favourite  with  every- 
body, and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  local  entertainments  such  as  concerts,  balls,  &c*, 
in  which  he  took  part  with  great  zest.  He  was  also  at  that  time  a  regular 
attendant  at  church,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  local  State-school,  in  which  he 
evinced  a  lively  interest,  giving  prizes  to  the  boys.  He  was,  moreover,  an 
omnivorous  reader,  getting  all  the  best  English  magazines  and  endless  French 
novels  from  Melbourne  re^uUrly.  But  whatever  progress  he  may  have  been 
making  in  his  literary  pursuits,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Holt  that  as  a  "  hand  "  on  the 
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matter  or  force, 

**  That  oxygen  is  capable  of  isyr^-ng  zr  L-n-^-jo^i. .«»  -Ivrti.  tr^.  -^  r  ,< 
identical  with  &  Coanic  *"  frimmm  -'^nle.  t.-j*  -at.*  v'  .•;>--  -uta:  ^-.•-■.:<-j». 
affinity,  attrution«  and  electric  (urce. 

"  3.  That  the  theory  of  ma^erlali^s  ia,  L-  fwr.  •  -.«  r  7  v--i  »•»  .-^-.r; 

Tbe  result  of  this  toitjoo  ai  tcgirii  Clare »  vu  1  r'T-.-^r^.i  '/  av<f  \rji^  vi 
"  Positivism,'' which  he  wrote  »«=<  -ocriw  i:'-*rafar-u.  irj-.  » -vr'.  T  ^  <?r*  *■• 
light  in  ooe  of  tbe  Liberal  English  rrr-r**.  r*:-,  I  i.-.-.  vr^rra,  -.  r  '^.  --ri-r  -/  -.-u* 
biography.  Haring  sainfied  him-iel:'  zzfXi  ti*  s^errj  -/  •->»  -^rr--  ^  -.-  -.r*  e^-. 
tbe  doctor,  on  his  return  to  McIV^crric  t'^uc  'zjt  r-.cr^'v  -/  •-•  '^  .  ••- 
vbom  be  was  acquainted,  of  his  'iisc'?*??.  ad-riun^  i;r.  *..  :»»r  :r*  -.•  :'v'i-,'«n. 
Miius  for  his  joomal,  and  so.  in  :*■»  cvsne  vr  1  r^rv  v^^j.  a-.'  >r  ri^r  rt^ 
Dr.  Lewins,  Marcos  Oarke  ap^esrerl  31  if  *: --mr>'.  *.-/^  jr  .-•  ^.a/"  //v-^ 
became  a  member  of  tbe  liresary  «ar  :f  -jac  -^'-.ti.  A.--r  ♦-  -.:  .a  .»•'-.,  .j» 
oiysteries  of  a  newspaper  o&oe  'he  yocr^  /-.•if-ia.-.v  •!;  a.«'  *  .  -^  ^,.r  -/ 
theatrical  reporter,  which  rcoci&e    irsri^-tri   -<•   vr^'-'X^*^.    ur  -V.- -r  ■-  -^i? 

night  be  took  apoo  hsaHeif  :o  crric'V  ir.  d-*r.*.ttm*?r.-.    w-.x.-       •    V  ;-:»  ^... 
throogh  the  iadiqpositMO  of  the  caie:  ^cr^om^r.  '.*.  r^.f  v.r-.i?  ->'      7-.  --  -j»ir»^il 
nessonthe  part  of  the  fnngnM'-T*  trl:^  .*;?:   v,  a;^    »    -r-j-s  wi     '*--,»-    -^  y^;- ^ 
reportiag  stali^  bot  bis  readoes  wr>.   :r.ar   ^ac^rr  a^-^'.    .r^    -'v  v^  -.    .3^    r.^^ 
however,  conrianed  as  a  contriba:^^.     I:  «x-;  :ir^^  -.:<i  v^^z-y     -9-   .-'«.".-..  '  ^/'/^ 
cootrihated  to  the  AmOrm/simm  the  •»-.  'Ba:»r.^y  f-  *r**  v:   .x^-   a-.     /.-4  /.w 
poblisfaed  in  these  ^a^a^  bcairies   -mnuziz  -mtr^.n    '*x     v;    ^-.r^     --.f  4      v>«# 
sparkling  aad  hamofoas  papers,  **Thc  P-r-t^r^rx   ?H:^/*-.v'.'r'      »-./■-     f'>^\ 
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his  name  prominently  before  the  public  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
Australian  journalists — and  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  letter  "Q.,"  under 
which  he  wrote  the  weekly  contributions,  was  the  stock  brand  of  the  station  on 
which  he  had  attempted  to  learn  ''colonial  experience.'*  Apart,  however,  from 
his  contributions  to  the  Australasian^  he  supplied  special  articles  to  the  Argus^  and 
acted  as  the  theatrical  critic  of  that  paper  for  some  time,  during  which  he  wrote 
some  admirable  critiques  on  the  late  \V'alter  Montgomery's  performances— critiques 
which  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and  regard  of  that  talented  actor,  though 
unhappily  they  fell  out  afterwards  for  some  foolish  reason  or  another. 

But  the  active  brain  of  the  sparkling  iitth-ateur  was  not  satisfied  with 
journalistic  work  merely.  With  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  a  friend  and  admirer, 
the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  police-magistrate — whose  death  shortly  afterwards 
by  poison  received  from  one  of  the  snakes  kept  by  the  snake-exhibitor  Shires, 
whom  he  held  to  be  an  impostor  as  regarded  his  antidote,  caused  so  much 
excitement — he  purchased  from  Mr.  Williams  the  Australian  Magasinet  the 
journal  in  which  had  appeared  his  earliest  literary  attempts.  The  name  of  this  he 
altered  to  the  Colonial  Monthly ;  and  with  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  set  about 
encouraging  Australian  literary  talent  by  gathering  around  him  as  contributors  all 
the  best  local  literary  ability  available.  But,  despite  his  laudable  efforts  to  create 
an  Australian  literature,  racy  of  the  soil,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
loss.  The  primary  cause  of*^  this  unfortunate  result  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sneers 
which  any  attempt  made  by  an  Australian  received  at  the  hands  of  a  few  self- 
sufficient,  narrow-minded  individuals,  who,  sad  to  say,  had  the  ear  of  the  then 
reading  public,  because  they  unfortunately  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
on  literary  matters. 

It  was  in  the  Colonial  Monthly  that  Clarke's  first  novel,  Loftg  Odiis^ 
appeared  in  sedkl  form.  Of  this,  however,  he  only  wrote  a  few  of  the  first 
cnapters,  as  shortly  after  its  commencement  he  met  with  a  serious  accident  through 
his  horse  throwing  him  and  fracturing  his  skull — an  accident  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  totally  recovered. 

Some  months  prior  to  this  mishap — about  May,  1868 — Clarke,  in  conjunction 
with  some  dozen  literary  friends,  started  a  modest  club  for  men  known  in  the  fields 
of  Literature,  Art,  and  Science — The  Vorick.  This  has  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  into  one  in  which  the  three  elements  predominating 
originally  are  lost  in  the  multifarious  folds  of  '*  Professionalism." 

The  Vorick  Club  was  the  outcome  of  the  literary  and  Bohemian — analogous  terms 
in  those  days — spirits  who  used  then  to  assemble  nightly  at  the  Caf^  of  the  Theatre 
.  Royal  to  discuss  coffee  and  intellectual  subjects.  These  gatherings  grew  so  large 
in  the  course  of  time  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  communion 
up,  to  secure  accommodation  where  the  flow  of  genius,  if  nothing  else,  might  have 
full  play  without  interruption  and  intrusion  from  those  deemed  outside  the  particular 
and  shining  pale.  Accordingly  a  room  was  rented  and  furnished  in  Bohemian 
fashion,  with  some  cane  chairs,  a  deal  table,  a  cocoa-nut  matting  and  spittoons.  In 
this  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  order  to  baptise  the  club.  The  meeting  in  ques- 
tion debated,  with  the  assistance  of  sundry  pewters  and  pipes — not  empty,  gentle 
reader — the  subject  warmly  from  the  first  proposition  made  by  Clarke,  that  the 
club  should  l)e  called  "Golgotha,"  or  the  place  of  skulls,  to  the  last,  "alas,  poor 
Yorick  ! "  This  brief  name  was  accepted  as  appropriate,  and  the  somewhat 
excited  company  adjourned  to  a  Saturday  night's  supper  at  a  jovial  Eaiing-IIouse, 
too  well  known  to  fame.  The  first  office-bearers  of  the  club  were  : — Secretary^ 
Marcus  Clarke ;  Treasurer ^  B.  F.  Kane ;  Librarian  y  J.  E.  Neild  ;  Commit  tee  ^ 
Blackburn,  G.  C.  Levey,  A.  Semple,  A.  Telo,  J.  Towers.  The  first  published 
ist  of  members  gives  a  total  of  sixty-four,  but  Time  has  made  many  changes  in 
that  list,  and  Death  has  been  busy  too.  Of  the  sixty-four  original  members  there 
have  passed  away  the  following  well-known  intellectuals  : — B.  C.  Aspinall,  Marcus 
Clarke,  Lindsay  Gordon,  Henry  Kendall,  T.  Drummond,  J.  C.  Patterson,  Jardine 
Smith,  A.  Telo,  Father  Bleardale,  etc. 

It  was  at  the  '*  Yorick  "  that  Marcus  Clarke  first  met  one  of  whose  abilities  he 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion,  and  towards  whose  eccentric  and  mournful  genius 
he  was  drawn  by  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  affection,  namely,  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon, 
poet,  and  the  once  king  of  gentleman  Jocks.  Nothing  could  have  shown  more  as- 
suredly the  deep  feeling  and  regard  felt  by  Marcus  Clarke  for  Lindsay  Gordon  than 


{i 


l^c  palhetk  preFicc  he  w 

eilnct  fiom  tthich  piebcc  a  ^ 

ILan  Bush  ")  whcQ  the  poet  IubueU  fmi  as  tai  U  ts  I   , 

communitj,  xbichdid  aot  loia  lill  lAci  tke  hin'wiia  frt  ft 

□nl^theviuit  oi  Ihe  wherrwidi  u  Im  nca  «"  '    ' 

geniuses  Australia  hu  leen  into  ■  niddA  pa 

and  Cluke  iotimalcly,  ibc  kee 

nnly  DDdctstood,  (oi  ibete  vai 

woodcifol  jimilaiity  in  iheit  utDfi^ 
tDglr  palhetic  ;  hoih  ateauicaltj  h^ 

Bohemians  of  tbe  paresl  wita- 

deep  feelinj;  for  ihe  dead  poet . 

tridenced  bj  bil  freqneolf/  p 
'  ■"   ^  of  Ihe  "Siek  " 


vhile  tbe  lean  kept  rolling  diMa  ti»  c 

dordi  a!  i  beloi-ed  inenioiy  woe  bcng  *"— — 'j  ^M  M  w  ^i^V  ' 

iDoiiiii«i  for  his  de>d  farolbei  ai  cnlj  ftatai  taa  aa^^ 

TuiDint;  to  a  mote  livdy  wuitMii  c<  iJalHi^  Gad^  A^Hi 
■bcD  the  >|unt  of  fan  poMtaaed  hM,  the  UMag  ■■hb  «■■■  ■ 


u  (mtn 


It  was  ifaorttf  after  GordOD'i  nctiBtiy  skj  nd  4cai&  ^m  CJteuc  i> 
iquinted  with  hmW  erratic  tbongfa  di&remlj  owrjeiurf  hk  vf  ^ 
Hcuy  Kendall,  the  lorcniaat  al  AaMiahaa-bon  pwn.  C^Mal  av;  nli. 
irBfothj  from  the  friend  at  Ganina,  lod,  acaeota,  n~i.  s  leamiF  is 
Ibc  hard  life-stngi^e — afaicfa  the  poel  Irrliatlj  triaJoA  iti  m 
BciDorial  Tdta  writloi  cai  the  death  of  hi»  fiicsd  lad  'oattMaat  -. — 


TIh  eta  ariim  Clvki. 

Tlwi  dear,  Ui(M  Uaarr  rtiiiii  mact  - 
Bm  mar  <!«>-••>  •^•'e- cK. 


II»  Mt  bad  MM  IS  (HV. 
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Few  knew  the  cross  he  had  to  bear 

And  moan  beneath  from  day  to  day. 
His  were  the  bitter  hours  that  wear 

The  human  heart  away. 

The  laiurels  in  the  pit  were  won  ; 

He  had  to  take  tne  lot  austere 
That  ever  seemed  to  wait  upon 

The  man  of  letters  here. 

He  toiled  for  love,  unwatched,  unseen, 

And  fought  his  troubles  band  by  band  ; 
Till,  like  a  friend  of  gentle  mien, 

Death  took  him  by  the  hand. 

He  rests  in  peace.    No  grasping  thief 

Of  hope  and  health  can  steal  away 
The  beauty  of  the  flower  and  leaf 

Upon  his  tomb  to<lay. 

So  let  him  sleep,  whose  life  was  hard  ! 

And  may  they  pUice  beyond  the  wave 
This  tender  rose  of  my  regard 

Upon  his  tranquil  grave. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men  were  in  many  respects  widely  dissimilar — 
Clarke's  belonging  to  the  polished  school  of  the  Old  World  while  Kendall's  were 
akin  to  those  of  his  own  native  land,  in  the  New  World,  but  the  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  mutual  admiration  and  friendship ;  and  together  they  worked  on 
Humbugs  the  brilliant  weekly  comic  journal,  started  about  this  time  by  Clarson, 
Massina  &  Co.,  under  the  editorship  of  Clarke.  Probably  one  factor  which 
exercised  an  influence  over  Clarke  in  the  interests  of  Kendall  was  the  poem 
written  to  Lindsay  Gordon's  memory  by  Kendall,  of  which  the  following  few  lines 
may  here  be  given  : — 

llie  bard,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  who  lived 
That  frank,  that  open-hearted  life  which  keeps 
llie  splendid  fire  of  English  chivalry 
From  dying  out ;  the  one  who  never  wronged 
Fellowman  ;  the  faithful  friend  who  judged 
The  many,  anxious  to  be  loved  of  him. 
By  what  he  saw,  and  not  by  what  he  heard, 
As  lesser  spirits  do ;  the  brave,  great  soul 
'i*hat  never  told  a  lie,  or  turned  aside 
To  fly  from  danger  ;  he,  I^say,  was  one 
Of  tKat  bright  company  this  sm*stained  world 
Can  ill  afford  to  loose. 

During  this  period,  1868-69,  Clarke  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Argus 
and  Australasian^  writing  leaders  for  the  former  journal,  and,  besides  the 
'*  Peripatetic  Philosopher"  papers  for  the  latter,  a  series  of  remarkably  able 
sketches  on  "Lower  Bohemia."  These  articles,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
descriptive  of  the  life  then  existing  in  the  lowest  social  grades  of  Melbourne,  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  broken-down  men  of  a  once  higher  position  in  life, 
drawn  hither  by  the  gold  discovery.  They  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  public,  being  full  of  brilliantly  realistic  writing,  reminding  one  greatly  of 
Balzac's  ruthless  style  of  exposing  without  squeamishness  the  social  cancers 
to  be  found  among  the  vagrant  section  of  a  community.  Apart  from  his 
connection  with  the  two  journals  named,  the  prolific  and  sparkling  journalist 
contributed  at  this  time  to  Punch  some  of  the  best  trifles  in  verse  and  prose 
that  ever  adorned  its  pages.  This  connection,  however,  lie  severed  about 
the  middle  of  1869,  on  undertaking  the  editorship  of  Humbugs  a  remarkably 
clever  publication.  In  Humbug  appeared,  perhaps,  the  best  fugitive  work 
Marcus  Clarke  ever  threw  off.  Besides  his  own  racy  pen,  those  of  such  well- 
known  writers  as  Dr.  Neild,  Mr.  Charles  Bright,  Mr.  A.  L.  Windsor  and  Henry 
Kendall  were  busy  on  the  pages  of  the  new  spirited,  satirical  or(;an,  which  was  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Cousins.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  array  of  talent  the 
venture  was  not  financially  a  success,  as  at  that  time  the  taste  for  journalistic 
literature  was  very  much  more  limited  than  now,  and  a  writer,  however  gifted,  had 
then  a  poor  chance  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen. 


' ,  Henry  Kendall. 
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by  i»  own  ilctiei,  the  lulhor  Duy  well  be  ntulicd  wilh  Ihe  lealt.  for  he  I 

_  .!._  _ij  — J '._  ..^.t. '-srforginwonnd  evneBE  rvlTection  ;  he  ha 

td  to  torpor,  jud  he  hu,  id  ihorl,  reiu 
.ve  41  the  rundt  of  ■  mere  novel  wriler. 
The  tempucion  to  mn  inBo  n^MHjttiva  i 
II  nua  Deen  nHusa  acre  lor  ue  cnie  rauon,  ii  lOr  DO  other,  Lhu,  htfhly  uieritonDlu  >■ 
Clilriu'l  Bat  E^luh  puUlcuian  Kenu  in  our  eyei,  we  ue  ]fci  of  bdief,  after  iu  penual 
dcHiiwd  ID  gnv  the  tratld  yet  cmter  nnil  moie  cfleciive  becuiic  mm  nmcentnled  mi 

Baton  GoLttit,  America : — "  One  dT  Ihe  ina«i  powerfuLLy  written  and  nuu 
btcmclDg  noveli  tluc  hu  Islely  uinEtsd  our  notice  if  Hb  fftUrmi  Lift,  by  Mu 
It  u  a  itory  deiiine  with  cmvict  life  in  Anunlia,  and  hu  been  wrilwn  '  foi  a  pnrpoH.  in 
ttcotiunicted  with  lemarkable  BkUIt  and  in  thvdeplctina  of  character  the  author  jnanifeslaa 
we  have  nrely  leen  Mtpaned  in  any  modem  writer  of  nctioo-  A  dmilai  high  d^ree  of  prajl 
be  aWanledhtfn  lor  lili  d«criptuHi  of «cenay-  llicbDok  a  iuteniely  dramatic  boih  In  nbjei 
treatment,  but  it  is  quite  free  frora  'leniattonaliun  '  in  the  objectianablc  veme  of  the  word. 
style  is  heallhT,  manly  and  vigonHv,  aud  fthowi  a  f  urprialnc  facUity  in  wnnl-paioting,     Hr.  I 

pnfeao  to  have  drawn  hla  chaiacteii.  locatiiiei  and  incidenu  directly  from — '  "■-- 

bean  internal  eiidence  that  he  hai.    I-'--'- .i_r__  ,-. 

Vldor    Huio't   Ltt  Mlan^lii,  of 


ntirrlng  «rory  of  ilf  cUtu  that  has  appeu^  sin 
i  all  trxe  lire  and  artistic  feeling,    minua  tJ 

to  write  u  book  so  powerful,  epeclaily  ai  all 


vi  Lgndou : — "  There  is  undeniable  s 


ni  Gr^Mic  London  :-"  It  a. 
I  a  man  of  one  book,  and  out  of  I 
itlemeiut.  He  ihows,  hourcvet,  ti 
it  at  all  likely,  and  if  to,  he  mu 


ossible  that  Mr.  Marcus 


f^S^ 


L'tt 


kable  descHptiOD 
laud  trom  [he  German.)—"  Thu  novel  Ireau  r 


!1 


er  of  psychology,  and  his  deitirlptioi 


in  the  fitel  that  thay  wi 


id  ware  thecri»ltieBJ 


■eniith," 
>m^e  subject. 

full  of  power.    Thr  wriur  illuminata  the  lowcH 

'J ■ — "  ' '  -'-i|nie  ourselves.    Haran  C 

-Eciiw  at  his  style  ia  pure." 

<  than  Oliver  Wendeli  Holmes,  of  BotUMi  Anvici,  ill 
r  vta  recdied  by  Clarke  in  acki  DwIedEmenl  of  a  copy  of  tlM  Dovr 
tccrml  rfthi  BrmJifiar  Tailt  \—"Tht  aetata  oTlile  mdet  tl 
he  convicts  were  suwmtred  are  vtry  painful,  no  doubt,  but  wi 
■e  only  copied  from  realities  as  t— '  —  ■'--'-  '—' 
only  experienets  at  all  resembtiDg  these  horrors  which  our  pec 
wbfchouTprisoners  were  subjected  in  iodiq  of  the  southern  pen*  ■<«  khumui  ^.mui 
laUwar.    Idonel  think  (hey  wendiiven  locannlbolism,  but  the  moslshocklng  si 
of  the  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  want  of  food  and  cr  -- *^- -  -  ---^ 

some  RoUnson  Crusoe  toudies  in  your  slory.  which  add  greatly  to  ii 
that  the  colooiits,  and  thoosamia  at  home  In  the  mother  country,  woul 
^te  of  its  painful  revelalioos.  llus  work  cannot  fail  to  draw  aitei 
widely  known  and  i^iprecialed  as  an  author  throughout  the  a-orld." 

Betides  txuitributing  Ihis  hUlorical  romance  (□  ibe  columns  of  the  Authaliam 
jMimat  Clarke  wax  busy  writing  in  ilie  AuittalesiaH  tho»e  sketches  of  the  early 
days  uf  Aubirsli*,  which  were  alterwnrds  published  in  book  form  under  ihe  title 
Df  Old  Talts  of  a  Yeniig  CeuHlty.  ThcK  sketches,  like  his  grettt  ncreel,  Ihougli 
highly  interesting  as  historical  records  of  the  colonies,  were  for  the  most  part 
worked  up  from  govemmiintiil  pamphlets  and  old  joumalj.  but  in  the  casting  ihqr 
were  ttamped  Dy  tbc  genius  ol  the  mailer -band,  which  could  appropriate 
and  improve  upon  the  appropriation  as  only  men  of  original  ciUibrt  arc' 
able  to  do.  In  the  meantime  ihe  "  Peripateiic  Philosopher "  ceased  Ifl^ 
adorn  the  pages  of  the  Amtralasiiut  with  his  caustic  nnd  eccentric  db>, 
tenations,  because,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  ibe  noblest  inlrons  of  letlera 
in  Victoria — the  late  Sir  Keilnionil  Harry — the  Philosopher  bad  been  found  a 
congenial  post  as  .Secretary  to  ihe  Truslees  of  the  Public  Library,  of  whom  Sir 
Keilmonil  tiimself  was  ibe  respected  f  resident.  This  ap|X)inlmcnC  was  made  in 
June,  1870.  and  froin  that  time  Clttrke  ccaie<1  10  be  connecteil  with  the  staff  of  any 
journal,    though   remaining  a  btillinnt   and  lolued  contriUiior      "    ■-'      '''-    '- 


>t^H 
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•<IMrspa[icti>  mOgiuinci.  reviews,  <S:c.,  insteat]  of,  unlbrlunately,  concenLrating  his 
exceplianal  jiowers  on  the  produciioa  of  works  of  a  class  wiih  His  tlaiural  Life. 
Among  other  arciclei  coolributed  by  him  about  this  time  were  Ihe  "  Buncle 
Leiten."  which  appeared  in  Ihe  Argus  ind  attracted  much  attention,  being 
atirically  fiumotoUB   charftcler,    on     the   locial    , 


political  eventi  of  the  day,  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  brother  resident  in  town 
to  his  Icfil  saphitlicalcd  brother  in  the  country.  In  the  samG  journal,  Clarke 
wrote  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  mining  mania  which  had  seiieil  upon  Sandhurst  at 


ind  for  piquancy  th«  sketch  was  aniong  his  best  in  descriptivi 
joumaiism.  Al  ibis  pEiiod,  also,  he  once  more  triedhis  hand  at  (be  drama,  and 
adapted  for  John  Dunn,  his  father-in-law,  Motieie's  celebrated  comedy,  Le 
Bturgeeit  G<ntUhBttime,  into  Kngliih,  under  the  title  of  Ptaceck'i  Feaikeri, 
which  was  produced  with  ereal  success  at  Ihe  Theatre  Koyal. 

Mention  has  been  nude  of  the  interest  Sir  Redmond  Barry  evinced  in  the 
rising  lill^mleur,  whom  he  took  under  hit  parental  wing  when  obtaining  for  him 
the  post  in  the  Public  Library.  And  this  interest  and  regard  the  respected  judge 
retained  for  his  prvtj^/,  despite  hit  oft-repeated  thoughtless  acts,  to  the  end  of  bis 
life,  which  end  arrivnl,  strange  to  say,  only  some  few  months  before  that  of  the 
much  younger  man,  who,  ou  hearins  of  Sir  Redmond's  death,  expressed  himself  as 
having  Ioh  his  best  and  tniest  liiend.  But  with  all  the  warm  regard  existing 
Ijetween  the  venerable  judge  and  the  youthful  author,  there  was  always  a  cerlaiii 
characteristic  HauUnrou  (he  one  hand,  and  b  reverential  respect  un  the  olher,  in 
their  nfficial  and  social  relationships.  In  proof  of  this  a  couple  of  examples  may 
be  related. 

It  was  a  hot  summer's  day,  and,  as  was  his  style  io  such  weather,  the  Eibrarian 
was  dressed  dandily  in  unspotted  white  flannel,  a  cabbage-tree  hat  shadowing 
his  (ace.  So  clothed  he  was  leiiurely  wending  bis  way  up  the  steps  of  the  libtnry 
when  he  met  (he  Pre<d<Ieni,  looking  more  starched,  if  possible,  than  ever,  and 
wealing  (he  well.known,  flal-rimmed,  tapering,  betltopper,  which  shone  sleekily 
in  Ibe  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  lite  following  brief  dialogue  then  ensued  :  — 
President:  "(jood  murnine,  Mr.  Clarke."  Librarian:  "Gonrl  morning,  sir." 
I'rEsident :  "  I  scarcely  (hint  your  hat  is  cKactly  suited  to  the  position  you  occupy 
in  connection  with  this  estabUihmcnt,  Mr.  Clarke— Good  morning,"  and  with  a 
stilF  bend  of  the  erect  l)oJy  the  President  took  his  departure  with  just  a  glimmer 
of  3  smile  playing  round  the  Brml^-claied  lips,  ^ain,  not  long  before  Sir 
Kedmond's  death,  and  when  (be  libranaa  hod  got  himself  into  "hot  water  "among 
the  "  unco  guid "  section  of  the  Trustees,  through  writing  his  clei'er  though 
cantlic  reply  lo  the  Ai^lican  Bishop,  Dr.  Moorhouw't  criticism  on  Clarke's 
article,  "Qvilisation  without  Delusion,"  the  President  opl>cared  one  evening  in 
the  liborian's  ofKce  with  a  clouded  countenance,  and  said.  "Good  evemng, 
Mr.  Clarke."  The  librarian,  with  an  ioluhive  feeling  that  Mimelhing  was  wrong, 
returned  the  salutation,  when  the  1'ieaident  remarked  :  "  Mr.  Clarke,  you  would 
oblige  me  greatly  if  you  were  lo  leave  stmt  things  itniioai.  For  instance,  that 
unfortunate  article  of  yours — attacking  so  estimable  a  man  as  the  bishop.  Very 
indiscreet,  Mr.  Clarke.  I — think — I — should  require — to — have — some — (nouiamls 
a  year  ofa  private  income  liefore  /  would— ven(u  re— upon  wrilm^suchan — arricle 
on — such  a  subject,  and  among  lo  punctilious  a  community  as  exists  here.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Clarke:"  and  (he  libtarian  was  left  dazeil  and  s]>eechless  at  the 
solemnity  of  (he  rebuke,  and  the  dignilied  departure  of  hii  President. 

Recurring  back  to  the  li(erar)-  work  being  done  by  our  author,  we  find 
that  it  wa>  during  the  next  two  years — namely,  m  1S71-73 — that  bis  prolific  pen 
was  in  its  buiuest  mooil,  lor  within  the  space  of  those  twenty-four  months  he  wrote 
the  psychologiffll  dialogues  styled  "  Noah's  Ark,"  in  (he  Auslralasian  ;  these  wei 


form,  under  the  names  of  Haliday  Ptak  and  Four  Steriti  High.  The  former  was 
dedicateit  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  upon  whom  he  looked  as  one  of  (he  brightest 
gems  in  the  literary  firmament,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  much  literary 
encouiagemenC ;  the  latler  was  dedicated  to  an  appreciative  friend,  the  lain 
kind-hearted  though  eiploiive  William  Saurin  Lyster,  (he  man  10  whom  Australian 
lovers  of  muuc  owe  a.  deep  dcbl  of  gratitude  as  the  first  introducer  of  h^h-clats 
ra  and  oratorio  lo  these  ihurei.  Of  these  stories,  Prtily  Dick  is  perhaps 
finest  [Beee  of  work  as  regards  encculion  done  by  Australia's  grcatcit  literary 


r 
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artist.  And  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  alone,  as  the  following  letter,  from  one  who 
stands  very  high  in  the  world's  estimate  as  a  master  of  true  pathos  and  humour 
will  show  : — 

'  BoSTOS,  2jrd  Dec€fftlerf  t9jM, 
Dear  Mr.  Clarke, — 
I  received  your  letter  and  MS.,  w:th  the  newspaper  extract,  some  two  or  three  days  ago,  and 
sat  down  alma<(t  at  once  and  read  the  story.  It  interested  me  deeply,  and  1  felt  as  much  like  crying 
over  the  fate  of"  Pretty  Dick  "  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  child  and  read  the  Bt^s  in  the  Wood,  I  dm 
cry  then— I  will  not  say  whether  I  cried  over  **  Pretty  Dick  "  or  not.  But  /  will  say  it  is  a  vtrf 
touching  story,  very  well  told.  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^  Clarke, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

Apart  from  these  tales,  there  appeared  among  the  "  Noah*s  Ark  **  papers  some 
excellent  original  verse,  at  times  approximating  to  poetry  and  several  metrical 
translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  French  poets.  He  also  composed  in 
this  year — 1872 — his  most  effectively  written  drama,  Plot^  which  was  produced 
at  the  Princess'  Theatre  with  success.  Following  on  Plot^  he  wrote,  or  rather 
adapted,  the  pantomime  of  Twinkle  Little  Star^  which  was  played  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  during  the  Christmas  season  making  quite  "  a  hit." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  relations  between  Marcus  Clarke  and  the 
journals  with  which  he  had  from  the  commencement  of  his  journalistic  career  been 
connected  became  strained,  as  is  said  in  diplomatic  jargon,  and  shortly  afterwards 
all  connection  between  them  ceased  for  ever. 

As  a  good  deal  of  misconception  exists  about  the  breach  that  took  place 
l)etween  the  subject  of  this  biography  and  the  representatives  out  here  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Argus  and  Auiiralasian^  it  is  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the 
author  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  breach.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Bagot,  ^nt 
**  indefatigable  "  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  Racing  Club,  declined  while  under  some 
peculiar  influence  to  issue  free  tickets  to  the  press,  as  had  been  the  universal  custom 
frjm  time  immemorial.  The  very  natural  reply  of  the  press  to  this  uncalled-for 
and  blundering  affront  was  simply  not  to  report  the  races.  This  was  agreed  to  bv 
the  morning  journals  then  published  in  Melbourne.  But  in  the  Evening  Herald^ 
which  was  not,  through  questionable  motives,  consulted  in  the  matter,  there  appeared 
the  night  the  Cup  was  run,  a  remarkably  clever  report  of  the  event — perhaps  the 
cleverest  description  of  the  Cup  meeting  which  has  been  seen  in  the  pages  of  any 
Melbourne  journal.  Naturally  the  sparkling  report  caused  no  small  conster- 
nation in  the  ranks  of  journalism  in  the  city  ;  more  especially  among  the  authorities 
of  the  ArguSy  who  did  not  fail  to  recognise  it  to  be  the  ingenious  brainwork  of  their 
own  contributor — Marcus  Clarke.  When  questioned  on  the  subject  the  erratic 
journalist  denied  having  been  at  the  races,  but  admitted  writing  the  sketch,  claiming 
his  right  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Argus  did  not  choose  to  employ  him 
1)ecause  of  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Bagot  he  had  every  moral  right  to  earn  an 
honest  penny  from  the  proprietors  of  another  journal  who  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  Tnis,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ruling  power  of  the 
Argus  (Mr.  Gowen  Evans),  who  was  probably  chagrined  to  read  in  another  journal 
the  work  of  one  whom  he  looked  upon  as  that  paper's  property.  The  result  of  this 
attempt  at  autocratic  interference  and  dictation  was  the  loss  to  the  journals  in 
question  of  the  writer  whose  work  alx)ve  that  of  all  others  had  adorned  their 
columns,  and  increased  their  jK>pularity. 

Having  parted  from  the  journals  which  he  had  so  greatly  aided  by  his  rare 
abilities,  Clarke  became  attached  as  a  contributor  to  the  Herald  ^nd  Daily  Telegraph 
and  sul>sequently  to  the  Age  and  Leader, 

The  next,  most  important  and  unfortunate,  event  which  overtook  him  about 
this  perio<l  was  his  insolvency.  Though  long  exj^ected,  and  known  to  be  inevitable, 
the  victim  of  untoward  circumstances  put  off  the  evil  day  by  every  means  in  his  ix)wer, 
thereby  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire,  till  at  last  his  doom  had  to  be  met, 
and  his  name  appeared  in  the  bankruptcy  list.  What  those  who  had  helped  to 
lead  him  into  this  position  felt  when  the  disagreeable  fact  became  known  can  only 
be  conjectured,  but,  at  any  rate,  their  foolish  dui:)e  felt  the  position  more  acutely 
than  any  acquaintance  of  his  could  possibly  imagine,  judging  by  the  light-hearted 
manner  in  which  he  discussed  the  subject  with  one  and  all.  Only  those  who  knew 
Marcus  Clarke  intimately — and  they  were  few — realised  how  keenly  he  suffered 
from  the  thought  that  one,  like  himself,  with  a  name  and  a  fame,  who  had  had 
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of  beiiw  independent,  dwiild  become  what  he,  poor,  gencuMWy 

fellow,  iiad  become.    Stfll,  it  was  onavoidable,  and  his  &te  was  scaled. 

that   the  fint  mistake  had  acted  as  a  warning,  bat  it  was  not  to  be, 

was  one  diflicaltT  oteroome  than  another  commenced,  ending  only 

I  no  mote — that  fife  which  was  driTeo  to  iu  death  bf  the  BKicilem 

of  the  cnfty  nsarer,  against  whom,  at  the  last,  he  kmfjbt  as  deyciatehr  as 

<ioci  ■g*"*«<^  the  lemoiselem  pjthoo,  who  knows  his  prey  is  sale  m  the  utal 


Yet  dtftpitr  all  thew  mooetaiy  tioables,  the  inherently  strong  seme  of  homonr 
M  Urn  wonid  trifle  with  the  terionsnem  of  the  position,  for  it  was  abont  this  tiam 
ttat  he  jpemied  the  following  remarks  as  the  real  excuse  for  his  dironically 
—  cnmUtion :— 


■damific  dtMOvery.    I  Imtb  Iband  out  the  re%Ma  why  I  han  wo'. 

r  flax.    For  auuny  jmmn  past  I  have  tried  to  iad  oot  why  I  am  alimpi  m 

aU  aorU  of  flDaooal  phyndans,  bnt  new  BO  better,  bat  mibcr  the  woffw. 

nBaf  affaidad  by  a  nild  loan  or  an  overdnft  at  the  Lank  loof  wmmiAtd.    I  once 

fif  the  hKUdom  appfication  of  a  leries  of  bilb  at  three  oMoihi  I  ooold  check  the 

of  Jbaaae  ;  Ml.  alat  1  my  oooiplainc  was  aggravated,  while  I  had  act  cwragt  far  the 


paiafid  nBtdy  of  the  actoal  cautery,  as  reooauaended  by  Dr.  laeohwat 
'fneUs  add  I  had  "sM  ioio  bad  haods,"  that  I  had  been  deoeiirvd  by  t 


■y  BMBOs  «ua  1  aaa  '  got  into  naa  nanos,    tnai  i  naa  oecn  oectiirra  oy  advevtMiag 

wposa  only  oW«ct  was  to  depreai  the  financial  system,  and  keep  aie  aa  iavafid  as  long  as 

"  1  fcr  ■rimiminn  into  the  Gmat  Polyncsiaa  Loan  Cbovany '»  HoepkaL 
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maaad  omonmara.  ia  tet,  at  the  ridicolooely  low  rate  of  350  per  cent.  'I  was  imarfd  ia  the 
Mbcfc  *"*— *~  Oiimwiiw  '(wMch  afterwards,  to  m:^  great  dugoM,  amalmuaated  with  the 
f^rHsisoX  snd  therr  I  aM-  Cha  revenSonary  interest  in  my  Immorul  tool,  1  befieire,  to  a  Uaad 
who  cakalatitfus  aaioam  of  blood  in  my  body  and  flesh  on  my  bones  by  the  aid  of 
ly^alile.  Vti'lhy  flnanrial  haalth  did  aoc  seem  to  improve.  I  giew  anrkms.  and 
I  reflhad  to  wriu  a  book.    I  wrote  one,  and  called  it  A  Tktmj  f^r  tkg 


te^nplsai  ddag  in  the  worid.    The  idibu  of  docton  had  been  treating  me  for  extravaganoc, 
wmntmU  him£  myui/U  the  ex/tntUturt  0/ ready  money. 

'  Bat  turning  to  a  pleasanter  and  more  interesting  suliject,  the  Cave  of  Adulbm 

has  to  be  mentioned.     The  Cave  of  .\dullain  !     **  What  is  that?"  may  ask  the 

onioitiated. reader.     Well,  the  particular  cave  alluded  to  was  a  cIuIj  h<^Hise,  once 

stoated  in  Flinders  Lane,  behind  the  Argus  office,  where  stands  now  some  >oftgood.< 

pthuial  atrticture.     To  this  only  a  very  select  Ixxiy  of  members  was  admitted,  the 

lelectQess  in  this  case  necessitating  that  a  member  should  be  happily  impccuniou>, 

and,  if  possible,   be  hunted   by   the   myrmidons  of  the  law.     From   this   brief 

dexription  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Adullamites  were  a  family  stii  (generis.     The 

mtrance  to  the  modest  building  was  not  easy  of  access,  )>eing  only  reached  by  a 

tortuous  lane  of  ominous  appearance,  guarded  by  an  animal  who  boasted   the 

bhiest  of  blue  bulldog  blood.     The  pass-words  were—**  Honor !     No   Frills  \  '* 

The  meml)ers  were  mostly  composed  of  literary  Bohemians,  who.>e  wordly  paths 

were  not  strewn  with  roses,  and  between  whom  and  the  trader  there  existed  a 

nmtual  disrespect.    Chief  among  the  members  of  this  exclusive  brotherhood  was  the 

wbject  of  this  biography,  who,  having  discarded  the  more  conventional  surroundings 

of  the  Vorick  Club,   i)ecame  a  shining  light  within  the  shades  of   the  Cave  of 

Adollam.     And  to  commemorate  the  genius  of  the  members  of  the  Cave   was 

written  a  Christmas  tale,  yclept  ^Twixt  ShaJaw  and  Shine,  which  contains  fanciful 

portraitures  of  the  leading  Adullamites.     But,  alas  !  the  destroyer  of  all  things, 

rime,  has  one  by  one  scattered  its  meml^rs,  till  now  the  place  that  knew  the 

members  of  that  eccentric  Bohemian  l)and  knows  them  no  more.     Sic  transit 

^orieu  &c.     And  with   Hamlet   we  may  say,   addressing   that  once   coruscating 

group — **  WTiere  be  your  gibes  now  ?    Your  gambols?    Your  songs?     Your  flashes 

of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?    Not  one  now  to  mock 

your  own  jeering  ?    Quite  chap-fallen  !  " 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  merry  goings  on  at  the  Cave,  Clarke 
was,  perhaps,  harder  at  work  in  those  years  than  at  any  other  time,  although 
certainly  the  wor)c  was  thrown  off  without  much  effort,  and  with  as  little  care  for  a 
future  reputation.  It  was  at  this  time  he  first  became  a  contributor  to  the  Age  and 
Leader y  with  which  his  connection  lasted  up  to  his  death,  having  gone  through  the 
trying  ordeal  incident  uix)n  the  Age  cum  Berr}'  Reform  Agitation  of  1877,  '78,  '79, 
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into  which  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  zest  of  a  thorough  hater  of  Shoddocracy» 
writing  some  of  the  most  telling  ariicles  which  illumined  the  pages  of  these  journals 
at  that  time.  And  he  fought  the  more  zealously  in  the  fray,  because  he  wrote 
under  the  editorial  guidance  of  one  upon  whom  he  looked  as,  at  once,  the  best  read 
and  the  ab'est  journalist  on  the  Australian  press— Mr.  A.  L.  Windsor.  It  was 
during  this  period  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  then  Governor 
of  Victoria,  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  was  offered  by  Mr.  Graham  Berry  (now  Sir) 
the  Librarianship  of  the  Parliament  Library,  .which  he  declined,  relying  upon 
securing  that  of  the  Public  Library,  in  which,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment a  year  or  two  later. 

Clarke,  apart  from  Melbourne  journals,  contributed  largely  to  the  QtuenslamUr 
as  also  to  the  Sydney  Alail^  through  the  introduction  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  George, 
the  gentleman  who  as  general  manager  of  the  Argus  raised  that  paper  to  a  high 
position,  and  who  subsequently  was  the  valued  general  manager  of  the  Messrs. 
Fairfax's  newspapers  in  Sydney.  Of  all  those  connected  prominently  with  the 
Argus  when  Marcus  Clarke  was  its  brightest  ornament,  Mr.  Hugh  George  alone 
remained  to  the  end  the  generous  advocate  of  his  exceptional  abilities,  of  which  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself  in  the  Sydney  journals,  over  which  he 
exercised  a  control.  And  about  the  last  negotiations  Clarke  entered  into,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  unexpected  death,  were  with  that  gentleman,  in  connection' 
with  a  proposal  that  he  should  start  on  a  tour  through  the  colonies  and  South  Sea 
Islands  as  the  accredited  **  Special "  of  the  Messrs.  Fairfax's  newspapers,  and  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraphy  for  which  brilliantly  written  journal  he  had  been  acting 
for  some  years  as  **  Australian  Correspondent ; "  and  thit  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  authorities  of  that  remarkable  paper  the  following  letter,  written 
by  its  proprietor  and  editor,  speaks  for  itself.     Wrote  Mr.  Lawson  Levy  : — 

*'  Without  having  the  pleasure  of  your  pMcrsonal  acquaintance,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  venture  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  may  not  be  without  interest.  I  have  read  your 
books  with  very  sreat  pleasure,  and  it  rias  occurred  to  me  that  you  possess  most  of  the  qualifications 
for  journalism  of  the  highest  order .^  Has  the  idea  ever  occurred  to  you  of  adopting  this  branch  of 
literature,  and  would  it  suit  your  views  to  come  to  England  ?  I  am,  of  course,  i^orant  of  what 
your  position  may  be,  and  ignorant  of  any  feeling  that  you  may  have  upon  the  subject.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  ties  mav  bind  you  to  Australia— ties  that  you  cannot  break  .^  If,  however,  the  idea 
should  have  entered^  into  your  mind,  tell  me  in  a  letter  what  your  position  is,  what  income  yon 
would  require  to  entice  you  to  come  to  London,  whether  you  feel  yourself  competent  for  journal* 
istic  work,  whether  you  have  ever  done  any,  and  if  you  have,  you  would  perhaps  think  it  advisable 
to  send  me  by  the  next  mail,  samples  of  such  work.  If,  moreover,  for  the  moment,  the  notion 
should  seem  acceptable  to  you,  sit  down  and  write  me  three  or  four  leading  articles  on  any  subjects 
that  may  seem  best  to  you— articles  that  will  make  about  a  column  of  our  newspaper  matter ;  and 
put  into  them  as  much  of  your  force  and  vigor  as  you  can  command.  Under  any  circumstances 
whether  my  ideas  waken  any  sympathy  in  your  mind  or  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  your  works  have  met  with  here." 

Wliy  Marcus  Clarke  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  chance  of  going  to  London  under 
such  auspices  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  the  more  particularly  that  he  was  well  aware 
that  such  talent  as  his  had  no  possible  scope  in  this,  a  new  country,  whereas  in 
London  literary  circles  it  would  nave  been  appreciated  at  its  proper  value. 

Surely,  in  the  face  of  such  encouragement,  a  genius,  well  ni^h  suffocated  by 
the  denseness  of  the  ^fiaii-intellectual  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  should  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  move  from  scenes  clouded  over  with  trouble,  and  from  a 
community  which  gave  but  a  feeble  response  to  its  bright  efforts  ?  But,  somehow, 
it  did  not,  or  could  not. 

Returning  to  the  year  1876,  an  event  happened  which  deeply  affected 
Marcus  Clarke.  In  August  of  that  year  his  father-in-law,  genial,  witty  John  Dunn, 
for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  affection,  fell  down  dead  in  the  street.  The  bitterness 
of  this  loss  was  greatly  aggravated  by  his  inability  to  publish  the  autobiography  of 
the  deceased  actor,  which  he  had  together  with  Dr.  Neild  revised  at  the  author's 
request,  with  a  view  to  its  publication  after  his  death.  But  the  wish  of  the 
deceased  was  not  carried  out,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  objection  taken  by  a 
daughter  of  the  actor,  who  had  married  into  so-called  Society  circles,  to  have  the 
ups  and  downs  of  a  poor  player's  family  career  submitted  to  public  view. 

Accordingly,  the  autobiography  of  Australia's  clever  comedian  was  not  brought 
out,  and  the  early  history  of  the  Australian  stage  has  been  lost  to  the  public.  For 
the  next  three  years,  besides  the  journalistic  work  alluded  to,  Clarke  was  busy  at 
dramatic  composition,  producing,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Keely,  Alfred  the  Great ^ 


1  tmlcsqat.  which  achieved  a  iucce«s  al  ihe  Dijon  ThcatTC>  darioc  the  ChrUtmu 
*fasrm  ol  1S77.  Tbii  wai  liillciwcd  bj  the  adaptilioQ  foi  the  Thealft  Ruyal  of 
mikie  Collins'  tctmlioniJ  novel  Mamsianr.  This  play  vxi  not  the  mcccti 
laucipited,  ImI  il  iriui  be  said  in  justice  to  the  author  that  ji  ni  cciiuiderably 
^kmI^  t?  the  prBDJag-kiufe  of  the  managrnienl,  vhich  did  ilt  sUihing  with  little 
JMlpneni.  Anoihet  piece.  1  comedieil^  Tiylcit,  Bib/s  Luik,  wu  iuti>«|ucnily 
«fillen  lu*  Mr.  J.  L.  Kill,  in  which  that  popular  actor  aiipeircd  lo  grat 
•drslU>|;c  FenramtU,  a  clerer  adaptation  of  Sanlou's  emotional  dnma  of  that 
■UDC,  Was  also  written  About  thii  timCi  but  oever  produced  owing  to  a  disa^ree^ 
m\  nl  over  the  maitei.  OF  this  adaptalion  Mi»  Generiere  Wjtd  eipreBeil  to  the 
writef  a  high  opiniOTi  of  its  ineritt,  which,  cocnine  fiom  so  great  an  anilE  uid  one 
who  bad  rod  the  play  in  the  original,  it  no  Knall  compliment  to  Ihe  lulbor.  It 
aay  klso  he  sanniKft  thai  it  wat  during  Ihii  period  thai  the  fancifiil  eilnragann 
of  Tht  A'lUt  af  the  Genii  wu  conipaicd.  This  piece  is  written  in  a  (.iiltiatean 
aasDer,  and  b  not  unlike  that  author's  J'a/ii.t  i>f  Truth.  Yet  Clarke's  ability  as  a 
piavrighl  was  thrown  away,  as  theatrical  managers  in  the  colonies  had  not, 
Hnfannnatdy,  either  Ihe  eipadly  lo  know  a  good  thing,  or  the  enleipriie  to 
ernojiiiitgc  hJa^l  talent.  ISul  not  only  was  Garke't  pen  busy  at  dramas— it  was 
tempted  into  an  entirely  new  licld — thai  of  history.  .\(  the  suggcslion  d  the  then 
Mioiitef  of  Education,  the  late  -Mr.  Justice  Wilbcrfoicc  Stephen,  be  was  engaged 
to  write  a  history  of  Australia  for  the  .Siate.schools,  which  had  jBst  come 
nDifet  Ihe  new  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  Education  \cx.  This  work 
emailed  npon  the  writer  more  routine  labour  than  was  10  his  taste,  and  conse> 
(joently,  instead  of  dcTotinff  himself  to  Ihe  somewhat  lediotu  task,  he,  after 
ciimaiencing  the  book,  handed  it  over,  in  his  nsnal  good-hearled  way  to  some 
iinpeaiaioasfriends.Hhodidnot  possess  any  literary  qualiticaiion  for  such  work,  the 
concequence  being  that  the  book  turned  oul  to  be  a  miserable ^iiu'i*,  and  was  never 
used  in  the  schools  for  which  it  was  inleodeil.  Some  notion  of  its  value  may  be 
gtcaned  from  the  rollowing  critical  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  joomat :— '*  In  short, 
the  book  before  us  is  calculated  lo  imprtsa  the  reader  with  the  idea  that  it  has 
been  compiled  by  some  literary  charlatan  rather  than  by  an  author  of  Mr.  Msrcus 
Oaike's  ability  an<t  lepuliiion."  Hi.i  because  Utile  ■>!  no  aLlt-nii.m  was  j^nven  by 
the  Mppoaed  author  of  the  history  to  the  work,  it  must  not  be  imagined  thai  the 
lertOe  mind  was  inactive  That  clever,  though  eccenlric  brochure.  The  Future 
AtutralUm  Kait,  was  written  at  this  period.  Of  it  an  English  paper  wrote  : — 
*'  It  dcali  with  a  sulnecl  of  considerable  ethnoli^cal  and  social  interest  in  language 
moR  fbtxifale  than  philosophica].  Mi.  Clarke  considers  that  vegetarians  are  Con- 
■esratiTcs.  and  *  Red  Radicals,'  for  Ihe  mosi  part  meat-eaters,  while  *  lish-eaters 
:  Whigs.'  lie  thinks  that  'the  Australasians  will  be  coo- 
of  a  iKrbulenl  dtmacnKy^  and  that  in  five  hundred  yean 
ibe  ADnralaiian*race  will  have  '  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and  swallowed  up  all 

but  it  is  fortunately  '  impossible  thai  we  should  live 

ApTis  nmts,  le  deluge.  '  Besides  this  his  restless 
eViy  giving  out  articles,  reviews,  and  sketches,  bearing  his  own  mint 
mark,  in  the  Age,  the  LeaJer,  the  Sfdney  Mail  and  Mtming  Herald,  and  Londatt 
Daily  Telegrafk.  It  was  also  at  work  on  the  MelUurne  and  Victorian  Kevieuit, 
in  a  foinewhal  significaiU,  albeit  imprudent  manner,  for  il  was  in  the  Victorian 
that  his  "  disltubing  "  article  on  "  Civilisation  Without  £>clusion  "  appeared,  and 
io  the  Melteurne  hit  clever  rejoinder,  to  Dr.  Moorhouse's  teply  to  the  original 
anicle,  saw  light. 

The  last  efforts  of  Clarke  in  Ihe  direction  of  dramatic  work,  were  the  two 
comedies  written  for  his  wife  on  her  re-appearance,  after  an  absence  of  some  years, 
at  Ibe  Bijoo  in  Ihe  winter  of  1880.  Of^  the  Iwo,  the  one.  A  Daughter  of  Eve, 
was  or^nwl  ;  the  other,  Ferbidden  Fruit,  being  an  adaptation  from  the  French. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  clever,  Iieing  on  the  lines  of  Sheridan's  cometlies  ;  and 
in  the  leadii^  character  of  "  Dorothy  Dove,"  Mrs.  Clarke  did  every  justice  to  her 
histrionic  abilities. 

Besides  these  comedies,  the  author  left  unfinishetl  the  libretto  of  Queen  Venus 
an  Opera  Btuffe  on  which  he  was  engaged  with  M.  Kowalski,  the  eminent  pianist, 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  also  (he  plots  and  a  ])onion  of  the  matter  of  the 
foUowing ; — Reoersu,  an  Australian  Comedy  ;  Paul  and  Virginia,  a  burlesque  ; 
FridtliM,  an  (^ra  comique,  and  Saiome,  a  comedy. 
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And  now  reference  has  to  be  made  to  that  which  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  led  to  the  unfortunate  pecuniary  and  other  complications  in  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  became  involved  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  short  lif<^ 
— namely  his  appointment  as  agent  with  power-of-attorney  to  act  as  he  deemed 
desirable  for  his  cousin,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  in  connection  with  some  landed 
property  owned  by  that  gentleman  in  this  colony.  Paradoxical  as  this  statement 
may  api^ear  it  is  nevertheless  too  true  that  the  confidence  placed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  m  his  cousin's  ability  to  act  as  his  sole  and  unchecked  agent  in  business 
matters  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  ever  committed  both  for  the  principal  and 
the  agent*  For  the  former  it  meant  pecuniary  loss,  for  the  latter  neglect  of  all 
literary  work.  That  Marcus  Clarke  was  altogether  to  blame  for  the  *'  mixed  '* 
condition  into  which  the  business  affairs  of  his  cousin  got  is  simply  absurd.  All 
that  can  be  urged  against  him  in  the  matter  is  that  he  was  negligent  and  thoughtless 
in  connection  with  them  as  he  had  always  been  with  his  own.  However,  the  less 
said  the  better  in  connection  with  this  episode  of  the  brilliant  litthxUeur*s  life  for 
after  all  it  was  not  his  fault  but  misfortune,  as  he  has  said  himself,  that  he  was  not 
a  Business  Man.  Indeed,  no  reference  would  have  been  made  to  this  matter  were 
it  not  that  it  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  Clarke  that  he  bad 
anything  to  do  with  this  business,  as  it  not  only  led  him  to  abandon  his  proper 
duties,  but  led  him,  also,  deeper  into  the  clutches  of  usurers,  who  eventually 
wrought  him  to  death  before  his  time.  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  "  bungle 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  has  not  seen  his  way  to  help  (although  receiving  a 
handsome  pension  from  this  colony)  the  widow  and  children  of  him  of  whose 
abilities  he  could  think  so  highly  as  to  induce  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  on  his 
visit  to  India  where  Sir  Andrew  was  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  read  ffis 
Natural  Life,  The  Prince  did  read  the  book,  and  was  so  struck  by  its  powers 
that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  the  author,  who,  he  suggested,  ought  to  go  to 
that  intellectual  centre  of  the  world — London. 

It  may  l)e  assumed  that  it  was  owing  to  this  unfortunate  business  craze  which 
had  seized  hold  of  our  author,  that  there  had  been  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state  a  novel  which  began  so  brilliantly  as  Felix  and  Felicitas.  Commenced  years 
before,  it  was  allowed  to  lie  by  during  his  "landlord"  days,  and  until  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  demise,  when  it  was  re-commenced  ;  but  too  late,  for  the 
hand  of  Death  was  already  upon  him,  as  he  himself  too  well  knew  and  frequently 
remarked  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life — notably  on  the  Queen's  Birthday, 
preceding  his  decease — when,  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yarra 
Bend  Asylum  he  mournfully  remarked,  '*  Which  shall  it  be— the  Mad  Asylum 
or  the  Pauper  Grave  ?  Let  a  toss  of  the  coin  decide— head,  grave ;  tail, 
asylum."  And  forthwith  a  florin  was  tossed,  and  fell  tail  uppermost.  '*  Not  if 
I  know  it,  mv  festive  coin.  No  gibbering  idiot  shall  I  e'er  be ;  rather  the  gleeful, 
gallows-tree. 

That  English  literature  has  lost  through  the  incompletion  of  Felix  and 
Felicitas^  no  judge  who  has  perused  the  opening  chapters  can  deny  ;  and  that  the 
promise  of  artistic  merit  held  out  by  these  chapters  was  fully  realised  by  authorities 
on  the  subject  is  proved  by  the  anxiety  of  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Sons  to  urge  on 
the  writer  to  complete  the  work  for  publication  in  London  ;  and  so  capable  a  critic 
as  Mrs;  Cashel  Hoey,  writing  from  London  to  the  Australasian  of  the  story, 
remarked : — 

The  literary  world  here  has  received  with  ^^reat  regret  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Marcos  Clarke's 
de&th.  His  tales  of  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  and  his  very  striking  novel,  His  NtUurut  L\fe^ 
made  a  deep  impression  here.  We  were  always  expecting  another  powerful  fiction  from  his  pen. 
I  fear  he  has  not  left  any  finished  work,  and  I  regret  the  fact  all  the  more  deeply  that  I  ha\*e  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  readii^  a  few  chapters  of  a  novel  begun  by  Mr.  Marcus  Clarke,  under  the 
title  of  Felix  and  Felicitas.  The  promise  of  those  chapters  Ls  quite  exceptional ;  they  ec^ual  in 
brilliancy  and  vivacity  the  best  writing  of  Edward  Whitty,  and  they  surpass  that  vivid  writer  in 
construction.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  while  reading  the  opening  chapters  of  this,  I  fear,  unfinishni 
work,  that  the  author  lived  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  from  the  scenes  and  the  society  which  he 
depicts  with  such  accuracy,  lightness,  grace,  and  humour. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  have  some  idea  of  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  plot  of  the  story  ideally  drawn,  it  is  said,  from  the  author's  own  experiences,  the 
following  sketch  of  it  written  by  him  for  the  publishers  will  doubtless  be  welcome  : — 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  my  novel  now  in  MS.  The  title  is  Felix  and  Felicitas. 
Those  who  were  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  x8—  remember  the  picture  "Martha and  Mar)-." 
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^m  a  Ik  nCt  Gamaiiw.  lb*  aid  of  a  eomaty  fntm  h*i4ii(  ■  n 
^^  '^>.  TW  tnthn  of  thk  clcrnnua  ■  u>nlliii(  Mux  iwd  fite 
i^^  fa^^AcK^tatiM*  iaantmua  nam  »—'-  -...^ 

L  ^  ^te  tcnrrlndv  kiwin  hlml.  m        " 
>»  ^t  .rtiBKJLiw^FtU..    Ml  brina 
-      ;  BKl  Ih«  lt»  hoi 

ukc  SwlnbunM,  Burha^ _ .. 

duiminilrdomniiaiwd  vib,  Mb  in  Ion  vi*  Mn.  Udcyyn,  *ka,  *■ 
■"'--    Cannri— [be  lolan  gf  CuihI.  iIh  riolwiir.  win  roiml  bam 
.  ..  .      i     ...  i,__-,-,„  _^^  HMhons  BM  4«f ;  bM  Ma 
■  rich,  tfirftfiv  ■» -MflH  we  IkM  hi*  ataa 
^  cMdr*[iivoaM*-«H<oUnlhM(ficlw 

^fc«  vBiA  *■  taH  k»d  »  much  Iiidy  I  ond  eanHqiiinily  Af  laotn  u  bnali  llw  W»ij«iI[ 
Cbm^^b^b.  IWt  (H  amy  la  Oodwta'i  yiieht :  Md  >vw  b<c><"  "V  tfl""  "  *>ni<*l 
■i^wk  fa  ■  fade  nae  ihcr  Erow  weuy ;  ihcn  hbiu  «ch  otha;  dwi  thn  m  u»r:  und 
favp-M^  h^  iKh  <dH — each  blaninE  tmh  Dm  cumIm  ihc  loHUa  &II  ftuii  rh*  hl(h  uatiilant 
^fai^«r  i^>^  >7  ibcn  in  iheii  soly  uilarndn.  In  (Im  miiW  <i<  lUa  Ddnjn  anliH.  TlM 
kvW^^^^aud.     HikivHlila  wiri;  hui  ah*  hu  bnny^liiB.    Ka  will  t>M  r»|in 

*"M*y^faa><ij  liaa  ipoii  iwo  thirdi  of  hia  iacsaH—ilwi  har  4zwf Ihia  *••  nua  iiol)i  u^^jitm^ 

■«■&  ^  M!^  aJaliwy  of  in  poMio  vWl.  ud  ahinn  U  Co  nr  ■rgna  ihwi  t  rrbu— •  Moodir. 

r*    ■■    «  .fad-ww  at  ■!!.    Dckvyra  diaowMa  bin  •nally  am  ik*  "  Hlclw  Ufh"  Md 

«aB  ^  W  «ife — ^  If  thia  h  (he  eotuMnlal  todl  you  phw  Aic  I  «Ql  allow  himjCyxi  ■  nv  10  Mn 

u  luppv.-'    F'ircliu  inrala-dlvofud  ind  allowucail  (ISmu  Ponvino  dU 

„ja  booLt,  poom,  nod  tnvela  -ivy  ncswUM  ««B'  IW  My'    '•O*.  "Ultr 

in  Cadwin'i  yacht.    He  it  wndud  u  [>aal,  Mar  hiauwa  boaa*,«Bd  hU  ladr 

ft.    He,  however,  recovm  ud  11>a  hipplly-    AmPMud  a>y>  In  lh«  Im 

rraDtviti-."    h  !•«>  Anii-Oiiu..    W.  hann'i  iha  awpk  u 

people  ouffhi  TO  have  f>k«o  bolun  or  niarderad  viowtiDdy,    I 

'■-  '-  anS  niblcund.    Hi*  wir.  >■ •■-  '■'-     "-  — ■—  ■— 

'      .-'HVthKUKlllX,. 

■      -    ■  -'^mOmif. 


Uuy.- 

and  viiulIoiuL    It  ia  ni>>  wniun  pirrlitllmi  fintrltfiM,  but 


1  MROwrul  heul  I  p 


(cK  Mcmoi;  Hiei  hick  lo  the  briBliE  day*  of  oui  eatlv  frltmUhip,  when. 
ler,  we  never  found   "the  longcit  day  tan  loo(t,     and  whiipein,  In 
i  lones,  "  Ah  !  what  might  hove 
arm  is  silenl  submission  to  the  Llmniprilcni  mil. 

.-^■^•mi  Hinnlh^  before  the  cml  came  the  ii«vi-i  -iiung  cun.liluljirn  nl  my  friend 
bepa  to  give  forth  ominous  signs  of  an  catty  break-up.  The  once-active  brain 
liucat  by  degreei  more  lethargic,  and  the  work  which  al  one  time  could  be 
f»prgt<id  wilt)  rapidity  and  force  became  a  task  not  lo  be  undertaken  without 
ttort.  The  nTid,  humoious  imagination  of  the  Peripatetic  I'hilosophcr  aisumed 
a  sore  Mialfare  hue,  yielding  itielf  up  lo  the  unravelling  of  piycholt^ical  puzilei. 
Tk  Iccen  vein  of  playTul  satire  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  mental  calibre 
imwd  into  a  bilterneu  that  but  reOeclcil  the  disappointed  nnind  of  this  son  of 
;  and  heoce,  for  upwards  of  six  months,  from  the  o|iening  of  (he  year  iSSl 


( 


to  the  day  of  his  death  in  Ihc  August  of  (hat  year  no  literary  work  of  consequence 
wa»  iloac  with  the  exception  of  the  Mystery  ef  Major  Malineiix,  which  opened  in 
tl  finished  style,  but  which  through  force  of  untoward  jiecuniary  circum- 


ftamces  was  wound  up  suddenly,  leaving  the  mystery  as  mysterious  a; 
ibore  all  other  matters  thai  occupied  his  thoughts  during  the  few  weeks  preceding 
his  death  and  the  one  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  of  that  death,  was 
Ibe  compulsory  sequestration  of  his  estate  by  Aaron  Waxman,  usurer  (since 
Moe  to  render  his  account  before  the  Almighty  Tribunal),  which  meant  the 
ka  of  bit  poution  in  the  Public  Library.  All  these' mental  troubles  came  upon 
the  broken-down  body  in  a  cluster,  and  the  burden  was  too  heavy  lo  bear. 
StnggllDg  against  bis  bitter  fate— the  more  bitter  that  be  knew  he  was  himself 
greatly  lo  blame — he  Cell  by  the  way,  crushed  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  bright 
spirit  passed  away  from  Ihe  weakly  tenement  of  clay  which  hehl  it,  lo,  let  us  hope, 
more  congenial  lealou,  leaving  behind  it  a  blank  in  the  social  and  literary  circles 
it  wai  wont  to  frequent,  which  cannot  be  tilled  up,  for  that  spirit  was  suigtneris. 

The  illness  which  immediately  caused  his  decease  commenced  with  an  attack 
of  i^euTisy,  and  this  developing  into  congeslion  of  the  liver,  and  finally  into 
rryiipelas,  carried  him  off  in  ine  space  of  one  short  week.  Indeed  he  had,  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  suffered  so  frequently  from  attacks  brought  on  by  a 
diMwdcnd  IitcTi  tbtt  lilUe  heed  was  given  to  the  final  attack  till  a  day  or  two 
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previous  to  hii  death,  when  the  wire,  who  lud  so  unwearyin^y  atlended  hint  oi^it 
and  day,  routtd  thai  malters  were  more  serious  than  aDticipated  and  sent  for  an  old 
conpuiiaii  and  Triend  ot  her  husband's.  Dr.  Patrick  Moloney.  From  lh« 
1)eginning  he  held  out  little  hopes,  as  (he  constitution  was  sadly  worn  out,  and  ibe 
mental  worry  of  the  Utter  weeks  had  completed  the  laslc  of  dissolution.  But  the 
dying  man  himself  did  not  evidently  realise  his  position  even  up  to  the  time  of  the 
insensibility  which  preceded  death  setting  in.  for  only  a  few  hours  beiore  hii 
decease  he  tematked  jocululy  to  his  watchful  wife,  "  When  I  gel  up  I  witi  be  i 
iliHerent  man  with  a  new  liver,"  and  then  asked  for  and  put  on  his  coat.  But  the 
end  came  upon  him  lapidly.  Losing  his  speech  he  beckoned  foi  pencil  and  paper, 
and  Belling  hold  of  the  sheets  moved  his  hand  over  ihem  as  if  writing.  -Shoittv 
afterwards  the  mind  began  to  wander,  but  still  the  hand  continued  moving  with 
increasing  velocity,  and  every  now  and  then  a  futile  attempt  to  speak  was  made. 
But  the  tongue  could  not  utter  what  the  fevered  brain  wished  apparently  to  explain; 
and  then,  by  degrees,  the  arms  grew  weary,  the  body  fell  back  on  the  pillows,  ihe 
large,  beautiful  eyes,  with  a  far  off  gaze  in  them,  opened  widely  for  a  second- 
then  closed— and  all  was  over  on  this  earth  with— Marcus  Clarke. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  2nd  August,  lS8l,  he  died,  ag^  35. 

Reader,  let  ns  draw  the  veil  over  this  sad  scene.  The  sorrow  caused  by  the 
pasnogaway  of  so  bright  a  spirit  is  too  mournful  to  dwell  upon. 


■o  bK  death,  and  when  the  xntow  uec^ioae>l  bj  il  anr-' 
lU  faeKng  if)  KT^Ktt  lo  him  Ihal  ikall  with  the  bii^la  linl  Ii|^l< 
hit  iialiiFc,  I  have  deemtvl  il  wuuld  not  c^>ioc  amiss  lo  hit  ntui) 
l»  kitn  mof  c  of  Ihe  man  and  aalbor  than  ranlci  be  Heanei]  frmn  a  lirief  imtm 
hutuihi  lile  and  dath-     Itut  in  attrmpcii^  tlus  I  &cl  I  hare  set  myxU  t 
00  eaj  vak.  for  of  a  T^ty  a  more   contradiclorT  and  man;-adcti  brain  c 
OKdf  be  found.    Only  lo  loose  few  who  knew  him  iiuimolcly  was  11  voadm* 
bni/titaetii^  ibe  vividnes  of  his  imaginaiioR,  the  lightness  ol  his  fancy,  the  t 
OiMaflluBaltrc,  the  depth  of  his  pilhos.      To  the  oulade  world,  or  even  t 
mat  acqaaiataBoes,  he  was  an  enigma  ihey  I'ainly  tried  to  solrc,  tea  <        ' 
pmbminaling  features  of  hit  charai     /  was  a  maikod  reticence,  allied  w 
("DjisirybyinaendocsinileuggcTa     'tis  itiiHe  whom becasnalljniet.oi-ipu 
liiicoiBpanT  out  of  curiosity.     Ucs)       however  all  these  appaient  coatradkln 
dorutcr  the  undeiiying  Irait  of  I       namre  was  a  dreamy  mdandwljr.     '^■ 
ckae  uWncT   this  marked   fcator      o{  his  temperament  was  to  be  seen 
■colfiil  cyo,  even  wihen  Ihejr  were  i  |ia.tkUi^  with  bumuor  oi  Sashir^  with 
■lulr  in  his  thinking  mood  thii  trail  was  almost  painful  lo  contemplate,  Icir 
Il  ilid  a  rMNiralalaesB  to  th«  CKpresE  -«  of  the  ejxs  ihal  was  nn^ietiJcably  s 
■a  ahen  in  Ibis  mood  thai  ibe  real        los  of  hii  natiiie  spoke  out  with  a  ]>»•- 
ivrcailtuc.      In  piaof  of  this,  tak         '  foUoM-ing  heart-breaking  passue  fio 
pal  work  Ifri  Natural  Life,  dcK  .y.,<re  of  the  saiddE  of  Iwo  poor  Tiltlc 
raiHcti,  lo  whom  even  al  so  early  i .  stage  ol  their  young  lives  death  was  preFi 


.  ^"" 


Ic  Oat  nam  Syina  no  wit  ■  lillk  BdnaUuc  Ucakia  had  i 
;  diddcnly  mmiuuifcej  for  ««  c  ofGdal  duly,  Pnn  bad  sdqc  « 
■  bEiKih  Ihal  (plKBd  tt  Ihe  -nmiail  of  Ibe  clifl>  onrknud  the  . 


"Hini;    Whom!- 
"Crviky  firown^  uwn 


"  Whu  do  you  meal  . 
wiih  pily  al  the  aq»eci  of  the  L 


ur^,  And  WF  wanted  lo  Liiow  if  he  looi^cd  happy." 


ih  joyful  n 


Sylvia  kuKd  him  agidn- 

"  Does  nobody  ever  kiu  von,  poor  tittle  man?"  said  she. 

''Mother  used  lo,"  was  the  reply,  "  bul  she's  at  home.  Oh,  mum."  with  a  tni 
of  Ihe  Utile  fa's,  "  nay  I  felch  Billy  ?" 

■■  I'hia  is  Billv,  muni,''  he  said.     "  Billy  never  had  no  molHci.     Ki>.s  Hilly.  " 

The  young  wile  fell  Ihe  tears  rush  la  her  eyes.  "  Vou  Iwo  poor  babies!" 
Ibeo,  foneiting  that  she  wu  a  lady,  dreued  in  silk  and  ixa,  she  fell  on  her  kneel  i 

•■Vhal  b'ihe  mal^i  Sylvii?^dt™rtr»hen'he  came  up.     "  You've  been  t 
"  NohiDE  Maurice;  at  kmsl,  1  will  tell  ^xiu  by-and-by." 

UnTononitely,  when  SylvU  went  away.  Tommy  and  Billy  put  irto  execuli< 
they  had  carried  in  their  poor  litilc  heads  for  some  weeks. 
"  I  can  do  il  now,-  laid  Totnniy.     "  I  leel  slronE-" 
"  WUI  il  hurt  much,  T(immyT"^said  Billy,  xho  was  not  so  courageous. 


And  u  Ihe  two  babies  knell  on  Ihe  brink  uf  the  cliff, 
Inokol  op  al  Ibe  iky,  and  Dnenmmalically  uid,  "  Loid,  hi 
Amd  tbca  Iher  kkwid  each  oilier,  and  did  it. 
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Again  we  have  real  pathos  in  those  sorrowful  idylls,  Pretty  Dick  and  Poor  foe  ; 
and  the  remorse  and  agony  depicted  in  A  Sad  Christmas  Eve  comp>el  pity  for  the 
sufferer,  albeit  his  grief  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  selfishness.  Turning  to  the 
brighter  side  of  his  nature,  who  can  deny  him  the  possession  of  a  rare  humour, 
light  as  laughter,  and  bright  as  sunshine.  In  his  Humbug  papers  it  bubbles  up 
unconsciously,  as  when  he  writes  apropos  of  thieving :  **  Borrowing  may  be  reduced 
to  a  science  or  elevated  to  an  art.  Borrowing  an  umbrella  is  a  science  ;  borrowing 
half-a-crown  is  an  art.  The  man  who  begins  with  an  umbrella  may  get  to  half-a- 
crown  or — even  a  *  crown  ;'  *'  or,  **  Friends  as  a  rule  are  a  mistake.  They  are  too 
expensive.  No  poor  man  can  afford  to  have  many  friends.  They  would  ruin  hinu 
Indeed,  friendship  is  a  luxury  which  should  be  indulged  in  with  caution  even  by 
the  rich  ;"  or,  of  a  man  in  New  South  Wales  who  borrowed  his  friend's  horse  and 
then  sold  it,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  saying—"  What  did  you  lend  it  for? 
Do  you  expect  a  roan  in  this  colony  to  be  an  icicle  ?"  or,  *'  Mothers-in-law  are  ladies 
with  daughters.  A  mother-in-law  may  be  considered  as  the  beard  on  the 
matrimonial  oyster;"  or,  "Cordials,  as  a  general  rule,  are  worse  than  liquor. 
There  is  more  spirit  in  them.  A  teetotaler  who  has  been  drinking  Balm  of 
Gilead  is  a  terrible  sight.  I  have  calculated  that  a  teetotaler  could  not  possibly  live 
through  more  than  ten  years  oi  cordiality  ;''''  or,  in  reference  to  **  loafing  !  "  **  Some 
people  take  time  to  acquire  this  art,  but  it  is  inherent  in  other  people,  like  Original 
Sin,  or  buck-Jumping  in  horses  that  you  buy  as  bargains."  But,  apart  from  his 
humorous  writings,  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  entertainingly  amusing  conversa- 
tionalists one  could  meet  if  the  spirit  of  fun  possessed  him.  He  could 
verily  keep  a  company  of  clever  men  (amongst  women  he  was  a  mute)  listening 
enchanted  to  his  quaint  and  original  descriptions  of  character  or  incidents, 
so  uttered  that  time  was  forgotten.  It  was  this  habit  of  his  which  greatly  induced 
him  to  neglect  more  important  duties,  in  the  to  him  pleasant  excitement  of  amusing 
others  without  giving  need  to  the  fleeting  hours.  It  is  at  this  length  of  time 
difHcult  to  recall  the  many  gems  of  humour — mostly  satirical — that  fell  from  his 
lips,  but  one  or  two  come  to  memory — to  wit :  When  expostulated  with  for  placing 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  usurers,  he  would  gravely  remark  that  his  banking 
experience  had  taught  him  that  men  who  kept  "double  sets"  of  books  were  the 
safest  to  deal  with  financially  as  their  consciences  were  more  elastic.  On  another 
occasion,  when  an  artist  friend  who  had  lent  him  money  demanded  payment,  per- 
emptorily threatening  legal  proceedings,  he  wrote  across  the  angry  letter,  **  Dear 

T ,  *  Don't,'   Yrs.,  M.  C,"  and  returned  it.    This  laconic  treatment  meted  out 

to  the  trusting  friend  served  its  purpose,  as  instead  of  further  demands  for  ])ayment, 
that  friend,  who  enjoyed  a  ix)int  even  to  his  own  loss,  showed  the  reply  to  his 
acquaintances,  adding,  "  Who  could  after  this  sue  him  ?  "  But  as  this  conduct  on 
Clarke's  (xirt  may  appear  to  some  as  ungrateful  and  selfish,  let  me  assure  such  that 
he  did  to  others  in  respect  to  similar  transactions  what  he  expected  to  be  done,  and 
was  done,  by  others  to  himself.  WTiatever  his  financial  jwsition  he  could  not 
refuse  a  call  of  charity,  and  although  this  might  not  be  considered  being  just  before 
being  generous,  still  it  showed  that  the  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  albeit 
his  notions  of  the  value  of  money  were,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar,  taken 
by  the  common  standard  accepted  by  the  world  at  large.  Many  are  the  kind  acts 
that  my  friend  did  unknown  to  anyone  save  those  benefited  or  relieved.  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  and  in  justice  to  his  memory,  let  me  relate  one  or  two  of  these  acts. 
Meeting  one  evening  a  literary  friend  of  his — a  prodigal  Bohemian  somewhat  akin 
to  himself— and  learning  from  him  that  his  family  had  eaten  no  fpod  that  day, 
Clarke,  having  no  coin  of  the  realm  to  give,  unhesitatingly  took  off  valuable 
solitaires,  and  gave  them  to  his  foodless  brother  in  Bohemia  to  pawn,  and  so  obtain 
sustenance.  This  act  and  others  like  it  came  to  the  writer's  knowledge  after  the 
author's  death,  and  when  he  went  round  taking  a  variety  of  articles  out  of 
**  Uncle's  "  grasp.  And  to  show  how  even  those  astute  dealers  felt  towards  their 
victim,  it  may  be  told  that  they  as  a  rule  gave  up  the  articles  pawned  without 
charging  the  interest  due  thereon.  So  it  will  be  seen  there  are  **  some  bowels  of 
compassion  "  in  Israel  yet  !  Another  kindly  act  of  my  much  misconstrued  friend 
I  must  relate.  Hearing  one  night  late  that  a  poor  friend's  wife  was  about  being 
confined  in  a  house  devoid  of  blankets,  &c.,  he  took  the  clothes  off  his  own  bed, 
and  hoisting  them  on  his  back,  walked  (it  being  then  too  late  for  cabs)  over  a 
mile  to  the  unfortunate  one's  cottage,  and  there  deposited  the  bundle,  merely 


fcaorliim  at  the  door  to  kt  Ae  fret  be 
JtnrfingoothedelicrtcoadMd  aeme,    Smdj  madk  wiB  be 
iHth  so  acted,  be  bk  frifiacii  M  tbe  snds  of  the  Km  ? 

be aarpiind that  hjribaae  to 

r — this  wotd  exactly  i  nwffi   the  fiecfia^  fce  the  ociecs  c/  x 

of  this  irfling,  let  ae  c|aote  a  lev  Inn  iJiii'ii  U 
— ia  additioa  to  the  duge  of  KcaddTf,  pdaied 
vttctanoes  nve  a  ifringrf  to 
oi  oacnptioa.    wioie  ot 
I— 

"After  EfeftMUi 
Vtet  Mad*  cho*  aore  »  widL  invic  ?»■  u  ^X? 

Y 


3f  r.  Ganet  Wakh,  a  frie^  aad  bmcher  ^'xnuc  nift  a 


The  W^htKM  9i*^  ^^'^  '■'^  ^^'^^  viCf^  vA.r. 
Who**  jrfi-  -jatw»i^.  i  ♦.■>►  ^:*.- vrr^.  i    lO-r   r- 
Of  cimcje  ten  jisari  -.♦  '■^::  •■    ^i.r     .:-      ^.. 

Ami  »a£^re  wa*^%  :.;  ::-."  -i^r  r-i. ..-    •  -.  j, 
.\sjec;> :  »».ei^  i>.    ■».r        •    »'      ■'.-    ^eu-  '-.- 

X  >  laiCMtti  Tk^ac  -.»' I-:'--  -i.  .-r-i   '  t-^ 

Oh  !  aT#K  -U^faiS  — Ut      <  -rs-.-rr  j  •?-.      .i. 
KiiHn{  t»e  tr«e -"b^s   .ii.%ff-.r-.-:.:  •a-.i'        — :    - 
Tike  ooe -jrar»e  :r«e.  •-j--^  ;/,■•*      k-  w^*   ...-.-.   * 


Another  memi^jer  -vf  ^Jcjt  ^.T.r:    '-w.tr-:.       .•'  /..  ri^n:..*.-       •'..'•-     «'      .-#•     »'./ 
aanivcrsary  of  his  death. 

He  »a»  an  Jil«r  i.-r:  i.  :--:*.  -.^ 

Who  "icjt  4.-UC*  -.•-.:     -.'Je     i^.-'  ..^      ■-.•: 

He  va*  %  ou'e—  .''"Vi      •'.  r^  .. 

Tbo«e  vno^wt;;.'*  -r.--  v.-j  i»  ^-     -.^    r-.» 

The  XK*  w-e  xrt  lua    •:      »  :  :f-r-:      w.- 

We.  si*  ^'mcTLTj:     ,■:  ' '^  ;■ 

W'c  w-o  "lav*  <  tv^rtr   ■     »'•  « -.-  ■...":         "f 

An«i  «cll  *.-.  icn;;;^'!  v:  •..-■:   .  -     ,   ■ 

We- »ac  lia  fsaer  .•;    -irair-  i.   -  ^.' 

Caa  viuj  ^'"S  'Jn*^  ^^    -^  ••  *:•''•      '         .-'-.. 

Bat  while  intiouie  irjsa/'A.   imi    .tit'  •...»--:  v  -    :,i^-  *•    i,  *.   .•.  .        > 

Clarke's  nature,  which  lay  lirt'.f-r:         r.r.  ■..-    ■  r-       rr.-     y  *.v'./^»*-. 

inteliectoal  position  hare  ifKken  «-:.:  .-.-.-s"...-      '.-.-  .  -.'.'  ^  »•.' 

his  undoabterl  genial.     Ia  r*a5rtru:-*     ,  ::    -.-:     ■.••>"     •.'/•>.'     ^,.     .  *• 

author*^  widow  the  fe&^win^  -*-:«-   .-:    ...v:.  ..-:.r     .-.i-    %-.  .-^   ...^.  .'*« 

Memorial  VoIobm  of  her  soscar*:  i  v  .rt... 

*"  There  can,  indeed.  I  tfniuc  :ff  v,  - « -.   r^ .  ^  «• .       -  . 

A'tf/w' ^^' ',  The  reader.  »nii^  :«  -^-..r    ...>.-.»■ '  ^ ^     .  .' 

the  hnuuM  aofiih  '•/ewgrj  yy    «  uu.."  ..  .«                     «  •  «                         «^, 

and  to  wuStr  to ifae baler  catf.     7«  s^-  !.."-'•'.-  .^    /  ..                   ..^^'    ..  '.i^ 

than  OiMV€r  Tmitt,  or  Vksar  H.-»mi.  •  -nr^r    ',<r'..r.^-   •:/<•:-...    :  «•    '  ^    ■..  .  ^,    .'.^^^.r       .1 y« 

It  bai  aO  the  Mkaa  fteataneM  v  .-u;-- 
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"  Since  I  have  been  in  Australia  I  have  einplo3red  some  of  the  little  time  at  my  disposal  in  carefully 
examining  the  blue-books  on  which  His  Natural  Life  is  founded,  and  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Tasmania  I  made  some  personal  inquiries  on  the  saifie  subject.  The  result  has  been  to  bring  con> 
viction  to  my  mind  that  the  case  is  noi  one  whit  over-stated —  nay  that  the  fact  in  some  particulars  b 
more  frightful  than  the  fiction.  The  materials  for  great  works  of  imagination  lie  all  round  us  ;  but 
it  is  genius  that  selects  and  transposes  them. 

"  It  is  rare,  I  think,  that  so  young  a  country  has  produced  so  great  a  literary  force.^  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  Australians  will  feel  a  melancholy  pride  in  this  true 
son  of  genius,  and  Australian  genius.  While  as  thev  read  his  greatest  work  (wrritten  when  he  was 
but  tweniv-five)  they  cannot  but  be  thrilled  at  the  thought  that  the  bright  present  they  enjoy  is 
separated  by  so  narrow  an  interval  of  time  from  the  infernal  tragedy  portrayed  therein.  And  in 
England  you  may  find  that  he  may  have  made  up  to  him  in  posthumous  Honour  what  was  lacking  in 
his  lifetime." 

And  here  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  record  that  not  only  did  Lord  Rosel)ery 
show  his  appreciation  of  Marcus  Clarke's  genius,  but  he  testified  to  the  genuineness 
of  that  feeling  by  sympathy  with  his  widow  and  children  in  seeking  them  out  when 
passing  through  Melbourne,  and  giving  them  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
that  sympathy  meant. 

The  once  King  of  English  Journalists — Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala — in  expres- 
sing his  opinion  of  the  author — wrote  to  a  friend  thus  : — 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  a  man  who  could  produce  a  book  of  such  extraordinary  genius  as 
is  displayed  in  His  Natural  Life  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  splendid  opportunities  awaiting  him 
in  London.  Oflocal  fame  he  had  no  lack  ;  but  fortune — and  splendid  fortune— would  have  been  at 
his  beck  and  call  in  I/Ondon,  whether  he  had  laboured  in  the  neld  of  journalism,  or  of  fiction,  or  of 
the  drama.  Assuredly  Charles  Reade  never  wrote  so  powerful  a  romance  as  His  Natural  Life. 
As  assuredly  Reade,  Sims,  and  Tom  I'ayler  would  have  had  to  look  to  their  laurels  had  your 
friend  seriously  grappled  with  the  craft  of  the  pla>'wright,  and  most  assuredly  he  would  have  taken 
a  very  high  place  as  a  descriptive  journalist." 

While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  an  article  written 
upon  Clarke  by  the  late  brilliant  William  Bede  Dalley,  of  Sydney.  Referring  to 
his  literary  ability  he  says,  **He  was  almost  universally  regarded  as  by  far  the 
brightest,  readiest,  and  most  gifted  writer  of  Victoria."    Of  His  Natural  Life  he 

writes  — 

"  He  made  as  intense  and  exhaustive  a  study  of  the  old  well-nigh  forgotten  records  of  prison 
experiences,  of  gaol  sufferings,  and  horrors,  as  could  have  been  undertaken  by  the  most  laborious 
philanthropist  animated  with  a  generous  desire  to  reform  institutions  of  anguish  and  terrors.  No 
great  humanitarian  could  have  been  more  industrious  and  conscientious,  more  exact  and  sympa- 
thetic. He  patiently  accumulated  the  materials  of  history,  and  employed  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  romance." 

In  a  characteristically  pathetic  manner  the  great  lawyer,  brilliant  orator, 
and  charming  litterateur  concludes  his  review  of  the  memorial  volume  of  Clarke's 
works  : — 

**  We  lay  down  this  brief  memorial  of  powers  and  faculties,  which  formed  through  circumstances 
so  incomplete  an  expression,  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  one  so  richly  gifted,  so  capable  of  the 
noblest  service  in  the  cause  of  social  refinement,  was  afforded  so  few  opportunities,  and  was  swept 
away  so  soon,  before,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  stars  have  come  out,  and  '  the 
night  wind  brought  up  the  stream  murmurs  and  scent  of  the  infinite  sea.' " 

And  reader,  it  is  of  one  thus  written  of  by  such  men  that  two  would-be 
political  leaders  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  Thomas  Bent  and  J.  B,  Patterson, 
spoke  from  their  places  in  Parliament  in  brutal  and  coarse  language  (unfit  for 
publication)  %%hen  the  subject  of  a  grant  of  ;^ioco  to  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
the  deceased  author  was  under  discussion  at  the  instigation  of  one  who  is  justly 
the  pride  of  his  country — Alfred  Dcakin.  But  assuredly  Posterity  will  adjust  the 
balance,  and  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff  as  regards  what  constitutes  a  National 
Representative. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  this  monograph  more  appropriately  than  by 
quoting  the  character  given  of  the  author,  as  revealed  by  his  hand-writing,  by  a 
gentleman  formerly  resident  here  who  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  foolishly 
despised  art  of  graphiology — namely,  Mr.  Noel  Conway  : — 

"  A  man  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  possessing  much  refined  poetical  feeling  and 
elo(]uence  of  mind  wuh  considerable  penetration  and  clearness  of  ideas  ;  also  having  a  certain 
simplicity  and  severity  of  taste,  with  a  judgment  formed  rather  by  intuitive  observation  than  from 
sequence  of  ideas.  A  cheerful,  aident  disposition  with  strong  passions,  straightforward  and  truthful, 
so  far  as  a  most  vivid  imagination  would  allow.  Possessing  a  strong,  obstinate,  des{K>tic  will,  and 
a  quick,  hot  temper;  in  fact,  where  indifference  was  felt,  a  most  proxoking  man  to  deal  with. 
Should  think  he  would  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  detail  in  any  cause  or  work  that  interested 
fiim.  Finally,  a  man  with  much  force  of  character,  very  marked  originality  of  thought,  and 
eccentricit>'^  of^  manner.  Still,  without  the  affectation  and  pretension  often  seen  with  such  a 
lively  imagination." 

Christ  mas  ^  1889.  II.  M. 
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Bnotionofgiving  to  the  great  reading  public  a  series  of  sketches 
f  Ihe  lives  and  exploits  of  the  early  voyagers  to  Australia, 
is  so  excellent  a  one  that  I  wish  the  execution  of  it  had  been 
k  entrusted  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  Difficulties  arise  at  the  outset. 
The  information  to  be  obtained  concerning  these  old  Australian 
Worthies — if  I  may  call  theui  so — is  scanty  and  often  unreliable. 
The  major  ]K)rtion  of  their  journals  is  occupied  by  descriptions  of 
dangers  and  perils,  which  temjit  one  to  turn  aside  from  the  bare 
narration  of  facts ;  while  the  space  at  command  compels  to  brevity  and 
condensation.  Having  read  the  wonderful  adventures  of  some  of 
these  sea-kings,  one  feels  more  inclined  to  expand  one's  knowledge 
into  a  romance  of  three  volumes  than  to  compress  it  into  an  article  of 
three  pages,  ar.d  I  must  beg  that  these  brief,  bald  notes  may  be 
considered  but  as  hints  to  those  who  desire  to  gain  for  themselves  full 
information  concerning  some  of  the  gallant  and  heroic  souls  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

In   the   seventeenth    century    existed   a  condition  of  mundane 

oflTairs  which  was  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.      The 

genius  of  navigation  had  seized  upon  men.     Americus  Vespurius  and 

the  great  Columbus  had  discovered  a  new  earth  where  the  skies  were 

balmier,  the  waters  bluer,  the  soil  more  fruitful  than  in  Kuro[ie.     To 

this  favoured  land — teeming  with  plenty  and  rich  in  mineral  treasure — 

came  the  desperate,  the  reckless,    the  daring  of  all  nations.     The 

young  nobles,  the  impoverished  gentry,   the  broken  soldiers,  who  in 

L  ftmncr  times  would  have  lived  and  fought  [the  hired  comrades  of 

Rsome  lawless  prince  or  usurping  monarch],  eagerly  betook  themselves 

*10  the  El  Dorado  of  the   West,  to   the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  the 

country  where  blood  bought  both  gold  and  glory.     They  found  it 

occupied  by  the  Spaniard. 

The  history  of  the  government  of  New  Spain  is  the  history 
of   a   torture-chamber.      Putting    aside    the   question    of  religious 
iJniolcrance.  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  hut  that  the  conquerors  were 
e  conquered.      Nor  would  they  suffer  other  nations  lo 
h  them  the  spoil  so  rudely  seiied.     Along  the  shores  of  the 
ncamped  some  daring  spirits,  tired  of  civilization 
r  the  free  life  of  the  savannah  and  the  jungle.    These  men 
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lived  upon  jerked  fiesh,  boucan,  and  were  called  buccaneers — a 
name  to  be  hereafter  spoken  with  dread  by  many  a  Spaniard.  To 
dislodge  these  men  of  the  woods  was  the  incessant  task  of  the 
governors  of  the  settlements  round  the  coast,  and  a  wood-warfare 
began,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  bloodthirsty  fury  on  both  sides 
that  the  report  of  it  soon  spread  to  Europe.  The  resistance  of  the 
logwood-cutters  of  Campeachy  Bay  was  interpreted  to  mean  the 
protest  of  all  free  nations  against  the  increasing  power  of  Old  Castile, 
and  from  all  sides  flocked  to  their  aid  those  daring  adventurers  whose 
hopes  of  treasure  and  renown  had  been  dashed  at  sight  of  the  guns  of 
Carthagena,  or  checked  at  the  report  of  the  grandeur  of  Panama^ 
The  buccaneers  became  the  rovers  of  the  South  Seas,  the  pirates  of 
the  Pacific,  the  Norsemen  of  the  New  World. 

The  history  of  these  heroes  demands  for  itself  a  whole 
encyclopaedia.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  men  who  fought  at 
Navarino  and  Trafalgar.  They  beat  the  Armada.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  Britain's  naval  glory,  and  the  memory  of  their  prowess 
is  perp>etuated  by  every  breeze  that  waves  the  shot-tattered  Union 
Jack  of  England.  The  exploits  they  i)erformed  savour  of  the 
miraculous.  Sir  Henry  Morgan  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
sacked  Panama,  and  marched  back  with  his  plunder.  Van  Horn 
took  Vera  Cruz  in  five  hours,  and  sailed  through  the  Spanish  fleet  with 
a  booty  of  ;£^437,5oo  without  the  loss  of  one  of  his  six  small  ships. 
In  1670,  thirty-seven  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Cape  Tribaron  and 
disembogued  an  army  of  2000  men,  each  sworn  to  kill  a  Spaniard  for 
the  glory  of  the  English  arms.  Stories  of  the  greatness,  the  desperation, 
the  piety,  and  the  iniquity  of  these  sea-rovers  were  in  the  mouths  of 
every  boy  in  every  English  fishing  village.  The  glories  of  Captain 
Montbars  and  Raveneau  de  Lussan  were  compared  with  the 
tigerish  ferocity  of  Morgan,  and  the  piety  of  honest  Captain 
Watling,  who  swore  his  men  to  give  no  quarter  and  to  keep  the 
Sabbath-day. 

In  the  year  1669,  such  legends  as  these  fired  the  mind  of  a  boy 
of  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  Latin  School  of  East  Coker  in  Somer- 
setshire. This  youngster,  one  William  Dampier,  was  an  orphan,  a 
friendless  youth  with  a  large  heritage  of  hopes  and  of  but  little  beside. 
He  longed  for  the  sea,  for  the  Spanish  Main,  for  wild  adventure  and 
spirit-stirring  change.  Placed  with  the  master  of  a  ship  at  Weymouth, 
he  made  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  but  the  bleak  regions  of  the  cod- 
banks  chilled  his  spirit.  The  marvellous  land  of  the  West  tempted 
him.  Returned  a  sturdy  and  self-confident  youth  to  his  native  town, 
he  engaged  as  a  common  sailor  in  a  voyage  to  the  "  Indies."  His 
voyage  brought  him  adventures.  He  was  in  the  Dutch  war  under  Sir 
Edward  Sprague.  He  was  an  overseer  on  a  logwood  factory  at 
Campeachy  Bay.  He  was  a  speculator  at  Bantam.  In  167S  he 
returned,  brown,  careless,  worldly-wise,  a  past-master  in  the  free- 
masonry of  the  ocean.  Colonel  Hellier,  of  Jamaica,  had  lost  a  good 
servant,  and  England  gained  a  great  navigator. 

From  this  date  began  William  Dampier's  career  of  fortune.  In  1679 
he  sailed  with  one  of  the  numerous  semi-mercantile,  semi-piratical 
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expeditions  of  the  lime,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  falling  in  with 
the  bold  hearts  and  ready  blades  of  the  coast,  snapped  fingers  at 
merchandise,  choosing  rather  to  seek  for  El  Dorado.  It  was  a  weary 
search.  In  company  with  Captain  Ringrove  and  Surgeon  Wafer  he 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  plundered  the  rich  townships  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  recrossed  the  isthmus,  and  joining  (in  1683)  with  Cook 
and  Eaton,  sailed  conquering  and  to  conquer  for  the  Undiscovered 
Islands.  Cook  died,  raving  of  buried  treasure,  and  Davis  took 
command.  Davis  was  a  man  of  courage,  but  lacked  brains ;  Swan, 
who,  commanding  the  "  Cygnet "  (duly  furnished  by  staid  London 
merchants),  met  the  pirate  fleet  at  Guayaguil,  was  a  man  of  stratagem. 
"  Let  us,"  cried  he,  "  force  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  arms  I  We,  with  our  lively  craft,  our  agile  vessels,  can  steal  u]X)n 
their  towns,  swoop  into  their  harbours,  harry  them  'twixt  midnight 
and  morning ! " 

A  nobler  ambition  was  Dampier's.  His  plan  was  to  attack, 
capture,  and  hold  Santa  Maria,  thus  locking  the  coast  to  Quito. 
"  Wc  must  organize,"  said  he,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Captains.  "  The 
Spanish  flag  droops  before  the  united  banners  of  our  comrades.  Give 
me  the  silver  mines  of  Darien  with  a  thousand  slaves  to  work  them 
iand  I  will  defy  the  yellow  ensign  of  old  Spain  till  death  shall  clutch 
me,"  Swan  embraced  the  scheme  with  e^emess,  but  was  overruled. 
So  with  the  memories  of  the  great  Darien  expedition  of  Basil, 
Ringrove,  Barty  Sharp,  and  Wafer,  our  hero  turned  his  vessel's  beak  ' 
and  made  for  open  sea. 

His  fortune  deserted  him.  He  lost  fifty  men  in  forays  upon  the 
coast.  On  the  last  day  of  March,  1686,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Cajie  Corrientes,  and  starved  in  deadly  calms  to  the  I^drones.  It 
was  proposed  to  kill  and  eat  Swan  and  other  malcontents,  but  as  the 
fatal  lot  was  drawn,  rose  into  view  the  purple  shore  of  C!uam,  and  the 
victims  breathed  again.  At  Mindanao  awoke  a  mutiny,  and  Dampier, 
with  others,  left  his  incapable  co-adventurer  to  his  fate.  The  next 
year  saw  them  at  Manilla,  and  having  careened  their  vessels  at  Pulo 
Condore,  they  made  (or  the  Chinese  coast,  were  driven  through  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  in  February,  168S,  sighted  New  Holland.  Nothing 
in  the  account  of  this  continent  was  then  of  interest.  The  natives 
were  dirty  and  stupid,  the  vegetation  and  soil  uninviting  after  the 
glorious  prodigality  of  the  tropic  seas.  Dampier  says  of  them  : — 
"  The  inhabitants  are  the  most  miserable  wretches  in  the  universe, 
having  no  houses  but  the  heavens,  and  no  garments  but  the  hark  of 
a  tree  tied  round  the  waist Their  eyelids  are  half- 
closed  to  keep  out  (lies,  which  are  here  very  numerous  and 
troublesome,  and  we  saw  no  fruit  trees,  nor  so  much  as  the  track  of 
any  animal,  except  one  footstep  of  a  beast  which  seemed  the  size  of  a 
large  mastilT."  This  beast  was,  without  doubt,  the  kangaroo.  From 
this  unhospitable  shore  they  crossed  to  Sumatra,  and  having  vainly 
stiempted  to  establish  a  trade  in  ambergris,  Damjiier,  broken  in 
credit  and  health,  started  with  Hall  and  Ambrose  for  Acheen,  in 
an  open  boat.  After  a  terrible  voyage  they  reached  the  harbour. 
Dampier  remained  there,  baffled  and  defeated,  an  unsuccessful  man, 
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until  1690,  when  (acting  as  gunner  to  the  English  fort  of  Bencoolen) 
he  was  offered  a  passage  to  England  by  Captain  Heath  of  the 
"  Defence."  He  sailed  on  the  25th  January,  1691,  and  cast  anchor  in 
the  Downs  on  i6th  September,  1691,  having  been  absent  more  than 
twelve  years  from  his  native  country. 

The  eidolon  of  Dampier  appears  now  in  fashionable  society. 
The  sailor  had  brought  with  him  a  curiosity — 2l  tattoed  chieftain ! 
This  savage — one  Jeoly — called  in  the  slang  of  the  day  "The 
Painted  Prince,"  was  bought  a  slave  at  Mindano  by  a  planter  named 
Moody,  and  when  Dampier  left  Bencoolen,  the  owner  presented  him 
with  his  serf.  "Jeoly  was  curiously  painted,"  says  Dampier, 
"  down  the  breast,  behind,  between  the  shoulders,  and  most  of  all  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  nature  of  flower-work.  This  was 
done  by  pricking  the  skin  and  rubbing  in  the  gum  of  a  tree  called 
damuserJ*  Poor  Jeoly  was  carried  about  and  "  shown  for  money," 
and  finally  died  of  the  small-pox  at  Oxford.  Those  interested  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  can  find  frequent  mention  of  this  unhappy 
barbarian  in  the  Gazettes^  papers,  and  contemporary  correspondence 
of  the  day. 

A  lapse  of  eight  years — amply  accounted  for,  doubtless  in  tavern 
bills — now  occurs  in  the  history  of  Adventurer — Sailor — Showman — 
Navigator  Dampier.  In  1699,  we  find  him  engaged  in  command  of 
the  "  Roebuck"  sloop  of  eight  guns,  which,  with  fifty  men  aboard, 
and  provisions  for  twenty  months,  sailed  in  the  King's  service  for 
New  Guinea.  The  records  of  this  voyage  have  perished.  Dampier 
touched  at  Brazil,  ran  across  to  New  Holland  (arriving  there 
ist  August,  in  lat.  26**),  and  in  1701  sprung  a  leak  at  Ascension 
on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  was  conveyed  by  a  returning  East 
Indiaman  ingloriously  to  England. 

One  more  voyage  only  was  he  destined  to  command.  It  had 
been  reported  that  his  rashness  or  vanity  precluded  others  from 
working  with  him,  and  the  respectable  merchants  of  London  were 
loth  to  trust  so  furious  a  commander.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Succession  War,  however,  the  hopes  of  performing  great  feats  against 
the  Spaniards  urged  the  merchants,  who,  in  the  bitter  words  of 
Funnell,  "  believed  that  a  profitable  expedition  might  be  made  into 
those  parts,  if  the  buccaneers  with  ill -provided  vessels  had  performed 
such  extraordinary  things."  So  the  good  men  fitted  out  two  ships  of 
twenty-six  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  one  the 
"  Fame,"  commanded  by  John  Pulling,  the  other,  the  "  St.  George," 
commanded  by  Dampier.  Both  ships  were  amply  supplied  with 
warlike  stores  and  well  victualled  for  nine  months,  having 
commissions  from  Prince  George,  the  Queen's  husband,  against 
the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  expedition  was  a  failure  for 
Dampier,  who  was  "broken"  over  it.  Funnell  (a  self-seeking  and 
lying  fellow)  relates  the  story  of  the  cruise,  which  can  be  read  by  the 
antiquarian  in  the  "Voyages"  of  Harris.  He  says,  "Dampier 
returned  naked  to  his  owners  with  a  melancholy  relation  of  his 
unfortunate  expedition.  .  .  .  Even  in  his  distress  he  was 
received  as  an  eminent  man,  and  was  introduced  to  Queen  Anne* 
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The  merchants  were  so   sensil>le  of  his  want  of  conduct 
Ihat  they  resolved  never  to  trust  him  again  with  a  command." 

So  disappears  Dampier,  drunken  and  desperate  as  "  pilot "  to 
Captain  Rogers,  in  a  final  expedition  to  "those  seas  where  his  name 
had  long  been  a  terror  to  Spaniards."  Despite  his  faults  he  was  a 
greatly  daring  man,  one  suited  to  the  times,  bold,  fearless,  and 
English.  Humholt  calls  him  "the  Prince  of  Navigators."  He  not 
only  extended  the  power  of  British  arms,  but  enriched  science  and 
history  by  his  discoveries.  An  author  of  much  picturesque  and 
graphic  power,  his  works  are  accurate  and  interesting.  His  portrait 
hangs  in  Trinity  House  for  all  good  mariners  to  admire. 

I  would  not  have  the  boys  who  read  this  copy  William  Dampier  in 
his  drunkenness  or  in  his  desperation.  I  would,  however,  be  glad  to 
hope  that  the  rapid  narration  of  his  stirring  history  may  win  from  the 
bar-counter,  or  the  cheap  cigar  shop,  some  young  English -blooded 
boy,  who  reminded  of  the  ancient  glory  of  his  race,  will  fling  his 
tobacco  out  of  the  window,  slop  his  silly  lass's  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and 
manfully  hoist  sail  for  the  Southern  Archipelago,  the  future  El  Dorado 
of  Federated  Australasia. 
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;HE  seventeenth  century  may  be  called  the  century  of  Companies. 

I  The  English,  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  seem 
*^^  almost  simultaneously  to  have  recognised  the  great  principle  of 
Co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of  commercial  enterprise.  In  the 
year  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  certain  merchants  of  the  city 
of  London  a  charter  to  trade  to  the  Eastern  Indies,  reserving  to  them 
all  rights  and  privileges  and  constituting  them  a  body  corporate. 
This  charter  was  the  foundation  of  that  great  power,  afterwards 
known  as  "  John  Company."  Eleven  years  afterwards,  Gerard  le 
Roy,  an  adventurer  of  daring  and  genius,  obtained  a  similar  privi- 
lege for  the  French.  Still  later  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  created  at 
Ostend  a  commission  known  as  the  "  Imperial  Company"  which  died 
strangled  in  its  birth  by  political  intrigue,  while  the  Danes,  under 
Christian  IV-,  established  a  trading  company  in  161 2. 

The  Co-operative  Society  that  at  present  concerns  us,  however, 
is  that  of  the  Dutch.  The  greed  of  Phillip  of  Spain  strove  to  secure 
to  himself  all  the  commerce  of  those  magnificent  islands  6(  the 
Pacific  to  which  the  daring  spirits  of  the  old  world  were  hastening. 
Phillip  knew  that  a  monopoly  of  trade  was  the  first  step  to  universal 
Empire.  He  seized  upon  the  passage  into  the  Baltic  hoping  to 
become  master  of  the  commerce  of  the  North.  He  intended  to 
build  a  city  at  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  there  establish  such  a 
colony  as  might,  to  use  the  words  of  old  Harris,  "  put  it  out  of  the 
Power  of  other  Nations  to  trouble  the  Commerce  of  the  South  Seas 
or  find  a  passage  that  way  to  the  Indies."  Now  Phillip's  revolted 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands  had  already  begun  to  make  a  figure  in 
trade,  and  the  instant  Spain  mastered  Portugal  she  forbade  the  Dutch 
to  purchase  those  commodities  of  the  East,  which,  by  their  commerce 
with  Lisbon  they  had  hitherto  procured  and  advantageously  spread 
over  Europe.  This  prohibition  created  men  like  Abel  Tasman, 
and  made  the  Dutch  lords  of  the  Indies. 

The  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  considering  the  profits  already 
made  by  the  English  who  had  run  successfully  the  Spanish  blockade, 
took  up  a  resolution  to  open  for  themselves  a  passage  to  those 
countries  from  which  they  were  so  contemj)tuously  excluded,  and  in 
1595,  they  organized  a  co-operative,  offensive,  and  defensive  society 
called  "  The  Company  for  Remote  Countries."  The  proceedings  of 
the  captains  employed  by  this  first  company  savour  of  the  piratical. 
Stephen  Van  der  Hagan,  the  gallant  Heemskirk  and  dashing  Oliver 
van  Noort  did  not  stick  at  trifles.  They  were  on  the  decks  of  their 
own  ships,  and  woe  betide  any  adventurous  Spaniard  or  Portuguese 
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vbo  crossed  the  range  of  their  &t  cannon.    The  ships  of  the  Hagoe 

merchants  were  little  better  than  subsidised  privateers,  and  it  was  not 

until  hy  repeated  battles  they  established  a  claim  to  setdement  and 

tiade,  that  the  great  East  Indian  Company  of  the  Netherlands  can 

be  regarded  as  respectably  existent.    The  first  charter  was  dated  20th 

Much,  1602,  and  was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years.    The  second 

chanter  was  granted  on  the  year  that  the  former  expired  and  terminated 

in  1644.    The  third  terminated  on  the  7th  February,  1665.    The  com- 

piny  obtained  five  charters  in  all,  and  in  lieu  of  the  fifth,  which  expired 

in  1717,  procured  from  the   States-General  a  monopoly  of  trade 

within  the  limits  of  the  original  charter,  thus  making  themselves,  not 

only  masters  of  the  rich  commerce  of  Japan,  but  afcoolute  monarchs 

of  Batnvia  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  East. 

To  understand  precisely  the  position  which  the  subject  of  this 
moDograi^  ^^^^  when  he  first  became  notable  in  history,  we  must 
tike  a  rapid  survey  of  the  condition  and  economy  of  the  settlements 
of  the  company.    The  government  was  carried  on  by  a  Govemor- 
Geoeral  and  Council,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  Batavia,  or  at 
AabofTou      Banda,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and   Cochin  were  ruled  by 
Beotenant-govemors,  who  reported  directly  to  head- quarters  at  Batavia. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council  were  specially  instructed  from  Holland 
to  use  the  ships  at  their  disposal  in  the  exploration  of  the  adjoining 
leu,  and  when  the  captains  of  the  Dutch-Indian  fleet  were  not 
duang  Spaniards  or  subjugating  refractory  savage  monarchs,  they 
were  cruising  about  the  unknown  waters  of  the  South  seas  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  Governor.     Now,  in    1642,  that  astute  and 
ambitious   man,   General   Antony   Van   Diemen,    was  Governor   at 
Batavia,  and  one  of  his  most  trusted  captains  was  a  Hollander  of 
obscure  birth  known  as  Abel  Jansen  Tasman. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Dutch  biographers  have  neglected  to 
record  particulars  of  the  life  of  their  countryman.  Notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  his  discoveries  his  name  is  but 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  settlements  of  Dutch-India. 
Nothing  is  said  of  his  birth  or  death  ;  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage 
only  survives,  and  that  but  by  the  accident  that  Valentyn  the 
historian  and  author  of  the  notable  Omstanding  Verbaal  van  de 
Geschiedenissen  en  Zaaken^  etc.y  had  married  into  the  family  of  the 
Secretary  of  Batavia  and  obtained  access  to  the  neglected  private 
journal  of  the  navigator.  Even  this  narration  is  open  to  suspicion,  for 
though  the  Dutch  had  treated  Tasman  with  a  silence  which  was  either 
contempt  or  policy,  other  nations  had  recognised  the  value  of  his 
explorations,  and  several  accounts,  each  purporting  to  be  the  only 
correct  one,  had  appeared  in  England  and  France.  The  editor 
of  De  Hondfs  Collection  of  Voyages  asserts  that  he  himself  possessed 
the  manuscript  journal,  though  his  transcript  differs  in  many  important 
particulars  from  that  of  Valentyn.  An  English  translation  from  £>irk 
Rembrandt^  published  in  London  in  17 11,  again  differs  from  the 
French  of  Thevenot,  and  the  earlier  translation  (1682),  in  Dr,  Hooks 
Philosophical  Collection,  In  the  standard  work  upon  the  lives  of  the 
great   men   of  the    Dutch    Indies — Dubois^    Vies    des    Gouverneurs 
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Hollandois  aux  Indes  Orientales — ^Tasman  is  dismissed  with  a 
paragraph  in  the  Life  of  Anthony  Van  Diemen  \  and  no  known  book 
contains  any  records  of  his  second  voyage.  I  have  taken  the  following 
account  of  the  first  voyage  from  Dalrymple  [  Voyages  to  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean^  Lond.  mdcclxx.]  collating  with  Harris.  \Naviga- 
tiarum  Bibliotheca^  i744.]  Thevenot,  and  the  Terra  Australis 
Cognita  published  in  Edinburgh,  1766.  Dalrymple  asserts  that  his 
narrative  is  a  transcript  of  Valentyn's  reprinted  M.S.  corrected  by  De 
Hondt's  quarto,  published  at  the  Hague,  1749;  Thevenot's  folio  of 
1663  ;  Nasborough's  Voyage^  171 1  >  and  Campbell's  Navig,  et.  Itiner 
Bibliotheca  (the  London  folio  of  1744.) 

On  the  14th  August,  1642,  Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two 
vessels  of  the  Company,  the  "Heemskirk"  and  the  "Zeehan  "  (named 
as  are  the  two  peaks  which  overlook  Macquarie  Harbour  after  the  two 
great  adventurers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Empire  in  the 
South),  his  instructions  being  to  discover  the  extent  of  that  Australian 
continent  which  previous  navigators  had  already  discovered. 
Touching  at  the  Isle  of  France,  he  shaped  his  course  south,  then 
south-east,  meeting  with  stormy  weather.  On  the  22nd  November, 
in  lat.  42°  58'  S.,  the  compasses  traversed  eight  points,  so  that  they 
imagined  themselves  near  some  magnetic  mines,  and  on  the  24th, 
land  was  discovered  ten  miles  distant,  which  Tasman  named  "  Van 
Diemen's  Land  "  after  the  Governor-General. 

Stress  of  weather  drove  them  out  to  sea,  and  they  did  not 
attempt  a  landing  until  the  2nd  of  December,  when,  having  anchored 
in  Frederick  Henry  Bay,  they  sent  Francis  Jacobez,  the  master  of  the 
"  Heemskirk,"  with  a  guard  of  four  musqueteers,  and  attended  by  the 
prauw  of  the  "  Zeehan,"  to  look  for  water.  In  three  hours  Jacobez 
returned  without  accident,  and  reported  abundance  of  wood  and 
water,  but  had  seen  no  human  being,  hearing  only  a  noise  as  of  a 
gong  at  a  little  distance.  Prudent  Tasman  waited  all  that  day, 
observing  from  the  ship  smoke  towards  the  W.  by  N.  and  **  seeing 
plainly  men  of  extraordinary  size  "  moving  along  the  shore.  On  the 
3rd,  he  attempted  a  landing  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  taking  with 
him  a  boat's  crew  and  six  men,  but  the  surf  being  dangerous  the 
carpenter,  Peter  Jacobez,  swam  ashore,  towing  with  him  a  pole  and 
the  Dutch  flag.  Making  shift  to  set  up  his  pole  near  four  high  trees, 
the  new-found  territory  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  our 
saturated  carpenter,  and  two  days  after  Tasman  sailed  to  the  east, 
thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  prosecute  enquiries  into  the  customs 
of  the  inhabitants.  Calculating  his  latitude  and  longitude  by  the 
new  notation  [longitude  east  and  west  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich],  it  would  appear  that  the  land  first  seen  was  Point  Hibbs, 
and  that  had  Tasman  run  up  Storm  Bay  he  would  have  reached  the 
present  site  of  Hobart  Town.  In  any  case,  if,  instead  of  sailing  out 
eastward  he  had  continued  his  course  northerly  about  four  degrees, 
he  would  have  struck  the  continent  some  three  degrees  east  of  the 
present  site  of  Melbourne,  midway  between  Wilson's  Promontory  and 
Cape  Howe,  while  less  than  a  single  degree  north  from  this  point  of 
divergence  would  have  brought  him  into  the  straits  which  divide  Van 
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Diemen's  T^ind  from  Terra  Auslralis,  and  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  Bass.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  instructions  were  so 
framed  as  to  induce  him  to  rather  sail  for  the  south,  where  it  was 
believed  existed  islands  as  rich  in  spices  as  those  of  the  Javan 
Archipelago. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  in  latitude  42°  10'  S.,  and  longitude 
178°  j8'  E.,  he  discovered  a  mountainous  country,  which  he  named 
Siaaten  I^nd,  and  anchored  in  what  he  calls  a  "fine  bay,"  but  which 
was  really  the  straits  between  the  north  and  middle  islands  of  New 
Zealand.  When  ihus  at  anchor,  a  disturbance  look  place  with  the 
natives  who  approached  in  iheir  canoes  and  surrounded  ihe  two 
vessels.  Seven  canoes  full  of  Maories  in  war  costume  lay  off  the 
"Zeehan,"  and  live  canoes,  each  containing  seventeen  men,  put  off  to 
the  "  Heemskirk."  Tasman  describes  the  natives  as  of  a  colour 
between  brown  and  yellow,  their  hair  twisted  on  their  heads  like  that 
of  the  Japanese,  and  their  bodies  covered  round  ihe  loins  with  a  sort 
of  mat.  The  plates  in  Dalr\'mple's  work  portray  the  natives  as 
Maories.  An  affray  took  place  In  which  the  Maories  up- 
set the  prauw  of  the  "  Zeehan,"  killing  three  men,  and  forcing  the 
others  to  swim  for  Iheir  lives.  The  weather  being  rough,  Tasman 
thought  it  prudent  to  depart  without  risking  further  combat,  so, 
naming  the  ill-omened  spot  "  Murderers'  Bay,"  he  sailed  to  the 
eastward. 

Here  again  Ihe  Dutchman  was  just  on  the  point  of  anticipat- 
ing ihe  discovery  of  Cook's  Straits.  He  sailed  to  the  north  to 
Three  King's  Island,  in  latitude  34"  25'  S.,  and  longiitude  172°  40', 
naming  a  cape  to  the  eastward  (the  north-west  coast  of  Auckland) 
Maria  Van  Diemen,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Being  in  stress  for  provisions,  he  did  not  land,  and  sailed 
north  for  the  islands  of  Cocos  and  Hoorn  (discovered  by  Schonten  in 
1616)  for  a  supply  of  food.  After  passing  a  rock  which  he  named 
High  Pylstaarls  Island,  from  the  abundance  of  its  fowl,  he  sighted, 
on  the  3ist  January,  1643,  two  islands  called  Amsterdam  and 
Middleberg  (jiart  of  the  Friendly  Islands),  the  inhabitants  of  which 
brought  fruit,  pigs,  and  poultry.  The  navigators  went  ashore  here 
and  held  a  festival.  Tasman  gives  a  most  picturesque  description  of 
his  reception  by  the  King,  which  I  regret  I  have  not  space  to  quote, 
regretting  even  more  also  that  I  cannot  reproduce  the  fantastic  and 
charming  illustration  of  the  "  Harbour  of  Amsterdam  Island,"  and 
the  bird's  ej'e  view  of  the  anchored  fleet  lying  outside  the  palisaded 
and  populous  town. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  he  discovered  the  islands  of  I'rince 
William,  and  on  the  the  aind  an  easterly  trade  wind  in  latitude 
S°  2'  S.,  and  longitude  178'^  32'  E.,  brought  him  in  sight  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Ontong  Java,  by  l.e  Maire.  and  set  down  by 
him  as  ninety  miles  from  New  (iuinea.  From  thence  he  sailed  to 
New  Britain,  which  he  erroneously  called  New  Guinea,  and  passing 
by  Seram-Bourg  and  Boston,  arrived  at  Baiavia  on  the  15th  of  June, 
having  accomplished  his  voyage  in  ten  months.  A  map  of  his 
discoveries  was  sent  to  Amsterdam. 
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As  I  have  before  said,  no  complete  memoir  exists  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Tasman,  though  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  more 
important  in  its  results  than  the  first  one.  Mr.  Major  supposes  that 
these  records  were  wantonly  destroyed.  There  is  some  reason  for  this 
supposition,  for  the  Company  was  unreasonably  jealous  of  the 
progress  made  by  its  West  India  rival,  and  carefully  locked  up  all 
charts  which  might  give  aid  to  foreign  mariners  adventuring  into  those 
seas  which  it  regarded  as  its  own.  The  works  from  which  historians 
compiled  their  narratives  were  few  in  number.  Almost  all  that  was 
publicly  known  concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Batavian  governors 
was  to  be  found  in  Thevenot's  folio  of  1663-72  ;  the  Nord  en  Oost 
Tartarye  of  Witsen,  1692-1705  ;  Valentyn's  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost 
Indien  1724-26;  \n  tht  Inieidning  tot  de  aigemeen  Geografhie )  Nicolas 
Strnyk^  1740,  and  the  celebrated  Book  of  Despatches  quoted  by 
Flinders  in  the  introduction  to  his  Voyages. 

In  this  last-named  work,  the  instructions  to  Tasman  for  his  second 
voyage  in  1644,  are  set  down  with  a  phlegmatic  and  money-making 
caution  which  is  curious  to  contemplate.  No  ardour  for  science 
or  for  discovery  for  discovery's  sake  stirred  the  mercantile  souls 
of  the  "  Company."  Tasman  was  to  "  put  up  signs  of  possession  " 
on  such  countries  as  he  might  discover,  by  "planting  European 
trees,  and  carving  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Company  on 
posts,  stones,  and  rocks."  He  was  to  institute  trade  with  the  natives, 
but  "  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  value  of  precious  metals,"  showing 
samples  of  lead,  tin,  or  pewter  as  of  more  value  than  gold.  He  was 
to  bring  home  samples  of  everything  likely  to  be  of  mercantile  value 
and  to  make  treaties  with  the  natives  to  exclude  in  trading  transactions 
all  other  nations  but  the  Dutch.  He  was  to  make  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  bays,  capes,  rivers,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  a 
draughtsman  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  desired  to  note  most 
carefully  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  prevailing  currents  of  wind. 
His  sailing  directions  were  as  follow  : — He  was  to  proceed  to  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  thence  by  Tenimber,  Key,  and  Aroun  to  Point  Ture  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Guinea.  From  that  place  he  was  to  continue  east- 
ward to  9°  south  latitude,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  within  the  great 
inlet  of  Spratt's  River  there  is  not  an  entrance  into  the  South  Sea. 
Thence  to  coast  along  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea  to  the  farthest 
known  spots  in  17°  south  latitude,  and  follow  the  coast,  despite  all 
opposing  winds,  in  order  "  that  we  may  be  sure  whether  this  land  is 
divided  from  the  great  known  south  continent  or  not."  If  he  found  that 
the  great  south  land  ivas  so  divided  his  instructions  were  to  circum- 
navigate it,  but  if — as  the  Council  believed — no  opening  existed 
between  New  Ciuinea  and  New  Holland,  Tasman  was  to  run  down 
the  north  coast  to  south  latitude  22^  proceed  to  Houtman's 
Abrolhos,  fish  up  a  chest  of  dollars  lost  in  Pelsart's  wreck,  pick  up 
two  Dutchmen  who  had  been  there  put  ashore  for  mutiny,  and  obtain 
from  them  all  particulars  of  the  country.  If  the  weather  did  not 
permit  him  to  go  to  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  he  was  to  complete  the 
discovery  of  Arnhem  and  Van  Diemen's  Lands  and  return  by  Java 
and  the  Straits  of  Sunda.      So  he  departed  some  time  in  January, 
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''  1644,  with  three  ships,  the  "Limmen,"  the  "Zeemeuw"  and  the 
"  Brak, "  and  disappears  for  ever  out  of  human  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cool-headed  navigator  fulfilled  his 
mission  with  honour  and  credit  and  brought  back  numerous  drawings 
and  plans.  These  together  with  his  charts  and  journal  were  carefully 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  the  Company.  The  only  fragment  of 
anything  which  looks  like  an  authentic  record  is  some  four 
paragraphs  of  a  journal  published  in  1 705,  by  Witsen,  and  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Tasman.  These  paragraphs  are  understood  to  refer 
to  Papua,  though  the  latitude  is  given  17°  12'  south,  and  longitude 
iji°  east.  They  describe  the  natives  as  very  populous  and 
possessing  bows  and  arrows.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
assumption  of  Burgomaster  Witsen  is  unwarranted.  Better  evidence 
of  Tasman's  fortune  are  the  maps  of  1648-60.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  map  of  Australia  was  inscribed  in  the  floor  of  the 
Stadthouse  in  Amsterdam  (1648^,  Louis  Mayerne  Turquel 
pubHshed  at  Paris  a  mappemonde,  which  is  evidently  leased  upon 
observations  similar  to  those  which  Tasman  was  directed  to 
make.  So  also  in  the  Mar  di  Indi-t  in  the  1650  edition  of  Janssen's 
Alias,  in  the  Alias  of  Klencke  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  sixteenth  chart 
of  Thetienofs  Relation  de  divers  voyages  curieux  (1663),  distinct  refer- 
ence is  made  to  discoveries  which  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
were  made  by  Tasman.  In  one  of  the  early  maps  of  Van  Keulen  a 
portion  of  Tasman's  track  with  his  soundings  is  given,  and  m  the 
British  Museum  is  a  chart  which  Mr.  Major  regards  as  3  copy  of 
Tasman's  own  [See  Majors  Rarly  Voyages  to  Terra  Australis  : 
/Hiroduelioii,  p.  xcvi],  and  which  appears  to  give  evidence  that, 
missing  the  discovery  that  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland  were 
separated  by  sea,  he  took  the  alternative  aflbrded  him  and  continued 
sounding  down  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  sounded  ingloriously  ail  the 
way  to  De  U'itt's  Land  and  then  returned  in  a  direct  line  north-west 
for  Java. 

So  ends  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  a  man  who  was  without 
doubt  a  prudent  commander  and  a  competent,  well-skilled  navigator. 
That  he  did  not  leave  a  larger  memory  is  perhaps  due  to  the  system 
which  created  him — a  system  which  cultivated  human  sponges  to  be 
filled,  squeezed  and  thrown  away. 
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iT  daylight  on  the  13th  May,  1787,  His  Majesty's  ship  "Sinus" 

1  made  signal  to  sail  to  a  little  fleet  that  had  been  lying  off  the 
""^^  Mother  Bank  since  the  i6th  of  March.  This  little  fleet  was 
destined  to  carry  Governor  Phillip  to  take  formal  possession  of 
Botany  Bay,  a  place  recommended  to  the  Government  as  suitable  for 
a  convict  station. 

The  fleet  was  not  a  large  one.  It  consisted  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
**  Sirius,"  "Supply,"  and  "Hyena  "  (the  latter  only  acting  as  convoy  for 
a  certain  distance),  three  victualling  ships  with  two  years'  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  settlement,  and  six  transports  with  troops  and 
convicts.  The  Major-Commandant  and  his  stafl*  were  on  board  the 
"  Sirius,"  and  the  transports  carried  about  200  officers  and  soldiers, 
together  with  775  convicts,  consisting  of  565  men,  192  women,  and 
18  children.  The  list  of  the  military  force,  as  given  by  Captain 
Watkin  French,  of  the  marines  (from  whose  account  of  the  expedition 
the  minuter  details  of  this  paper  are  derived),  is  worth  noting — 
four  captains,  twelve  subalterns,  twenty-four  sergeants  and  corporals, 
eight  drummers,  and  160  private  marines,  and  he  adds  that  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  were  mechanics  and  husbandmen  specially 
selected  by  order  of  the  Government.  Having  got  through  the 
Needles  with  a  "  fresh  leading  breeze,  the  convicts  began  to  repine  at 
their  lot,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  getting  their  irons  knocked 
ofl  by  order  of  the  Commandant,  and  sending  a  few  messages  to 
England  by  the  "Hyena,"  which  parted  company  that  afternoon, 
matters  began  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
It  was  seven  years  after  the  Gordon  riots  and  the  burning  of  Newgate. 
American  independence  had  been  already  declared,  and  the  blood- 
shed at  Bunker's  Hill  had  caused  the  tree  of  liberty  to  blossom  and 
bud.  Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  the  "Royal  George"  had  gone  down 
at  Spithead.  William  Pitt  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  had  been 
Premier  of  England  for  four  years.  The  steam-engine  had  supplanted 
the  hand-loom  in  the  cotton  mills  for  nearly  three  years.  Poor  Peg 
Nicholson  had  just  stabbed  at  George  HI.,  and  Edmund  Burke  had 
thrown  the  first  stone  at  Warren  Hastings.  Washington  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  presidency,  and  the  Convocation  of  Notables  was  waiting 
to  be  convoked.  It  was  the  age  of  mail  coaches,  knee-breeches, 
frogs.  Frenchmen,  taxation,  and  wooden  shoes.  England  was  yet 
bleeding  from  her  struggle  with  her  colonies,  and  the  thundercloud 
of  revolution  hung  over  France.  Napoleon  had  just  got  his 
commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  and  the  Bastille  had  not  yet  fallen. 
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After  tonrhing  at  Tcneriffe  on  the  3rd  June— where  a  convict 
nade  a  despeme  attempt  to  escape  by  seizinga  boat  in  the  night  and 
loving  off  to  a  small  core,  from  which  he  intended  to  "  cross  to  the 
Great  Canaries  **— and  Rio  de  Janeiro  00  the  7th  August,  the  fleet 
cast  andwr  in  Table  Ba^  on  the  ijdi  of  October,  ami  found  the 
haibooraowdedwirii  shipping.  At  the  Cape  they  remained  until  the 
latfi  of  Kovcmbcr,  and  took  on  board  two  bulls,  seten  cows, 
tine  hone^  fntty4bar  diccp^  thirty-two  hogs,  besides  goats  and 
poohry,  iar  the  puipose  of  storking  the  settlement  A  for  officen 
also  pncbaned  live  sttick,  hot  found  it  an  inoonvenient  f'^^f^*'^ 
as  Inif  coii  16s.  the  hnndredwei^x.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  the 
cspeiBdan  10  be  iuinmed  by  the  master  of  an  American  diip— 140  days 
froBi  Porton,  on  a  trading  nm^  to  the  East  Indies^  and  rescoer  of 
tfaeofioenandcrevofthe  ^  IIaicocii.'wredbBd  00  die  Cape  de  Verde 

''if  a  leoepiion  ooold  be  seemed,  cmigntaon  woold  take 

10  Xcv  Soudi  Wales,  not  only  from  the  old  orwtincnr  but  die 

the  spirit   of  adveaasit:  and  thirst  for  notdtj 


Goroncr  Rsljip  resolred  to  c±Bii^ 

the  ^Sarass*  loihe  ^Soa^a^Jy.^  and  jinceed  on  Us 

for  the  lett  of  like  Sees.    On  cbe  sftb.  tSaescfone; 
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M.  de  La  Perrouse.  The  next  morning  the  two  nations  saluted  each 
other  as  they  passed  with  flags  flying  in  the  solitary  bay.  After  a  few 
hours  run  to  Port  Jackson,  during  which  time  the  party  admired 
the  luxuriant  prospect  of  its  shores,  among  which  many  of  the 
"Indians"  were  frequently  seen,  they  anchored  in  a  snug  cove, 
and  on  the  next  day  commenced  to  disembark. 

Setting  vigorously  to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees,  set  up  the 
tents,  and  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  their  future  home,  the  expedi- 
tion passed  away  some  weeks  pleasantly  enough.  The  Governor 
flxed  his  residence  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  rivulet  at  the  head 
of  the  cove,  with  a  large  body  of  convicts  encamped  near  him,  and  on 
the  western  side  were  stationed  the  remaining  body  of  prisoners,  with 
guards  posted  over  them  night  and  day.  The  pressure  of  business — 
that  is  to  say,  the  making  of  huts  and  daubing  of  wattles — prevented 
the  immediate  reading  of  the  commissions,  but  on  the  7th  of 
February  the  colony  was  taken  possession  of  in  due  form.  On  that 
day  the  oflicers  of  the  guard  took  post  in  the  Marine  battalion,  which 
was  drawn  up  and  marched  ofl*  the  parade,  with  colours  flying  and 
music  playing,  to  an  adjoining  ground  which  had  been  cleared  for 
the  occasion,  and  upon  which  the  convicts  were  assembled.  The 
Judge- Advocate,  David  Collins,  Esq.,  then  read  His  Majesty's  com- 
mission, which  appointed  His  Excellency,  Arthur  Phillip,  Esq., 
Governor  and  Captain-General  in  and  over  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  dependencies ;  together  with  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  laws,  and  patents  for  holding  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  Upon  this  His  Excellency  made  a  judicious  speech 
to  the  convicts,  assuring  them  of  his  desire  to  treat  them  fairly  and 
kindly.  Three  volleys  w^ere  fired  by  the  troops,  who  then  marched 
back  to  their  parade,  and  were  reviewed  by  His  Excellency,  and  the 
day's  proceedings  wound  up  by  a  "  cold  collation  *'  in  His  Excel- 
lency's newly-erected  tent,  and  the  "drinking  of  many  loyal  and 
public  toasts."  We  can  imagine  the  happy  little  picnic  party  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  drinking  prosperity  to  Port  Jackson,  with  the 
"  Indians  "  handy  in  the  adjoining  bush,  and  about  1,200  square  feet 
of  cleared  land  round  about  them,  all  unwitting  of  goldfields, 
Bathurst  rushes,  separation  of  Victoria,  land  acts,  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  like. 

The  extent  of  the  Governor's  authority  by  this  commission  is 
defined  to  reach  from  43°  39'  south  to  latitude  10°  37'  south,  and 
commencing  again  at  the  135°  of  longitude,  east  of  Greenwich,  it 
proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  includes  all  islands  within  the 
limits  of  the  specified  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  far  as  re- 
garded his  authority  over  his  governed  subjects  he  was  absolute  ;  he 
had  no  council,  he  could  imprison  at  will  and  pardon  at  will. 

He  was  soon  called  upon  to  exercise  his  power.  Four  days 
after  the  conciliatory  speech,  three  convicts  were  brought  to  trial. 
One  was  convicted  of  striking  a  marine  with  a  cooper's  adze,  and 
received  150  lashes  for  his  pains.  Another,  for  theft,  was  marooned 
on  an  adjoining  island,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  for  a  wedc  ; 
while  a  third,  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes,  was  pardoned  by  the 
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grace  of  ihe  Governor.  On  the  28th  of  February  a  "  mutinous  "  plot 
was  discovered  among  the  convicts,  who  had  planned  to  steal  the  yirovi- 
sions  and  lake  to  the  bush.  Four  were  arraigned,  three  sentenced  to 
death,  and  ihe  fourth  to  be  flogged.  Only  one,  however,  was 
executed — the  ringleader,  Thomas  Barrett,  "  an  old  and  desperate 
offender,  who  died  with  a  hardy  spirit."  He  was  swung  off  the  limb 
of  a  big  tree,  near  which  were  assembled  the  whole  body  of  convicts, 
guarded  by  the  battalion  of  Marines. 

The  constitution  of  the  Court  by  which  these  fellows  were  tried 
mas  rather  peculiar.  The  number  of  members,  including  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  was  limited  to  seven,  who  are  expressly  ordered  to  be 
officers  of  either  array  or  navy.  The  Court  being  met  in  military 
fashion — armed,  the  Judge- .Advocate  swears  in  the  members  in  the 
manner  adopted  towards  jurymen,  and  is  afterwards  sworn  in  himself 
in  the  same  manner.  The  crime  is  then  put  to  tbe  prisoner,  and  the 
prosecution  is  left  entirely  to  the  person  at  whose  suit  he  is  tried. 
The  witnesses  are  all  examined  on  oath,  and  the  decision  is  directed 
to  be  given  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  "  or  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  allowing  for  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  settlement," 
by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  capital  cases,  however,  five  out  of  the 
seven  members  must  concur  to  make  a  verdict.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  Court,  the  court-house  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  under  arms, 
and  admission  granted  to  any  one  who  might  choose  to  enter  it. 

On  the  15th  February,  Lieutenant  Bull  sailed  for  Norfolk  Island, 
a  place  concerning  which  Ihe  "Ministry"  had  heard  great  reports, 
and  took  with  him  Lieutentant  King  as  commandant,  a  surgeon,  a 
midshipman,  a  weaver,  two  marines,  and  sixteen  convicts,  of  whom 
six  were  women.  Events  went  on  quietly  enough.  The  natives,  or 
"  Indians "  as  they  seem  to  have  been  called,  were  friendly,  and 
viewed  with  astonishment  the  white  skins  and  shaven  chins  of  the 
new  comers.  Governor  Phillip  seems  to  have  protected  thein  from 
insult,  and  they  in  return  behaved  with  some  civility,  though  occasion- 
ally breaking  out  and  knocking  in  the  skull  of  some  aggressive  convict. 
They  were  a  poor  set  of  creatures,  going  entirely  naked,  sleeping  in  a 
■•Ort  of  coffin  of  bark,  eating  roots,  and  refusing  rtim,  but  when  roused 
'""ley  could  be  dangerous.  Their  weapons  were  stone  hatchets,  wooden 
rords,  spears,  and  clubs.  The  dingo,  that  pest  of  the  early  squatters, 
was  quite  domesticated  in  those  days.  Governor  Phillip  had  one 
given  to  him  as  a  present  by  a  friendly  native,  and  thought  it  some- 
thing like  a  fox.  With  the  asjiect  and  appearance  of  the  colony  the 
settlers  seemed  more  than  satisfied,  but  they  complained  bitterly  at 
first  of  the  bad  grain  of  the  wood.  Snakes  were  plentiful,  and  the 
tmu  and  kangaroo  alarmed  the  female  convicts  greatly.  The  soil 
seemed  welt  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  the  vegetables  planted  by 
the  garrison  grew  very  successfully.  The  notion  of  "mines,"  which 
it  would  appear  had  possessed  the  brain  of  some  wild  dreamer 
in  England,  was  speedily  laughed  to  scorn,  although  Governor  Phillips 
observed  a  "prodigious  chain  of  mountains,"  running  north  and 
40Uth,  at  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles  inland,  which  he  thought 
duigbt  be  worth  exploring. 
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In  the  middle  of  March  the  French  departed  on  the  prosecution 
of  their  voyage.  Theirships — under  the  command  of  M.  De  LaPerrouse 
— had  sailed  from  France  on  the  ist  August,  1785,  and  as  all  the 
world  knows,  were  not  destined  to  get  back  again.  While  at  Botany 
Bay,  Abbe  Receveur — the  naturalist  attached  to  the  expedition — died, 
and  was  buried  on  the  north  shore,  with  a  plate  of  copper  attached  to  a 
tree  above  his  grave. 

On  the  20th  March  the  **  Supply  "  returned  from  Norfolk  Island, 
having  safely  landed  Lieutenant  King.  Lieutenant  Bull  reported 
that  the  Norfolk  pines  were  very  large,  but  regretted  much  that  he 
could  not  find  any  New  Zealand  Flax,  arguing  badly  for  the  future 
commercial  prosi>erity  of  the  Colony  from  that  circumstance. 

Winter  now  coming  on,  the  erection  of  barracks  was  set  about 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  privates  of  each  company  undertook  to 
build  for  themselves  two  wooden  houses,  68ft.  in  length  and  23ft.  in 
breadth,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  undertaking  and  proceed 
on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  plan  of  the  town,  moreover,  was  drawn 
*  out,  and  it  being  agreed  that  "  to  proceed  on  a  narrow  confined  scale 
in  a  country  of  the  extensive  limits  we  possess  would  be  unpardon- 
able, extent  of  empire  commanding  grandeur  of  design,"  the  principal 
street  was  laid  down  200  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  rest  in  corresponding 
proportion.  Possessed  with  the  same  admirable  notions.  His 
Excellency  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  interior.  His  party 
consisted  of  eleven  persons,  but  at  the  end  of  four  days,  provisions 
growing  scarce,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  return. 

Now  the  troubles  began.  Fresh  meat  began  to  fail.  The 
"  Supply  "  went  to  Howe's  Island  (discovered  on  her  former  trip)  to 
look  for  turtle,  but  found  none.  Fish  became  scarce.  It  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  kill  the  live  stock  bought  at  so  great  an  expense 
at  the  Cape,  and  the  settlement  was  compelled  to  live  almost  entirely 
on  salt  provisions.  As  a  natural  consequence,  scurvy  broke  out; 
vegetables  were  scarce,  and  the  garrison  fell  sick.  It  drew  near  the 
time  for  the  departure  of  the  ships  for  Europe,  and  earnest  repre- 
sentations were  made  concerning  the  supply  of  fresh  meat.  But  there 
was  a  hopeful  spirit  abroad. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  birthday  all  the  officers  dined 
with  the  Governor,  and  among  other  toasts  drunk  was  that  of 
"  Prosperity  of  Sydney  Cove  in  Cumberland  County."  At  daylight 
the  ships  fired  twenty-one  guns  each,  which  was  repeated  at  noon,  and 
answered  by  three  volleys  from  the  battalion  of  Marines.  EsLch 
prisoner  received  an  allowance  of  grog,  and — glorious  day — "every 
non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier  had  the  honour  of 
drinking  His  Majesty's  health  in  a  pint  of  porter,  served  out  at  the 
flag-staf!."  Three  days*  holiday  were  given  to  every  convict  on  the 
Island,  and  four  felons  who  had  been  marconed  in  irons  were  allowed 
to  rejoin  their  comrades.  This  indulgence,  however,  was  followed  by 
ill  effects.  A  prisoner  named  Samuel  Peyton,  twenty  years  of  age,  broke 
open  an  officer's  marquee  with  intent  to  commit  robber)-,  for  which 
offence  he  was  tried  and  hung,  together  with  another  man  named 
Corbett,  who  had  attempted  to  escape. 
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On  the  14th  of  July,  1788,  the  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Sirius  "  and  the  "  Supply,"  which  had  gone  to  Norfolk  Island,  sailed 
for  England,  to  report  to  the  British  Government  that  the  Colony  of 
Port  Jackson  had  been  successfully  established. 

Looking  back^while  a  boy  yells  latest  Sydney  telegrams  under 
my  window — from  the  new  story  of  1870  to  this  old  story  of  1788,  it 
seems  worth  the  re-telling. 


THE  SCOTCH  MARTYR  CONVICTS. 


N  the  various  histories  of  Australia  reference  is  made  to  the  story 
of  "  The  Scotch  Martyrs,"  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Margarot,  and 
Skirving.  These  gentlemen  were  sent  as  felons  to  Sydney  in  the 
year  1794,  and  their  crime  was  indting  certain  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  Crown  for  Universal  Suffrage.  The  accounts 
given  of  their  sufferings  and  adventures  differ  materially ;  the  fullest 
is  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett, •in  his  Australian  Discovery  and 
Exploration; — and  even  the  report  of  the  trial  by  Howell  is  not 
corroborated  in  all  particulars  by  other  authorities.  Unfortunately 
books  which  ought  to  throw  further  light  on  the  matter  are  not 
accessible.  Mr.  Palmer  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Sydney  in 
the  "  Surprise  "  transport,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Joyce,  and  a 
letter  bf  his,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  arrival  in  New  South 
Wales,  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Repository^  but  neither  work  is 
obtainable  in  Melbourne.  I  have  done  my  best  to  reconcile 
incongruities  and  relate  the  extraordinary  history  with  some 
degree  of  coherence. 

The  year  1793  was  an  eventful  one  in  Europe.  The  French 
Revolution  was  at  its  height,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  were  disturbed 
with  fear  of  social  revolution  or  with  hope  of  political  reform.  The 
National  Convention  sitting  at  Paris  had,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
ordered  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  feeling  of  terror  and 
insecurity  became  intensified.  London  had  just  seen  the  Gordon 
riots,  and  had  pronounced  Thomas  Paine  guilty  of  libel  in  publishing 
the  Rights  of  Man,  All  over  the  Kingdom  were  societies  calling 
themselves  "The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,"  **The 
London  Corresponding  Society,"  "  The  Revolutionary  Society/* 
"  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People  ; "  and  the  Government  were 
unusually  active  in  prosecuting  the  vendors  of  pamphlets  printed  by 
these  bodies.  On  tiie  23rd  of  February,  Thomas  Holland,  a  print- 
seller  in  Oxford  Street,  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  ;£^ioo,  for  publishing  An  Address  to  the  Addresses  on  the  late 
Proclamation — an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  war  with  France — 
and  the  following  day  Daniel  Eaton  was  arrested  for  circulating  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Political  Hog's-wash.  On  the  ist  of  March,  Butler 
and  Bond  were  fined  ^^500  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  Newgate, 
for  printing  a  publication  animadverting  on  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  on  the  nth  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  IreUuid 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  magistrates  to  disperse  by  fireamui 
all  private  political  assemblies.  On  the  26th  March,  Dr.  Jam 
Reynolds,  a  physician  in  good  practice  at  Belfast,  was  committed 
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Kilmainham  Gaol  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  "  concerning  the 
condilion  of  the  district  where  he  resided ''—that  is,  I  suppose,  tc 
betray  his  disaffected  neighbours  ;  and  on  the  8th  May  two  book- 
sellers, named  Ridgway  and  Symonds,  were  imprisoned  for  three 
years  and  fined  £ioo  for  publishing  the  works  of  the  abhorred 
Paine.  On  the  iglh  of  June,  Frost,  the  altorney,  was  struck  off  the 
rolls  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  "  using  seditious  words  ;  "  and 
on  the  30th  August  one  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  the  younger,  of  Hunter's 
Hill,  was  put  on  his  trial  tor  sedition  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Muir  was  a  young  man  of  true  ambition  and  parts.  Born  in 
Glasgow  in  1765,  he  was  admitied  a  member  of  ihe  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and,  being  of  a  liberal  dis])osition,  and  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  social  developments,  soon  found  his  sympathies  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  political  reform.  About  1792  one  of  the  numerous 
societies  which  I  have  mentioned  established  a  branch  in  Glasgow, 
and  Muir  became  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause.  Allied  with  him 
was  a  Mr.  Palmer — the  Rev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  native  of 
Hedfordshire,  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  ordained  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  1783 
became  a  convert  10  Unitarian  ism,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  laboored  for  some  eight  years  as  a  clergyman 
of  that  denomination.  He,  too,  was  strongly  impressed  with  litreral 
'ews,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Friends  of  Liberty,"  together 
iih  Messrs.  Skirving,  Gerald,  and  Margarol.  The  "Friends  of 
'iberty "  held  meetings  in  various  places,  one  being  in  "  Berean 
Meeting  House"  at  Dundee,  another,  "  Laurie's  Rooms"  in  Edinburgh, 
and  another.an  inn  in  Archintilloch.  The  meetings  in  themselves  were 
harmless  enough,  but  it  happened  that  the  dreaded  1  homas  Paine 
was  quoted,  and  that  in  the  speeches  made  by  Palmer  and  Margarot 
language  less  guarded  than  the  times  demanded  was  too  often  used. 
"  We  are  oppressed  with  taxes."  "  We  are  spending  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  nation  in  an  unholy  war  against  a  people  who  seek  but 
the  right  of  everj-  man — liberty. '■  "  Universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  are  the  only  means  to  enable  the  people  to  govern." 
"  No  man  has  a  right  to  acquire  land  in  fee  simple  from  the  State." 
"The  overgrown  estates  of  nobles  and  rich  commons  originated  in 
r^}ine,  murder,  desolation,  and  proscription. '  "Those  who  have  no 
votes  in  the  election  of  representatives  are  not  free,"  fire  :— all  of 
which  seems  tame  enough  in  these  days,  but  all  of  which  in  July, 
1793 — when  Charlotte  Corday  had  just  stabbed  Marat — was  very 
terrible  treason  indeed. 

Mr.  Muir  was  tried  tirst.  He  was  accused  of  having  by  his 
speeches,  publications  and  acts,  excited  the  citizens  to  sedition,  and 
ci  having  absconded  from  the  Kingdom  when  called  upon  to  stand 
trial.  His  seditious  practices  consisted  in  holding  meetings  of 
"  Society  of  Friends  of  (he  People,"  in  corresponding  with  the 
niled  Irishmen,"  "and  in  printing  the  rude  remarks  of  Thomas 
tie."  His  absconding  consisted  in  his  having  taken  a  passage  for 
w  York,  and  landing  again  in  Ireland  when  the  vessel  in  vilutVLVt 
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shipped  put  into  Belfast  for  cargo.  The  evidence  against  him,  so  far 
as  these  circumstances  were  concerned,  was  undeniable.  He  lent 
Thomas  Paine's  book  to  many  people,  and  spoke  of  it  highly.  He 
read  an  address  from  the  "  United  Irishmen  "  to  the  "  Scotch  Society," 
and  openly  pronounced  himself  a  friend  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  an 
ally  to  the  Irish  cause.  He  had  in  his  pocket  when  arrested,  a 
passport  from  General  Mausry  in  favour  of  "  Citizen  Muir,"  given 
"  in  the  first  year  of  the  French  Republic"  He  had  given  orders 
that  letters  were  to  be  sent  to  him  under  cover  *^  Au  citoyen  de 
Coudille^  Hotel  de  Toulon^  No.  i  rue  des  Fosses  du  Temple"  All  sorts 
of  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  his  unguarded  language,  and  the 
gravest  attention  was  paid  to  their  trumpery.  A  servant  lass  named 
Annie  Fisher  was  complimented  by  the  Court  upon  her  honesty  when 
she  said  that  she  heard  her  yoimg  master  tell  his  hairdresser  to  buy 
Paine's  /lights  of  Man^  and  keep  it  in  the  shop  to  enlighten  the 
people.  Another  witness  said  that  the  prisoner  stated  that  members 
of  Parliament  should  have  forty  shillings  a  day,  and  none  but  honest 
men  sit  in  the  Legislature.  A  third  was  permitted  to  allege,  as  a 
proof  of  the  young  man's  hatred  of  the  Government,  that  he  had 
termed  the  Irish  Catholics  "  men  taxed  without  being  represented, 
bound  by  laws  to  which  they  had  given  no  consent,  and  politically 
dead  in  their  native  land."  The  High  Court — Lord  Justice  Clerk 
(M*Queen),  Lord  Henderland,  Lord  Swinton,  Lord  Dunsinnan,  and 
Lord  Abercrombie — found  the  "  panel  '*  guilty  with  one  voice,  and 
sentenced  him  to  transportation  beyond  seas  for  fourteen  years,  under 
penalty  of  death  should  he  return  before  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

Palmer  fared  equally  ill.  An  attempt  by  his  counsel  to  over- 
throw the  indictment  on  account  of  the  misspelling  of  his  name — 
Fische — was  promptly  rebutted.  There  was  no  evidence  that  he 
wrote  the  MS.  of  the  "  libel "  complained  of,  but  it  was  proved  that 
he  paid  for  the  printing  of  it,  and  he  too  received  his  sentence — seven 
years  merely — for  an  offence  which  Lord  Eskgrove  characterized  as 
"  dangerous  to  society  and  dangerous  to  himself — an  attack  upon  the 
King,  Parliament,  and  the  Constitution." 

Skirving,  Gerald,  and  Margarot  were  arrested  together  in  their 
room  at  the  "  Black  Bull,"  and  their  papers  and  effects  seized. 
Margarot  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  society  which 
met  in  a  room  in  Black  Friar's  Wynd,  in  Edinburgh,  and  both  he  and 
Skirving  frequently  took  the  chair.  The  business  of  the  meeting — 
the  minutes  of  which  were  read  at  the  trial — was  to  urge  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  for  petitioning  for  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual 
Parliaments.  In  fact,  the  "  Friends  of  Liberty  "  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  Chartists.  Constables  twice  attended  to  disperse  these 
meetings,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Provost  himself  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  assemblage,  however,  protested  against  interference,  and 
went  away  peaceably  enough,  to  continue  the  debate  elsewhere. 
The  tenor  of  the  arguments  and  of  the  documents  was  the  same  as 
those  circulated  and  used  by  Muir,  and  the  three  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  Margarot  made  a  most 
eloquent,  and — for  one  in  his  situation — a  most  imprudent  sp)eech. 
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He  defended  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  friends,  with  warmth 
and  roundly  attacked  the  system  of  borough mongering  and  ari^itocratic 
patronage  which  a  few  years  more  saw  happily  abolished.  The  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  in  summing  up  the  case,  said,  "The  panel  has  been 
accused  of  sedition,  and  he  has  defended  himself  in  a  speech  which 
is  nothing  but  sedition  from  beginning  to  end."  Lord  Abercrombie 
said,  "  the  right  to  enjoy  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments 
would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  England,"  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  "  punishment  was,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  mildest 
that  ought  lo  be  pronounced." 

The  only  place  of  transportation  beyond  seas,  which  was  at  the 
disposal  of  (Jreat  Britain  in  1794  was  the  six-year-old  settlement  of 
Botany  Bay,  and  thither  the  unfortunate  victims  of  bigotry  and  fear 
were  conveyed  by  the  transimrt  "Surprise,"  Patrick  Campbell, 
master,  in  .April,  1794.  But,  there  were  not  wanting  humane  men  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  enthusiasts.  On  the  10th  March  the  Right 
Hon,  VV.  Adam  brought  the  case  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  strove  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence. 
But  in  vain.  Hansard  records  briefly.  "  The  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division."  After  a  long  voyage,  during  which  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  treated  with  unusual  severity,  the  five  victims  of 
advanced  ideas  arrived  in  Sydney.  Palmer's  inaccessible  pamphlet, 
doubtless,  gives  full  particulars  of  the  journey  and  the  reception.  On 
the  authority  of  Howell,  I  may  say  that  the  Governor  (Hunter) 
extended  his  protection  to  the  exiles,  and  gave  them  permission  lo 
cultivate  land,  and  employ  their  capital  in  hiring  labour.  Gerald, 
however,  whose  heahh  had  been  broken  by  continued  confinement 
in  a  close  tell  in  Newgate,  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  Skirving,  a 
delicate  man,  did  not  long  survive,  Gerald  was  buried  in  Farm  Cove, 
now  part  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  but  I  do  not  know  if  any  record 
marks  his  tomb.  Margarot  lived  to  return  to  England  in  1815. 
Howell  says  thai  "  he  seemed  to  have  behaved  throughout  with  Ihe 
most  shameless  profligacy,"  but  I  can  find  no  reason  for  such  an 
assertion,  save  that  the  staunch  old  Scotchman  ]jer.*isien[ly  denounced 
the  infamous  traffic  in  rum,  by  which  many  of  the  oflicers  and  early 
settlers  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes,  .\targarot  gave  evidence 
before  the  First  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Transporta- 
tion, in  1812,  and  is  described  by  Lord  Sttangford  as  "Old  Maurice 
Margarot,  one  of  the  Aboriginal  reformers."  "  I  saw  him,"  says  his 
lordnhip,  "  with  his  wife  and  an  old  cat,  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
exile."  According  to  Howell  he  died  in  November,  1816,  while  a 
subscription  was  being  raised  for  his  relief. 

Palmer  lived  quietly  enough  in  Sydney  until  the  year  1799,  when 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  homeward  voyage.  In  con- 
junction  with  Captain  Reid,  Mr.  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  he  purchased 
a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  Port  Jackson  on  the  aoth  January, 
1800,  with  the  intention  of  taking  in  timber  at  New  Zealand  for  sate 
at  ihc  Cape.  They,  sjient,  however,  iweniy-six  weeks  in  New  Zealand, 
~  i  exhausted  their  stores.  Pressed  for  provisions,  they  ran  for  the 
1  Islands,  but  were  not  allowed  to  land.     At  Fiji  ihc^  obx^vcwA 
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some  fruit  and  yams,  and  after  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  on  a  reef 
at  Goraa,  they  sailed  for  Macao,  but  were  compelled  to  put  into 
Guam,  although  aware  that  it  was  a  hostile  port.  The  Spanish 
Governor  seized  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  treated  them  kindly. 
The  exposure  he  had  suffered  caused  Palmer  to  be  seized  with 
dysentery,  and  though  keeping  life  flickering  for  nearly  eight  months, 
he  died  early  in  June,  1802,  two  years  after  his  sentence  expired. 

The  end  of  Thomas  Muir's  life  was  as  romantic  as  the  beginning. 
He  had  been  in  "  correspondence  "  with  France  from  early  boyhood, 
and  it  was  destined  that  after  many  adventures  his  bones  should  rest 
in  the  land  he  loved  so  well.  On  his  settlement  in  Sydney  he  built  a 
house  on  some  land  which  he  had  purchased,  and  named  the  h'ttle 
estate  "  Hunter's  Hill,"  after  his  paternal  acres  in  the  Scotland  he  bad 
left  for  ever.  It  is  remarkable  that  Tuckey,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  story  of  Muir,  copies  in  a  note  to  his  voyage  to  Port  Phillip, 
an  inscription  in  an  English  book  presented  to  the  library  of  Antonian 
monks,  in  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  unhappy  exile  during  the  stay  of  the 
"  Surprise."  The  opening  lines  show  how  thoughts  of  his  home  still 
wrung  the  poor  fellow's  heart : 

**  O  Scotia  !    O  longum  felix,  longumque  superba 
Ante  alias  patria,  Ileroum  sanctissima  tellus  !  " 

The  book  is  inscribed  as  presented  to  the  monastery  by  Thomas 
Muir,  Gente  Scotus,  anima  orbis  terrarum  civis.  He  employed  his 
leisure  by  instructing  the  convicts  in  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
even  set  up  a  little  printing  press,  and  circulated  copies  of  texts  struck 
off  by  his  own  hand.  In  America,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  the  story  of  the 
trial  had  excited  much  interest.  Muir  had  many  friends  in  New  York, 
and  General  Washington,  then  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  President- 
ship, permitted  a  sloop  named  the  "  Otter ''  to  be  fitted  out  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Dawes,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rescuing  Muir.  The  "  Otter  "  anchored  in  Port  Jackson  in  Januar>% 
1796,  and  after  about  a  fortnight  the  captain  succeeded  in  getting 
speech  with  his  man.  There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  escape  was  meant. 
The  "  Otter "  had  put  in,  presumedly,  for  water,  and  folks  wondered 
why  she  stayed  so  long.  Muir  went  home,  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Hunter,  and  carrying  with  him  only  his  pocket-Bible,  embarked 
under  cover  of  night  in  the  friendly  vessel.  But  his  adventures  had 
only  just  began. 

After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  the  "  Otter  "  made  Nootka  Sound, 
struck  on  a  f^ck,  and  went  to  pieces.  None  survived  of  all  the  ship's 
company  save  Muir  and  two  sailors.  The  three  were  captured,  when 
in  a  starving  state,  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  Muir  won  the  affection  of 
the  savages  by  his  bold  bearing  and  by  his  compliance  with  their 
customs.  His  companions  were  killed,  but  Muir  managed  to  escape, 
and  after  a  walk  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles  he  reached  Panama, 
naked,  and  covered  with  wounds.  The  Governor  treated  him  civilly, 
and  after  a  little  rest,  the  undaunted  man  started  for  Vera  Cruz, 
across  the  Isthmus.  Here  the  Governor  offered  to  send  him  to  the 
Havannas  in  a  vessel  that  was  about  to  sail  for  that  port,  but  the 
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^ibitfnnale  man  was  axtacked  bj  jellov  krtr,  and,  as  Ifc  x 

jiathetiirally  sAys.  "bid  on  a  In  i1  nf  lii  liimi.  i  iii  111111.  iiTjwii 
On  his  recovet)'  he  was  sent  to  Cttbo,  bot  «as  thae  MpiMMt 
finally  put  on  bard  a  Spanish  frigaie,  the  ~1<ijib|4^'  ■§  a  i^ 
sailor.     I'he  "  Nymph  "  and  her  cmaort  vne  tifltu  il  off 
the    "  Emerald  "  and   the    "  Irresistible,'  pan  al  Sk  J6k 
squadron,  on  the  look-out  Tor  trexsore  ^tp*.    A  ig^  of  1 
toolt   place  in  Canille  Bar,  and,  after  a  bloody  li     "     " 
surrendered.     The  last  »hot  from  the  "  Inontiblf 
the  head,  and  he  Tell  as  one  dead  upon  tbe  deck.     Vhtm  dK  F 
officers  boarded  their  prize,  they  were  stnick  wilfa  iIm  niiJiMl  Ct 
one  of  the  bodies  which  lay  t       :s  tatx  held,  r^jt«pwi  m  bodt  h. 
pockei-Bible.      The  saiion  1    ^  die  apfWeot  ( 
that  one  eye  was  knocked     -it,  and  pan  at  the  c 
tnadc  as  though  to  tUi^  it  o     rtioard,  when  the  n 
and  the  book  fell  from  hb       nds.     An  EagUdi  oficcr  p 
and  read  in  the  title-page  tfai         icol  imMm'     " 
Muir.     Keeping  his  own  cou  be  got  hi>  frie 

as  a  wounded  Spaniard ;  an  ..if  some  laoMbs  of  iiiffffinf. 
iron  constitution  of  the  bar  Scotchman  trnuopbed.  He  i 
means  to  communicate  with  ricnds  is  Pariv  aad  was  mrfi' 

the  Directory  to  "  make  his  1  a>  one  of  th£  friends  of  lifae 

the  land  which  liberty  had  cY    »•  for  her  own." 

His  entrance  into  Franc  .  was  a  son  of  triumiib.  At  Bord< 
he  was  cnlenained  at  a  banquet  of  five  Smnrlrcd  r.n/i-nv  :he  Major 
of  the  town  presiding.  His  health  was  drunk  witti  enthusiasm,  and, 
supported  in  the  arms  of  the  .American  Consul,  he  aiiempced  to  return 
thanks,  but  fainted.  On  the  4lh  of  February,  1 789,  be  reached  Paris, 
but,  despite  the  most  devoted  care  and  attention,  ^aduallysank  from 
the  effects  of  his  frightful  wound  in  the  head.  He  died  at  Chantilly 
on  the  37th  of  September,  and  was  buried  by  the  French  nation  with 
every  mark  of  respect 

Thomas  Muir  was  a  brave  and  pious  man.  If  he  erred  from  zeal 
in  his  youth,  he  surely  atoned  for  his  indiscretions  by  his  bitter 
punishment.  In  the  stories  of  himself  and  his  companions,  I  can  find 
little  to  rebuke  and  much  to  pily.  Victims  to  the  jojiiilar  fury  of  the 
hour,  they  yet  watered  the  tree  of  political  liberty  with  their  blood. 
The  residents  of  "  Hunter's  Hill "  may  surely  thmk,  with  a  blameless 
sigh,  of  the  sad  fate  of  its  quondam  owner.  As  was  said  of  a  greaier 
maityr  thaii  Thomas  Muir,  "  His  crime  was  that  he  lived  too  soon." 
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[OST  people  have  heard  of  George  Barrington,  the  pickpocket. 
.^^1  His  name  has  become  notorious — I  had  almost  written 
*^**  famous — for  gentlemanly  larceny.  Bulwer  has  dished  up  an 
imitation  of  him  in  Paul  Clifford^  and  Lever  introduced  him  bcKlily 
into  The  CDonoghue,  I  read  once  a  highly-spiced  romance  called 
by  his  name,  and  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  his  doings,  in  that 
oracle  of  nurserymaids  the  London  Journal^  and  I  came  very  near  to 
seeing  a  sensation  drama  in  five  acts,  of  which  he  was  the  intelligent 
hero.  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  with  almost  as  much 
admiration  as  that  of  Jack  Sheppard  by  pipe-smoking  "  old  hands," 
yarning  while  the  sheep  were  camped  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  picture  of 
him — Claude  Duval  dashed  with  Almaviva — presiding  at  a  banquet 
as  the  Prince  of  Prigs.  That  he  was  the  prince  of  prigs  in  the  age  of 
the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  robbed  with 
grace,  and  broke  the  eighth  commandment  with  an  air.  He  was  not 
such  a  grand  speculator  as  Price,  otherwise  Old  Patch ;  he  did  not 
ride  so  dashingly  as  Claude  Duval;  he  had  not  the  more  solid 
qualities  of  M.  Vidocq,  nor  the  enterprising  financial  ability  of  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul ;  but  he  was,  in  his  way,  as  smart  a  fellow  as  any 
of  them.  He  lived  merrily  all  his  life,  and  having  been  transported, 
made  the  best  of  his  altered  circumstances,  took  the  goods  the  gods 
provided  him,  became  superintendent  of  convicts  at  Parramatta,  wrote 
a  history  of  his  adopted  country,  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
respectability. 

It  is  on  account  of  his  latter  exploit  in  the  way  of  authorship  that 
I  have  elected  to  tell  the  true  story  of  his  life  in  these  pages. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  though  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neily,  and 
Jones,  of  5,  Newgate  Street,  London,  published,  in  the  year  1810,  in 
two  volumes  (juarto,  a  History  0)  Neii>  South  Wales^  by  George 
Barrington,  superintendent  of  convicts,  the  literary  fame  of  its  author 
was  not  much  enhanced.  His  speeches,  at  his  trials,  weie  excellent, 
but  his  writing  is  execrable.  The  History  is  a  very  slip-slop  piece  of 
work ;  and  is,  moreover,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  untrustworthy.  As 
a  thief,  Mr.  Barrington  was  not  above  suspicion.  As  an  author,  he  is 
beneath  contemj)t.  One  would  have  thought  that  so  ingenious  a 
stealer  of  other  men's  property  could  not  but  have  succeeded  in 
literature  :  but,  strange  to  say,  he  neglected  the  advantages  afforded 
by  his  early  training,  and  conseciuently  has  not  achieved  literary 
distinction. 

George  Barrington  was  horn  in  the  year  1755,  at  Maynooth,  in 
Kildare.     His  real  name  was  Waldron,  and  his  parents  seem  to  have 
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occupied  the  position  of  respectalile  cottagers.  They  were  themselves 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  their  son  would  have  grown  up 
without  education  had  not  his  precocious  talents  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  benevolent  clergyman,  who  [ilaced  the  lad  at  school  in 
Dublin,  He  was  liberally  supplied  with  money  by  his  patron,  who 
announced  his  intention  of  starting  him  in  life.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age,  however,  he  quarrelled  with  another  lad,  and  stabbed  him  with  .1 
penknife.  For  this,  W'aldron  was  severely  flogged,  and  smarting  as 
much  from  wounded  vanity  as  from  loss  of  cuticle,  he  determined  to 
run  away.  The  same  night  he  packed  up  his  clothes,  stole  twelve 
guineas  from  his  master,  and  a  gold  repeater  from  his  master's  sister, 
and  scaling  the  school  wall,  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Such  as  it  was,  he  soon  found  it.  Putting  up  the 
'  next  evening  at  a  small  inn  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  he  heard  that  a 
I  company  of  strolling  players  were  to  perform  that  night,  and,  Ixjy-like, 
,  went  to  see  them. 

The  manager  of  this  company  was  a  man  named  Price.     He 

I   was  of  gentlemanly  exterior,  of  reputed  good   family,  and  agreeable 

I  figure,  but  having  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  some  fraud, 

s  outlawed  to  Ireland.     Price  fell  in  with  the  boy,  took  a  fancy  to 

•a,  heard  his  story,  and  enrolled  him  as  a  memlier  of  his  company. 

Burning   with    theatrical   ambition,    Barrington — as    he   now    called 

'    himself — essayed  the  part  of  Jatfier  in    Venice  Preseived,  and  made 

■ "  ,     He  had  a  speaking  eye,  a  good  figure,  a  handsome  face,  some 

1'  talent,  and  a  prodigious  memory.     The  last  two  qualities  gave  him 

success  in  his  new  rMe  :   the  first  three  gained  him  the  heart  of  the 

Belvidera  of    the   night.      This   was   a    young   girl    of  respectable 

conniptions  and  some  education,  who  had  been  seduced  and  deserted 

by  a  lieutenant  of  marines  and  thrown  U]Xin  her  own  resources  for  a 

hvelihood.     She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more  sinned  against 

.  than  sinning,  and  10  have  in  some  degree  merited  the  affection  which 

j  the   ardent,    impiulsive    youth    showed   for    her.     Into    this   liaison 

'  Barrington  fell,  like  the  young  gentleman  in  Dismvned^  or  jum]ied — 

headlong,  and  the  troop  secured  his  services. 

For  some  lime  life  seemed  cheery  enough.  With  love  in 
the  person  of  the  lively  actress,  and  fame  in  the  shape  of  the 
ihumpings  of  the  thick  sticks  of  an  Irish  audience,  Harrington  was 
satisfied.  Bui  soon  there  came  a  change.  At  lx)ndnnderry. 
Manager  Price  announced  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  Barringion's 
stolen  watch  had  long  ago  disappeared,  and  the  twelve  guineas  had 
quickly  melted  in  the  sun  of  Belvidera's  smiles.  The  "company  " 
— poor  devils  -had  not  a  .sou  amongst  them.  In  this  dilemma  Mr. 
Price  suggested  pocket  picking,  and  Harrington — with  Ifelvidera  in 
tears — consented.  What  with  pocket- picking  and  play-acting  the 
winter  of  1771  passed  pU;as.intly  enough,  but  failing  sick  of  a  lever, 
Barhngton  was  left  behind  by  the  ungrateful  Price  and  tame 
near  dying.  Belvidera,  however,  refused  to  desert  her  lover,  and 
nursed  him  to  a  recovery.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  poor  faithful 
wicked  little  soul — she  was  onlj  eighteen— was  drowned  cmsiing 
the  Boyne. 
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Barrington,  upon  this,  sel  out  to  look  for  Price,  and  found  him 
at  Cork,  picking  pockets.     He  told  him  of  his  loss. 

"  Join  your  fortunes  with  mine,  lad  ! "  says  Price  over  a  bowl  ot 
punch.     "  Fools  were  made  for  men  like  us  to  live  upon." 

The  compact  was  soon  made.  Barrington  took  the  part  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  fashion,  and  Price  that  of  his  tutor.  They 
frequented  assemblies,  balls,  and  races,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  made  ;£^i,ooo.  Emboldened  by  success.  Price  became  less 
cautious  in  his  operations,  and  was  detected,  convicted,  and  sent  to 
the  plantations.  His  hopeful  pupil,  turning  his  head  from  the  card 
table,  saw  the  arrest  of  his  friend,  and  with  a  plausible  excuse,  rose 
slipped  out,  and  took  horse  for  Dublin. 

At  Dublin,  he  was  caught  on  the  racecourse,  but,  restoring  the 
snatched  purse  to  its  owner,  was  permitted  to  escape.  Judging  that 
the  story  would  soon  get  wind,  he  wisely  started  for  London. 

Now  begins  a  new  phase  in  his  career.  He  had  been  the 
Bohemian,  the  strolling  player,  the  ton  camarado  of  bullyrooks  and 
swindlers.  He  would  take  a  new  line  of  action.  He  would  be  the 
gentleman,  the  gamester,  the  man  of  fashion.  He  sailed  in  the 
**  Dorset "  yacht  (which  had  on  board  the  Duke  of  Leinster),  and 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  H.  Mr.  H.  was  a  pigeon 
of  admirable  feather.  Kich,  and  of  good  family,  he  was  well  worth 
the  plucking.  Young,  vain,  and  innocent,  he  was  easy  to  be  plucked 
To  this  young  man  Barrington  introduced  himself  as  a  man  ot 
fortune  "  travelling  for  his  health,"  and  they  soon  became  firm 
friends.  With  the  remnant  of  his  Irish  booty.  Barrington  rivalled 
his  friend  in  extravagance,  and  the  two  seem  to  have  seen  the  usual 
round  of  London  dissipation.  When  Mr.  H.  wanted  money,  he 
drew  a  cheque  on  his  bankers ;  when  Mr.  Barrington^s  funds  were 
low,  he  picked  a  pocket.  Meanwhile,  the  dice-box  rattled,  and  the 
cards  were  dealt  frequently.  Ecarte  was  a  favourite  game  of  the 
fashionable  Mr.  Barrington,  and  he  had  a  knack  of  "turning  the 
king  "  that  was  both  curious  and  profitable.  It  was  not  fated,  however, 
that  he  should  keep  his  dish  all  to  himself  One  night  at  Ranelagh, 
while  indulging  in  his  usual  depredations,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger. 
"  I  know  you,"  said  this  man,  "  I  came  over  in  the  yacht  with  you 
from  Ireland.  I  saw  you  pick  that  gentleman's  pocket.  You  are  a 
scoundrel,  sir  ;  and  unless  you  divide  1  hand  you  over  to  the  police  !  *' 

The  booty  was  nearly  ^loo  in  gold,  and  some  five  watches,  but 
the  virtuous  stranger  was  firm.  They  adjourned  to  a  tavern  and 
Barrington  divided  the  spoil. 

The  stranger  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  named  James,  who 
had  been  the  possessor  of  ;^3oo  a  year,  but  having  ruined  himself  at 
the  gaming  table,  had  turned  highwayman.  A  bullet  wound  received 
on  Finchley  Common  incapacitated  him  for  his  profession,  and  he 
then  turned  parson,  and  pickpocket.  With  this  worthy,  Barrington 
joined  his  fortunes,  and  introducing  him  to  poor  H.  as  "Captain** 
James,  the  two  rooked  him  without  mercy. 

The  "  Thatched  House  "  and  the  "  Devil's  Tavern  "  at  Temi^ 
Bar  were  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  two  friends,  and  they  tooa 
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:  famous  for  their  easy  bearing  and  gentlemanly  address. 
I  Cautious  and  cool,  Bairington  mixed  in  the  best  society,  and  picked 
I  its  aristocratic  pockets  without  detecrion.  The  noblemen  of  his 
[  acquaintance  bewailed  their  losses  to  him,  and  he  cheered  them  with 
his  sympathy,  or  roused  them  with  his  wit.  The  memory  which 
enabled  him  to  play  Jaffier  at  twelve  hours'  notice  stood  him  in  stead 
in  his  new  part  of  gentleman  of  quality.  He  read  largely,  and 
remembered  what  he  read.  His  natural  talents  were  great,  his 
impudence  unbounded,  his  nerve  admirable :  he  was  Barr)'  Lyndon 
vaiTiished  ;  he  wanted  but  a  touch  of  genius  to  become  Vautrin. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  he  visited  the  "waters"  in  company 
with  other  dandies,  and  at  Brighton — then  called  Brightelmstone, 
and  only  in  the  bud  of  its  Georgian  blossom— he  fell  in  with  Lord 
Ancaster  and  Sir  Alexander  Leith,  and  was  entertained  by  them  with 
much  gravity.  During  this  time  he  still  continued  his  partnership 
with  James,  who  acied  as  jackall  to  the  more  noble  beast  of  prey  and 
found  out  his  game  for  him.  Moreover,  in  his  late  profession  of  high 
toby   man,    Mr.    James   had    become    acquainted    with    that    useful 

I  creature,  a  "fence"  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  who  purchased 
the  commodities  which  the  firm  had  for  sale  and  asked  no  questions. 
Jt  is  just  probable  that  Harrington  imagined  that  his  partner,  jackall 
U  he  was,  retained  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty,  for  in  the  beginning 
))f  the  next  spring  I  find  him  employing  a  Mr.  Lowe  as  his  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer 
Lowe  had  been  a  livery-stable  keeper,  landlord  of  a  sporting 
public-house,  and  usurer.  His  last  speculation,  while  it  enriched  him 
considerably,  enlarged  his  circle  of  acquaintance.  He  took  a 
respectable  house  in  Bloomsbury,  lived  like  a  man  of  easy  fortune, 
and  "put  away"  large  quantities  of  stolen  goods.  To  him  Barringion 
linked  his  fortunes.  James,  at  first  disgusted,  and  then  indij^nani, 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Like  the  wicked  marquise  of  the  old,  or  the  Becky  Sharpe  of  the 
modem  Balzac,  he  "sought  the  consolations  of  religion."  He  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  left  all  his  earnings  to  the  Church.  I/jwe,  by 
the  way,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was  tried  for  firing  a  hospital  at 
Kentish  Town,  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  poisoned  himself  in 
prison  in  1779. 

In  conjunction  with  this  worthy  man  Barrington  rapidly  rose  to 
eminence.  He  went  to  Court  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  and  in 
addition  to  the  innumerable  snuff-boxes  and  purses,  cut  off  the  collar 
of  an  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  sold  the  diamonds  to  a  Dutch  Jew 
who  came  over  from  Holland  each  year  to  purchase  stolen  jewels. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  next  attempted  to  steal  Prince  Orloff's 
diamond  snuffbox,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  Imx  was 
of  gold,  thickly  studded  with  hrilhants,  and  was  presented  to  the 
illustrious  Russian  by  the  Kmpress  Catherine.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  worth  ^£30,000.  Barrington  seated  himself  next  the  Prince  and 
secured  the  box,  but  the  Russian  caught  him  by  the  collar  and 
■iwnded  him  over  to  the  jjolice.  Being  brought  before  Sir  John 
'tiding,  the  wily  prisoner  set  forth  a  sad  case  with  such  serabte.'ft.cjc 
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of  truth  that  the  good-natured  Prince  dechned  to  press  the  charge, 
and  he  escaped  with  a  caution.  This  expose,  however,  ruined  his 
social  reputation,  and,  being  turned  out  of  his  old  haunts,  he  was 
compelled  to  hunt  smaller  game.  In  1777  he  was  detected  picking 
the  pocket  of  a  trull  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  years'  hard  labour  in  the  hulks.  Here  his  behaviour  was  so 
good  that  he  was  released  after  twelve  months,  and  six  months  after 
his  liberation  was  again  detected  picking  pockets  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church,  and  sentenced  for  fi\e  years.  The  "  hulks  "  of  those  days 
was  a  terrible  place.  Men  and  women  were  crowded  together. 
Oaths,  dirt,  drink,  and  the  cat  embroidered  the  prison  garments. 
Prisoners  weie  treated  like  beasts,  and  behaved  like  beasts.  The 
lash  cut  their  manhood  out  of  them.  Here  Harrington  seems  to 
have  suffered  severely  in  mind  and  body.  He  tried  to  escape  twice 
and  to  stab  himself  once,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  all  three  efforts.  His 
misery,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  associate  of 
former  days,  who,  exerting  his  influence  with  the  Government, 
succeeded  in  getting  Barrington's  release,  on  condition  that  he 
should  exile  himself,  as  his  old  patron  manager  Price  had  done, 
to  Ireland.  Here  he  resumed  his  old  occupation,  until  Dublin  was 
too  hot  to  hold  him ;  and  then,  taking  Scotland  by  the  way,  returned 
to  England. 

His  star  shone  brighter  now  than  ever.  He  stole  jQ6oo  at 
Chester,  ;^  1,000  at  York,  and  500  guineas  at  Bath.  He  was  the 
chat  of  the  coffee-houses,  the  scandal  of  the  wells.  His  person  was 
well  known.  He  was  the  hero  of  a  hundred  stories.  He  achieved  a 
reputation  for  gallantry.  Fine  ladies  were  in  love  with  him,  or 
professed  to  be.  He  was  reported  to  have  robbed  the  King's  coach, 
and  to  have  intrigued  with  a  Royal  duchess.  He  was  captured  once 
or  twice,  but  always  escaped.  He  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
turnkeys  —  in  those  days,  at  all  events  —  were  not  angels.  He 
jumped  from  one  disguise  to  another  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
harlequin.  Now  he  was  here,  now  there.  One  day  he  would  be  a 
quack  doctor  at  Bath,  the  next  a  respectable  bagman  at  Gloucester. 
He  kept  an  E.O.  table  at  the  races  on  Monday,  and  on  luesday 
borrowed  jQio  as  a  Methodist  missionary  desirous  of  turning  heathen 
souls  to  God.  Even  when  arrested,  his  wit  and  manners  saved  him 
from  the  ready  rope.  Being  seized  at  Newcastle,  he  was  sent  in  irons 
to  Newgate,  but  pleaded  so  successfully  with  his  friends,  that  they 
raised  100  guineas  for  him,  and  spending  it  in  feeing  an  astute 
counsel,  he  escaped  again  through  some  legal  quibble, 
last  he  was  caught  and  held  tight. 

A  Mr.  Henry  Hare  Townsend,  having  entered  a  nag  for  the 
Enfield  races,  had  gone  down  to  see  how  fortune  would  turn.  He 
had  his  watch  and  seals  with  him,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  As  he 
was  leading  his  horse  down  the  course,  he  was  jostled  by  a  person  in 
light-coloured  clothes,  from  whom  he  demanded,  with  an  oath,  what 
he  wanted,  but  got  no  reply.  A  few  moments  after  a  Mr.  Blades — 
a  sporting  friend  of  his— came  up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been 
robbed.     Clapping  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  he  discovered  the  loss  of 
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Itch,  and  instantly  suspected  the  awkward  gentleman  in  biitT. 
This  was  Barrington.  Seeing  him  the  other  side  of  the  course, 
H'ownsend  and  Blades  went  round  and  seized  him,  Townsend  saving, 

"You  d d  rascal,  you've  got  my  watch  !  "     They  look  him  into  a 

booth,  and  there  several  witnesses  of  credibility  swore  that  ihey  saw 
him  drop  the  stolen  property.  On  Wednesday  morning,  15th 
September.  1790,  he  was  tried  and  convicted. 

Harrington  made  an  able  defence,  commenting  on  the  un- 
favourable opinion  which  the  jury  entertained  of  him,  and  the  facts 
that  no  one  saw  him  /aAe  the  watch,  nor  could  absolutely  swear  that 
he  dropped  it.  Referring  to  his  expectation  of  a  death  sentence,  he 
said  that  he  should  bear  it  with  fortitude,  as  he  was  innocent 
and  maligned,  but  that  if  time  were  given  him  to  repent  he  would  do  so 
without  delay.  The  jury,  impressed  by  his  eloquence,  sentenced  him 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  They  cou/d  have  hung  him  if  they 
chose.  On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  Scptenii>er,  the  Recorder 
pronounced  sentence  on  him,  and  the  accomplished  scoundrel  took 
leave  of  him  in  the  following  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  to  which 
Mr.  Owen  Suffolk,  late  of  this  colony,  could  perhaps  alone  supply 
a  parallel : — 

"  My  Lord,— 1  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  extenuation  of 
the  crime  (or  which  1  now  stand  convicted  at  this  bar  :  but,  U|>on 
consideration,  I  will  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  honourable  Court 
too  long.  Among  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  incident  to  human 
nature,  it  is  the  peculiar  and  unfortunate  lot  of  some  devoted 
persons  to  have  their  best  wishes  and  their  most  earnest  endeavours 
to  deserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  itiost  resjwctable  pan  of  society 
frustrated.  Whatever  they  say,  or  whatever  they  do,  every  word  and 
its  meaning,  every  action  and  its  motive,  is  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  and  is  distorted  from  the  real  intention  ol 
the  3]>eaker  or  the  actor.  That  this  has  heen  my  unhappy  fate  does 
not  seem  to  need  much  confirmation.  Every  effort  to  deserve  well 
of  mankind  that  my  heart  bore  witness  to,  its  rectitude  has  been 
frustrated  by  such  measures  as  these,  and  consequently  rendered 
abortive.  Many  of  the  circumstances  of  my  life  I  can,  without  any 
violation  of  the  truth,  declare  to  have  therefore  happened  absolutely 
in  spite  of  myself.  The  world,  my  lord,  has  given  me  credit 
for  abilities,  indeed  much  greater  than  I  |>o.ssess,  and  therefore 
much  more  than  I  deserved  ;  but  I  had  never  found  any  kind  hand  to 
foster  those  abilities.  I  might  ask  where  was  the  generous  and 
powerful  hand  that  was  ever  stretched  forth  to  rescue  George 
Barrington  from  infamy?  In  an  age  like  this,  which  in  several 
respects  is  so  justly  famed  for  liberal  sentiments,  it  was  my  severe  lot 
that  no  noble  -  minded  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  said 
'Barrington,  you  are  possessed  of  talents  which  may  be  useful  to 
society.  I  feel  for  your  situation,  and  as  long  as  you  act  the  pan  of 
a  good  citizen,  I  will  be  your  protector ;  you  will  have  time  and 
opponunity   to   rescue   yourself  from  the  obloquy  of  your  former 

k conduct.'  Alas,  my  lord,  George  Banington  had  never  the 
Mipreme    felicity    of   having    such    comfon    administered    to    bi& 
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wounded  spirit.  As  matters  have  unfortunately  turned  out,  the  die  is 
cast;  and  as  it  is,  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate  without  one  murmur 
of  complaint." 

Being  shipped  off  to  his  new  home,  Mr.  Barrington  not  only 
conducted  himself  with  propriety  but  did  the  State  some  service.  A 
mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the  convict-ship.  The  convicts 
attempted  to  seize  the  vessel  and  take  her  to  America,  "  where,"  says 
Barrington  in  his  account  of  the  voyage,  "  they  expected  to  not  only 
attain  their  liberty,  but  receive  a  tract  of  land  from  Congress."  The 
plot  was  laid  with  some  ingenuity,  and  on  an  occasion  when  the 
captain  and  officers  were  below  examining  the  stowage  of  the  wine, 
the  mutineers  attemi)ted  to  get  possession  of  the  ship  ;  but  Barrington, 
snatching  up  a  handspike,  kept  the  hatchway  until  the  officers  came 
to  his  assistance.  The  two  ringleaders  were  hung  at  the  yard-arm 
that  very  afternoon,  and  the  others  severely  flogged.  This  service 
caused  the  gentlemanly  convict  to  receive  some  attention.  He  had 
the  run  of  the  store-room  on  board,  and  was  recommended  to 
Governor  Phillip  as  soon  as  the  ship  anchored  at  Sydney. 

The  Governor  received  him  with  kindness,  and  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  convicts,  and  in  November,  1792,  he  entered  upon 
that  office  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  first  warrants  of  emancipation 
granted  in  the  colony. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Barrington  seems  to  have  conducted  himself 
with  propriety,  and  to  have  given  up  the  follies  of  his  youth.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  police  were  more  plentiful  than  purses  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  However,  he  made  an  admirable  super- 
intendent of  convicts,  and  would  address  his  petty  officers  in  tones 
which  yet  faintly  smacked  of  the  Phoenix  and  Ranelagh.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  was  but  forty-four  years  of  age,  but 
he  settled  in  Parramatta  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  though  I 
cannot  find  the  precise  date  of  his  death.  The  author  of  a  little  book 
called  Australian  Discovery  and  Colonization,  published  1850,  says 
that  at  that  time  the  interesting  thief  was  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  early  residents  as  a  very  gentlemanly  old  man,  scrupulously  neat 
in  dress  and  courteous  in  deportment.  In  addition  to  his  **  history," 
which  he  dedicated  with  characteristic  impudence  to  "  His  Gracious 
Majesty,"  Barrington  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated 
prologue  to  the  "Revenge," spoken  on  the  16th  January,  1796,  at  the 
first  dramatic  performance  given  in  the  colony,  and  which,  from  the 
neatness  of  the  couplet — 

*'True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good  " — 

has  been  often  quoted.  There  is  more  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  some  officer  of  literary  ability  and  cultivated  tastes  was 
the  author.  No  convict  would  have  written  such  a  cutting  satire 
upon  colonial  society  and  his  own  pretensions  to  respectability. 
Moreover,  the  neatness  of  the  prologue  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
slovenliness  of  the  history.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
same  hand  wrote  both. 


■cial  condition  of  Sydney  in  1807  was  somewhat  curious. 
^^  The  place  being  under  military  discipline,  and  conlrolled  by 
M'^  military  officers,  the  army  was  at  a  premium.  The  Governor  was 
a  sort  of  pro-consul  with  absolute  power,  and  his  officers  monopolised 
all  the  good  things  of  the  colony.  Among  the  prmci()al  of  these 
good  things  was  the  rum-trade.  From  the  first  settlement  of  New 
South  Wales  the  unrestrained  importation  of  ardent  spirits  had  pre- 
vailed 10  an  alarming  extent.  Rum  poured  into  the  colony  in  barrels, 
in  hogsheads,  in  puncheons.  Hum  flowed  like  water,  and  was  drunk 
like  wine.  Kura  was  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  was  paid  as 
"boot"  in  exchanges,  and  received  as  payment  for  purchases.  Kumat 
last  became  a  color>iaI  currency.  The  Governor,  clergy,  and  officers, 
civil  and  militar)',  all  bartered  rum.  The  New  South  Wales  Veteran 
Corps  (a  regiment  of  pensioners  tempted  by  promise  of  privilege  to 
emigrate)  was  called  the  "Rum-Puncheon  Corps."  Mr.  Macorthur 
^(he  chief  actor  in  the  drama  about  to  open)  says  in  his  evidence  on 
ihe  trial  of  Major  Johnsione,  that  such  barter  "  was  universal.  Officers, 
civil,  and  military,  clergy,  every  description  of  inhabitants,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  every 
article  of  consumption  in  that  sort  of  commodity  which  the  people 
who  had  to  sell  were  inclined  to  take  :  in  many  cases  you  could  not 
get  labour  performed  without  il." 

This  being  the  case,  one  may  judge  of  the  disgust  that  prevailed 
among  the  rum-storers  when  it  was  reported  that  a  new  Governor 
was  to  replace  Governor  King — a  bluff  sailor,  who  loved  rum— with 
strict  injunctions  from  rhe  Home  Government  to  |iut  down  the 
monopolists.  The  name  of  this  new  Governor  was  Captain  Uligh, 
a  bold  and  daring,  though  somewhat  pigheaded  post-captain,  who 
had  gained  some  notoriety  by  reason  ol  the  famous  mutiny  of  the 
"  Bounty."  This  story  is  so  well  known  thai  I  will  do  no  more  than 
glance  at  it  The  "  Bounty  "  was  sent  to  collect  weds  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  them 
in  the  West  Indies.  Tired  of  (his  botanical  exploration,  and  seduced 
by  the  black  eyes  of  the  Tahitian  damsebi.  the  crew  of  the  '"  Bounty," 
led  by  a  lazy  old  rei>robate  named  John  Adams,  mutinied,  and 
putting  Bligh  and  his  officers  adrift  m  a  longboat,  gave  themselven  up 
to  unrestrained  liceniiousncKs  on  one  of  ihc  lovely  island*  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Here  ihcy  lived  for  some  years,  until  Adams,  worn 
out  by  debauchery,  achieved  patriardml  dignity,  and  prcat  bed  the 
Gos[>el  to  his  numerous  family  of  half-4:aiic  children.  Although  it  is 
I  more  than  probable  that  he  never  heard  of  Byron,  the  old  gentleman 
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verified  the  poet's  statement  anent  "  rum  and  true  religion,"  for  he 
tried  the  charms  of  both,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  His 
companions,  ultimately  found,  were  given  the  convict  settlement  of 
Norfolk  Island  as  a  residence.  They — with  Adams  at  their  head — 
have  since  been  canonized  by  the  low  Church  missionary  story-books, 
and  the  "  Mutiny  of  the  *  Bounty,' "  was  for  some  time  the  strong 
point  of  the  Sunday  at  Home,  Bligh  displayed  much  ability  in 
navigating  his  boat  to  safety,  and,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured,  was  made  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
His  previous  history  was  a  good  one.  He  had  been  for  nineteen  years 
a  post-captain  ;  had  fought  under  Parker,  Howe,  and  Nelson.  At 
Copenhagen  he  conmianded  the  Glatton,  and  was  thanked  by  Nelson 
publicly  on  the  quarter-deck  for  his  services.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
tyrant,  and  to  have  ill-treated  the  crew  of  the  "  Bounty."  It  is  pos- 
sible he  did  so,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  they  deserved  it. 

The  expectations  of  the  colonists  were  realised.  Bligh  landed 
in  1806,  and  forthwith  announced  his  intention  of  travelling  through 
the  colony  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Now, 
but  four  months  before  his  arrival,  occurred  the  great  March  flood  of 
1806,  and  the  colony  was  suffering  from  scarcity  of  grain.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lang  {History  of  New  South  Wales)  maize  meal  and 
coarse  flour  were  sold  in  Sydney  at  2s.  6d.  the  pound,  the  two-pound 
loaf  being  4s.  6d.,  and  sometimes  5s.,  while  "whole  families  on  the 
Hawkesbury  had  often  no  bread  in  their  houses  for  months  together." 
Bligh  riding  round,  like  the  King  of  Yvetot,  made  personal  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  each  settler,  and  volunteered  to  take  from  each 
a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  or  produce,  giving  in  payment  orders  in 
advance  on  the  King's  Stores  at  Sydney.  This  arrangement,  however 
beneficial  to  the  settlers,  did  not  accord  with  the  interests  of  the 
military  and  civil  importers  of  rum  and  tobacco.  No  settler  who 
could  obtain  tea,  sugar,  and  woollen  stuffs  at  nearly  cost  price  from 
the  King's  stores  would  sell  his  crop  for  the  fier)-  Jamaica  compound 
of  the  monopolists,  or  accept  as  part  payment  the  usual  puncheon 
of  strong  waters  at  the  usual  high  rate  of  valuation.  The  merchants 
of  Sydney  were  most  indignant,  and  their  indignation  was  not 
decreased  by  the  publication  on  February  14th,  1807,  of  a  general 
order  prohibiting  the  rum-puncheon  trade  altogether.  By  this  alarm- 
ing order  the  monopoly  was  at  once  crushed.  Bligh  prohibited  '*  the 
exchange  of  spirits  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal  food, 
labour,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatever."  A 
prisoner  convicted  of  such  sale  or  purchase  rendered  himself  liable  to 
100  lashes  and  twelve  months'  hard  labour.  A  settler,  free  by  servitude, 
pardon,  or  emancipation,  was  deprived  of  all  indulgences  from  the 
Crown,  fined  ;^2o,  and  imprisoned  for  three  months.  Free  settlers 
and  masters  of  ships  were  fined  ;^5o,  and  deprived  of  indulgences 
from  the  Crown.  This  sledge-hammer  proclamation  at  once  knocked 
to  shivers  the  brittle  i)ot  of  profitable  monopoly  which  had  hitherto 
boiled  so  briskly,  and  the  merchants  and  trading  members  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps  began  to  mutter  curses  against  the  popular 
despot  of  Government  House. 
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At  last  a  spark  from  an  unexpected  quarter  fired  the  train.  In 
March,  1807,  the  ship  "Dart"  arrived  in  Sydney.  Among  her  cargo 
were  two  large  stills,  one  addressed  to  Captain  .Abbott,  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Macarthur.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Macarthur  was  part  owner  of  the  "Dart,"  and  that  the  agent  to  whom 
Captain  Abbott  had  written  for  the  still,  thinking  that  the  speculation 
would  be  a  profitable  one,  took  upon  himself  to  send  another  to  the 
owner  of  the  vessel.  In  these  stills  a  wondrous  potion  was  about  to 
be  brewed. 

According  to  custom  the  manifest  of  the  "  Dart "  was  exhibited 
to  the  Governor,  who.  observing  the  unlucky  stills,  ordered  Ihem  to 
be  both  placed  in  the  King's  stores,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
shipped  back  to  England  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  so  happened 
that  the  coppers  cf  the  stills  had  been  filled  with  drugs,  and  the 
naval  officer  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  Governor's  mandate  was 
entrusted,  retained  only  the  heads  and  worms,  allowing  the  coppers 
to  be  placed  in  Mr.  Macarthur's  stores. 

Macarthur,  formerly  captain  and  paymaster  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  and  then  a  merchant  of  respectability,  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  Governor.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  he 
nded  with  the  monopolists.  Indeed,  he  was  bound  to  the 
"opposition"  by  a  threefold  band.  As  an  old  member  of  the 
iinilitary  corps  he  possessed  all  (he  iamaraderU  by  which  a  regiment 
bangs  together,  and  resented  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  old  companions.  As  a  merchant, 
with  whom  the  rum-puncheon  trade  was  necessarily  a  source  of 
income,  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  large  and  sure  profits.  As  a 
private  gendeman  of  wealth  and  station,  holding  a  position  universally 
admitted  to  be  only  inferior  to  thai  of  the  Governor,  he  had  imagined 
himself  injured  by  the  action  of  Bligh  with  reference  to  an  appeal 
from  the  law  courts,  and  refused  to  visit  at  Government  House.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the .  absence  of  anything  like  satisfactory 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  the  conduct  of  Macarthur 
was  dictated  by  petulance  or  vanity.  Mr.  Flanagan,  in  his  History 
.^  Nexv  South  Wales,  warmly  supports  the  course  he  look,  and 
|i4cclaJes  that  Bligh's  pretended  affection  for  the  people  but  veiled  his 
'■quarter-deck  detestation  of  all  interference,  and  that  he  tyrannized 
grossly  over  Macarthur  and  his  friends  ;  while  Dr.  I^ng  contends  that 
Bligh  was  an  honest,  rough,  and  well-mcanmg  man,  who  opposed 
himself  sturdily  to  a  monstrous  system  of  mercantile  robbery.  Having 
due  regard  to  Bligh's  former  career,  I  feel  inclined  to  agree  with 
I)r.  Lang. 

Macarthur,  annoyed  at  the  order  of  the  Governor,  was  yet  to  be 
subjected  to  another  act  of  oppression.  The  "  Duke  of  Portland  " 
being  about  lo  sail  for  London,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stills  were 
not  on  board  her.  and  the  Governor  ordered  them  to  be  shipped 
forthwith.  Macarthur  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Captain 
Abboil's  still,  and  that  he  intended  to  dispose  of  his  own  to  some 
■hip  going  10  India  or  China,  but  that  if  that  should  be  objected  to, 
the  head  and  worm  could  be  disposed  of  as  His  Excellency  thought 
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fit,  and  that  he  would  apply  the  copper  to  some  domestic  use.  His 
Excellency  but  reiterated  his  former  order,  and  after  some  compli- 
cation and  correspondence,  a  Mr.  Campbell  was  sent  to  **  take  the 
stills."  The  merchant  showed  him  where  they  were  placed,  and  told 
him  that  he  might  take  them  at  his  own  risk  if  he  chose.  Campbell 
did  choose,  and  Macarthur  prosecuted  him  instantly  for  ill^al 
seizure  of  property,  asking  in  Court,  "  if  an  Englishman  in  New 
South  Wales  was  to  have  his  property  wrested  from  him  on  the  mere 
sign  manual  of  the  Governor."  The  rebellion  against  despotism 
had  begun. 

Now  another  complication  arose.  In  the  month  of  June,  a 
convict  named  Hoare  had  escaped  in  the  "  Parramatta "  to  Tahiti. 
Macarthur  was  part  owner  of  this  vessel,  and  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Tahiti  (that  is  to  say,  a  few  missionaries  who  had  usurped  the  lands 
of  the  natives  under  the  pretence  of  converting  them)  complained  to 
the  Governor.  Proceedings  were  taken  against  Macarthur  by  the 
Governor,  and  a  bond  of  ;£^9oo  given  by  the  owners  of  the 
"  Parramatta "  to  the  Government  declared  forfeited.  Macarthur 
appealed  to  the  Governor  against  this  sentence,  but  without 
effect,  and  thereupon  refused  to  pay  the  fine.  In  default  of  pay- 
ment, the  vessel  was  seized,  and  Macarthur  hearing  of  the  seizure, 
informed  the  captain  and  the  crew  that  as  they  had  "  abandoned  " 
the  vessel,  they  might  expect  nothing  more  from  him.  By  the 
colonial  regulations,  no  seamen  were  allowed  ashore  in  Sydney 
unless  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  men  were  therefore 
compelled  to  make  affidavit  of  their  owner's  procedure.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  affidavit,  the  Judge- Advocate  sent  a  summons 
commanding  the  appearance  of  Macarthur  at  court  on  the 
following  day. 

Unfortunately  Richard  Atkins,  the  Advocate-General,  was 
himself  involved  in  Macarthur's  personal  quarrels,  and  an  action  at 
law  was  then  pending  between  them.  Moreover,  Atkins  was  a  man 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  profligate  character.  He  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  I^ng  as  "  the  broken-down  relative  of  a  person  in  power,"  and 
was  notoriously  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  legal  duties.  Governor 
Bligh,  indeed,  having  been  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
inform  him  privately  of  the  characters  of  individuals  holding  office, 
wrote  thus  of  Mr.  Atkins: — **He  is  accustomed  to  inebriety.  He 
has  been  the  ridicule  of  the  community.  Sentence  of  death  has  been 
pronounced  in  moments  of  intoxication.  His  determination  is  weak, 
and  his  opinion  floating  and  infirm.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  is 
insignificant,  and  subject  to  private  inclination  ;  and  confidential 
causes  of  the  Crown,  where  due  secrecy  is  required,  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  with."  The  result  of  this  mingled  ignorance  and 
intemperance  on  the  part  of  Atkins  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  convict  named  Crossley  in  order  to  prepare  his  indict- 
ments and  aid  his  wavering  judgment.  Crossley  had  originally  been 
an  attorney,  but  was  transported  for  perjury,  and  having  been  pardoned 
by  Governor  King,  was  living  on  his  acquired  property  on  the 
Hawkesbury  River. 
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As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  scandal  anent  ^uKho  wb 
fnend  was  considerable,  and  Macarthur  in  his  quairet  was  sup| 
bv  the   majority  of   the   officers   under   Goveinmeni.     Desire^, 
pushing  matters   to  a  crisis,  and,  I  am  j&aid,  not  without  a  ct 
malice  prepense  against  his  enemy  the  Governor,  ^[acanfaar  re 
tothe  Judge- Advocate's  summons  by  a  cold  and  siir^ng  letter,  b.. 
tcTcsing  to  attend.     Upon  this  Atkins  committed  an  error.     Caller 
the  contumacy  of  the  weaJthy  merchant,  he  determined  to  put  a  d 
Upon  him  which  he  would  not  easily  forget.     He  issued  a  warrant 
his  anest.     The  execution  of  this  warrant  was  enlntsied  to  a  n 
named  Francis  Oakes,  who  had  been  a  "  missionary  "  to  Tahiti. 
wu  now  head -constable  at    fArramatta.     Oakes,  having  thus  fn 
fisher  of  souls  become  a  fis   ^r  of  bodies,  repaired  lo  Macarti 
rttidence  on  the    15th  Dece    ber,    1S07,  and,  "after  many  bur 
apologies."  presented  the  warn  .it.     Macarthur  read  it,  and — remar'i 
to  Oakes  that  "  if  he  came  a  second  time  to  enforce  it.  to  come  ■ 
wioed,  for  he  would  never  sul  nit  until  his  blood  was  shed  " — refus 
tocomply.     "I  have  been  al  ;ady  robbed  of  ten  thousand  pound 
aid  he,  "  but  let  them  alone  ;  id  they  will  soon  make  a  rope  lo  ha 
themselves."     Potir  Oakes  th  n  requested  that  the  great  man  woi 
give  him  some  document  tc    show  that  the  warrant  had  been  dut 
e»ficu[ed,  and  Macarthur  wrol    the  following  ;— 

"  PinsmaUa, 
"  December  Ijlh,  1S07. 
"Mr.  Oake<.— You  will  infbmi  the  person  who  sent  yau  here  willi  ihe 
mttanl  you   have  now   shown  rac,    and   civen   mc   a  copy  of,  thai  I  never  will 
<ubailt  to  the  horrid  lyianny  that  is  allempled  until  I  am  loiceil  :  that  I  consider 
it  wiih  scuin  and  conlcmpl.  as  1  do  the  persons  who  have  diiecled  it  to  be  eiiei:uted. 
'■(Signed)         J.  Macarthvr." 

Oakes  having  obtained  this  document,  i^osied  off  to  Atkins,  and 
(doubtless  chuckling  at  the  speedy  humiliation  of  his  superior) 
reopitulated  all  that  had  passed.  Atkins,  furious  with  rage,  sought 
ihe  Governor;  and  Mr.  Oakes'  deposition  having  been  taken,  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  Macarthur's  arrest.  The  nest  day  three 
onstables,  armed  with  cutlasses,  apprehended  the  "  monopolist "  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Grimes,  the  surveyor-general,  and  he  being  brought 
on  the  17th  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  was  duly  committed  for 
trial  for  "  high  misdemeanours  "  before  a  special  criminal  court  to  be 
fummoned  for  the  purpose.  To  the  inhabitants  this  intelligence  was 
as  startling  as  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Che  Five  Members  had  been 
to  their  ancestors.     The  despot  had  accomplished  a  coup  d'etat. 

Macanhur,  however,  was  hberated  on  bail,  and  in  the  interim 
between  the  17th  of  December  and  the  isth  of  January  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed.  The  ill-feeling  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
Judge- Advocate  was  well  known  and  freely  commented  upon. 
Macarthur  himself  was  not  idle.  He  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
the  New  South  Wales  corps,  and  seems  to  have  informed  its  officers 
(who  were  to  try  him)  that  he  relied  upon  their  favourable  verdict. 
This  rdiance  was  not  unfounded.  The  officers  rallied  round  their 
old  comrade^  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  night  before  the  trial 
Macarthur's  son  and  nephew  and  two  of  the  bailsmen  dined  at  a  public 
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mess-dinner  of  the  corps.  The  colours  of  the  regiment  were  displayed 
and  the  regimental  band  playing,  Mr.  Macarthur  himself  walking  up 
and  down  the  parade  and  listening  to  the  music.  •  History  again 
suggests  a  distant  parallel  in  the  ''white  cockade"  Opera  House 
dinner  of  bodyguards  at  the  CEil  de  Boeuf. 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  beyond  question  that  Macarthur,  not  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  six  jurors  would  acquit  him,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  Government  party,  determined  to  strike  a  final  blow 
at  his  old  enemy  the  Judge-Advocate ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that,  strong 
in  his  own  position,  he  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  downfall  of 
Governor  Bligh  himself.  On  the  25th  January,  1807,  the  Court  was 
crowded,  not  only  with  civilians,  but  with  many  soldiers  of  the  Veteran 
Corps,  muttering  discontent,  and  fingering  their  side-arms.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  prisoner  had,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Governor,  protested  against  the  presence  of  the  Judge- Advocate  ; 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Judge-Advocate  was  about  to  preside, 
the  action  of  Macarthur  was  anxiously  looked  for.  The  indictment, 
prepared  by  Crossley,  charging  Macarthur  with  contempt  and 
sedition,  was  then  read,  and  the  six  officers  having  been  sworn, 
Atkins  was  preparing  to  take  the  oath  himself,  when  the  prisoner 
challenged  him.  The  point  was  argued,  and  Atkins  declaring  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  patent  the  Court  could  not  be  formed  without 
him  (which  was  perfectly  true),  Captain  Kemp  replied  that  the 
Judge-Advocate  was  nothing  more  than  a  juror,  and  Lieutenant 
I^wson  desired  the  prisoner  to  state  his  objections,  calling  out, 
"  We  will  hear  him  !" 

Amid  the  greatest  confusion,  Atkins  vacated  his  seat  as 
President,  and  Macarthur  harangued  the  Court.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  brought  to  trial  in  ignorance  of  the  charge  against  him,  that  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  from  Atkins  a  copy  of  the  indictment^ 
and  that  he  objected  to  him  on  six  grounds  : — First,  that  a  suit  was 
pending  between  them.  Second,  that  Atkins  cherished  a  "  rancorous 
inveteracy  against  him."  Third,  that  having  given  evidence  to 
support  an  accusation  against  Atkins,  he  was  therefore  exposed 
to  his  enmity.  Fourth,  because  Atkins  had  "associated  and 
combined  with  that  well-known  dismembered  limb  of  the  law, 
George  Crossley,"  to  accomplish  his  destruction.  Fifth,  because 
Atkins  knew  that  should  he  fail  to  procure  a  conviction,  he  would  be 
prosecuted  for  false  imprisonment.  Sixth,  because  Atkins  had  already 
pronounced  sentence  against  him  at  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and, 
consequently  came  into  Court  with  the  intention  to  convict.  This 
speech  contained  a  quotation  of  eight  "  authorities  "  on  the  question 
of  challenge,  and  ended  with  an  ad  captandum  appeal  to  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harangue  Atkins  swore  he  would 
commit  the  speaker  for  contempt,  but  Captain  Kemp  cried,  "  You, 
you  commit !  No,  Sir ;  but  I  will  commit  you  to  jail."  The  soldiers 
began  to  cheer,  and  Atkins,  apprehensive  of  violence,  called  out  that  he 
adjourned  the  Court,  but  tlie  six  refused  to  listen,  and  told  the  people 
not  to  disperse,  saying,  "  We  are  a  Court.    Tell  them  not  to  go  out." 
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e  J  udge- Advocate  having  left,  Maicanfaur  d 
Slating  ihal  he  had  been  informed  that  a  iotxx  of  armed  ml     os 
been  prepared  against  him,  and  begging  for  a  mitiory  i;tMiil. 
perhaps  had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  this  request  « 
granted.    The  Provost -ManhaL,  however,  consideiif^  tbn  p 
3  rescue,  left  the  Court  Jn  search  of  Atkins  and  three  a 
order  to  get  a  varrant  for  the  apprehensioD  of  Macaiditir. 

The  six,  thus  left  masters  of  the  situation,  desired  to  proceed  fn 
firmii,  and  solemnly  then  and  there  concocted  a  letter  to  the  Goremor, 
requesting  that  another  Judge  Advocate  might  be  appointed  in  the  pb 
d  Atkins.    At  half-past  twelve  the  reply  came-    The  Govenior  leiasi 
"Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  'fraid  to  strike,"  tbe  sis  sent  anotJ 
letter,  reiterating  their  opjnioi    and  begging  further  conUdcraiion. 

Al]cins,  however,  had  no    been  idle.     He,  too,  seat  a  meinof 
to  the  Governor,  giving  his  vt  ^ion  of  the  stoiy,  and  complaining  tf 
tbe  six  had  impounded  his  ]  ipers.     Upon  the  receipt  of  this  leb>^- 
the  Governor,  at  a  quarter-pa  .  two,  sent  his  secretary,  Hr.  Edmtu 
Griffin,  to  the  court-house  wii     a  peremptory  order  to  bring  away 
pjpets.     The  six,  however,  ri    pectiully  refused  to  comply  with  tbn 
CDimnand,    unless    "His    Ex  ^llency   would   be  pleased  to  appoinL 
another  Judge- Advocate."     A    a  quaner  to  four  the  Governor  playt 
his  last  card.     He  seat  a  It   er  "  finally  denianding  an  answer  j 
niting  "  as  to  the  intentions    yf  tbe  sU,  and  with  italics  "  teptaHmg 
that  they  were  no  Court  witt   ut  the  Judge-Advocate."    Tbe  six  at 
5  p.Tn.  closed  the  csrapaign  nv  formally  informing  His  Excellency 
ihst  they  intended  to  retain  ilie  original  correspondence,  and  had  . 
»ljoumed  to  the  following  day. 

That  evening  was  one  of  intense  excitement  in  Sydney.     The 

Kcalcitrant  six   were    in   some    tremor  as    lo   the    result    of    their 

proceedings,  and  one  may  not  unreasonably  think  that  the  mess-table 

alltwas  not  of  the  brigbtesL     Mr.  Macarthur  snatched  out  of  the 

hands  of  the  fowler,  and  exultant  in  his  temporary  triumph,  could  not 

but  be  alarmed  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  ibe  struggle  ;    Richard 

AlkiDs,    Esq.,    and    Crossley,    his    companion,    were   indignant   and 

revengeful,  breathing    threats  and  warrants  ;    while  His  Excellency, 

Governor  Bligh — whose  fits  of  rage  "ere  notoiious—  paced  the  dining- 

nwm  of  the  verandah  cottage  called  "  Government  House,"  waiting 

with  fiirious  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  his  allies.     The  Prussians  of 

this  Waterloo  were  represented  by  Major  Johnstone,    commanding 

the  New  South  Wales  corps  ;   and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 

tbe  last  manifesto  of  the  six,  Bligh  had  sent  a  despatch  commanding 

his  appearance.     If  the  presence  of  their  commander-in-chief  did  not 

quell  the  rebellious  officers,  Bligh's  quarter-deck  knowledge  was  good 

for  nothing.     Unluckily,  Major  Johnstone  had  been  thrown  out  of 

his  chaise  some  time  before,  and  was  unable  to  come.     He  lived  four 

miles  from  town,  and  returned  merely  a  verbal  message,  regretting  his 

inability  to  comply  with  His  Excellency's  order.     "  He  was  too  ill  to 

come,  and  too  waik  to  write."     This  was  the  <oup  d<  grate.     It  was 

evident  that  the  major  sided   with   his  comrades.     Nothing   now 

temained  but  to  try  conclusions  with  Macarthur. 
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Early  the  next  morning  (January  26)  Macarthur  was  arrested 
and  lodged  in  gaol.  The  Court  re-assembling,  demanded  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  his  former  bail,  and  at  10  o'clock  addressed 
another  letter  to  the  Governor,  asserting  that  the  deposition  of  the 
Provost-Marshal  was  false,  and  that  the  prisoner  ought  in  law  to  be 
released.  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this  document,  and  at 
3  p.m.  the  Court  adjourned,  wondering  what  His  Excellency  would 
do  next.  They  were  soon  informed.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Bligh  had  decided  upon  war,  and  before  dinner  each  of  the  six 
received  a  letter  summoning  him  to  Government  House  on  the 
morrow  to  answer  for  "treasonable  practices."  It  was  also 
rumoured  that  Major  Johnstone  had  received  another  letter,  con- 
taining a  tacit  threat  that,  unless  he  appeared  to  support  constituted 
authority,  he  would  be  virtually  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Captain  Abbott. 

The  utmost  dismay  now  prevailed.  It  was  urged  that  Bligh 
intended  to  set  aside  all  forms  of  law,  and  ignoring  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Criminal  Court,  would  seize  upon  his  enemies  in 
virtue  of  his  untempered  despotism.  The  barracks  were  in  a  fepnent 
Officers  and  men  were  alike  ready  for  resistance.  In  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil,  at  5  p.m.,  a  chaise  containing  the  injured  Johnstone 
drove  up  to  the  barracks.  Lafayette's  white  horse  could  not  have 
produced  a  greater  sensation.  The  crowd  on  the  barrack  steps 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and.  amid  a  storm  of  mingled  cheers 
and  hisses,  demanded  whether  he  was  come  to  ruin  or  to  save  the 
State.  Johnstone,  whose  action  would  seem  to  point  to  a  foregone 
conclusion,  vowed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  and  his  utterance  was  received  with  intense 
enthusiasm.  Presently  the  waiting  mob  outside  the  gates,  eager  to 
know  the  result  of  the  noisy  council  within,  were  gladdened  by  a 
visible  sign  of  power.  Two  merchants,  Messrs.  Bloxcell  and  Bayley, 
appeared  flourishing  a  folded  paper  and  took  the  way  to  the  gaol. 
Major  Johnstone,  the  "  Lieutenant  Governor,"  had  signed  an  order 
for  Macarthur's  release,  and  was  ready  to  back  it  with  the  muskets  of 
the  regiment  under  his  command.  Presently  Macarthur  appeared 
amid  more  cheering,  and  .  was  conducted  by  his  rescuers  to  the 
Council  Chamber.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  Council  deliberated, 
and  at  last  a  strange  noise  was  heard  in  the  barrack-yard.  The 
soldiers  were  getting  under  arms.  It  was  more  than  a  revolt;  it 
was  a  revolution. 

At  half-past  six  the  drums  beat  hard  and  loud,  and  the  regiment, 
having  been  formed  in  the  barrack-square,  marched  down  to 
Government  House  with  colours  flying  and  fixed  bayonets.  Govern- 
ment House  was  a  verandahed-cottage  in  O'Connell  Street  (in  1852 
it  was  still  standing),  and  was  guarded  by  the  usual  guard  of  honour, 
under  Lieutenant  Bell.  As  the  regiment  approached  Bell  was  heard 
to  order  his  men  to  i)rime  and  load,  and  the  instant  after  joined  his 
comrades.  In  another  moment  the  house  was  surrounded.  The 
Bligh  dynasty  had  fallen.  Major  Johnstone  was  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales. 
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The  entrance  of  the  revolutionaxj-  atmy  was  opposed  by  btu « 
person — and  that  a  woman.     Mre.  Poiland,  ibe  widowed  daughtei 
the  (.iovemor.  ran  down  to  the  gate  and  endeavoured  to  dissui 
Johnstone  from  entering,  but  she  wa,  put  aside,  and  a  search  was  mauc 
for  the  Governor.      It  has  been  staled  ihai  Bligh  took  refuge  uoder  a 
bed,  and  was  dragged  thence  in  a  condition  of  craven  terror  ;  but  this 
statement  is  stoutly  denied   by   many   persons.       It  levnu,   iodee 
almost    impossiUe  to  suppose   that   a   man    of  Bligh's   weU-koo* 
courage  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  gross  cowardice.     .\11  thai » 
tnow  of  his  past  life  militates  against  such  a  supposition.     Id  [toics 
danger  he  had  always  been  found  brave  to  rashness.      His  very  vi 
mat    those    which    spring    l-ora    an    Qverwceouig   self-<oafideih. 
combined  with  strong  persona  courage.    It  is  not  likdjr  that  x  caat* 
«ho  bad  fought  his  ship  so  as  lo  merit  the  thanks  of  Ndsoa,  ana  Ir 
Uved  through  such  a  voyage  as  that  which  foUowed  upon  the  rand 
olthe  Bounty,  would  hide  beneath  a  bed  to  escape  from  the  violetwi 
of  officers  who  had  dined  at  his  own  table.     Moreover,  there  wat 
nothing  in  the  aspect  of  alTairs  to  warrant  such  a  display  oi  limidity, 
The  "  revolution  ''  was  after  all  but  a  civil  matter.      Tbere  was  no  in 
faiiited  mob  waiting  to  tear  h'm  in  pieces.     So  threats  of  person? 
Tialence  had  been  used,  and  1  ligh  must  have  Icnown  that  hb  iile  w3 
never  in  danger      Apart  fro  i  the  evidence  of  "character,"  whkfa 
diiKtly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  rank  cowardice.  lhc»  b  not  t 
dudow  of  motive   for  such  a  dastardly  act  as  that  with  whidi  > 
is  charged,  while  the  s[or>-  is  in  itself  precisely  one  of  those  coantc 
fe  which  are  so  easily  invented  and  so  readily  believed  by  the  vul- 
giiet  sort.      Bligh  and  his  bed  is  only  another  version  of  James  11. 
ind  his  warming  pan. 

IVhat  really  took  place  is— as  neatly  as  I  can  discover — as 
follows : — 

On  entering  the  house  Major  Johnstone  despatched  Lieutenant 
Minchin  to  summon  the  Governor  to  his  presence,  an'I  calling  for 
pens  and  paper  composed  in  Bligh's  dining  room  a  formal  letter  of 
dismissal.  This  letter  stated  that  Bligh  "  having  been  charged  by  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  {sie)  crimes  that  render  him  unfit  to  exercise 
luprcme  authority,"  it  was  the  painful  duty  of  the  writer  to  require 
film  "in  His  Majesty's  sacreti  name  "  to  resign  his  authority  and 
suhaiit  to  arrest.  This  k-iit-r  ■.■...-  ,  >.--  :<I  ig  ■'William  Bligh,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,"'  and  signed  "(;i.-or^i.  i  ■  ■  .  ■  .ng  l.u-j tenant-Governor, 
and  Major  commanding  the  New  South  Wales  Corjis.' 

Bligh,  in  the  meantime,  had  resolved  on  his  course  of  action. 
Seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  called  to  his  orderly  to  saddle 
his  horses,  and  ran  upstairs  to  put  on  his  uniform.  His  idea  was  to 
escape  from  the  house  and  get  to  the  regioti  of  the  Hawkesbury,  where 
he  believed  that  the  people,  remembering  the  benefits  he  had  formerly 
bestowed  upon  them,  would  rise  in  his  behalf.  While  standing  on  the 
ttairs,  waiting  for  a  servant  who  had  gone  for  his  sword,  he  was  sur- 
pliscd  by  a  number  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  who  made  their 
■ay  up  stairs.  Conceiving  at  once  that  Johnstone  wished  to  take 
him  [Hisoner,    he    stepped    back   into  a   bedroom  adjoining,   and 
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attempted  to  get  from  a  cupboard  some  papers  which  he  wished  to 
destroy.  In  this  position  he  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Minchin,  who 
arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

Minchin  brought  his  prisoner  into  the  drawing-room,  "  crowded," 
says  Bligh,  '*  with  soldiers  under  arms,  many  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
intoxicated."  The  letter  written  by  Johnstone  was  then  brought  by 
Lieutenant  Moore,  and  while  Bligh  was  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  the 
new  Governor  appeared  in  the  doorway,  surrounded  by  officers,  and 
verbally  confirmed  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Martial  law  was  then  proclaimed ;  all  official  papers  and 
letters,  together  with  Blights  commission  as  Governor,  and  the  '^gieat 
seal"  of  the  colony  were  seized,  and  Bligh  left  with  his  daughter 
and  another  lady,  sentries  being  placed  round  the  house  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Strangely  enough,  this  eventful  evening  was 
the  26th  January,  1S05,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  colony. 

On  the  27th  a  general  order  was  published,  headed  with  the 
following  Napoleonic  fustian  : — 

"  Soldiers  !  your  conduct  has  endeared  you  to  every  well- 
disposed  inhabitant  in  this  settlement.  Persevere  in  the  same 
honourable  path,  and  you  will  establish  the  credit  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken.     God  save  the  King ! " 

By  the  general  order  all  the  officers  of  the  late  Government  were 
deposed,  Atkins  heading  the  list.  The  ringleaders  of  the  revolution 
were  appointed  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Treasurer,  was 
dismissed,  with  directions  to  balance  his  accounts  without  delay. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Three  days  afterwards  Mr.  Fulton,  the 
Chaplain,  was  suspended,  and  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
every  well-disposed  inhabitant  were  ordered  to  join  in  giving  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  merciful  interposition  in  their  favour  by 
relieving  them  without  bloodshed  from  the  awful  situation  in  which 
they  stood  before  the  memorable  26th  inst. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  Mr.  Macarthur  was  tried  over  again 
before  the  same  court  which  had  already  sat  upon  his  case,  Mr. 
(}rimes  acting  as  Advocate-General  in  the  place  of  Atkins,  and  was 
unanimously  acquitted.  Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  made  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Territorial  Magistrate. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  advancing  their  friends,  the  successful 
revolutionists  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  Provost-Marshal,  who  had  arrested  Macarthur,  was 
imprisoned  for  nearly  three  months  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  and 
finally  sent  for  four  months  to  the  coal  mines  at  Newcastle.  Atkins 
was  too  high  to  be  assailed,  but  Crossley,  the  attorney,  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  years. 

These  arbitrary  acts  caused  some  sensation  among  the  free 
settlers,  and  the  Government  went  the  length  of  prohibiting  all  public 
meetings,  fearing  lest  a  demonstration  might  be  got  up  in  favour  of 
Bligh.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up, 
and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  forwarded  secretly  to 
England.     This  proceeding   was   discovered,  and  the  most  active 
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■  -,--«T"  s**^"^*"!*  'WT'S-  "iri'i*-  "■    V  '■*■    '.'T*     :"i'     'i*    v.''^    •  'p:  '**■•' i^'    "'    :i* 

Er.fcla:jd. 

Fit  ritarly  r-irit   m'jn'rii   :iit    *  •  j-; )■».'.*.  "    >r:L:    ii--j'.»U'   '.Tit    '*  lit 

Oj'Jiersii  :c  I'e'Jtniiiit;''  C:h:»'i'j    .»'li'    -i:*.^:  :: — -iri  r    -' ..I'lV   v  r.: 

"*ri     »*-—  —  ---  -  •  J^;^«_     ^—  •_-  -  --,■■  •■_■■ 

"    -■        -  »■   —     ■y-'.     •■,.-^. ••^'Y -■■-••■.•• 

_■'—■.-"    ^  r*    *  *  ^  *■'*     "*jZi'**    '*■*  ■•'■»•  «     ■•-■'       .■■■ 
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Colonel  Johnstone  relumed  to  the  colony,  and  died  there 
universally  respected,  during  the  Government  of  Macquarie.  Mr. 
Macarthur,  after  a  compulsory  absence  of  eight  years,  also  returned, 
and  died  better  than  poor  Johnstone— he  founded  a  fannily. 

So  ended  the  Rum-Puncheon  Revolution.  To  us  it  may  seem 
something  like  a  storm  in  a  teapot,  but  to  the  worthy  residents  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1807,  it  was  a  very  terrible  hurricane  indeed  I 
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&r  theSvdnev  Ouarrer  Ses^iirii  riiii  :i:  iiit  »■::  .•■''Wt.ii.irr:     - 
two  soldiers  of  i't  ft"  ?.*:r-ii:i.'  vtr*  ninfriri   :.r  -irz^. 
calico  from  the  h'.zz  :•:  i  f  t^^  i^ziitri  JCrjiat:  -\-;:':il...    . 
sentenced  to  seven  years  r2.!ir:»:»ti:i':r. 

The  circumstances  ::' :r*  :'5trTj::t  ▼trt  :e:"-:.--       1:    \*i\rrz:' 
1826,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  ^t^jl:--  I?Lr.:::i    ■j..:.ri::iri  v.  v.r.  •^•-r^prr- 
ship  of  New  South  Wales,  an  i  '•l-  :.if  tr  t^tiicr:   .:  :rr-- jh:-  ::  t.- 
months  the  most  unrciulir  :cr?*:r;ir^*   :i   -:i*  ".  i.i.r"       -   ir^-^ 
disquisition  upon  his  cr-ar2.r-*r  -»■:•« ii   :»t    -jl"    ::    :..u'.t    :,-r'--    :  j 
ven*  excellent  and  brie:  r::3:r:^ir;  ic'  r.  ;;  r*^t::    :••    .C'    -^tiiTrr*   n 
TArif^   Colonics  c^'  Au'.zrzlis  — '  Ht     ▼iiJ     i     tlli;:     '■     iir::-     : 
precedents    of    the  tr.e   rri-u.:»t    s: mh-  —  Ti*:*:-.     t-r^-r.     :  -'.i-r.: 
industrious,  arbitran-.  sriirfuL  i.r»i  i-.-ri-r.r-  :».a'.:. "       '_::  •.-'^?Tr::  v 
a  mar\ellou5   sen^e  c:    r.i?     :v-      :n:r.r-j_Tr*.     uni     ..■•^'t:::^;.- 
desperation.  Sir  Raiph  I»irl::i£  i«-:t-ji::-:  vit  i-.t^trr  r  r.^ir.::''  :.  •■.  : 
to  bear  ujK)n  the  scT.il  rt  1:  : -.5  :-'  .-■.  - 1—  ■  -  1  m  .    ■  -—  - : 
S:r  Oracle,  and  ::  ar.y  .-.r.i"  •  ■    :  •_  Vi.-ti    '.:.-.    v--    - 
were  orArn.  instar.:  :.-.r.  "r.  .1:  :-    vl;   :--:    ..-     •  •:  -  ■  ■       -     ..- 

Ho  ru'.ed  the  cor.  v:  ::>--:'-  1  ::•:  ■.:'••-    \r  '..-.-  :■ 
:ira>:te>.  f!attcrcr>  :ird  k-;^f:.  ■••'--•:■:    ■::.•-       •-  : 

•he  ver^'eof  abL::?e      A  v. -.;■:-:  ---,■.■••-  .  ■  .-     . 

^t- belonging's  had  he-r.  r::  ".'.j  -: ■"•■:•"•.•:■•-  '...  -    .       .  ■  -. 

turcaucraiic     dc-r::.5:r.     ::'    :*-     --     -.:.-       .  ■  .—    - 

*  ■  ■ 

•  •      • 

;cn..ttratcd   ar.  a'.:   ■■. :'  :-.  n--.-.     -.- •     -    v^-      --:• 
r.:>ton'  with  (i^verr.-.r  '''''jI.. 

The  cor.ci::':r.  o:  :.'.-  rr  .  u-;.   -'■. -i:;     •     : -. 
cnv;a":);e  one.     Th-.- :.r:vi:tT  ::':--:-:-    ''-..,••■■•       ,v  . 
n:jny  wealthy  mer.  whc.T.  :.-.t;.  :t"  -  v  "r-t  :  :     ■    •     ■       ,•  . 

to  murmur  at  :hc  -eve re  :  ur.  r-  —  -:.':  1.- 1      -  ■■   -. 

to  themselves  bv  :he  G'.vtrr.:r  -   :::t'-       V  •  -   -••    . 

Hcncy  was.  in   iSr;.  :n  ore  ::'  :t  ;   -.-••  -•_- 

Crown  was  either  h>er.er  :r  T-.r--  :::.i:ti  '-.i-    • 

was  u  sed  u  n  s{>ar  i  r.  jl  y.     A  c :  ■„  r. :;  -'.  2 .  ■  ~  *  1  •.  -  ;■  l         -  -  ■  ■ 

anv  number   of  laches  :-.,:  ir.-.-.  t'.'-     :  -•  —  - 

offences."     Men  were  ficsi't :   -r.:  .  •:-■::-.: 

committed  suicide  to  esd:.*  :;::  -fi'.-'-. 

established   settlemen:   c:    M'-rt:: '.    r.i-    •    i 

Macquarie  Harbour,  and  wa*  cr.ly  ti :tr- .- :    -'.■•.•         •  .     »,;p .. 
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deeps,  Norfolk  Island.     But  the  corrupt  condition  of  officialdonts 
rendered  immunity  from  punishment  sufficiently  easy  to  a  patient  ancS 
designing  convict.     Money  could  do  everything,  and  instances  ar^ 
not  wanting  of  murderers  and  thieves  who  succeeded  in  establishing^ 
themselves  in  snug  shops  and  snugger  farms.     Convict  jurors  sat  upon 
convict  prisoners,  and  the  bon  camaraderie  of  the  chain-gang  and  the 
hulks  was  not  invariably  forgotten.     The  military,  not  always  com- 
posed of  the  best  materials — viewed  with  disgust  the  social  success  of 
the  men  whom  they  had  in   former  times  helped   to  guard,  and  a 
pernicious  and  dangerous  feeling  ran  current  in  the  garrison  that  to  be 
a  soldier  was  not  always  to  be  better  off  than  a  convict.     During  the 
residence  of  the  57th  Regiment  in  the  colony  more  suicides  took  place 
in  it  than  in  any  other  corps  quartered  there  before  or  since — five 
men   had  already   committed    robberies   in  order  to  obtain   their 
discharge,  while  two  had  incurably  mutilated  themselves  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Darling  was  aware  of  this  notion,  and  unreasonably  irritated  at 
what  he  considered  an  insult  to  his  own  judgment,  instead  of 
lightening  the  military  yoke,  caused  it  to  press  the  heavier,  vowing 
that  he  would  take  dire  vengeance  on  any  exponent  of  the  rebellious 
doctrine. 

Sudds  and  Thompson  were  fated  to  be  the  martyrs  of  a  military 
reformation.  Discontented  with  their  position,  and  eager  for  their  dis- 
charge from  a  service  which  the  peddling  tyranny  of  the  Governor  had 
made  worse  than  penal,  the  two  silly  fellows  determined  to  commit  an 
offence  which  should,  by  rendering  them  amenable  to  transportation 
for  five  or  seven  years,  secure  them  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Thompson  who  bore  a  good  character  in  the  regiment,  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  into  the  scheme  by  the  arguments  of  Sudds,  who 
had  a  wife  in  England,  and  was  doubly  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Barrack-square.  Sudds  had  been  for  a  long  time 
discontented  and  was  regarded  as  a  "  loose  fellow  "  by  his  officers ; 
that  is  to  say  his  discontent  took  the  usual  shape  of  rebellion  against 
constituted  authority.  The  military  stock  had  become  too  tight  for 
Sudds  and  Thompson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  September,  1826,  the  two  men 
determined  to  put  their  project  into  execution.  They  went  into  the 
shop  of  a  Jew  named  Napthali,  and  asked  to  see  some  shirting. 
Several  pieces  were  shown  them,  and  Sudds  selecting  twelve  yards  of 
calico  placed  the  bundle  under  his  arm  and  walked  out  of  the  shop, 
remarking  that  his  companion  would  pay.  Thompson  chatted  with 
the  shopman  for  a  while,  and  being  at  last  certain  that  Sudds  was 
beyond  pursuit,  declined  to  pay  anything,  and  walked  out.  The 
pair  having  met,  bestowed  the  calico  about  their  persons,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  constables.  They  did  not  wait  long.  As  they  had 
anticipated,  they  were  soon  apprehended,  and  giving  up  the  calico, 
laughingly,  told  the  officer  that  they  were  weary  of  military  service,  and 
had  taken  this  means  of  quitting  it  On  the  8th  of  November  they 
were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.  All  had 
turned  out  as  they  had  hoped,  and  Thompson  on  leaving  the  dock 
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flid^  with  R  smiky  **  I  hope  joar  Honour  will  let  me  take  my  firelock, 
itBif  be  nsefol  to  me  in  the  bush !" 

Th»  fiir  nothing  in  the  case  called  for  |iubUc  comment,  and 
befood  the  oidinary  newspaper  paragraphs  concerning  "daring 
(Boducti"  and  *'iobbery  in  open  day,"  the  case  of  the  two  men 
]MNd  nnnocioed.  But  on  the  21st  of  November  ft  b^an  to  be 
iiBOored  that  GeneiRl  Dariing  intended  to  make  ''an  example  of  the 
tiD  prisonen^"  and  that  some  extraordinary  punishment  was  in  store 
ferthem.  On  the  aand  of  November  a  general  order  was  issued, 
fUcfa  stated  that — ^The  Lieutenant-Gencral,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
■idi  which  he  is  invested  as  Govemor-in-chie(  has  thought  fit  to 
oonmnte  (!)  the  sentence,  and  to  direct  that  privates  Joseph  Sudds 
md  Fmid[  Thompson  shall  be  worked  in  chains  on  the  public  roads 
fat  the  period  of  their  sentence,  after  which  they  will  rejoin  their  corps. 
The  garrison  has  been  assembled  to  witness  the  d^jradatioo  of  thoe 
men  firom  the  honourable  station  of  soldiers  to  that  of  fekxis  doomed 
to  labour  in  chains.  It  is  ordered  that  the  prisoners  be  immediately 
Rrippedof  their  nnifbrm  in  the  presence  of  the  troops,  and  be  dressed 
m  fidon  clothing!  That  they  be  put  in  chains,  and  delivered  in  charge 
to  the  oveiaeeis  of  the  ^diain  gangs,'  in  order  to  their  being  removed 
ID  the  inteiiory  and  worked  on  the  mountain  roads,  bdt^  drammed  as 
ngocs  out  of  the  garrison. 

Now  the  osnal  way  to  **drum  a  man  out  of  the  garrison"  is  to 

put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  cut  off  the  fiudbigs  of  his  unilbrm,  and 

place  on  his  back  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the 

offence  which  the  culprit  has  committed,  and  it  was  supposed  that 

such  had  been  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  Sudds  and  Thompson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  November  'Thursday;,  however,  the 

officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  began  to  let  fail  hinis  respe^iting 

some  more  imposing  ceremony,  and  it  wa.i  rjmo-red  that  th-r  pr:y:,ner^ 

had  undergone  some  extraordinary  pun:ihmer.t  which  ?vad  ^cno*:^!/ 

injured  one  of  them.     These  rumours  i-air.ed  zrr.-r.d  ur.::!  Monday 

the  27th,  when  it  became  known  that  ^iccs  had  died  or.  :-.e  previou'^ 

night     The  Opposition  papers  pub'.Lihed  ar.  exaggerated  ar>:ount  of 

ironing,  chaining,  and  flogging,  and  ar-rr  scrr.t  '..r'^tr.r./  b^t*-:*:n  the 

democratic  Australian  and  the  rk.verr.rr.er.:  -.o.-r.  ar*  .r.^yy.z'i  wa.5 

held,  at  which  General  Darling  rr.c*:  ir.d-rr.cr.-.iy  pre*..d.ed— a.'-.d  ;: 

was  given   forth  that  Sodds  had  died   rVor.-.  «'.'.rr-^:r-ed  drorz-.y  zrA 

brondiitis.      Mr.  Wcntwonh — a  r-ativ-r-v^.T.  A  ;t:.''i..a.-.   ^s.t  ;-.er  ^f 

some  eloquence  and  intense  cipa^:%   :'-,'   -.a::r,/    -x'_d 

satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and   . 

case  leaked  out 

Sudds  and  Thompson  had  hr:er. 
those  placed  upon  the  most  de^y.^-i: 
Darling  had  placed  round  their  r.-r^.c-   :^  <e-: 
by  another  set  of  chains  to   th-: 
spikes    prevented  the  unhappy    me- 
and  the  connectii^  chains  vert  sh'.r.  ^r. 
standing   upright      Under    Lhe    tr.^.w 
had  died. 
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Public  fury  now  knew  no  bounds.  Tradesmen  put  up  thei:^ 
shutters  as  though  in  mourning  for  some  national  calamity.  Th& 
fiercest  denunciations  met  the  Governor  on  all  sides,  and  he 
accused  of  wilful  murder.  A  full  investigation  of  the  case 
demanded,  and  granted,  but  in  the  meantime  Darling's  parasites  had 
made  away  with  the  irons.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Executive  Council 
lighter  ones  were  substituted.  A  Captain  Robison,  however,  had, 
unluckily  for  himself,  found  the  original  irons  at  the  Government 
station  at  Emu  Plains,  and  gave  a  full  description  of  them.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  and,  after  many  harassing 
changes,  finally  cashiered  by  a  court-martial  convened  by  Darling,  on 
a  frivolous  pretence.  Wentworth  published  in  England  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  containing  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  it  is 
from  these  pamphlets  (taken  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary 
papers  of  the  day)  that  I  have  attempted  to  compile  an  impartial 
history  of  the  case. 

While  awaiting  trial  Sudds  had  complained  of  illness.  On  the 
8th  of  November  the  tw^o  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  gaol.  On 
the  nth.  Sudds,  being  in  irons,  complained  of  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  was  admitted  as  an  out-patient  of  the  gaol  hospital.  A  few  days 
after  he  was  brought  into  the  sick  ward,  suffering  from  pains  in  his 
head  and  bowels.  The  irons  were  removed,  and  the  following 
morning  his  legs,  belly,  and  thighs  were  greatly  swollen.  John 
Thompson,  the  gaol  attendant,  ordered  fomentations  of  hot  water, 
which  removed  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  the  surgeon  arriving  that 
afternoon  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.  The  next  day  he  was 
brought  back  worse  than  before.  "  My  belly  is  like  a  drum,"  he 
said.  Medicines  were  given  to  him,  and  he  remained  in  the  hospital 
with  gaol  irons  on  until  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  On  the  22nd  the 
order  arrived  for  the  two  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  the  barracks. 
Wilson,  the  under-gaoler,  and  two  constables  thereupon  came  for 
Sudds,  and  dressed  him  m  his  regimentals.  Outside  the  ward  he 
met  Thompson,  and  the  two  were  sent  down  to  the  parade-ground. 
The  day  was  one  of  extreme  heat,  and  most  oppressive.  Sudds  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  was  supported  by  a  man  under  each  arm  while 
the  order  was  read.  Captain  Robison,  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony,  says  of  Sudds  :  "  His  whole  body  was  much  puffed  and 
swollen,  particularly  his  legs  and  feet."  The  order  having  been  read, 
the  regimentals  were  stripped  oft  their  backs,  and  replaced  by  the 
yellow  convict  clothing,  while  a  set  of  irons  was  placed  upon  each  of 
them.  During  this  operation  Sudds  was  obliged  to  sit  upon  the 
grass.  "These  irons,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Australian^  "were  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  The  rings  from  the  ankles  are  made  after  a  peculiar 
fashion,  and  are  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  place  of  having  chains 
attached  to  them  in  the  common  way,  they  are  connected  by  means 
of  long  and  slender  chains  with  another  ring,  which  is  put  round  the 
neck,  and  serves  as  a  collar.  Two  thin  pieces  of  iron,  each  about 
eight  inches  long,  protrude  from  the  ring  collar,  in  front  under  the 
chin,  behind  under  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
pieces  of  iron  (they  are  not  spikes,  not  being  sharp  at  the  end)  when 
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Ae  chMB  JBK  pot  an  mdA  adjimrd  ss  hitmded     Prom  this  ii  is 
Ac  di'Biw  of  -BBC  or  mruire  czperienced  h\  the  wflgrer 
ciiiJiel>  ii]KKi  the  length  at  the  seviend  duuns.     He 
o^iedDm  onliishBck  or  on  his  helly  withcot  twisting  round  the 

to  raasmt  the  projecting  irons  to  the  side.  If  the 
la^ertfaBn  ^utt  part  of  ^  hody  hetween  the  aidcles 
lie  newer  cm  extend  himself  at  full  length,  but  must 
pB%  donhlerl  vip,  and  become  ciamped  in  tltt  course  of  a 
;  ioc  in  tmaiing  the  collar  in  order  to  lie  down,  the  chains 
a  curvaimc  roimd  the  body,  thus  diminishmg  in 
jBuffikJ'  The  weight  of  these  irons  was,  accordirig  to 
baweeii  thirty  and  forty  pounds, 
tfans  bound,  the  pan-  were  conducted  to  the  barr»dt 
over  to  tiie  constables.  Sudds  was  obliged  to  lem 
the  wain,  and  fCTmplainfHl  that  the  basils  of  the  fetters  cot 
kblcgL  Being  pkaoed  in  tiie  cell  the  torture  commenced.  Sudd's 
ae^  began  to  swelL  and  he  found  that  he  could  barely  breathe. 
Thoaqnon  ofioed  to  '"^tnzn ^'  the  collar  for  him,  but  his'  offer  was 
idned.    Sndds  and  it  hurt  him  if  it  was  sdired.    **  It  would  admit 

It  and  the  neck  but  a  cotton  han<&erchief '*    As  for 

he  sajs,  at  his  esamination  on  board  the  ^  Ph(icnix  ^ 

kdk»  *  Tbe  ptujeaiiig  iitms  would  not  allow  me  to  stretdi  myself  at 


lc^g|]l  on  my  back.  I  could  sleep  on  my  back  by  contracting  my 
kgi ;  I  <3oa]d  not  lie  on  eidker  side  without  contracting  my  legs,  t 
coold  not  stand  upright  with  the  irons  on  :  the  basil  of  the  irons 
would  not  slip  up  my  legs,  and  the  chains  were  too  short  to  aUow  mo 
to  stand  upright  "  This  was  the  "  little  cage  "  of  the  Power,  or  ihe 
stone  cage  of  the  BastiUe  over  again.  We  can  imagine  wiihoul 
much  difficulty  the  torture  that  would  be  puxiuceii  by  such  com- 
polsory  contraction  of  the  body. 

lliat  night  Sudds  was  taken  so  ill  thai  Thonij^on  K-nrowwl  a 
candle  from  Wilson  the  under  gaoler,  fearing  Icsi  his  a^m|vanion 
should  suddenly  die.  He  also  gave  him  some  tea  which  he  had 
purchased.  A  little  after  midnight  ihc  jx>or  wretch  became  so  Ivad 
that  Thompson,  thinking  he  was  dying,  asked  a  fellow  prisoner  to 
come  and  look  at  him.  The  man  looked,  and  s;iid,  **  He's  not 
dead,  but  1  do  not  think  he'll  live  long.'  VyKm  this  Thon^pson  askai 
Sudds  if  he  had  any  friends  to  whom  he  would  wish  to  write.  Sudds 
replied  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child  at  Gloucester,  and  luy^ed 
Thompson  to  "get  some  pious  book  and  read  to  him,"  adding  that 
"they  had  put  him  in  irons  until  they  killed  him."  Shoitlv  aftei 
this,  Thompson,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fell  nsleei>,  •"^^^  '^  "^'^^^  uanietl 
Moreton,  who  was  in  gaol  for  an  assault  upon  his  mother,  undtMiook 
to  sit  up  with  the  dying  man.  At  eight  o'clock  the  next  monnnfj, 
Thursday,  Sudds  was  taken  to  the  hospital  ;  his  irons  were  lemnved 
when  the  doctor  came  round  at  twelve  o'clock.  Thai  day  hr  nio 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  fish  brought  him  by  Thompson.  Mr.  M'lntvrr, 
the  surgeon,  said  to  him,  "You  have  brought  yoursell  inio  pieity 
disgrace.  You  will  be  a  fine  figure  with  those  irons  at  woik."  To 
which  he  replied,  "  I  will  never  work  in  irons.''     **  You  would  be 
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better  out  of  the  world,"  says  M'Intyre,  and  the  poor  creature  with  m 
groan  said,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  was." 

His  wish  was  fulfilled  on  Sunday  night.  Had  he  died  withia 
the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  an  inquest  could  have  been  demanded,  and 
Generl  Darling,  hearing  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  prisoner, 
absolutely  ordered  him  to  be  removed  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  the 
General  Hospital,  whither  he  was  taken  in  a  small  cart  about  an  hoar 
before  he  expired.  The  necessity  for  an  inquest  was  thus  obviated, 
and  Mr.  M*Intyre,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  gaol,  went  down  to 
the  hospital  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  He 
found  the  organs  healthy,  but  **  discovered  in  the  throat  mucus  of  a 
slimy,  frothy  description.  The  wind-pipe  was  rather  inclined  to  a 
reddish  colour.'*  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  this  appearance  was  caused 
by  inflammation,  induced  by  the  tight  and  heavy  collar ;  but  Mr. 
Mlntyre,  who  held  his  post  at  the  Governor's  pleasure,  obligingly 
considered  it  the  effect  of  bronchitis. 

The  Australian  newspaper,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
said  so.  Upon  this  Mr.  M^Leay,  Colonial  Secretary,  at  the 
Governor's  request  wrote  to  the  editor  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  "facts  of  the  case,"  to  wit,  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  was,  in  reality,  a  mitigation  of  the  original 
sentence;  that  Sudds  died  from  dropsy,  that  the  chains  weighed 
exactly  131b.  120Z.,  and  could  be  seen  at  his  ofhce.  Public  feeling 
was  still  rampant,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  Darling  brought  the 
case  under  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Council.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  M*Intyre  reiterated  his  statements  about  bronchitis, 
saying  that  he  had  been  most  particular  in  his  observations  as  he 
knew  that  "  this  was  a  case  which  the  rascally  newspapers  would  take 
up."  Captain  Dumarestj,  acting  civil  engineer,  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Governor,  produced  a  set  of  131b.  irons,  and  said  they  were  the  ones 
worn  by  Sudds.  A  soldier  of  the  57th,  named  Jesse  Geer,  who  was 
in  waiting,  was  then  called  in,  and  the  Governor  remarking  that  Geer 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  stature  as  Sudds, 
ordered  the  irons  tq  be  put  upon  him,  and  called  the  assembled 
council  to  witness  how  easily  they  fitted  ! 

Ever)thing  now  seemed  explained,  and  Darling  as  a  last 
precaution,  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst  on  the  12th  reporting  the  case 
and  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and  adding  that  "being  satisfied 
from  what  had  occurred  that  the  conduct  of  the  hospital  requires 
investigation  he  would  immediately  appoint  a  Board  to  '  inquire  into 
the  management  and  system  generally,'  and  report  upon  the  same  for 
his  lordship's  information." 

But  tenacious  Wentworth  still  held  on  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  was  presently  gratified  by  a  piece  of  important  information. 
Captain  Robison  of  the  Veteran  corps  had  seen  the  original  irons 
which  had  been  placed  on  Thompson,  and  had  tried  them  on  out  of 
curiosity.  To  that  gentleman,  on  the  ist  of  January,  does  Wentworth 
write,  requesting  a  full  account  of  the  circumstance.  Robison 
replied  on  the  3rd,  and  after  giving  in  his  letter  the  particulars 
concerning  the   ** drumming   out"  already   quoted,   .says,    "A  few 
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months  after  Sudd's  punishment  and  death  (May  or  June,  1827),  I 
was  rf^turning  from  the  command  of  the  Bathurst  district  in  company 
with  Ijeulenant  Christie,  of  the  Buffs,  and  we  stopped  a  night  at  the 
tlovernment  station  on  Emu  Plains.  The  chains  which  Private 
Thompson  worked  in,  as  above  mentioned,  had  been  left  at  Emu, 
and  were  brought  for  us  to  see.  They  were  o(  a  very  unusual 
description,  and  the  iron  collar  reminding  me  of  those  I  had  seen 
on  condemned  slaves,  Ike,  in  South  America,  I  was  anxious  to 
examine  them,  and  from  this  motive  was  induced  to  put  them  on  my 
own  person,  as  did  also  Lieutenant  Christie,  of  the  Buffs,  fffc  had 
bul  one  opinion  as  to  the  torture  they  must  have  produced. 
I  found  it  quite  impossible  whilst  I  had  the  collar  and  irons  on  me  to 
lie  down,  except  on  my  back  or  face,  there  being  two  long  iron  spikes 
projecting  from  the  iron  collar  which  was  rivelted  round  the  neck, 
which  put  it  quite  out  of  my  power  to  turn  over  to  the  other  side  ; 
independently  of  which  there  were  two  chains  on  either  side 
extending  from  the  collar  and  communicating  with  those  on  the  legs. 
I  guessed  the  weight  at  about  3o!bs.  or  4olbs,,  or  even 
upwards," 

Mr.  Mackaness,  the  Sheriff,  slated  also  that  calling  at  Govern- 
ment House  with  Colonel  Mills  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
punishment  of  Sudds  and  Thompson,  he  saw  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  hall  after  entering  the  door,  "  either  one  or  two  sets  of  irons, 
having  collars  and  iron  spikes  projecting  from  ihem,"  which  now,  he 
has  no  doubt  were  the  same  he  afterwards  saw  upon  the  men 
in  gaol.     Mackaness  "  took  them  to  be  newly-invented  man- traps." 

Armed  with  this  fresh  information  Weniworth  succeeded  in  get- 
ting 3  sort  of  Commission  to  examine  Thompson.  This  Commission, 
consisting  of  M'Leay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  W.  H.  Moore,  the 
acting  .Attorney-General,  and  Wentworth  himself  sat  on  board  the 
"Phoenix"  hulk  on  the  syA  April,  1827.  Thompson  in  his  examina- 
tions spoke  boldly,  and  confident  in  popular  support,  did  not  hesitate 
10  exjiatiate  upon  the  cruelties  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  The 
day  before  the  death  of  Sudds,  Thompson  could  endure  the  torture 
of  the  collar  no  lorgtr.  On  Saturday,  the  35th  November,  he  broke 
the  chain,  "so  as  to  turn  the  collar,  and  lie  at  ease."  The  chains 
rcmamed  broken  until  Monday  morning,  when  Wilson,  the  under- 
gaoler,  look  him  to  the  yard,  and  had  Sudds'  irons  put  on  him.  It  so 
happened  that  the  chains  of  these  were  a  little  longer  than  the  others, 
and  Thompson  being  a  smaller  man  than  his  companion,  could 
straighten  his  body.  He  remained  in  the  gaol  until  Tuesday,  when 
he  was  placed  in  a  boat  and  taken  to  the  prisoners'  barracks  at 
ParramatL-i.  On  ^Vednesday,  he  was  taken  in  a  bullock-cart  to 
Penrith  Gaol,  and  on  Thursday  morning  conveyed  to  "  No.  i  Iron- 
chain-gang-party"  on  I^pslone  Hill,  being  the  first  range  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  At  three  o'clock  the  same  day  he  was  taken  out  and  set 
to  work  with  the  gang,  having  the  spiked  collar  that  had  killed  Sudds 
on  his  neck  the  whole  time.  After  eight  days  of  this  work  he  gave 
in.  It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  the  heat  of  the  iron  collar  became 
intolerable,  "compelling  mc,"  he  says,  "to  sit  down  frequently  in 
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order  to  hold  it  with  my  hands  off  my  neck."    The  overseer  orderecS 
him  to  continue  work ;    but  he  refused,  and  asked  to  be  taken  tC 
gaol,  where  he  could  get  "  rest  from  the  heat  of  the  sun."    To  gao Y 
he  went  accordingly,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  collar  wa9 
removed  by  Mr.  M*Henr}%  "by  order  of  the  Governor."     Having 
had  his  irons  removed,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  overseer,  carrying  the* 
collar,  &c.,  with  him,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  gang  at  Emu  Plains, 
was  invested  with  **  the  usual  irons  of  the  gang."    A  week  after  this 
he  refused  to  work,  and  being  lodged  in  gaol,  fell  sick  of  dysentery, 
and  was  finally  sent  on  board  the  hulks.     What  became  of  him  at 
last  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  discover.     Having  played  his  little 
part  in  the  drama,  he  retires.     His  exit  is  doubtless  noted  in  the 
prison  records  of  New  South  Wales. 

Thus  informed,  Wentworth  wrote  to  Sir  George  Murray,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  forwarded  to  him  a  long  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  detested  Governor.  On  the  8th  July,  1828,  Mr.  Stewart, 
a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  rose  to  move  for 
"papers  connected  with  the  case  of  Joseph  Sudds  and  Patrick 
Thompson."  Sir  G.  Cole  bore  testimony  to  **the  excellent  and 
humane  character  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,"  but  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  meantime,  "  the  rascally  newspapers  "  had  not  been  idle. 
"  Miles,"  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  at  that  time 
edited  by  Black,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
commented  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Tory  papers  retaliated,  and  after  some  fierce 
fighting.  Darling  seems  to  have  received  a  hint  to  resign.  The  facts  of 
the  case  came  out  but  two  clearly,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  was 
fatal.  But  the  struggle  lasted  four  years — long  enough  to  ruin 
Robison,  who  was  bandied  from  post  to  pillar,  and  finally  cashiered. 
On  Darling's  resignation  in  1831,  Robison  attempted  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  Home  Government  but  failed.  The  Whig  party  still 
clamoured  for  vengeance,  and  "  Miles,'*  persistently  chronicling  all 
Darling's  misdeeds,  vowed  that  unless  he  was  tried  for  his  life  Picton 
would  have  been  an  ill-used  hero  and  Wall  a  murdered  man.  The 
crowning  stroke  was  delivered  in  a  letter  published  in  1832.  On 
Wednesday  the  14th  December,  1831,  a  savage  letter  from  "Miles" 
in  the  Chronicle^  called  forth  a  silly  and  abusive  reply  in  they<?A« 
Bull  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Darling,  the  brother  of  Sir  Ralph. 
The  writer  averred  that  "  Miles "  would  not  dare  to  attack  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  when  that  much-injured  man  arrived 
in  London  in  May.  "  Miles  "  waited  quietly  until  June,  and  then 
came  out  with  a  clear  exposition  of  the  whole  case,  couched  in  the 
most  bitter  language,  and  gives  a  little  bit  of  information  which  sets  the 
question  of  Governor  Darling's  veracity  at  rest  for  ever.  John  Head, 
who  was  hut-keeper  at  Emu  Plains,  deposed  upon  oath  in  Sydney,  on 
the  29th  July,  1829,  that,  "being  at  the  hut  when  Thompson  arrived 
he  was  desired  by  Plumley,  the  overseer  of  the  gang  (he  not  being 
able  to  read),  to  read  to  him  a  letter  which  he  said  Plumley  had 
received  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Alexander   M*Leay,   Colonial 
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Secretary,  by  command  of  the  Governor,  and  that  it  directed  the  said 
Piumley  to  take  the  chains  and  collar  off  the  said  Patrick  Thompson, 
and  to  convey  the  same  privately  to  Government  House,  and  that  the 
said  Piumley  did  accordingly  lake  the  chains  and  put  them  in  a  bag, 
which  the  deponent,  Head,  carried  on  his  back  above  half-a-mile  to  the 
Government  House  at  Emu,  and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  James 
Kinghorn,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  have  weighed  less 
than  from  ^olbs.  to  ^olbs."  However,  there  was  no  "  trial  for 
murder."  The  Government  expressed  itself  fully  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  yir  Ralph,  who  was  Tory  to  the  back-bone.  Robison  was 
cashiered,  and  Mr,  Wentworih  having  got  for  Governor  Mojor  General 
Sir  Richard  Bourlce  (unquestionably  the  ablest  man  that  had  yet 
occupied  that  office),  turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits. 

Meanwhile,  if  some  official  in  Sydney  Gaol   will  turn  up  the 
records  for  1826,  he  may  solve  the  mystery  of  poor  Thompson's  fate. 
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[N  Saturday,  the  23rd  September,  1820,  the  free  residents  of 
Hobart  Town,  on  opening  the  moist  folio  of  the  Hobart  Tmvn 
Gazette  and  Southern  Reporter  found  a  startling  proclamation. 

The  Hobart  Town  Gazette^  let  us  note,  was  the  paper  authorised 
by  the  Government,  and  assisted  by  those  agreeable  evidences  of 
patronage.  Government  advertisements.  It  was  published  "by 
authority,"  and  printed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Bent — the  father  of  the 
Tasmanian  press,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  printer  in  Hobart 
Town.  Mr.  Bent,  however,  fell  out  with  Governor  Arthur,  and 
venturing  to  attack  the  Government,  was  summarily  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  eventually  ruined. 

In  the  year  1820,  however,  Mr.  Bent  was  in  good  favour,  and 
headed  his  Gazette  with  the  following  notice : — 

"  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  thought  proper  to 
direct  that  all  Public  Communications  which  may  appear  'in  the 
Hobart  Town  Gazette  and  Southern  Reporter^  signed  with  any 
Official  Signature,  are  to  be  considered  as  Official  Communications 
made  to  those  persons  to  whom  they  may  relate. 

"  By  command  of  His  Honour, 

"E.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

The  proclamation  which  greeted  the  readers  of  this  issue  of 
the  23rd  of  September,  fifty  years  ago,  was  nothing  less  than  an 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  late  "Sovereign  Lord,  King 
George  III.,"  and  accession  to  the  crown  of  that  "High  and  Mighty 
Prince,  George  of  Wales,"  and  ran  to  the  effect  that  William 
Sorrell,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  settlements  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  together  with  several  other  distinguished  p>ersons, 
being  assisted  by  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  the  magistrates, 
clergy,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  colony  generally,  did 
publish  and  proclaim,  "with  one  Voice  and  consent  of  Tongue 
and  Heart,"  the  aforesaid  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  to  be  George  /K, 
defender  and  rightful  liege  lord  of  all  sorts  of  things  and  Supreme 
Liege  Lord  of  Van  Diemen's  I^nd  among  the  rest. 

The  paper  in  which  this  piece  of  news  appears  is  lying  before 
me  as  I  write.  It  is  a  broadsheet  of  the  coarsest  character,  and, 
with  its  flourish  of  Royal  Arms  at  the  head  of  it,  looks  not  unlike 
a  corpulent  playbill.  The  paper  is  rough  in  texture  and  brown  in 
colour,  and  the  imprint  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  The  whole 
matter  is  of  course  surrounded  with  a  deep  black  border  as  mourning 
for  poor  old  George  Tertius. 
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A  glance  at  its  columns  will  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a  curious 

condition  of  society.     In  the  first  sheet  is  the   Police  Fund  of 

Van  Dtemen's  Land  *'in  account  current  with  John  Beamont,  £sq^ 

Treasurer,"  in  which  are  some  quaint  items.     Mr.   John   Petchcj 

receives  j£io  for  firewood  supplied  to  Government  House.    ^Ir.  R. 

W.  Fyett  charges  j£i  for  the  use  of  his  cart  and  bullocks.     The 

sopenntendent  of  police  receives  j£6  as  "a  reward  for  capturing 

three  absentees^ **  also  j£s  for  "apprehending  Blackroore,  reward 

[      advertised "  (Blackmore,  1  presume,  being  a  convict  ill^ally  at  brge). 

i      UoL  Cullen    is    paid   £2    15s.    for   accommodating    persons   in 

I      attendance  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  general  muster.    Nicholas 

de  CouTcy  claims  jQi  for  tailor's  work  for  the  Governor's  orderiy, 

ind  Mr.  Lord  charges  ^^50  "  for  a  horse  supplied  to  GovemmenL" 

Tlie  Government  was  all  in  all  in  those  days. 

Immediately  after  this  financial  statement  comes  a  paragraph 
that  may  perhaps  surprise  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitanu  of 
Hobart  Town  who  think  their  church  has  been  named  in  honour 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Wales. 

"The  Lieutenant-Governor  directs  that  the  New  Church  of 
Hobart  Town  shall  be  called  'St.  David's  Church '  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Colonel  David  Collins,  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
uider  whose  direction  the  settlement  was  founded  in  the  year  1S04, 
and  who  died  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  year  1810." 

Great  generals  have  been  canonized  before  now,  and  strong  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon  and  Colonel  David  Collins.  Though  to 
name  a  church  after  a  colonel  of  marines  i/oes  seem  rather  a  liberty 
with  the  Calendar. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  orders  a  "  general  muster  of  inhabi- 
tants" (civil    officers    and    military    alone    excepted),    on    certain 
days.      This  proclamation   is    interesting    because   of  its   pleasant 
tyranny.     It  commands  all  "  free  men  "  and  "  free  women,"  together 
with '*  male  and  female  prisoners  and  ticket-of- leave  men,"  to  come 
together  at  certain   places,   at    certain    dates   for  the   purpose   of 
being  counted,  like  sheep;  and  further  orders  that  at  *'all   these 
musters  the  free  women — as  well  those  who  came  free  to  this  colony 
as  those  who  are  free  by  absolute  or  conditional  ])ardon,  and  by 
expiration  of  .sentence — are  to  give    in    the    names  and  ages  of 
their  children." 

What  a  strange  sight  this  "  muster  "  must  have  presented  !  Any 
colonial  Frith  desirous  of  painting  a  picture  of  the  sensational  school, 
might  choose  a  worse  subject  than  of  "A  General  Muster  in  1820." 
jjet  us  imagine  for  a  moment  the  old  town,  the  old-fashioned  dresses, 
the  striving  of  the  **tawdry  yellow '*  of  the  convict  garb  with  the  "dirty 
red"  of  His  Majesty's  uniform,  the  intermingling  of  faces,  the  strong 
contrasts  and  curious  juxtapositions.  There  seems  room  for  ]}owerful 
painting  in  such  a  picture. 

The  Taum  Talk  is  not  ver)'  important.  An  account  is  given  of 
a  procession  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  and  was  composed  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Deputy  Judge -Advocate,  the  officers  and 
magistrates,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  all  la  dee^ 
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mourning,  and  it  is  stated  that  minute  guns,  in  number  corresponding^ 
with  the  years  of  his  late  Majesty  were  fired  from  Mulgrave  Battery. 
The  reporter  for  the  Gazette  remarks  also  that  the  ceremony  left  a 
deep  impression  of  the  veneration  and  respect  which  were  felt 
towards  the  lamented  sovereign,  '*  an  impression,"  he  says,  "  which 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  R.  Knopwood, 
M.A.,  whose  allusions  to  His  late  Majesty's  public  and  private  virtues 
were  most  appropriate  to  the  melancholy  occasion."  "The  writer 
further  observes  that  the  memory  of  the  diseased  monarch  cannot 
fail  to  live  while  Royal  Virtue  continues  to  be  venerated." 

Le  roi est  mart ;  vive  U  rot!  The  next  paragraph  relates  how 
the  reading  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  new  king  was  received.  The 
document — which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  paper — was  read  "  in 
front  of  Government  House  under  a  Royal  salute  from  Mulgrave 
Battery,  and  three  volleys  from  a  detachment  of  the  48th  Regiment." 

Commerce  goes  hand  in  hand  with  loyalty.  The  Southern 
Reporter  is  happy  to  hear  that  "  the  new  flour  mill  lately  erected  in 
Liverpool  Street  grinds  remarkably  well."  The  mill-stones  of  this 
remarkable  structure  are  specially  mentioned  as  being  "  the  first  yet 
used  in  this  settlement  the  production  of  Van  Diemen's  Land."  A 
vaguely  worded  but  well-meant  support  of  native  industries. 

That  portion  of  a  paper  which  Punch  called  the  Hatches^ 
Matches^  and  Dispatches^  is  not  very  well  filled.  One  solitary 
marriage  is  alone  recorded  : — 

"  Married  by  special  license  by  the  Rev.  R.  Knopwood,  M.A., 
on  Monday,  the  nth  inst,  John  Beamont,  Esq.,  Provost  Marshal,  to 
Harriett,  second  daughter  of  G.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  Deputy  Surveyor- 
General." 

But  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  marriage  follows  an  amusing 
exposition  of  the  intentions  of  a  Mr.  Fergusson. 

"  Mr.  Fergusson  hereby  Begs  leave  to  make  known  to  those 
who  stand  Indebted  to  him  his  intention  of  Looking  for  the  same  in 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Court,  and  no  Favour  or 
Affection  will  be  shown." 

Mr.  F.'s  impartiality  is  quite  touching.  Debts  appear  difficult 
to  collect  at  this  date,  for  Mrs.  Lord,  acting  as  agent  to  Edward 
Lord,  Esq.,  acc|uaints  the  public  that  though  deeply  desirous  of 
"  affording  them  every  Facility  for  discharging  their  Embarrass- 
ments," still  she  cannot  remain  wholly  unpaid,  but  is  prepared  to 
accept  good  storeahle  beef  and  mutton  to  the  extent  in  quantity  of 
25o,ooolbs.  weight  at  6d.  per  lb.  in  licjuidation  of  their  debts.  While 
making  this  liberal  offer,  however,  Mrs.  Lord  feels  it  a  duty 
belonging  to  her  agency  to  state  ''  that  if  the  present  opportunity  be 
not  embraced  by  Mr.  Lord's  creditors  "she  will  not  allow  the 
expected  Circuit  of  the  Suj)reme  Court  to  pass  without  resorting  to 
that  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  Court  as  the  case  may  require  to 
Compel  Payment  of  the  several  obligations.'  A  courteous  but  a 
severe  lady,  Mrs.  Lord,  evidently,  and  one  who  will  stand  no 
"  nonsense,"  but  have  her  lawful  bond  or  pound  of  flesh  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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Native  place,  St.  Sepulchre's.    Absconded  from  the  service  of  D^- 
Bromley,  17th  February." 

"  Janet  Ceflude,  Brothers.  5  ft.  4  in. ;  dark  hair,  dark  eyes  ^ 
aged  26;  dressmaker.  Tried  at  Chester,  April  5— life.  Native 
place,  Whitehaven." 

Constables  who  permitted  convicts  to  escape  were  not  merely^ 
reprimanded  or  reduced.     A  sterner  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
them,  as  thus  : — 

"Thomas  Trueman,  a  Constable,  was  charged  with  negligently 
suffering  two  prisoners,  who  were  confined  in  the  County  Gaol  on 
charges  of  a  very  serious  nature,  to  escape,  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  various  witnesses,  and  he  was  sentenced,  being  a  prisoner,  to  be 
dismissed  his  office  and  to  receive  100  lashes." 

Quis  custodiet  ipse  custodes  ? 

Amongst  other  duties  of  constables  was  that  of  seeing  to  the  safe 
housing  of  all  ticket-of-leave  men  by  a  certain  hour,  and  the  ancient 
institution  of  curfew,  or  something  very  like,  was  in  force.  A  notice 
in  the  issue  of  the  23rd  November,  signed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  says: — 

"  Commencing  on  Monday  next,  the  Evening  Bell  will  ring  at 
9  o'clock  until  further  orders." 

Matrimonial  matters  did  not  always  seem  to  go  happily,  even  in 
this  primitive  condition  of  things.  Gentlemen  are  constantly 
advertising  their  domestic  troubles  in  the  Southern  Reporter^  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  husband  being  left  lamenting  by 
his  frail  spouse.  Ladies  seem  to  have  been  at  a  premium.  I  extract 
two  plaints  which  are  touching  in  their  simple  woe  : — 

"  Caution. 

"The  public  are  hereby  cautioned  against  harbouring  or 
concealing  or  giving  credit  to  my  wife,  Mary  Steele,  she  having 
absconded  from  her  home  with  sundry  articles  amounting  to  nearly 
fifty  pounds  in  property,  as  I  am  determined  not  to  pay  any  debts  she 
may  contract,  and  to  prosecute  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
harbour  or  conceal  her  after  this  notice.  „  ^        Stfft  f  " 

The  second  is  even  more  notable : — "  Whereas,  my  wife, 
Margaret  Banks,  having  eloped  from  her  home  without  any  just 
provocation,  leaving  me  with  her  five  small  children  ! — This  is  to 
give  notice  that  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  she  may 
contract  on  my  account.  "Thomas  Banks." 

The  care  with  which  Mr.  Banks  distributes  his  personal  pro- 
nouns is  touching. 

"  Leading  articles  "  are  few  and  far  between  in  the  columns  of 
our  journal.  Government  advertisements,  "  local  news,"  and  lists  of 
"  prisoners  tried  "  exhausted  the  balance  of  reading  matter,  which  is 
made  up  of  such  items  as  these  : — **  Indian  marriage  in  high  life," 
"Singular  discovery  of  a  murder  by  dreaming,"  **New  method  of 
seasoning  mahogany,"  "The  honest  cook,"  and  "A  jest  by  Mr. 
Curran."     The  jest  is  so  exquisitely  dull  that  it  is  worth  extracting: — 

"Mr.  Curran,  cross-examining  a  horse-jockey*s  servant,  asked  his 
master's  age.       *I    never   put  my   hand   into    his   mouth   to  try,' 
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tbe  whoess.  The  laugh  iras  against  ihe  counsel 
(his !)  till  he  retoned,  '  Von  are  perfectly  right,  friend,  f< 
naaet  is  said  to  be  a  greet  Hte ."  " 

With  this  witticism  iei  me.  close  the  Hoberl  Tou'k  G^utlt  far 
If  the  reader  pleases  be  can  compare  it  inth  the  Hobtrt  Tntn 
of  1870. 


A  SETfLER'S  LIFE  IN  CONVICT  DAYS. 


i\V,  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  "the  boat's  all  ready  for  you," 
"  We  had  come  to  anchor  that  morning  in  Sullivan's 
Cove,"  says  Dr.  Ross,  writing  in  1836  an  account  of  his 
landing  fourteen  years  before  at  Hobart  Town,  "  and  for  the  last  hour 
or  two  had  been  doing  our  best,  after  a  long  voyage,  to  make  ourselves 
decent,  in  order  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Governor." 

Dr.  Ross  was  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  taste,  who  had  emigrated 
from  England  with  a  view  of  settling  as  a  farmer  in  Tasmania — as  it 
was  then  called,  Van  Diemen's  Land.  After  many  vicissitude% 
truthfully  recorded  in  the  following  narrative,  he  became  editor  of  a 
Government  paper,  and  starting  the  Hobart  Totvn  Chronicle  and  Van 
Diemen!s  Land  Annual^  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  colony 
until  his  death.  To  his  exertions  the  historians  of  Tasmania  have 
been  largely  indebted  for  the  material  of  their  books.  His  Annual  is 
— apart  from  the  scarce  newspapers  of  the  day — the  almost  only  record 
left  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  and  his  experiences  may  be  read 
with  interest. 

On  this  memorable  morning  he  seated  himself  in  his  well-creased 
"  last  new  London-made  dress-coat "  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  eager  to 
be  among  the  first  to  call  at  Government  House.  His  fellow 
passengers  were  of  a  motley  character,  and  he  describes  with  some 
humour  the  incidents  of  the  landing  : — 

**  The  boat  was  just  shoving  off  when  we  were  desired  to  stop  (in 
a  stentorian  voice,  which  none  of  us  dared  to  disobey),  in  order  to 
take  on  board  an  emigrant  whom  we  had  all  forgotten,  and  who  we 
wished  had  also  forgotten  us,  but  who  now  appeared,  descending  the 
steps.  I  do  not  to  this  hour  know  how  he  managed  to  get  down,* for 
both  arms  were  loaded  with  articles  of  the  heaviest  kind.  One 
embraced  a  steel  mill,  on  the  excellent  machinery  of  which  he  had 
enlarged  almost  every  day  since  he  had  purchased  it  in  Oxford  street 
The  other  held,  linked  together  in  a  bullock-chain,  a  huge  iron  maul, 
a  broad  axe,  and  another  very  long  felling,  or  rather  falling  one,  as  it 
is  colonially  called,  and  which  it,  unfortunately  for  me  in  th^s  instance, 
too  truly  proved  to  he.  For  in  spite  of  all  our  cries,  *  No  room,  no 
room  !'  *  Keej)  back  !'  *  Wait  till  next  time  !'  vVc,  in  an  instant  he  had 
hisfoot  impressed,  with  all  the  superincumbent  weight  of  himself  and  his 
iron  ware,  on  the  gunwale  t>f  the  boat,  which  he  at  once  brought  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  with  the  help  of  the  passenger  who  sat 
beside  me,  and  by  the  sweep  of  his  arm,  tr\'ing  to  preserve  h 
equilibrium,  depriving  me  of  mine,  I  was  a?  *i"ddenly  precipi 
about  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  below  the  wa«  o  the  a 
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[uirements    of  my  early  days,  however.  I  vas  sooc 
face,  where  I  swam  until  I  caught  the  end  of  a  rcxpe.  rn:  irruz^  I 
umed  on  board,  with  the  mortification  of  having  my  nne  ^•se  czizn 
^ped  in  salt  water,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  passez^ren  z 
loothly  on  shore  to  get  the  first  blush  of  the  Goveraors  p 
he  only  consolation  I  had  under  my  ratastiopbe  was  r^e  ^rz2£ 
le  whole  of  the  hea\'y  articles  which  had  contribmed  tc-  i:  were  nz*w 
ring  snugly  four  fathoms  under  water,  at  the  bottom  of  :be  DerwKii ' 
This  unlucky  accident,  howe\-er,  procured  him  ibe  picaszrc  cc  £ 
(tivate    nterview  with  the  Governor,  Colonel  Sorrell  wbD  vrnf*i 
Quch  pleased  at  the  intention  of  the  new-cxwDer  lo  senie  n  Vxr 
>iemen's  Land  instead  of  going  on  to  Sydney.     He  was  assured 
he   colony   was   in  urgent  need  of  settlers  like  bimseH  and 
xomised  all  the  assistance  the  Government  could  pve.     Trx 
giant  that  the  Governor  was  at  that  time  empowered  to  make  to 
lettler  was  2560  acres.      Unfortunately,  in  sailing  from  LoodoQ  '±tt 
doctor  had  been  induced,  in  order  to  accommodaie   some  ccber 
passengers,  to  take  out  of  the  ship  a  large  quantny  of  gocid^  azx:  as 
giants  of  land  were  only  made  in  consideration  oC  and  m  proiporDa!:: 
XOj  real  property,  he  could  not  claim  the  full  allowaiMDe.     CdkjotL 
Sonell,  however,  ordered  that  1000  acres  should  be  '^laid  of"*  f cxr 
bim,  with  the  understanding  that  he  could  take  it  up  as  soon  as  ibe 
second  vessel,  containing  his  property,  arnved.     This  took  place  s6x 
weeks  afterwards,  but  Ross  was  then  "  busy  with  his  iarm  and  fanLL-y 
m  the  interior,"  and  was  unable  to  come  to  town  or  see  iritr  i't 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.      This  state  of  thin^^s  cir.i-n.ci   -ni..  1 
diange  of  Governors  took  place,  and  whenColone'  Arthur  arrriri  1..^- 
came  down  to  enforce  his  claim.      New  Governors  or  •T.vtrr-rr.c'ts- 
arenot  always  eager  to  confirm  the  minutes  left  by  their  preirceisirr 
and  Arthur  did   not  appear  to  think  it  necessary-  :■•  c^rr*   •:-:  :-._- 
I     suggestions  of  Sorrell  in  every  particular.      Poor  Ro--  "BrsLi  :r.::r:i.rd 
that  *'the  additions  would  all  come  in  good  time,  when  he  had  rr.idc 
the  proper  improvements  on  the    thousand  acre-   he  h^d    al-c-i} 
obtained  ;  '*   and  this  decision,  he  savs,  took  h:m  so  much  aij-:»:  :m: 
oe  never  since  stirred  in  the  matter,  and — *'  I  have,  in  conse  juence,  :'.' 
a  series  of  years  been  struggling  with  ever>-  colonial  c::Ti,cj!r.    :.. 
maintain  a  numerous  family.      I  have  seen  many  other  -er.iers.  ».:h 
^less  original  means,  and — I  say  it  without  disparajZtrr.r.':: — ▼;:'. 
certainly  no  higher  claims,  enjoying  the  advantage  oi  n^xizi:^::.  ar.i 
additional   maximum   grants,    and    rapidly   accumulating    larzt   i-.d 
independent  fortunes." 

Hobart  Town  in  1822  was  not  a  very  cheerfu:  place.  7  r -.- 
population,  including  prisoners  and  military,  barely  air.oi:r.tec  : , 
3000  souls.  The  streets  were  but  just  marked  out,  and  ror^-r't-:  : ,  - 
the  most  part  of  thinly-scattered  cottages  standing  in  the  i:.  :-:  .: 
unfenced  allotments,  while  the  roots  and  stumps  of  prin^.-j. :  .^'. 
trees  tripped  up  the  unwary  foot-passenger.  Macqu are  >::':•.:  l.-. 
.distinguished  by  Government  House,  several  stores,  and 
Md  Ap^**^  '^•iblic-house,"  St.  David's  Church  (then  0  j: 
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money  he  laid  out  in  the  colony  in  "  the  purchase  of  a  razor-strop  ^ 
two  dollars."  The  streets  were  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  undermirm  <^ 
with  large  holes,  into  which  the  unwary  fell  headlong.  Even  in  \9  ^5 
— three  years  later — Dr.  Ross  states  that  going  home  one  night  ]^ 
witnessed  the  sudden  plunge  of  the  military  band  into  a  mud-hor-^c, 
and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  martial  music  which  Urn  ^ 
were  discoursing.  _^ 

The  "  old  market-place,"  where  "  Mr.  Fergusson's  granary,  sloc::^ 
by  itself,"  was  an  "  impassable  mud- hole  periodically  overflowed  ^^"^ 
the  tide."    The  only  inns  were  Mrs.  Kearney's,  the  "Derwent"  ai^^ 
"  Macquarie  Hotels,"  and  the  "  Ship  Inn  " — the  last  named  being 
this  moment  the  best  hotel  in  Hobart  Town—  and  the  remainder 
the  town  was  principally  composed  of  two-roomed  cottages,  having 
"  skillion  "  behind.     The  only  bridge  was  the  "  Cross  "  in  Elizabetf^ 
Street,  which  spanned  the  "  town  rivulet,"  and  was  calculated  as  th^ 
centre  of  the  city.      This  bridge  was  the  "  Under  the  Verandah  "  o^ 
Hobart  Town,  and  many  admirable  plans  for  spoiling  the  Egyptians 
were  there  concocted. 

*'  There  were  assembled,  especially  towards  evening,  gentlemen 
of  various  classes,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  those  who  had 
recently  left  the  ix)cket-picking  purlieus  of  the  great  metropolis,  and 
those  who  had  added  to  that  experience  a  few  years'  sojourn  in  these 
colonies.  Numerous  bargains,  assignments,  and  assignations  were 
there  plaimed  and  transacted,  which  made  their  appearance  on  the 
ensuing  morning  in  dismantled  and  dilapidated  stores  and  other 
symptoms  of  *  freedom  '  in  a  foreign  land." 

Mount  Wellington  overhung  the  city  in  all  his  primeval  and 
barbarous  beauty.  The  forest  of  gum  trees  reached  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  town,  and  "  people  cut  cartloads  and  barrowloads  of 
wood  for  their  fires  not  a  hundred  yards  from  their  own  doors." 

It  so  happened  that  another  vessel  had  arrived  in  harbour  at  the 
same  time  with  that  one  which  had  brought  Dr.  Ross,  and  this 
astonishing  and  unusual  circumstance  created  a  profound  sensation. 
Ix)dging-house  keepers,  as  rapacious  then  as  now,  and  as  ready  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  at  some  one  else's  expense,  had  raised  their 
prices,  and  Ross  found  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  a  resting-place  for 
himself  and  his  family.  "  After  a  weary  search,*'  he  succeeded  in 
**  hiring  a  hut  of  two  apartments,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  at  a 
weekly  rent  of  four  dollars,  or  20s.  currency. 

Each  room  had  a  glazed  window,  and  one  of  them  a  fire-place. 
It  had  no  other  floor  but  the  mother  earth,  nor  roof  but  the  gum 
shingles,  nor  door  but  the  entrance  one.  Such  a  building,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  I  think,  could  have  been  put  up  in  any  part  of 
Middlesex  for  40s.,  or  two  months'  rent.  Indeed,  when  I  hired 
the  premises,  the  proprietor  said  he  would  prefer  selling  it  to  me 
right  out,  and  that  I  should  have  it  for  ;62o,  or  not  quite  a 
half-year's  rent." 

This  pleasant  and  cheap  domicile  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  Ross  set  out  to  And  it,  carrying  his 
portmanteau  in  one  hand  and  his  little  baby  on  the  opposite  arm, 
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vUe  his  wife  and  two  little  ones  walked  by  his  side — surely  as 
Mnm  a  pktoie  of  immigiatioii  as  could  be  well  imagined. 

Presently^  however,  a  man,  decently 'dressed  in  blue  trousers  and 
jtAtJtf  fdunteered  to  carry  the  portmanteau,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
"hit,*  demanded  payment  for  his  trouble.  This  good  Samaritan 
man  ** assigned  servant,"  and  eked  out  his  living  by  this  method  of 
diirity.  Ron  gave  him  "  the  only  English  shillings  with  its  George 
the  Diagon,**  which  had  remained  in  his  pocket  since  he  had  paid 
Ac  hosfman  at  Cox's  Quay.  Unluckily,  English  money  was  at  a 
dJKount,  and  the  convict  did  not  like  the  look  of  it. 

''He  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  between  his  finger  and  his 
ttomb— he  looked  at  the  dragon  and  he  looked  at  the  shield 
vith  the  gaiter,  but  neither  seemed  to  please  him.  I  saw  by 
Ik  ooontenance  that  he  considered  them  in  bad  taste  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  he  flatly  told  me  that  a  pillar  dollar  of  the  then 
cppiessed  country  of  Spain  was  the  only  coin  he  approved  of;  which, 
■  I  did  not  choose  to  give  him,  he  would  make  me  a  compliment  of 
tke  duffing  and  the  job  together.  As  my  pride  at  that  time  was  not 
mj  high — ^I  blush  to  avow  it — I  was  mean  enough  to  pocket  the 
tfimit,  wad  so  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again." 

By  dint  of  using  one  box  as  a  table  and  another  as  a  bed,  the 
Mviader contrived  to  give  the  "hut"  a  homely  look;  and,  getting 
oat  his  crockeijwaie  and  unpacking  his  tea  and  sugar,  set  to  work  and 
nude  tea  for  his  '*  poor  sick  and  wearied  wife  and  little  family."  He 
had  brought  with  him  two  servants— the  seductive  "married  couple" 
of  the  advertisements — but,  like  many  deluded  settlers  before  and 
since,  he  found  that  his  importations  were  worse  than  useless.  The 
man  was  a  lout  and  the  wife  a  ninny,  and  disgusted,  Ross  was  com- 
pelled to  get  rid  of  them  both. 

Being  awakened  by  the  cold  of  the  morning  air,  he  got  up  to 
stroll  around  his  new  premises,  and  inspected  more  particularly  a 
little  inn  which  was  opposite  his  door.  The  servant  in  this  place  was 
sweeping  out  the  remains  of  last  night's  feast,  and  stared  so  hard  at  the 
new  arrival  that  Ross  went  across  to  look  at  him.  The  description 
be  gives  is  so  characteristic  of  the  time  that  I  extract  it  bodily  : — 

"A  country  settler,  whose  cart  stood  before  the   house,  and 

whose  four  large  oxen  I  saw  grazing  in  the  bush  on  the  hill  behind, 

was  turning  himself  in  order  to  renew  his  nap,  on  the  long  wooden 

sofa-seat,  as  it  is  colonially  called,  serving  as   a   drinking  bench  by 

day  and  bed  by  night,  on  which  he  lay  half  undressed,  and  covered 

only  with  a  kangaroo  rug.      I  then  inspected  the  garden  of  this 

hostelry,  for  though  it  had  been  once  inclosed  with  a  paling  fence, 

many  panels  were  already  gone  or  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and, 

though  so  young  in  existence,  it  was  already  bearing  the  appearance  of 

antiquity  and  decay.     A  goat  was  grazing  in  the  farther  corner,  and 

no  vestiges  of  horticulture  were  apparent,  except  a  sweetbriar  hush,  a 

few  marigolds  in  full  yellow  blossom,  and  the  remains  of  two  cabbage 

stalks,  which  had  been  nibbled  by  the  goat." 

The  next  week  was  passed  in  arranging  his  furniture,  unpacking 
his  household   goods,   and  storing  them   in  the  town.      He  had 
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brought  with  him  a  small  box  of  dollars  for  current  expenses,  and  the 
conveyance  of  this  box  to  his  house  cost  him  infinite  ptain.  Some 
half-dozen  fellows — "  some  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  others  in  grey 
and  yellow  " — followed  him  to  his  hut,  and  peered  suspiciously  round 
the  corner,  looking  with  sharp  eyes  to  see  where  the  specie  was 
stowed.  Ross,  however,  purchased  a  bull-mastiff  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  48th,  and  hung  his  **  trusty  Manton  '*  loaded,  on  a 
couple  of  pegs  in  his  bedroom. 

Having  thus  provided  for  home  cares,  he  determined  to  fix  on  a 
locality  for  his  future  farm.  Getting  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Governor,  he  clubbed  with  three  of  his  fellow-passengers  in  the  hire 
of  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  who  would  guide  the  party  to  its  destination. 
This  gentleman  was  civil  and  attentive.  He  had  been  a  burglar, 
and  informed  Ross  that  his  last  offence — for  the  commission  of 
which  he  was  then  suffering — ^was  the  robbing  of  the  picture  gallery  of  a 
nobleman  in  England,  and  that  he  had  received  ;;^40o  as  his  share  in 
the  booty.  Winding  along  the  foot  of  the  Wellington  range,  with  the 
Derwent  on  the  right  hand,  Ross  took  the  road  towards  the  present 
township  of  New  Norfolk,  and  kept  his  eye  open  for  farmland.  He 
did  not  see  what  he  desired,  but  met  with  something  that  frightened 
him  instead  of  pleasing  him.  Surmounting  the  hill  where  is  now  the 
cottage  of  Beauly  I^dge,  he  was  met  by  three  men,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  blue  bag  on  which  the  stains  of  blood  were  very  conspicuous. 
Curiosity  induced  the  party  to  pause,  and  the  strangers  good- 
naturedly  opening  the  bag,  showed  them  a — human  head. 

"  Taking  it  by  the  hair,  he  held  it  up  to  our  view,  with  the  greatest 
exultation  imaginable,  and  for  a  moment  we  thought  we  had  indeed  got 
amongst  murderers,  pondering  between  resistance  and  the  chance  of 
succour  or  escape,  when  we  were  agreeably  relieved  by  the  infor- 
mation that  the  bleeding  head  had  belonged  two  days  ago  to  the 
body  of  the  notorious  bushranger,  Michael  Howe,  for  whom,  dead  or 
alive,  very  large  rewards  had  been  offered.  He  had  been  caught  at  a 
remote  solitary  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  in  his 
attempt  to  break  away  from  the  soldiers  who  apprehended  him,  had 
been  shot  through  the  back,  so  that  the  painful  disseverment  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  the  result  of  which  we  now  witnessed,  had  been  only 
a  post-mortem  operation." 

After  a  pleasant  journey,  with  numerous  pauses  at  hospitable 
settlers'  houses  Ross  arrived  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  which  he  determined  lo  make  his  future  home,  and 
returned  to  Hobarl  Town  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  purchase  it. 

He  found  his  family  well  but  heard  that  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  carry  off  the  box  of  dollars.  Robberies  at  that  time 
were  absurdly  frequent.  The  police — such  as  it  was — was  inefficient, 
and  the  thieves  numerous.  Scarcely  a  night  ]^ased  without  some 
robbery  being  committed.  The  assigned  burglars,  thieves  and 
"  burkers "  would  put  their  wits  together  to  prey  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. They  would  cut  away  boards,  or  pull  out  a  brick  from  the 
chimney  bottom,  and  so  work  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit   their 
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bodies.      A  foot-passenger  walking  the  streets  at  night  was  almost 
certain  to  be  attacked. 

"  It  was  a  very  common  practice  to  run  up  behind  a  well  dressed 
person,  and  whipping  off  his  hat,   to  run  away  with  it.     This  was 
called  *  unshingling,'  or  taking  off  a  man's  roof.     To  say  nothing  of 
the  jeopardy  in  which  a  watch  and  other  little  valuables  were  placed 
on  such  occasions,  I  have  known  instances  of  persons  having  the  very 
coat  taken  off  their  back,  especially  if  it  happened  to  be  a  good  one. 
For  my  part  I  could  never  discover  what   use   the   thieves  could 
possibly  put  these  stolen  articles  to  ;   for  in  so  small  a  ix)pulation 
not  only  were  the  face  and  person  of  even-  individual  well  known, 
but  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  coat,  and  even  of  his  hat,  were 
equally  familiar.     Unquestionably,  if  I  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  my  hat  in  this  way  (which  I  was  not),  I  should  have  recognised 
it  had  I  seen  it  on  any  man's  head  in  Hobart  Town  next  day.     A 
man  much  more  readily  identifies  an  old  friend  of  this  kind,  however 
great  the  similarity  of  black  hats  may  be,   when  encountered  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  than  he  can  possibly  do  in 
an  ante-room  by  caindle  light  after  the  dazzle  of  a  dancing  party. 
I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence  because  one  of  my   fellow- 
passengers,  who  had  lost  his  hat  in  this  manner,  actually  recognised  it 
on  the  head  of  a  dashing  fellow,  strutting  with  gloves  and  cane  in 
Macquarie-street.      The  rogue  was  apprehended  and  convicted  of  the 
theft,  and  enjoyed  as  a  reward  of  his   *  unshingling '  i)roi)ensities  the 
pleasure  of  what  is  called  in  these  ingenious  countries  a  *  second 
lagging.' " 

Tired  of  these  city  joys,  and  having  obtained  his  grant,  and 
purchased  tools,  a  plough,  and  bullocks,  our  immigrant  started  uj) 
the  country  to  begin  his  farmer's  life. 

The  account  which   Dr.   Ross  gives   of  his  journey   "  uj)  the 
countr}- "  does   not  much  vary  from   the  at  counts   which  have  been 
given  by  early   settlers    in    any   colony.      The  same  troubles   with 
refractory  bullocks,  the  same  camping  out   in   unexj)e(  ted  j)laces,  the 
same  astonishment  at  the  beauties  of  nature  as  she  aj)[)ears  at  dusk, 
and  the  same  raptures  concerning  the  rising  sun,  which  are  common 
to  all  suddenly  transplanted  cockneys,  characterise  his  writings.     He 
is  disgusted  because  his  men  swear  at  hi^  bullocks,  but  admits,  with 
grief,  that  swearing  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  evil.     He  finds  the  same 
difficulty  in  using  an  axe  that  all   town-bred   gentlemen  have  f(;und 
from  time    immemorial,    and    his    classical    allusions    to    Tiivrus, 
.Melibctus,  and  Horace's  Sabine  farm  have  been   made  with  more  or 
less  success  by  every    "settler"   of  any    [pretensions  to  scholarsliij). 
But  an  element  enters  into   Dr.  Ross's   narrative  which  is  wanting  in 
that  of  the  Canadian   backwoodsman   or   the  Victorian   '' j)ioncer  of 
civilisation."     In  addition  to  stravim^    t)ullocks  and   cursing:  bullock- 
drivers,  Ross  had  another  experience.      His  servants   were  ccjnvic  ts, 
and  their  manners  and  customs  were  not  of  the  most  elegant  nature. 
The  spot  he  selected  for  his   farm   was  about  fifty-six  miles  from 
Hobart  Town,  and  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  "howling  wilder- 
ness."    To  reach  it  a  pilgrimage  had   to   he   made  with    "assigned 
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servants/*  as  assistant  pilgrims.  He  purchased  two  carts,  made 
to  order,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-one  guineas  each,  and  with  two 
bullock  teams  and  servants  to  match,  set  out  from  the  city.  The 
first  cart  was  filled  with  baggage,  and  in  the  second  sat  Mrs.  Ross 
and  her  family.  The  patriarch  himself,  sometimes  walking, 
sometimes  riding,  hovered  like  the  parent  bird  around  this 
ambulatory  nest.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and  before  the 
cavalcade  had  proceeded  two  miles,  Mrs.  Ross,  tired  of  the  jolting  and 
the  flies,  determined  to  walk  a  little.  With  the  terrible  exception  of 
the  nursemaid  and  the  baby,  the  party  dismounted,  and  Ross  told 
the  drivers  to  "proceed  slowly."  Instantly  they  cracked  their 
whips,  cursed  the  bullocks,  and  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  "  I  feel  the  exertion  I  made  on  that  occasion,"  says  Ross,  "at 
the  moment  I  am  writing.  .  .  The  hill  was  steep  enough  and  long 
enough  to  my  conception.  No  attempt  had  then  been  mad^  to  cut 
down  the  bank  in  order  to  lessen  the  acclivity.  It  was  to  my  mind 
as  steep  a  ridge  as  any  Dame  Nature  ever  left  upon  her  fair  face. 
What  on  earth  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  I  to  sit  down  by  the  roadside 
and  bemoan  my  fate,  and  the  still  worse  uncertain  fate  of  my  torn  away 
infant.  No,  such  a  course  would  have  been  unworthy  of  a  man 
born  beyond  the  Tweed — of  a  man  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
transport  himself.  I  carried  the  younger  of  my  two  little  ones  under 
my  right  arm,  led  the  other  by  my  left,  and  how  I  managed  the 
'  Manton '  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  if  I  remember  right  it  was  in 
several  ways.  At  one  time  carried  by  the  side  of  the  younger  child  I 
supported  it  across  my  arm  ;  at  another  with  a  portion  of  the  fingers 
of  my  right  hand  while  I  led  the  elder  with  the  others.  If  the  gun 
was  not  loaded  I  unquestionably  was,  and  to  all  appearance  with 
destruction  too.  The  weight  which  ALneas  escaped  with  from  the 
flames  of  Troy  was  quite  light  compared  with  mine  ;  for  after  a  few 
steps  accomplished  in  this  manner,  my  anxiety  to  get  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  from  whence  I  thought  I  might  at  least  see  the  direction 
the  carts  were  taking,  or  perhaps  discover  some  stranger,  though  only 
an  aboriginal,  who  would  run  after  them,  induced  me  to  carry  my 
eldest  born  also  in  my  right  arm — and  now  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  Manton '  was  greater  than  ever.  It  is  almost  as  impracticable  for  mc 
to  recollect  how  I  did  it  as  it  was  then  to  carry  it.  To  the  best  of 
my  memory,  I  contrived  to  support  it  in  the  loop  of  my  shot  belt, 
stuffed,  as  the  latter  was,  as  full  of  heavy  shot  as  it  could  hold,  while 
I  balanced  the  other  end  under  my  arm-pit  or  my  chin.  I  was 
pacing  it  along  all  the  time,  however,  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry 
me.  I  perspired  at  every  pore — my  strength  was  tried  to 
the  utmost." 

Surmounting  the  rise  at  last,  however,  he  found  the  drays 
upset,  and  the  nursemaid  in  a  state  of  unwonted  hilarity.  This  lady 
was  a  convict,  and  had  but  one  eye.  She  consigned  all  the  settlers 
in  the  colony  to  a  place  which  Ross  suggestively  hints  is  "warmer 
than  Siberia."  This  handmaiden — like  a  transported  Miriam — burst 
into  jubilee.  "  Free  men,"  she  vowed,  "  had  no  business  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.     It  was  not  meant  for  them.     It  belonged,  ay,  and 
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riKmld  bdkxig,  to  prisoners  only !  It  was  their  coontrj,  and  their 
conntiy  it  should  be.  Ducks  and  green  peas  for  ever !  Hurrah  !  * 
This  sudden  outburst  somewhat  astonished  the  good  doctor,  and  the 
bdnviour  of  the  nymph  was  still  more  astonishing.  "  As  she  spoke^ 
her  hands  foUowed  the  direction  that  her  animated  eye  pointed  to  in 
Ihe  joyous  regions  above^she  did  not  certainly  wave  her  hat, 
faeciuae  she  bkl  not  one  to  wave,  and  her  Dunstable  bonnet  had 
jnt  received  a  new  shape  from  the  impression  of  the  cart  wheel 
imder  which  it  had  fidlen.  But  she  waved  her  hand  in  the  joy  of 
her  heart,  and  would  have  sent  my  then  only  son  and  heir  to 
penlidon,  never  to  inherit  the  noble  estate  <hi  the  romantic  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  had  not  his  mother  happily  caught  him  by  the  clothes, 
vlule  the  rump  of  my  newly  bought  gigantic  bullock  *  Strawberry ' 
nred  his  little  head  from  dashing  on  the  ground" 

The  cause  was  soon  apparent  A  bottle  of  rum  which  Ross 
had,  "  for  his  stomach's  sake,"  conserved  in  the  bottom  of  the  dray, 
hid  been  espied  by  the  single  eye  of  his  Hobart  Town  exportation, 
and  she  had  drank  it  silently  alone.    Ififu  Ula  lacryma  I 

There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  upon  the  "  assignment  system." 
Snffice  to  say,  that  its  main  feature  was  the  employment  of  the  abili- 
tia  of  convicts  in  that  groove  in  which  they  were  best  fitted  to 
nm.  Any  free  settler  who  desired  a  servant  could,  by  complying 
wkh  certain  conditionSy  hire  a  well-conducted  convict  from  the 
nperintendent's  office.  The  master  clothed  and  fed  his  man,  and 
the  man  worked  without  pay  for  the  master.  Unluckily,  it  often 
happened  that,  to  speak  metaphorically — the  round  man  got  into  the 
square  hole.  Cooks  were  hired  as  wood-cutters,  poachers  as  cooks. 
Petty  thieves,  whose  soft  hands  had  touched  nothing  harder  than  a 
handkerchief  or  a  watch  chain,  were  sent  to  grub  roots  and  drive 
huUocks ;  while  the  accomplished  valet  whose  skill  in  hairdressing  was 
the  boast  of  Portman  Square,  and  whose  adroitness  in  assisting  at  the 
compound  fracture  of  the  seventh  commandment  rivalled  that  of 
Leporello  himself,  was  too  often  condemned  to  hew  wood  and  draw 
water  for  the  use  of  some  commonplace  person  who  never  had 
intrigued  with  another  man's  wife  in  the  whole  course  of  his  plebeian 
existence.  Hobart  Town  society  was  composed  at  that  period  of  but 
three  classes,  free  settlers  and  that  male  and  female  creation  which 
are  proverbially  said  to  have  populated  Yorkshire.  The  "  condition 
of  things"  was  the  most  primitive  in  the  world.  Literature,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  at  a  discount. 

"It  will  appear  strange,*'  interjects  Ross,  "  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
the  Hobart  Town  Gazette  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  General  Adver- 
/Swr,  printed  once  a  fortnight  on  one  leaf,  sometimes  of  white 
sometimes  of  coloured  paper,  as  Mr.  Bent  happened  to  get  it,  was  at 
that  lime  the  only  species  of  periodical  literature  which  the  colony 
could  boast.  It  contained,  however,  a  very  full  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  goods  for  sale  in  the  town,  and  the  various  articles  that 
had  arrived  from  England  or  elsewhere,  and  afforded  me  considerable 
assistance.  It  detailed  the  measures  of  Government,  the  appointments 
of  pubUc  officers,  general  notices  and  regulations,  agricultural  meetings, 
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and  indeed  almost  everything  which  a  settler  required  or  wished  to 
know.  Nevertheless  it  had  no  more  claim  to  compete  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  present  day  than  Tom  Thumb  has  with  Tom 
Paine.  Up  to  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  and  some  years  after,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  slander  or  defamation  put  in  print  in  the  colony, 
unless,  indeed,  the  announcements  of  the  Provost-Marshal  or  Sheriff 
of  that  period,  injurious  as  they  sometimes  were  to  people's  credit, 
could  be  called  so.  The  *free  press,'  or  great  fourth  estate — the 
palladium  of  Englishmen  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  men  too,  as  it  is 
justly  and  proudly  called — had  scarcely  come  into  being  in  the  colony, 
when  a  fifth  power,  *  the  abuse  of  the  press,'  paramount  of  all  others, 
such  is  the  rapidity  of  advancement  in  new  countries,  was  almost 
simultaneously  created." 

Good  Doctor  Ross,  I  may  obserre,  in  parenthesis,  is  a  little  warm 
on  this  point.  Governor  Arthur  having  been  handsomely  abused  by 
Mr.  Melville,  took  away  from  that  too  out-spoken  writer  the  Govern- 
ment printing,  and  gave  it  to  our  author.  Ross  being  Government 
publisher,  and  a  Scotchman,  bad  more  sense  than  to  risk  his  position. 
He  "  went  with  the  tide,"  and  supported  the  Government  of  the  day 
by  taking  occasion  now  and  then  to  give  poor  Melville  a  sly  dig  in  the 
editorial  ribs.     As  thus : — 

*'  By  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  slanderous  journals  with  which 
this  literary  colony  now  abounds,  you  may  enter  the  house  of  the 
most  retired  individual — you  may  turn  his  dwelling  inside  out — ^you 
may  fill  it  with  anything  you  like,  or  strip  it  to  the  bare  walls — you 
may  backbite  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  make  his  servants 
insult  instead  of  serving  him — give  him  a  large  nose  or  no  nose  at 
all,  just  as  it  ^uits  your  convenience — his  castle  shall  or  shall  not  be 
his  castle,  agreeably  to  your  will  and  pleasure.  Never  on  earth  was 
power  more  supreme  or  despotic — the  Imperial  Parliament  must 
submit  and  give  way  to  its  domination,  and  even  Majesty  itself 
must  bend  if  you  choose  to  write  home  with  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  this  glorious,  this  tremendous  autocratic,  political 
association  press !" 

At  the  time  at  which  he  first  landed,  however,  the  "  Press  "  was 
not  in  existence.  That  great  engine  for  the  blowing  ofi"  of  private 
steam  not  being  yet  established,  the  residents  of  the  city  were  forced 
to  vent  their  private  malice  in  manuscript.  "  These  were  the  days  of 
*  pipes.'  Certain  supposed  home  truths  or  lively  descriptions  were 
indited  in  clear  and  legible  letters  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  was  then 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  and  being  held  together  by  twisting 
at  one  end,  was  found  at  the  door  of  the  person  intended  to  be 
instructed  on  its  first  opening  in  the  morning." 

Nor  was  the  expression  of  private  opinion  confined  to 
personalities.  A  considerable  dislike  towards  the  country  it- 
self was  manifested.  Sydney  was  the  place,  and  nothing  but 
Sydney.  Any  person  who  settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  was 
looked  upon  as  but  little  better  than  a  madman.  The  same  ob- 
jections were  urged  by  the  same  class  of  people  who  urge  similar 
objections  now. 
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"  Sydney  was  the  only  place.  Why  don't  you  go  on  to  Sydney, 
or !  There  is  nothbg  but  oppression  here.  The  colony  is  ruined, 
rir.  There  is  not  even  a  drop  of  good  water  in  the  whole  island,  sir. 
It  b  all  alum ;  you  will  be  poisoned  if  you  stop  here,  sir." 

An  addidonal  inducement  to  leave  Tasmania  was  at  that  time 
bdd  oat  1^  the  establishment  of  the  South  Australian  Company. 
Ron  ridicDles  the  notion  of  a  ''South  Australia,"  and  gives  the 
mmes  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  with  a  satirical  emphasis  that 
cncomstances  have  since  rendered  amusing : — 

^  Neither  Swan  River  nor  King  George's  Sound,  much  less  the 

leoent    hobby  of    'a  new  colony  in  South  Australia,'  was  then 

dKNight  o£    Mr.  Gouger,  whose  brilliant  conceptions  gave  the  first 

spirk  ID  this  great  invention,  was  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  carrying  on 

Ins  trade  of  stockbroking    within   the  legitimate  bounds  of  that 

piofciiion     But  his  ideas,  it  appears,  were  too  large  and  spreading 

to  leit  quiet  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Afker  iMmring  some  time  like  a  restless  bird  of  prey  over  the 

Cinadaf  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  he  took  a  new  flight 

ttwrnda  these  Australasiatic  countries,  and  as  the  leader  of  some 

nedes  of  geese  described  by  Cicero  and  other  natural  philosophers, 

mm  in  his  wake  a  whole  flock  duly  arranged,  until  having  launched 

Asm  fuiiy  and  irremediably  in  their  course  he  shifts  to  the  rear, 

while  the  others  fly  ahead  to  destruction.    So  long  and  important  a 

flight  conld  not,  of  course,  be  undertaken  without  the  sanction  of 

Piirliament,  and  an  Act  accordingly  has  been  passed  'to  empower 

His  Majesty  to  erect  South  Australia   into  a  British  province  or 

provinces,  and    to   provide   for  the    colonization   and  government 

thereof.'    The  principal  birds  that  compose  the  flock  are,  we  learn 

from  their  own  notes  and  announcements  :   Colonel  Torrens,  F.R.S., 

chairman ;    George   Fife  Angas,  Esq.;   William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 

John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq. ;   William  Alexander  Mackinnon, 

Esq.,  M.P. ;  Samuel  Mills,  Esq. ;  Jacob  Montefiore,  Esq. ;   George 

Palmer,  jun.,   Esq. ;    John   Wright,    Esq.  ;    George    Barnes,    Esq., 

treasurer ;   James   Freshfield,  jun.,   Esq.,  solicitor ;   Rowland    Hill, 

Esq.,  secretary  (not  the  late  reverend  preacher  in  Blackfriars  Road) ; 

the  said   Robert  Gouger,    Esq,   Broker,   Commission   Agent,  and 

prompter,  behind  the  curtain,  and  all  the  emigrants  with  any  cash  in 

their  pockets,  able-bodied  mechanics  and  labourers  whom  they  may 

be  able  to  draw  in  their  train."     Residents  in  Adelaide  can  afford  to 

smile  at  this  exhibition  of  spleen. 

Having  crossed  the  solitary  vale  of  Bagdad,  and  camped  at 
Constitution  Hill,  bogged  his  bullocks  and  lost  them,  Ross  at  last 
reached  the  "desolate  spot"  on  which  his  future  home  was  to  be 
built  His  preparations  for  permanent  residence  were  rapid.  He 
cut  down  some  poles  and  made  a  "  wigwam,"  and,  dwelling  in  this 
wigwam  for  some  weeks,  set  boldly  to  work  to  construct  a  "slab 
hut,"  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  which  he  thought  would  have 
tfforded  scope  for  the  employment  of  the  pencil  of  Morland,  and 
''does  now,  I  trust,"  says  he,  "to  the  equally  immortal  one  of  ray 
friend  Mr.  Glover." 
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The  "  hut  "  was  built  after  the  following  manner : — 
"  Having  first  erected  a  snug  hut  for  my  men,  with  a  good 
sleeping-loft  above,  which  was  very  easily  done  by  making  the  frame 
proportionately  higher,  and  laying  a  floor  of  thinly  split  logs  neadj 
across  the  joists — I  added  a  very  good  kitchen,  with  a  fireplace  almost 
as  big  as  a  small  room  behind,  a  storeroom,  a  bedroom  for  mj 
children,  with  two  pretty  little  four-pane  windows  looking  on  the 
river,  a  study  with  a  long  bench  or  desk,  which  served  as  a  library,  a 
workshop,  a  schoolroom,  and  spare  bedroom  by  turns  (this  place  had 
three  little  windows  to  it,  was  lined  with  shelves  all  round  stuffed  full 
of  old  books),  a  small  apartment  for  my  nursemaid  and  youngest  chiUt 
and  a  verandah  with  a  porch  in  the  centre,  supported  on  four  real 
Doric  columns,  formed  of  equal  sized  barrels  of  trees  set  upright  with 
flutes  and  other  carving  of  bark  as  nature  gave  them.  They  were^ 
though  I  say  it  myself,  very  pretty,  and  gave  my  cottage,  with  veiy 
little  trouble,  an  unassuming,  but  comfortable,  rural  appearance.  I 
lathed  the  whole  inside  and  out ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  sand  and 
loam  which  I  found  at  my  door,  mixed  with  chopped  grass,  I  gave  it 
two  coats  of  plaster,  that  hardened  and  stuck,  and  sticks  to  this  day, 
for  aught  I  know,  as  well  as  any  stucco.  My  two  principal  rooms 
were,  moreover,  nicely  ceiled  up  to  the  rafters  in  the  roof,  giving  them 
a  lofty  and  arched  appearance.  They  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  feeC 
high  in  the  centre,  and  the  arching  had  this  advantage,  that  it  lessened 
the  downward  pressure,  and  saved  it  from  falling,  as  I  have  known 
ceilings  in  houses  of  far  higher  pretensions  often  do — and  especially 
at  the  most  inopportune  times,  when  the  fumes  of  the  dinner  on  the 
table  informed  the  treacherous  though  blind  mortar  that  the  guests 
were  assembled  below.  There  was  a  very  beautiful  grass  plot  or  lawn, 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  a  little  to  the  right  in  front  of  my 
cottage,  and  elevated  not  more  than  two  yards  above  the  margin  of 
the  river.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  this  little  spot.  I  fenced 
it  very  carefully  round,  in  connection  with  my  garden  and  lawn  that 
fronted  my  cottage,  with  good  six-feet  paling  on  all  sides,  except 
towards  the  river,  which  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  fence,  besides  that 
the  opposite  side  overhung  the  stream,  as  I  have  said,  with  beautiful, 
basaltic  perpendicular  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  flowering 
shrubs  growing  out  from  the  crevices.  A  long,  straight  path,  of  four 
yards  in  width,  stretched  from  end  to  end,  on  the  borders  of  which 
grew  seveial  English  flowers,  from  seeds  I  had  brought  with  me, 
intermixed  with  indigenous  ones  collected  from  the  bush." 

But  the  settler's  life  was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Bushrangers  and 
blacks  swarmed  about  him,  and  the  immigrant  was  often  shot  dead 
on  the  threshold  of  that  home  which  he  had  but  just  snatched  from 
the  wilderness.  Yet,  if  the  blacks  were  well  treated,  they  were  not 
invariably  treacherous.  Ross  says,  having  dfi^an  with  kindness,  he 
found  that  good  feeling  continued,  and  that  confidence  once  inspired, 
the  natives  behaved  with  civility.  "  They  never  once  committed  the 
smallest  trespass  or  annoyance  on  my  farm,  and  during  the  five  or  six 
yeara  that  elapsed  between  their  final  removal  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson 
to  Flinders  Island,  and  the  time  of  my  own  removal  with  my 
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Tamily  lo  Hobart  Town,  while  the  most  dreadful  outrages  were 
committed  by  thera  all  round,  they  never  once  attacked  my  farm,  or 
anyone  belonging  to  it." 

But  the  bushrangers  were  of  a  different  nature.  John  Cook, 
Ross's  assigned  servant,  is  a  good  example  of  the  cbiss.  This  fellow 
was  surly,  drunken,  and  obstructive,  and  after  enduring  his  111- 
humouTs  for  some  time,  poor  Ross  returned  him  to  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Three  days  after  he  was  with  his  new  employer  he 
absconded,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a 
murder  and  robbery  perpetrated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  weeks 
after  this  Koss  missed  a  gun,  ammunition,  and  an  iron  pot  Irom  his 
hui,  and  two  days  afterwards,  on  visiting  his  shepherd's,  saw  Cook, 
armed  with  the  stolen  weapon,  sneak  out  of  the  back  door.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  a  party  of  the  48th  who  were  out  '■  bushranger- 
hunting "  caught  sight  of  him,  and  then  he  disappeared.  "I  never 
more  heard  of  him  alive,"  says  Ross,  "but  about  a  year  after,  a 
skeleton,  which  some  articles  of  dress,  especially  the  kangaroo  jacket, 
with  the  iron  pot  and  tin  jiot  he  had  stolen  from  me,  identified  as  the 
Temains  of  ])oor  Cook,  and  a  gun  shot  entering  under  his  left  blade 
bone,  showed  clearly  how  he  met  his  death.  The  gun  and  shot-belt 
were  taken  away  and  his  miserable  bones  had  been  picked  bare 
by  the  wretched  crows,  the  self-same,  I  doubt  not,  whose  fore- 
boding croaking  had  been  so  ultimately  disregarded  both  by  him 
and  me  in  the  num  trees,  while  we  lay  beside  our  swamped  cart 
before  dawn  on  the  banks  of  the  Fat  Doe  river.  I  learned  from 
very  good,  though  confidential,  authority  sometime  after  that  this 
poor  misguided  man  having  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  a.  small 
reward  aided  and  assisted  a  sheep-stealer  who  possessed  some 
pasture  land  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Clyde,  and  was  acquainted 
with  his  deh'quencies,  had  subsequently  shown  some  little  symptoms 
of  disapprobation  of  a  small  sheep  robbery  committed  by  the  same 
individual,  being  a  neighbour,  on  my  own  flock,  and  in  consequence  a 
schbm  or  quarrel  ensued.  The  sheep-stealer  then  became  uneasy 
from  the  fear  of  Cook  on  some  future  occasion  coming  forward 
or  being  called  on,  should  detection  and  a  trial  ensue,  to  give 
evidence  against  him.  He  and  another  associate  had  resolved, 
as  they  had  already  '  put  aside,'  as  it  is  colonially  called,  one  poor 
man  similarly  circumstanced  as  to  a  knowledge  of  their  doings,  to 
join  him  once  more  in  the  bu»h  under  a  cloak  of  friendship,  and  by 
sending  him  unawares  and  unprepared  out  of  the  world,  to  deprive 
him  of  all  power  to  give  evidence  against  them  in  a  witness  box." 

The  "name  and  fame"  of  Cook  continued,  however,  for  several 
years  afterwards,  and  existed  in  1836  in  the  "  Runaway  list," 
published  in  Hobart  Town  and  Bow  Street. 

A^mpos  of  the  death  of  Cook,  Ross  tells  a  story  of  the  untimely 
end  of  a  friend  of  his,  which,  as  an  illustration  of  the  "  manners  of 
ihc  age,"  is  curious  enough.  Riding  over  one  day  to  this  man's 
bouse,  the  doctor  was  surprised  to  find  him  "salting  down  the 
carcases  of  six  sheep,  which  he  had  just  killed.  He  said  it  was  a 
very  convenient  plan,  as  it  saved  lime,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of 
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bringing  home  the  flocic,  to  kill  one  every  second  day  for  the  use  of 
the  family.  Besides,  he  added,  the  six  sheep's  heads  and  plucks 
served  his  people  for  more  than  a  day,  as  though  they  would  throw 
away  one  head  or  give  it  to  the  dogs,  they  could  not  have  the  face  to 
waste  a  whole  half-dozen  at  a  time.  I  was  simple  and  unsuspecting 
enough  to  believe  there  was  some  convenience  in  his  plan,  though  it 
was  not  great  enough  to  induce  me  ever  to  adopt  il.  The  same 
individual,  however,  was  afterwards  tried  for  stealing  a  whole  flock  of 
about  400  sheep,  convicted,  and  executed  with  several  other  bad 
characters  and  bushrangers  at  Hobart  Town.  I  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  as  he  mounted  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  his  arms 
pinioned  behind  his  back,  and  after  stooping  his  head  to  suck  a 
Sydney  orange,  which  he  was  unable  otherwise  to  reach  to  his  mouth, 
he  placed  it  by  a  rose  which  he  held  in  his  other  hand,  and  shaking 
hands  with  mc,  he  wished  me  farewell,  saying,  as  he  looked  in 
my  face  with  a  most  altered  countenance,  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
'  Oh,  sir  !  this  is  the  happiest  day  I  ever  had  in  my  life. '  " 

Amid  such  scenes  did  the  first  ten  years  of  our  "  pioneer's 
settlement  pass.  Each  day,  however,  brought  an  increase  of 
civilisation,  and,  says  happy  Ross,  "I  now  saw  my  way  fair  before 
me.  My  flocks  and  herds  were  rapidly  increasing — I  could  readily 
sell  the  former  at  a  pound  a  head,  and  the  latter  from  j^.S  to  j^io. 
Every  day  was  adding  scmeihing  to  the  value  of  my  estate,  and 
the  efforts  which  ihe  Government  was  making  to  put  down  the 
aggressions  of  both  ihe  black  and  while  invaders  of  life  and  property, 
although  yet  abortive,  I  looked  forward  wilh  everj'  hope  to  be  at  last, 
as  they  have  since  proved,  triumphantly  successful." 


JORGEXSOX :  KIXC  OF  M^^TXTl  lElS. 


fEM^s  Vmm  Diemms  Lmmd  Amm^  inr  nij^.  v^ptask  -rat 
fint  put  <if  ft  "Shnd  c#  A:inr<mki(^.igffflT,  lUcncBiniikc  ^'"'^■^*^ 
anffdntn^     imwil    amid   mmrjnrad';.    cccrnxsAC    -«i±i   z^ioe 

CXiloiUCS.''      This  JUlolauyj|jfcT  is   JDGI£T3IiSII&.  ,H-|f  TOA  ■»*'  niiwa.   gjr  2 

■Mtnnmrtted  convict.    Tkc  seoooid  paor  v^/tsast  tl  rte  .IcmA.' ibr 
1838,  after  Dr.  Rok^  death.    Hdc:  wvtas\  aaant  vas  jfoc^siBiiQaL  and 

Ac  story  of  hit  life  reads  mote  liskf  a  rr.mrary  ±aa  a  szKcnd  <cir  ibex 

He  was  sraman,  empimci^  uave^jer.  adwrr.TBr.  gKgffiiW..  4^5-.  sBaa  of 

1tttcf%  mao  of  feftmie.  poBirin".  jsmtsijiDer.  ^frwiyifTaw^iu.  cseaDEac  aaid 

King  of  Icebnd,and  wasnamptfricd  fee  iijtf^LjT  par»sz3Qf  afaepropcffry 

of  a  lodgmg-honse  keeper  in  Tooscsaaaaaa  Ccnm  Rosd.     ttk  *  azso- 

nognphy''  is  written  in  a  vaan  and  e^GiofixaL  iCTgTTi,  viiD  mi  1  m  h 

affectation  of  dasicaiknovfed^  and  bs  Timtfuliimg  ankd  dJiwoBwaifcsed. 

It  occupies  195  doKiy-primed  p^cs  oc  isie  AmmmmL  and  reados 

vfao  prefer  tbor  inlbniiation  at  fine  iuoad  ca.r'-aoff  do  betacr  than 

procure  the  troIaiDes  and  read  fw  irjr:r:selT«-     Mx  zpojocr  is  die 

shade  of  the  author  isi3t  Le  :::ul:-  i.?  v.t  -ct.jii:  :^.  ::::  »r.3:h  r.-s 

lucubrations   appeared   is   lo-r.r  ?:r.:i    :.:    ::    vr::-  i--i  ::;.  c^  ire 

oiremely  rare,  it  is  just  pc^as^v.r  tr-i:  r-i'.  ^  ::— t^  :;'  lit::,-  Tr:.:li — 

on  the  part  of  a  few  ihousir*d  rti  iera — '. -t   i:.s : '.  _: t'.  v   ; zr.  :.* i^sj :  bl e.     I 

propose,  however,  to  slick  as  clcstlj  :-  :j:t  r-i  m:  vr  2.5  I  c^n.  ir^d  :> 

ghre  Jorgenson's own  languaze  wr.trf. tr  rri'.t.iJLi.t. 

"Who  is  so  able  to  wriie  a  inir.'s  i::t  :Li  the  l.r.ng  rr-ar.  hixself?" 
cries  Captain  Jorgenson.  "'l  he  a*t  ::'  ;r.:r'.ir::  'JLi  zierjec  :r/.o  :he 
autobiographical.  A  Homer  is  nc;  '.or.jrr  wir.:tri  ::•  ::r.r::or:alize  an 
Agamemnon.  For  where  is  no-*-  t't  rr-ir.  r.::  :;iil!r.cd  ::■  sin^  h:s 
own  praise  ?  to  sound  the  tn:mj/e:  o:'  h.s  :  ^r.  cx:,.  ::i5  ?  : :  who.  like 
myself,  would  suffer  the  sad  but  ir*st.-uc:.-.e  v-.i.i-ri-.udcs  of  his  fate  :o 
PASS  by  unwept  and  unrecorded,  or  c.s  Kirair  s::>b — i.ljcr-^'^.vilfs'! 
Xo:  having  been  promised  a  niche  :r.  R::: :  Van  DieTricns  Land 
Annual y  the  only  sanctuar)'  and  safe  re  treat  cf  jrcit  r-irr.es.  the  sole 
Westminster  Abbey  which  these  Austraiiar.  rez-or.s  can  ye:  boast — I 
hasten  to  fill  it  up  before  a  greater  man  s-cij?  ir.  to  occ-py  the  ground." 
After  this  peroration — repeated  in  the  secor.d  part  as  a  gem  too  bright 
to  be  lost — Captain  Jorgenson  proceeds  tD  recount  his  birth  and 
early  adventures. 

He  was  born  in  Coj^enhagen  in  the  year  178c,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker.  He  received  a  good  education; 
but  though  his  parents  appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  would  have  started  him  in  business,  the  boy  must  needs  ''  go  to 
"    "When  I   saw  a  Dutch  Indiaman  set  sail,   with  its  ot^cers 
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on  deck  dressed  out  in  their  fine  uniforms,  my  heart  burned  with  envy 
to  be  like  them."  Old  Jorgenson,  however,  did  not  approve  of  his 
son's  notions,  and  with  a  view  to  sicken  him  of  a  seafaring  life,  bound 
him  apprentice  to  an  English  collier,  and  kept  him  on  board  her  for 
four  years.  He  was  then  eighteen,  and  ''beginning  to  think  for 
myself  (for  we  in  Denmark  are  of  age  at  sixteen)."  He  quitted  the 
collier,  and  shipped  on  board  the  ''Fanny,"  a  South  Sea  whaler,  bound 
with  stores  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  the  Cape  he  made 
another  engagement  with  Captain  Black,  of  the  "  Harbinger,"  bound 
for  Algoa  Bay.  Black  had  obtained  his  appointment  for  services 
rendered  on  board  the  "Jane  Shore  *'  (prison  ship).  The  prisoners  and 
soldiers  concerted  a  plan  of  mutiny,  and  seizing  the  vessel  took  her 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Black  escaped  the  carnage,  and,  with  i8o  others 
(among  whom  was  the  famous  pickix>cket  and  swindler.  Major  Sempill, 
who  refused  to  join  the  mutineers)  was  put  into  an  open  boat,  and 
after  much  hardship  got  to  the  West  Indies.  The  "  Harbinger  "  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  taken  by  a  French  ship  of  forty-four  guns 
(this  was  in  the  year  1798),  but  beat  off  her  enemy  and  accomplished 
her  voyage  without  mishap. 

Returning  to  the  Cape,  young  Jorgenson  joined  a  brig  of  sixty-five 
tons.  This  was  the  "  l^dy  Nelson,"  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Grant, 
and  was  sent  as  a  tender  to  the  "  Investigatbr,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Flinders,  on  a  surveying  voyage  round  the  Australian  coast. 
Dr.  Bass,  originally  surgeon  of  H.M.S.  "Reliance,"  had  got  down  to 
Western  Port  from  Sydney  in  a  whale  boat,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  '*some  strait"  must  exist  in  that  latitude.  Captain  Flinders  set 
out  from  Sydney  to  ascertain  this  point,  but  before  the  result  of  his 
expedition  was  known  in  England,  the  "  l^dy  Nelson"  was  despatched 
on  the  same  errand.  She  was  built  expressly  for  the  voyage,  and  was 
admirably  fitted.  Jorgenson  says  she  had  "  a  remarkable  sliding  keel, 
the  invention  of  Commissioner  Shanks,  of  the  Navy  Board,  which 
answered  so  well  that  1  have  often  wondered  it  did  not  come  into 
more  general  use.  It  was  composed  of  three  parts  or  broad  planks, 
fitted  into  corresponding  sockets  or  oi)enings,  which  went  completely 
through  the  vessel,  from  the  deck  to  the  keel.  These  planks  could 
be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  pleasure,  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet, 
according  as  the  vessel  went  into  deep  or  shallow  water,  or  in 
sailing  against  the  wind  to  obviate  the  leeway." 

Lieutenant  Grant  received  orders  to  shape  his  course  for  the 
western  extremity  of  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  peninsula  of 
Van  Diemen's  I^nd.  The  first  point  he  made  was  King's  Island 
(named  after  Captain  King,  third  Governor  of  New  South  Wales). 
From  King's  Island  they  went  to  Sydney,  and  then  returned  and 
completed  the  survey  of  Port  Phillip,  Western  Port,  Port  Dalrj'mple, 
and  the  Derwent.  The  "  strait "  was  named  after  the  doctor,  and 
Bass's  Straits  are  a  sufficiently  credible  witness  that  Van  Diemen's 
Land  is  not  jxirt  of  New  Holland. 

On  her  return  to  Sydney,  the  "  I^ady  Nelson  "  was  ordered  to 
accompany  Flinders  in  his  expedition  to  the  north ;  but  at  the 
Northumberland  Island  she  lost  "  all  her  cables  and  anchors  on  the 
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coial  vBe6^  and  vas  co^god  to  itteer  iiar  liie  nmn  slaxid  of  tiie  *^^^^ 

to  SpdDCT.  Hie  ""iBvcsdgitar' vent  00, 
lliecxHttiiienL  She  bid  en  boaid  ICcBn.  Brovn 
and  Kcfl^y  '■"■^■■■'■^  <die  litter  sent  out  ai  tlie  ncpfawr  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bmks)^  M.  Bhmi;  aad  WeoaD  tlie  bxidBcagie  psmiier.  The  accomtt 
qf  the  wjyay  ii  WM  lawwra,  ag  it  ii  Tinep  at  length  in  the  dmsnides 
of  die  caofy  caploaei^  faot  aoaie  pntxaolars  gnrcn  br  Jorgenson  mar 
find  a  place  hoe.  liaviqg  acyniHjJrAed  her  ladL,  the  ^  Investigixor'* 

aataujf— a  condfimmiiup  iihich  JoirgeiuoD 

aeoihomeimderihediaxgeafCapcaiii  Kent, 

1)  to  Hamer,  the  late  Goraiior  of  Kev  Sooth 

WalciL   F&idas  plKaed  his  cnevaikdhimsetfoQ  board  the  ^Parpoue** 

anBrofwar,  aod  n  wrecked  20  Torres  Stxaits  in  company  with  the 

««Odo"  and  die  '"firid^earasez,"  -^extxa  East  India   dujJSL"    The 

"Dii^gtaalicr  *  taeaptd,  mad  seems  10  hare  left  her  cansorts  to  their 

fate.    The  caew  <tf  the  ^  Porpoise  "*  got  on  to  the  red;  bnt  all  on 

boaid  die  ^Cmo*  woe   lost    except  three.      Flinders  took  tiie 

amBjgifUic  to  Sydney  in  tiie  riiip  s  boat,   kaiing  the    smijvia s 

^boOdiig  a  trhoanfr  of  the  wreck. **     The}-  were  nhimatelj  saTod, 

bat  the  hofiiril  oiilection  of  *^  unknown  Australian  jilants  "  was 

knL     Hk^hmf^  dinnlrrl  by  his  misciumoes.  Flinders,  being  anxious 

to  ooaiplele  die  anvcj  of  the  cxxminent,  and  to  take  the  xiews  of  his 

dBCPWCiics  ID  Fnfjhnd,  indnoed  King  to  place  at  his  dsposal  the 

'"Cdadxrland,*'  a  sndD  cxaft  of  thirty  tons  burden.     Running  short  of 

pronsioDS,  and  rching  on  his  passiioru  ht  sailed  for  the  Mauritius, 

and  was  detained  ty  the  French  Govemmtrn:  under  suspicicr.  of  being 

a  "spr/"     His  chans  and  papitrrb  vert  ne^er  inyre  !ieard  c»f,  and  poor 

Flinders   was  kepi   a   prisoner   for   s:.\    years        "He    wab   at    last 

blKTUed,"  says  Jorgenson,  "  by  ihe  ;»ertr:i;pior}    order  of  Nupoieon. 

and  died  on  the  i4.th  July,  1814.  :he  very  cay  itint  ihe  Accovnt  v'  a 

Voyage  to  Ttrrm  Ausiraiia  wa^  pLibiished. 

Dr.  Bass  mcrt  with  ei-en  a  vorse  fate.  'J'ha:  wonhy.  having 
completed  his  sanrey  of  the  "straii.'  returned  home.  :.»uL  being 
unable  to  rest  quietly  came  out  again  \x\>  su;*ercargo  and  :jart  owner 
cf  die  brig  *•  Venus,'*  Capiain  JBisrrjp.  1  mending  Vj  :rade  to  S}  dney 
and  ^nni^  America.  On  his  arrive:  at  ^\  dney.  liish op  went  mad, 
and  Bas,  **wha  though  a  surgeon  anc  phxsiiiar..  was  a  skiifu: 
navigator,**  tocA  command  of  the  shi; .  He  wen:  to  Val]iaraiso.  and 
eodciTOiixed  to  ^ force  a  trade.'  'J 'hat  it  to  sa}.  "Either  buy  my 
goods,  or  I  storm  the  place.  *"  Suc'n  am  em  ties  of  1  c»mmerce  were  not 
onDsiB]  in  those  dai's.  The  Spaniard 5;  consented,  but  Bas.^*  and  his 
oew being 00  shore,  ^relaxing  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.'  and 
drinkb^  rum  and  lime  juice,  the  wii\  s'ou'idrcis  sei;ied  the  **  Ver.us* 
and  caigo,  and  capturing  Uasi^  and  ww  mtrn  after  a  dtrs:»erate 
tCMance,  sent  them  to  the  juicksilvt*'  mines,  from  whence  the}* 
never  returned.  1  fancy  that  tnis  iiitie  episode  ir,  the  life  of 
the  discoverer  of  **Bass5  btraits '  js  out  ii::it  #:nowr.  t:  the 
many  good  Idlks  who  sail  across  them.  There  were  s-jiiit  t'r.incs 
done  in  those  davs  not  un worth v  of  Saivatior.  "^  eo  and  trie  dogs 
ofDenn. 
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Sydney  was  a  tolerably  strange  place.  It  was  a  sort  of  South  Sea 
city  of  refuge,  and  the  French  war  gave  a  good  excuse  for  gallant 
gentlemen  with  more  blood  than  guineas  to  exchange  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  Spanish  coast  was  the  great  place  for  gold  and  glory,  and 
many  a  sly  privateer  of  the  "Venus"  class  sailed  from  Sydney  H^bour. 
Jorgenson  mentions  two  —  a  "  Captain  M*Clarence,  of  the  brig 
*Dart,'"  who  met  with  death  or  the  mines  at  Coquimbo ;  and- 
"  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  East  India  brig  *  Harrington.'"  Campbell 
being  in  Sydney  during  the  year  1803,  got  news  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  Being  a  calculating,  long-headed  fellow,  he  guessed  that  a 
rupture  would  soon  take  place,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
temporary  calm.  Getting  together  a  crew  of  desperadoes  like  himself^ 
he  sailed  for  the  Spanish-American  coast.  Entering  the  wealthiest 
ports,  he  brought  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  town,  and  landing  sword 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  plundered,  burnt,  and  ravished, 
despoiling  "even  the  churches,  and  bringing  back  with  him  an 
immense  treasure."  On  his  return  to  Sydney,  however,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  news  of  war  had  not  yet  arrived,  and,  fearful  of  Governor 
King's  wrath,  he  buried  his  plunder  in  one  of  the  many  islands  of 
the  straits.  His  fears  were  not  unfounded.  Stern  old  King — he 
was  an  eccentric,  homely,  honest  man — ordered  him  and  his  officers 
into  arrest,  where  they  remained  for  some  time  in  fear  and  trembling. 
But  Campbell's  shrewd  Scot's  head  had  not  deceived  him.  When 
the  English  news  arrived  it  was  discovered  that  war  had  been  already 
declared  with  Spain,  and  that  "  Captain  Campbell "  had  but  served 
his  country,  and  was  honourably  set  free. 

Jorgenson  does  not  mention  if  he  dug  his  treasure  up  again.  If 
he  did  not,  perhaps  some  lucky  fellow  may  yet  stumble  upon  it.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  it  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  Sydney  taverners.  These  gentry  must  have  made  large 
sums.  Owing  to  the  frequent  failure  of  supplies  from  England 
provisions  were  very  dear.  *'  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,"  says 
Jorgenson,  "  to  give  ten  guineas  for  a  gallon  of  rum  Tobacco  was 
proportionately  dear,  and  tea  was  never  under  a  guinea  a  pound. 
Money  itself  sympathized  with  the  general  rise.  The  common  penny 
pieces  passed  for  two  i)ence,  and  half  pence  for  pence.  A  large 
quantity  of  copper  was  in  consequence  brought  out  by  the  masters 
of  vessels,  who  thus  realised  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.  The  colony 
was  ultimately  most  inconveniently  overloaded  with  copper  money. 
It  was  worse  than  the  days  of  Wood's  half-pence,  which  Dean  Swift 
so  ably  put  down  ;  and  Governor  King,  in  like  manner,  was  compelled 
to  put  his  veto  on  the  further  introduction  of  such  money,  and 
speedily  settled  the  point  by  reducing  pence  and  half-pence  to  the 
proper  value." 

In  1803  the  "  Lady  Nelson"  set  sail  from  Sydney  with  Captain 
Bowen,  R.N.,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  Derwent.  "  The  late  Dr. 
Mountgarrett  and  two  ladies "  whose  names  Captain  Jorgenson  has 
still  the  pleasure  to  "enrol  among  his  friends,"  accompanied  the 
expedition.  They  were  disembarked  on  the  "  north  bank  of  the 
Derwent  at  Risdon,"  and  then  went  on  to  Port  Phillip  where  Collins 
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had  endeayoiured  to  fonn  a  settlement.    During  their  absence  the 

ttalion  at  Risdon  was  abandoned,  and  the  tents  pitched  on  the 

preicnt  site  of  Hobart  Town. 

Having  completed  the  settlement  of  Hobart  Town,  the  "  Lady 
Ndson*  retarned  to  Sydney,  and,  after  refitting,  went  down  to  the 
cnlnuioe  of  the  Tamar,  and  reported  upon  a  fit  place  for  a  settlement 
at  **  Geoigetown.*  She  then  took  a  survey  trip  to  King's  Island, 
Kent* t  groups  and  the  straits,  and,  finally,  took  the  **  esuUishment 

.  for  the  new  settlement  at  Newcastle,  seventy  miles  north  of  Sydney, 
a  place  ricb-with  cedar,  fi^  and  coals." 

Tired  of  His  Majesty's  service,  Jorgenson  now  took  charge  of  a 
smaD  vessel  going  on  a  sealing  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  ai^  then 
shipped  as  cUef  oflker  of  a  whaler.  They  sailed  for  the  Derwent, 
and  our  anthcn'  ^  can  boast  of  having  stuck  the  first  whale  in  that 
liver.''  From  the  Derwent  they  went  to  New  Zealand,  and  having 
cmiMd  for  some  time  in  those  seas,  bore  up  for  London,  having  on 
board  two  New  Zealanders  and  two  Otaheitans,  whom  Jorgenson 
iotrodnccd  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  took  charge  of  them, 
paid  their  expenses,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Joaej^  Hardcastlc^  "  in  oitier  that  by  initiating  them  in  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  they  might  be  able  to  confer  a  similar  boon  on 
dieir  own  countrymen."    The  poor  fellows  died  in  twelve  months. 

Jorgenson  now  went  back  to  Copenhagen,  which  he  found 
bombarded  by  the  English,  and,  having  seen  his  friends,  was 
welcomed  with  great  rejoicings.  He  seems  to  have  become  quite  a 
"lion,"  for  the  next  year  (1807),  we  find  him  in  a  position  of  some 
importance.  By  dint  of  stories  about  the  Australias  and  the  Spanish 
Main,  he,  like  Mr.  Oxhenham,  would  appear  to  have  fired  the  hearts 
of  the  honest  Copenhagen  burghers.  Old  Jorgenson  and  seven  other 
merchants  of  Copenhagen,  "  touched  with  a  spirit  of  reprisal  against 
the  English,"  subscribed  to  purchase  a  small  vessel,  armed  with 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  presented  her  to  the  Crown.  She  was  armed, 
commissioned,  and  manned  by  the  Ciovernment,  and  our  hero  placed 
in  command.     Now  begins  a  new  epoch  in  his  life. 

Our  hero's  vessel,  manned  by  eighty-three  men,  and  carr}ing 
twenty-eight  guns,  cut  through  the  ice  a  month  before  it  was  expected 
that  any  vessel  could  get  out,"  and  coming  unawares  among  the 
English  traders,  captured  several  ships. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  relying  on  his  knowledge  of  the 

coast,  Jorgenson  stood  over   to   England.     His  courage,   however, 

outran  his  prudence,  and  off  Flamborough   Head  he  came  plump 

upon  two  sloops  of  war,  the  **Sappho"  and  the  "Clio."    The  former, 

commanded  by  Captain  Longford,  instantly  bore  down  upon  him,  and 

finding  that  flight  was  impossible,  the  Danish  privateer  determined  to 

put  a  bold  face  on  it  and  give  battle.     Not  withstanding  that  the 

"Sappho"  had  120  men,  he  kept  her  at  bay  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

making  shift  to  fire  seventeen  broadsides.     At  last,  his  powder  being 

spent,  and  his  "  masts,  rigging,  and  sails  all  shot  to  pieces,"  he  was 

compelled  to  surrender,  and  was  taken   in  triumph  to  \'armouth. 

That  the  action   was  a   pretty   severe   one,    is  confirmed   by   the 
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fact  that  Longford  was  made  a  post-captain  for  his  "services"  on 
the  occasion. 

It  would  appear  that  Jorgenson  had,  like  a  wise  man, 
secured  a  retreat.  When  at  Copenhagen  the  year  before,  he  had 
"chanced  to  obtain  an  interview "  with  a  " public  officer  connected 
with  the  British  Ministry,"  and  this  individual  sent  for  him  to  London, 
where  Jorgenson  delicately  hints  at  an  offer  of  secret  service  employ- 
ment. Fairly  established  in  the  city,  and  introduced  to  "  several  of 
the  high  official  characters  of  that  eventful  period,"  Jorgenson 
suggested  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  Iceland.  That  island  being  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  Danish  and  English  combatants,  came  rather 
badly  off.  The  inhabitants  derived  their  means  of  support  chiefly 
from  the  export  trade  of  wool  and  fish,  and  trade  being  prohibited, 
and  "  British  supplies"  cut  off  by  the  Danish  ships,  the  place  was  in  a 
state  of  famine.  The  miseries  of  the  islanders  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  merchants,  who — idoubtless  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
the  main  chance — cast  about  for  some  daring  fellow  willing  to  run  the 
blockade.  Jorgenson  called  upon  his  old  acquaintance.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  represented  his  own  good  qualities  strongly.  Permission 
was  obtained  from  the  British  Government  to  freight  a  ship  with 
provisions,  and  Jorgenson,  taking  the  command,  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  29th  of  December. 

Many  predictions  were  made  as  to  the  failure  of  the  exp>edition, 
the  danger  being  increased  by  inclement  weather  and  the  winter 
season.  Though  the  vessel  was  but  350  tons  burden,  the  insurance 
cost  the  benevolent  speculators  1000  guineas,  for,  says  Jorgenson, 
"  the  enterprise  was  considered  almost  desperate,"  and  it  was  held 
"  madness  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  which,  from  the  high  latitude  of 
the  country,  must  necessarily  be  made  at  that  season  of  the  year 
almost  in  the  dark."  The  bold  fellow,  however,  arrived  in  safety,  and 
found  "  the  hours  of  the  night  brighter  than  those  of  the  day,  owing 
to  the  brilliant  reflection  of  the  *  Northern  Light.' "  Finding  that 
matters  turned  out  well,  he  left  the  provisions  in  charge  of  the 
supercargo,  and  hastened  back  to  Liverpool,  in  order  to  bring  out 
another  cargo. 

He  speedily  loaded  two  vessels,  one  with  flour  and  another  with 
provisions,  and  started  again  for  the  north.  During  his  absence, 
however,  the  governor,  Count  von  Tramp,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  all  communication  with  the  English.  It  would  seem  that 
Count  von  Tramp  did  not  disdain  to  trade  a  little  himself,  for  a 
Danish  vessel  was  in  the  habit  of  running  small  cargoes  of  rye,  which 
were  sold — as  Jorgenson  hints,  to  the  advantage  of  the  authorities — 
at  40s.  per  2oolbs. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  two  vessels,  anchored  in  the  port 
with  their  flour  and  provisions  aboard,  were  ordered  to  go  away  again, 
full  as  they  came.  Jorgenson,  like  Captain  Hiram  Hudson  in 
Ju}u/  Play  "  knew  his  duty  to  his  employers,"  and  vowed  he 
would  land  his  cargo  at  all  hazards.  He  feigned  submission,  but  the 
next  day  being  Sunday,  and  the  **  people  at  church  " — good  souls — 
he  landed   with   twelve   of  his   men,  and   making  straight  to  the 
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Goremor's  residence*  rationed  six  men  at  die  front,  and  sex  at  the 

bncky   with  orders  to  fire  on  any  one  wbo  sbonld  inteznxpt  him. 

Then,  with  a  brace  of  pistob  in  his  beit,  he  walked  into  the  Connt's 

dmmber,  and  informed  him  that  he  might  consider  himself  deposed. 

The  County  "who  was  reposing  on  a  sofi^**  made  an  attempt  at 

resislancc^  but  as  there  was  no  one  in  tiie  hoose  but  the  cook,  one  or 

tvo  dofnotka^  and  "a  Danish  lady,"  he  was  speedily  overpowered, 

carried  down  to  the  beadi,  and  placed  xmder  hatches  in  Jorgenson  s 

shipi     The  new  king  lost  no  time  in  "secnring  the  iron  chot,"^  and 

when  the  people  came  out  of  church  they  found  that  a  rcvolation  ha^ 

tdcen  plafff. 

"  I  am  not  aware^^  says  Jorgenson,  ^  unless  some  more  deep- 
read  historian  than  myself  can  dte  an  instance,  that  any  rcvolutioo  in 
the  anmls  of  nations  was  ever  more  adroidy,  more  harmlessly,  or 
more  decisively  effected  than  this.  The  whcrfe  government  of  tiie 
idand  was  changed  in  a  moment.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  before  I  {banned  my  scheme,  and  I  knew 
I  was  safe." 

The  next  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  the  people, 
tired  of  Danish  oppresrion,  had  called  him  to  the  head  of  the 
GoverrmienL  This  proclamation  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody.  The 
few  English  on  the  island  imagined  that  Jorgenson  had  concerted 
the  {dot  with  the  Icelanders,  and  the  Danes  believed  that  he  was 
anpported  by  the  English  Government  Having  thus  secured  his 
position,  our  hero  issued  laws,  all  **of  course  of  a  popular 
description."  He  relieved  the  people  of  half  the  taxes,  ingeniously 
suppljring  their  place  by  a  duty  levied  on  the  "  British  goods  "  which 
he  had  himself  imported.  He  released  all  people  from  debts  due  to 
the  Crown  of  Denmark,  compelled  public  defaulters  to  make  up 
deficiencies  from  their  private  estates,  and  advanced  moneys  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  and  fisheries.  He  established  trial  by  jury 
and  "free  representative  government,'  and  with  true  judgment 
augmented  the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  Some  of  these  gentry  had  but 
j£i2  a  year  to  live  upon,  and  as  the  acute  Jorgenson  expected, 
"  they  were  not  wanting  in  gratitude,  for  they  all  preached  resignation 
and  contentment  under  the  present  order  of  things.'*  Having  thus 
provided  for  wants  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  erected  a  fort  of  six 
guns,  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  hoisted  the  ancient  and 
independent  flag  of  Iceland. 

The  inhabitants  appeared  to  enjoy  this  novel  condition  of  things, 
and  when  the  king  made  a  tour  of  his  dominions,  received  him  with 
acclamations.     Indeed,  it  was  but  prudent  that  they  should  do  so,  for 
one  contumacious  fellow,  a  magistrate  or  head-man  of  one  of  the 
northern  villages,  some  150  miles  from  Reykavig,  refusing  to  do 
homage  and  "  surrender  the  iron  chest,"  the  monarch  piled  brush- 
wood round  his  front  door  and  fired  it,  "  upon  which  he  immediately 
submitted."     One  advantage  in  primitive  government  is— -despatch. 
When  at  Liverpool,  Jorgenson  had  written  to  New  York  retiuesting 
that  a  ship  might  be  sent  to  Iceland  with  tobacco,  and  soon  after 
his  return  to  the  capital  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  vessel 
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enter  the  harbour  "  with  a  valuable  cargo  from  New  York,"  which 
cargo  he  received  in  exchange  for  his  (taxed)  British  manufactures. 
This  commercial  enterprise  proving  so  successful,  Jorgenson,  secure 
in  his  own  impudence,  resolved  to  visit  London  and  *'  enter  into  an 
amicable  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  permit  vessels  with 
British  licenses  to  import  grain,*'  and  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  ships, 
one  the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  from  London,  and  the  other  a 
Danish  ship  belonging  to  the  deposed  Von  Tramp. 

Unluckily,  the  Danish  ship  caught  fire,  and  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  save  her,  she  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  with  all  her  carga 
'*  The  firing  of  the  ten  guns,  with  the  flames  blazing  along  the  shrouds 
and  sails,  had,"  says  the  king,  "a  sublimely  grand  effect  upon  the 
water ;  and  when  the  hold  and  cargo  took  fire,  the  latter  consisting 
of  wool,  feathers,  oil,  tallow,  and  tar,  the  effect  was  truly  grand,  the 
copper  bottom  continuing  to  float  like  an  immense  copper  cauldron, 
long  after  the  shades  of  night  had  come  on."  Indeed,  in  that  latitude 
and  in  those  seas,  one  might  not  have  inaptly  called  to  mind  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  old  Viking  and  his  floating  funeral-pyre. 

This  accident  compelled  them  to  return  to  Iceland  for  provisions ; 
and,  putting  the  passengers  on  board  H.M.  * 'Talbot,"  then  in  harbour, 
Jorgenson  made  all  haste  for  Liverpool,  which  he  reached  in  eight 
days.  Fearing  that  the  representations  of  the  English  captain  might 
do  him  injury,  he  hurried  up  to  London,  and  saw  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
That  gentleman,  however,  justly  incensed  at  the  extraordinary  breach 
of  trust  of  which  his  privateer  captain  had  been  guilty,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  And  the  " Talbot"  having  meanwhile 
got  into  port,  the  captain  made  a  statement  of  the  "  Iceland  affair  " 
to  the  Government.  He  said  that  King  Jorgenson  had  *'  established 
a  republican  government  in  Iceland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that 
island  a  nest  for  all  the  disaffected  persons  in  Europe,"  and  added 
'*  that  he  was  highly  unqualified  to  hold  the  command  of  a  kingdom, 
because  he  had  been  an  apprentice  on  board  an  English  collier,  and 
had  served  as  midshipman  in  an  English  ship  of  war." 

Hearing  of  this  statement,  and  fearing  the  consequences,  the 
king  went  into  hiding  for  a  week  or  so,  but  one  day,  while  dining  at 
the  "  Spread  Eagle  "  in  Gracechurch  Street,  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  charged  with  being  "  an  alien  to  an  enemy 
at  large  without  the  King's  licence,  and  with  having  broken  his 
parole."  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he  was  really  acting  in  the  interest 
of  England  ;  the  l^rd  Mayor  had  no  taste  for  romance,  and  the  poor 
king  was  put  into  Tothill  Fields  prison,  there  to  console  himself  by 
the  recollections  of  other  monarchs  who  had  been  placed  in  similar 
positions.  Had  Voltaire  been  alive,  he  might  have  given  him  a  seat 
at  the  supper-table  in  Candide. 

After  five  weeks  in  Tothill  Fields,  where  he  **  met  with  persons 
the  effect  of  whose  intimacy  steeped  his  future  life  in  misery  " — 
notably  Count  Dillon,  then  a  political  i)risoner — he  was  removed  to 
the  hulk  ap[X)inted  for  the  reception  of  Danish  prisoners,  and  kept 
there  for  nearly  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Reading  on  his  parole.     Here  he  cultivated 
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Utcniy  tautes»  and  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled   Tke  Copenhagem 

Ma^tiUmm  ThKstd  to  Mar  Causes  than  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.     I  have 

no  donbc  be  knew  as  modi  about  the  subject  as  most  people.    After 

a  ten  mondisr  lesidence  at  Reading  he  received  a  permission  to  return 

to   Londonj   and   was  ^'soon   picked  up   by   my  Tothill    Fields 

acqoaintanoe."     How  he  lived  at  this  epoch  it  b  not  difficult  to 

oonjectine.    He  says  himsdf :  "I  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the 

bonon  and  enticements  of  die  gaming-table.''    He  appears  to  have 

Vved  his  frir  share  of  life  in  Bohemia,  being  now  rich,  now  poor, 

now  stralling  in  tiie  parki^  now  lurking  in  a  garret.    At  last,  stripped 

of  eveiy  penny,  ^'indoding  a  sixteenth  share  of  a  ^20,000  prize  in 

die  Sttle  lottay/  be  took  his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Lisbon. 

Eten  here  his  iU-fiiitnne  pmsoed  him.    Just  before  the  vessd  sailed, 

BdEn^nm  iiad  jnst  aaassinated  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  k^iby  of  the 

Hoose  of  Coounons^  and  meddlesome  Jorgenson  must  needs  be  the 

fat  ID  convey  the  intrlfigrnoe  to  the  British  Consulate.    That 

worthy,  howetei^  disbePewed  the  story,  and  as  Jorgenson  could  give 

DO  vcij  good  Micuiml  of  htmseU^  sent    him    bock  to  Rn^bod. 

DcteiMuned  to  go  to  Spain — doubtless,  like  ancient  Pistsd,  with  a 

to  the  phuidei  ohtainihie  ^  the  seat  of  war— he  engaged  as 

of  a  mrn'hanl  vessel,  was  discharged  at  Lisbon,  pasMd  throngh 

die  Gnes^  and  viArd  Madrid.    Unable  id  keep  from  play,  however, 

he  was  again  lobbed  of  his  gains,  and  selling  his  clothe^  and 

fftaining  only  a  jadMt  and  tioustJK  euteied  as  seamen  in  a  gunboat 

whidi  was  "going  home  with  the  xnaiL''     Unluckily  the  packet-boat 

hove  in  si^t,  and  took  the  mail&,  while  the  gunboat  was  sent  to 

crmse  off  Oipe  St.  Vinoent. 

Here  Jorgenson  assisted  in  the  capture  of  beverjtl  j^ivateers, 
and  gained  promotion.  On  arriving  a:  Gibralier  he  ''  malingered." 
and  was  placed  in  the  boFpital  and  finally  invalided  m  the 
"  Dromedary"  ^afterwards  sent  as  store  and  prisorj  ship  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land).  .%rrivin^  at  Ponsniouth  in  183  3.  he  was  plated  on 
board  the  **  Gladiator,"  fift}*  gunb,  stationed  a>  an  invalid  hulk.  ']*he 
berthing  of  the  invalids  would  not  api>ear  to  \>t  condu'.rve  to  their 
"Between  700  and  800  jiersoni..*  bays  lorgenhon,  **  were 
in  this  horriblr  j»en:-up  pla'.*:.  w!iic!i  coliG  not  iiave 
afforded  modente  accommodation  i'x  iwJ.  of  their.,  even  hac  t^ie}* 
been  in  good  heahfa  :  as  it  iR'as:.  the>-  were  ooligec  to  rvtiiiLin  on  deck 
and  below  ahemate}j  night  and  day.  a  iiios*.  fMng  viMbM'.uot.  wr:i<:h 
occasioned  the  death  of  many.*  1 0%' ens  or.,  ri'.r  iii-in;.'  his  :ioi.rt*oL. 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Admiral  re'juestni:  \.\'  'jt  uliovi»jrc  to  g'.  a  short. 
But  tills  coming  to  the  ears  of  tht  r-ii:j'.a;T.  unc  \uk  fyyzvj'.  thex  wert 
indignant,  the  doctor  vowing  tnat  th*  :;a'.i*-*n*  wat  *•  :.iiii!imitTij^  '  uric 
the  captain  swearing  that  lie  vmic  *  lear^  riiti.  to  !:;»:*  \  to  th* 
Admiral  instead  of  to  him.'  U;jot.  •.rii>  !'.rj:en:ori  T»-fi»,-';teo  fi* 
small  vanity  of  the  captain  wa.*-  hti^*  iv.  ww  air.!ioT.\  *j»z\ui:  sii|:htec 
What  would  move  one  mar  v.-jujO  iirj\».  uTiot^e"  jo'getiv^. 
wrote  to  the  Admiral  apoiog  12:1  n^' io*^  Ill^  :'»-iij«j'  i».".te'  utic  r*-;;'**ttiii;- 
that  *^ he  did  not  know  that  :iit  ♦ji':)tiLii  y^*\  oti-x  T».-h;/'.*Tib;oi*.  to  lu*. 
Loids  of  the  Admiralt}*  and  not  tt  mii..'     'J'mi  louoiiet  trit    '\utiiira! 
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on  a  sore  point.  He  ordered  the  captain  and  the  patient  both 
before  him,  and  to  assert  his  dignity,  dismissed  Jorgenson  and 
reprimanded  the  captain. 

Getting  back  to  London,  Jorgenson  seems  to  have  subsisted  by 
writing  for  patronage,  and  spying  for  the  Government  In  his 
leisure  moments  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Icelandic  revolution, 
which  he  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  seems  to  have 
become  quite  a  '*lion"  among  the  curious  at  this  period.  His 
'*  tempter,"  as  he  calls  it,  overtook  him  again,  and  going  up  to  town 
he  'launched  into  extravagance,''  and  soon  became  little  better  than 
a  sharper. 

He  tells  here  a  curious  anecdote.  Being  one  day  at  a  coffee- 
house in  the  Strand,  he  met  Count  Dillon,  whose  acquaintance  be 
had  made  in  Tothill  Fields  Prison.  Dillon,  thinking  him  an  *'  enemy 
of  England,*'  began  to  talk  freely,  and  Jorgenson,  always  ready  to 
turn  an  honest  penny,  did  not  scruple  to  draw  him  out  with  a  view  to 
giving  information  to  the  Government.  Dillon  told  hiro  of  a  plot 
then  concerted  between  the  Americans  and  the  French,  "  to  send  out 
an  armed  expedition  "  to  take  possession  of  the  Australias. 

This  idea  originated  from  the  reports  given  by  Boudin, 
Commodore  of  the  "  Geographe  "  and  the  "  Naturaliste,"  who  had 
visited  the  colonies  in  1801.  Jorgenson  had  met  this  adventurer  in 
Sydney,  but  had  at  that  time  no  suspicions  of  his  intentions.  He 
recalls,  however,  that  "  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  an  exploring 
tour  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  I  was  induced  to 
accompany  him,  and  all  his  ambition  was  to  advance  further  than  any 
Englishman  had  ever  been  before.  We  had  travelled  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Sydney,  and  had  ascended  the  Hawkesbury  a  considerable 
way,  some  marked  tree  or  remains  of  a  temporary  hut  giving 
constant  indications  that  a  European  had  been  there  at  some  former 
period.  I  had  become  so  impatient  at  his  incessant  reasons,  thus 
continually  discovered,  for  penetrating  further,  with  so  futile  an  object 
as  that  of  returning  to  Paris  and  boasting  that  he  had  been  where  no 
traveller  had  been  before  him,  that,  espying  a  large  white  rock 
projecting  from  a  little  eminence,  I  ran  forward,  and  standing  upon 
it,  called  out  to  him  with  a  show  of  exultation,  that  that  was  the  point 
beyond  which  no  white  had  been.  Boudin  then  marched  about 
twenty  paces  further,  and  returned  quite  satisfied.*' 

The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  two  armed  French  and 
American  vessels,  which,  meeting  at  a  certain  rendezvous^  were  to 
sail  together  into  the  South  Seas,  and  "  participate  in  the  plunder  of 
the  colonies."  Immediately  on  hearing  this,  Jorgenson  posted  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  laid  his  intelligence  before  a  "  gentleman  high  in 
office."  The  information  was,  however,  disregarded,  the  Government 
considering  it  a  "  wild  scheme,"  and  unlikely  to  be  carried  into  effect 
**  while  the  whole  energies  of  Europe  were  drawn  to  a  vortex  in  the 
Continental  contest."  Jorgenson  says,  moreover,  that  the  "gentle- 
man "  remarked,  that  "  even  should  the  attempt  be  successful, 
England  would  lose  little  or  nothing.  These  colonies  are  not  worth 
keeping,  for  they  already  cost  the  Government  ;^  100, 000  a  year  I 
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The  expedition,  however,  sailed  m  1813,  but  the  two  Frencb 
lUps  under  Count  Dillon  were  wrecked  off  Cadiz.  The  Americaas 
yrocceded,  and  captured  and  burned  serenteen  whalers^  The 
i  defidenqr  thus  created  m  the  London  market  sent  sperm  ofl  up  to  an 
owrmous  price.  Upon  this  drcumstance,  and  the  indiffiexcDoe  of  the 
Britidi  Government  to  the  smaller  dependencies^  Jorgenson  remarks — 
"^It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  navigation^  fishene%  and 
tnde  of  these  seas  has  solon^been  looked  over  by  the  authorities  at 
hme.  The  immense  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  is  studiJed  with 
iriuds,  and  inhabited  b^  mfllions  of  friendly  disposed  people,  ready 
aoduudous  to  exchange  their  commodities  for  British  manufiKtnres. 
The  beni|;n  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  lapidlj 
filmding  itsdf  by  the  aid  of  our  Gospel  missionariea,  b  doing  much 
tornse  tfacM  people  in  the  scale  of  civilized  society ;  and  although 
fe  Americans  are  hourly  taking  advantage  of  our  comparative 
■|iiiieness»  the  approach  of  an  English  flag  is  always,  and  we  trust 
ens  win  be,  hailed  with  superior  satis£u:tion.  The  pearl  fishiery  is 
aid  to  be  more  profitable  and  less  hazardous  than  that  of  the  sperm 
vhale^  and  the  sandal-wood  and  beche-de^a-merj  which  are  produced 
»  abundandy  on  the  northern  coasts  of  our  New  Holland,  are  known 
to  jUd  the  Dutch,  through  the  medium  of  the  Malays^  an  immense 
mcme.  Nothing  surpriMd  Captain  Flinders  more,  in  the  course  of 
hb  narigation  of  these  countries,  than  the  immense  fleets  of  Malay 
puMs  extensively  engaged  in  this  traffic  which  he  met  with  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria."  During  the  present  discussion  concemiog  Fiji  and 
New  Hebrides,  these  remarks  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Just  at  this  time  the  adviser  of  the  Government  was  arrested  and 
lent  to  the  Fleet  for  two  years,  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  British  whaling  ships  was  brought,  did  not  fail  to 
remind  His  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  services  he  had  rendered.  He 
was  supplied  with  money  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but  so  inveterate  was  his 
ptsion  for  the  gaming-table,  that  instead  of  discharging  his  liabilities, 
he  went  to  a  hazard-table  and  lost  every  penny. 

Being  now  securely  locked  up  without  hope  of  release,  Jorgenson 
"amused  himself"  by  writing  histories,  pamphlets,  and  stories. 
Sending  these,  "  neatly  written  in  manuscript,"  to  several  persons  of 
rank,  he  made  enough  money  to  live  upon,  and  too  little  to  allow 
him  to  gamble.  He  enjoyed  the  "liberties  of  the  Fleet,"  and 
became  a  sort  of  "patron,"  a  Danish  Dorrit,  a  "  father  of  his  people." 
This  Arcadian  life,  however,  was  somewhat  strangely  interrupted.  One 
day  he  was  sent  for  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  "had  the  pleasure  to 
be  engaged  on  a  foreign  mission  to  the  seat  of  war,"  in  other  words, 
he  took  service  as  a  "  spy." 

Amply  supplied  with  money  for  his  present  expenses,  and 
provided  with  an  order  to  "draw  on  London,"  for  any  funds  he 
might  require  while  travelling,  it  would  appear  that  Jorgenson  had 
Ulen  on  good  days.  He  had  a  "  career,"  such  as  it  was,  before 
him,  and  could  have  at  once  left  London  and  the  Fleet  Prison  with 
credit  His  propensity  for  gambling  was,  however,  too  much  for  him, 
and  instead  of  going  to  Dover,  he  went  to  a  "silver  hell,"  and  lost. 
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not  only  his  money,  but  the  very  clothes   he   had  provided    for 
his  journey. 

Totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  living,  and  ashamed  to  apply 
to  "  the  gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office "  who  had  given  him  his 
place  as  spy,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  his  protege  was 
already  in  Paris,  our  poor  hero  was  at  his  wits'  end.  But  with  a 
determination  and  impudence  worthy  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  or  the 
more  famous  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane,  Jorgenson  resolved  to  seize  his 
chance  of  advancement  with  his  naked  hands.  Repairing  to  the 
friend  of  debtors,  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  adventurers, — the  old- 
clothes  man,  that  great  ** dresser"  for  the  Beggar's  Oi>era — he 
exchanged  his  only  suit  for  a  sailor's  jacket  and  trousers,  walked  to 
Ciravesend,  and  embarked  on  board  a  transport  bound  for  Ostend. 
At  Ostend  he  met  an  officer  who  knew  him,  and  testified  to  his 
identity,  and  an  "  order "  was  cashed  without  difficulty.  Of  his 
business  on  the  Continent  our  friend  speaks  little — as  becomes  him. 
He  says  vaguely  that  he  was  **sent  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Napoleon  was  likely  to  have  on  British  commerce," 
but,  as  he  arrived  in  Ghent  some  weeks  before  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  his  explanation  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be,  and 
though  we  admire  his  delicacy,  we  can  but  regret  his  reticence.  He 
was  at  Brussels  when  the  celebrated  stampede  took  place,  and  may 
have  witnessed  Mrs.  Crawley's  triumph  and  Jos.  Sedley's  flight 
{relicta  non  bene  parmuld — his  moustache  ingloriously  left  behind). 
He  was  a  "  silent  spectator  of  the  three  days,"  and  wandering  over 
the  field  of  Waterloo  after  the  battle,  may  perhaps  have  seen 
M.  Thenardier  (like  Diogenes  with  his  lantern),  seeking  for  a  man 
honest  enough  to  be  worth  robbing.  How  the  father  of  Eponine, 
and  the  saviour  of  the  Baron  Pontmercy  would  have  fraternized  with 
such  a  comrade ! 

The  life  of  a  spy  in  those  days  was  not  an  unpleasant  one. 
Jorgenson  went  to  Paris  with  the  stream,  and  found  that  "the 
business  he  had  to  perform  brought  him  in  contact  with  several 
t'clebrated  names  of  that  day,"  and  in  particular  he  had  "  the 
])lcasurc  to  form  an  acquaintance  wi>h  a  French  general,  a  great 
favourite  of  Honai)arte,  and  now  a  Marshall  of  France,"  and  being 
liberally  su])plicd  with  money  by  his  employers,  enjoyed  himself 
much.  Paris  at  that  time  was  a  kaleidoscope  of  uniforms — Germans, 
Knglish,  French,  and  Russians,  all  fraternized  and  fought 
Jorgenson  had  for  six  months  ample  opportunities  to  study  human 
nature.  He  could  attend  the  balls  of  Madame  Roni  (fite  Rooney)  ; 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Gronow's  ferocious  duellist; 
gaze  at  a  distance  on  Madame  Firmiani,  or  lend  the  natural  vigour 
of  his  arm  to  the  assistance  of  Arthur  O'Lear)-,  Esq.,  beleaguered  in 
the  gaming-house  of  the  "  Palais  Royal."  This  last  conjecture  is  not 
without  foundation.  He  rushed  to  the  gambling-houses  with 
eagerness,  and  played  with  desperation.  Mr.  Blunt  (the  friend  of 
Mr.  Sala)  did  not  beggar  himself  with  greater  bonhomie.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  was  ordered  on  a  special  mission  to  Warsaw,  he 
played  until  he  had  nothing  to  sell  but  his  shirt,  and  disposing  of  that 
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garment  for  seven  francs  to  a  serce:iTi:.  hr   bur.'.tnei  i::   !;.'i  ^oa:.  iirii 

leaving  Paris  by  the  east  caie.  se:  oi::  zimni'  ::it  rrj-:'.  -jac   -jr.  i'.i'.r. 

It  was  the  month  of  December,  and   :ii::::-:\    '.jil.     A^"-ira-  u: 
loncherie.  120  miles  from  the  caT>:utl.  "i ^irctrns j:.  rjanc  rjnu-.-!:   v.-irr 
out  with  fatigue  and  reduced  to  me  ias:  sjl  :»:'  :rjt  -.'.-. -rr.  I'aTi'. .      Ht 
dare  not  draw  upon  the  F.C>.  un::!   hr   r-sa'jrjri  }  jaiw...  aiii  j:rj»:v 
no  one  on  the  road.     Rendered  des:>erait    ■'}    ':r':uTi::"-a:j'-rrL  ii-  CiC 
just  exactly  what  little  Con  Crecar   c»i   t.  I»ui.'i'r-    -vi.^Kci    'joid-} 
into  the  best  hotel  and  ordercc  zht  i»es:  dm-je-  :ri-'  ','.ilii  ^-.i  r:jn. 
The  hotel  was  a  caimrct  of  mear.  : r^:en s  1  'jr •  i   a :  1  c   :  •  1 1   c: .  t:  r i*:-  :  ;u'j vr . 
and  eggs.     J orgenson  turned  i::    n:s  nust:   vi::.    in*   ur  -j'  l    -.''liv. 
and  determined  to  make  iht  iKTs:  of  r.      -.i   :it  v.-t    -.^^  \\\M\ir\  :ii- 
vas  not  so  dilBculL     Meanwhiit  iht  nt-wi    -.r  :-it    .::l!<:'.''.>'j    ■^:rilTl^^^- 
in  the  buttoned-up  coat  had  Gone  : lit  rjunai     '■   'u:  ■  Jiaj:*.   a:ji  iri*: 
Mayor  called  to  see  the  stranger  ^  piitisirjr.      Ir    ::i*  ■•jj'-i*.  -j  i  j'jfM 
con\-ersat]on  with  the  hosL  1  orgeris'jr.  nac  in'orzit',  ::.;;•  ::i*:  .>\t'\'r  t'^ 
**Bourbonni5te.'  and  :n  puli:nE   zvJi   ".;a3s:or  i-'jit   :;     -.yr^.K'.  v  .:»':t 
with  it  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  d  An^'jii-rTij*,      7  ri*.  ,»lit\'.r   '^.'j.f:<. 
it  up.      •*Ha! — oh,    a   kner   '       J  mn.    n:}     ri-rrii     i:ik    ■/j'.:i*r^ 
d'Ai^oulemc.      "  Thiny   tb  ou san d    ^ai^o  uTi  ■.     .*  1  '^  ■  »*r  u*      * .  •  jt'    *. :  j». 
poHtc  Mayor,     "but    we    om'j:aii     ii:"-r     •.'.:•     u.. ■■..•.-:.       o      i.tj'^v 
Jorgenson  finished  thebaccin.  anc  ltu'-i-j-js.*^  iVt:*--'.  *.'/*.  .■fi::>^LiT>^jv. 
of  M.  le  Maire's  enquiries.     Ht  wai  ar  I':s:iii:a:   -.'jiTi;-  i'.   ?:*•.  •-io«; 
Land — poor,  like  man y  of  h  ]  •   1  nunr^-ii  irrr.    'j  j  ■   - ;    ^  ■. '.-^  I , c? j    ■  ii ;  i  i 
like  all  of  them.      "Trie'.'    citr*    :•!*.    .«'.i*-  - 
Baronet  I  »E5:c.  •wh:.  w  ;   :»c  :::'•■  ;...'.    ..     •.-•.-.       >..- 
on  such  a   m:?si:«'.  ""      ':r^-'rr:>.':    '      .r:    :■  •     -.  ■  ■•.':  ■    •    .    . 

woman  wit ho'j:  n-.-:  •.    itl  :is — i.'ii  :j  ■       -.  .-.      -.-     • 

his  exp)eri5ej'  1:  ir.t   .r.r..  i-j:    _  .'■    :■   ::       ■_■     -    •--  - 

wirh  her  b]e--:ri^.  :.:  tri::  ^j'-rr:    :.':•-_  '  •    ■ 

contrived  Ij  zt'  ls  :l"  :.-  i.'r:.::i     :■  .     *•.-• 

stroke  for   f.-nurji.      *T':it    :•■.:■..■ 

••were  of  a  ver^  :'::»:'.-::t  j-'-r:'  .'•:•'=■•. 

place."     The  '.'tit'.',  vi:    i  :.r:.     ..:.•.:- 

like  St.  Pl-'.  -.rtr:.-  ::  :;;•'.  c    >,--:     •  . 

himseifa  jreajic--  ai*itrtr:.:   :':    :'.i.     :..'. 

informed  tr.-.-   -rrfev:    .'•;:.-     .•■'•. 

com^;:^^£.^.:.t.     T'-t  ;^r.r.  vu   -.  -  :.  ■..■.-■.' 

per>oni!  r.-tr>\tv   l:i1  ::i-.  :  --r  . 
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Acting  on  this  notion,  he  put  the  "  billet "  (written  in  French)  into 
the  surly  mayor's  hand,  and  remarked  with  a  low  bow,  "You  will  see, 
Sir,  by  that  document  with  what  you  are  to  supply  me."  The 
excellent  man,  rather  than  admit  his  inability  to  read,  at  once  gave 
the  modestly-assured  Jorgenson  all  he  wished.  Another  mayor, 
however,  received  a  specimen  of  what  Frank  Smedley  called 
"  Oakland's  quiet  manner,"  he  refused  to  do  anything,  and  told  the 
bearer  of  the  "  billet "  that  he  was  a  lazy  vagabond."  Jorgenson, 
whose  Icelandic  experiences  had  taught  him  to  mingle  the  fortiter  in 
re  with  the  suaviter  in  modo^  promptly  knocked  him  down,  seized 
a  horse,  and  galloped  off  amid  a  demonstration  of  pitchforks  from 
the  inhabitants. 

Arrived  in  Frankfort  in  a  storm  of  rain,  he  began  to  wonder  how 
he  should  gel  on,  and  meeting  an  apparently  charitable  Jew,  told  him 
his  story.  The  Jew,  however,  remarked  that  he  had  taken  him  for  a 
rich  Polish  merchant,  and  waggishly  laying  a  finger  along  his  nose, 
departed.  The  recollection  of  his  good  fortune  at  Joncherie  now 
came  upon  Jorgenson,  and  "entering  a  good  inn,"  he  ordered  "a 
sumptuous  meal,  and  went  to  bed."  In  the  morning  he  sent  for  the 
landlord,  told  him  that  he  had  no  money,  but  expected  some  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  but  that  if  he  would  permit  him  to  go  out  he 
would  leave  his  "  waistcoat "  as  security.  The  landlord  accepted,  and 
once  more  buttoned  up,  Jorgenson  roamed  the  town  in  the  hopes  of 
meeting  with  a  friend.  But  Frankfort  was  large,  and  friends  were  few 
and  far  between.  From  the  scanning  the  faces  of  passers-by,  he  at 
last  took — like  Balzac — to  studying  shop-fronts,  and,  also  like  Balzac, 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  a  name  which  "  embodied  his  idea."  This 
name,  however,  was  not  Z.  Marcas  but  Frazer,  and  its  owner  was  not 
a  cobbler,  but  a  watchmaker.  In  goes  Jorgenson.  "  Good  morning. 
My  name  is  Jorgenson  ;  that  chronometer  there  was  made  by  my 
father  in  Denmark."  The  honest  Frazer  looked.  Sure  enough  it 
was  so.  A  conversation  began  which  ended  by  the  watchmaker 
taking  the  waistcoatless  son  of  his  fellow  tradesman  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Clancarty,  the  British  Minister.  He  sent  in  his  name,  "on 
secret  service."  The  servants  stared  at  his  shabby  attire.  What  if  he 
were  come  to  murder  his  lordship  !  His  fate  hung  in  the  balance, 
when  a  side  door  opened,  and  "  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Office  "  came  out,  like  Horace's  god  out  of  the  go-cart,  and  recognised 
him.  All  was  now  put  right.  He  was  supplied  with  money, 
redeemed  his  waistcoat,  and  paid  for  his  dinner. 

Mr.  Frazer  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
position,  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  on  presenting  it,  Jorgenson  had  "some  interesting 
conversation  with  his  Highness  with  regard  to  what  I  had  seen  in 
these  colonies ''  (Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales),  and  spent  some 
time  in  admiring  the  ducal  gallery  of  paintings.  When  he  took  his 
departure,  the  Duke  made  him  a  handsome  present.  Encouraged  by 
these  compliments,  Jorgenson  began  to  take  his  proper  position,  and 
travelled  in  a  carriage  to  Berlin,  calling  on  all  the  celebrities  as 
he  passed.     He  was  mistaken  by  some  for  an  English  milord.     At 
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IMe  and  tuiiilih  He  wove  thie  <&:esa  -it  x  jeiv^j  'imimciiTtTK  x  ^ioe 
€Qit  with  gold  frdbDji^  He  was  isnoc  jmi  tqttiv  iz:  jaoeacsBOBi. 
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At  LdpsH:  oor  adfcatarer  sorBcved  rae  "TBr->>nfi«it  amf  !lks  a 
premitQie  0>****T'  Harold  — n»'«rf.-grf  ±10%.  Ez  W'^t-'tw^  -^np-  ifar-CTw 
ifintfiff'  afloided  hiai  ^cverr  sssskicuxJ'  ^*'^*  zxis?  s 
that  he  hdd  a  |w.Hiiion  of  noae  caandesics  2s^  x  ^ei:nz 
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of  the  Prince's  aKcnc  in  a  banoon  .3  cxxczasr  vx±  ~x  asanue 
aoQQiiit,  to  whom  he  pwHcnicd  fsc  czowss.^  He  z'umi  ccds  widt 
Manhal  Biodier,  and  had  the  mitral  zo  rxd  iocecr.  Unriarid^,  hss 
pMHoo  for  gambling  agun  beset  hiot.  aad  zlztaaztLj  r-coned  hcs  rmi. 
Socnthnlled  washe  iM-the  gamhiTng-tabie.  ehic  ae  never  set  ocs  ior 
Wamw  at  aD,  hot  fionning  an  xcqcainsance  with  some  PoEei^ 
"collected  fiom  them  sodi  infennanoa  as  it  was  mj  dntr  to  obtain^' 
lad  actoally  wrote  seveial  despatches,  djtztd  Wanaw.  embodria;^  the 
intelligence  thus  received. 

At  last,  in  November.  1S16.  he  z::  is  zj.t  is  L»rr>der.,  i^i  ihere 
hisniin  was  completely  enected.     In  :w?  cjkys  i'l  h:s  :-::r.ey  was 
swallowed  up  by  a   "set  of  sharrers."     His  zi'.yt   ic^raiches  were 
detected,  and,  in  debt  and  in  disgrace,  he  ceierr.-.ir.ed  to  rerrare  his 
steps  to  London.     His  creditors  pressir.z  him.  he  "sris  cj-m peeled  :o 
kave  without  a  passport,  and  thLS  rjkd  id  "d>izt'  h:s  way  to  the 
setboard.     One  instance  which  he  relates  will  scr\e  as  an  examr-le  of 
the  tricks  to  which  he  resorted.     One  nij^h:  the  *-aniekeei>er  a:  the 
gate  of  a  small  fortified  town  refused  to  let  him  rass.     He  was  cold, 
hungry,  and  in  despair.     The  noise  of  the  altercation  brought  out  the 
gatekeeper's   wife.      The  sex   love    three   things — charity,    mystery, 
^  finery.     Jorgenson  beckoned    her   aside,   and,    begging  her  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  pulled  from  his  pocket  two  silk  handkerchiefs, 
give  her  one,  and  avowed  himself  a  smuggler  expecting  hourly  the 
tnival  of  his  cart   from   the   frontier.     The   gatekeei>er's   wife  was 
niortal,  and  the  gatekee|>er  was  uxorious.      The  smuggler  was  asked 
in  to  supper,  passed  a  pleasant  night,  and  after  a  hearty  breakfast 
vent  out  to  look  after  his  cart,  and  **  so  j)roceedcd  on  his  journey." 
^Vben  he  got  to  London  he  was  paid  for  his  services,  and  resolved 
with  the  money  thus  acquired  to  emigrate  to  Spanish  America,  the 
natural  home  of  adventurers  like  himself     Hut  "venturing  a  small 
stake"  in  hope  of  adding  to  the  small  store  he  had  already  with  him, 
he  soon  lost  every  penny,  and  for  the  next  three  years  of  his  life  was 
engaged  in  a  ''continual  whirl  of  misery  and  disappointment  at  the 
gaming-table." 
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And  now,  having  sunk  lower  and  lower,  he  seems  to  have  become 
something  little  better  than  a  copper-captain,  the  swashbuckling  bully 
of  the  gaming-house.     In  the  year  1820  he  was  arrested  for  pawning 
certain    articles    of    bed-furniture    belonging    to    his   landlady    in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  trans- 
portation.    Pending  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  he  was  placed 
under  the  surgeon  of  Newgate,  Mr.  Box,  as  assistant  in  the  hospital 
Here  he  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  his  sentence  commuted,  and 
at  last  succeeded.     Permitted,  doubtless,  through  the  influence  of  his 
former  employers,  to  retain  his  post  as  dispenser  for  nearly  two  years, 
Jorgenson  conducted  himself  with  propriety,  and  getting  "  favourable 
notice ''  from  the  sheriffs,  his  case  was  more  minutely  inquired  into, 
and  it  being  found  that  the  articles,  for  the  theft  of  which  he  had  been 
sentenced,  were  pawned  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  fellow-lodgers,  he 
received  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  quit  the  kingdom 
within  a  month  from  the  day  of  his  liberation.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, having  a  considerable  sum  in  his  pockets,  the  savings  of  his 
*'  gratuities,''  he  again  sought  the  gaming-table,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  play  overstayed  his  leave.     At  last,  being  several  weeks  over  his 
allotted  time,  he  resolved  to  ship  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  was  on 
his  way  to   the  tender  in  the  river,  when  he  fell  in  with    an  old 
acquaintance  on  Tower  Hill  who  asked  him  to  dinner.     This  jolly 
companion  had  been  Jorgenson's  predecessor  as  "  assistant "  in  New- 
gate, and  hearing  that  he  had  *'  outstayed  his  time,"  brought  in  the 
police,  and   handed  his  guest  over    to  the  law  he  had  outraged. 
Jorgenson   calls  this  betrayer  of  social  confidence  a   "  scoundrel,** 
and  there  are  few  who  will  not  heartily  endorse  his  opinion.      He 
was  tried  and  sentenced   to    transportation    for    life,   and    though 
three  years  in  his  former  situation  in  the  hospital — during  which 
time  he  revised  the  account   of    his   Continental  tour,  and  ynait 
a  religious  work,   T/ie  Religion  of  Christ  the  Religion  of  Nature^ — 
he   was  at  last  sent  out   to  Van   Diemen's   J^nd  in  the    "Wood- 
man," which    "sailed   from    Sheerness   with    150    convicts  and  a 
detachment    of    military,"    with    their    wives     and    children,     in 
November,  1825. 

Some  of  his  experiences  of  Newgate  are  curious,  as  examples  of 
convict  discipline  of  that  epoch.  He  says  that  "cards  were  often 
smuggled  in,"  and  that  "  as  there  is  a  standing  rule  against  the  ad- 
mission of  any  female,  unless  a  prisoner's  wife,  the  majority  of 
prisoners  declare  themselves  married  in  order  to  obtain  interviews 
with  their  former  associates.  This  declaration  is,  of  course,  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  gaol,  and  transmitted  in  the  lists  sent  to  the  con- 
vict settlement.  The  trials  were  conducted  with  indecent  rapidity, 
and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  prisoners  to  plead  guilty  "  in  onder  to 
save  time."  "  I  well  remember,"  says  Jorgenson,  "  one  day  when  five 
men  were  arraigned  at  the  bar,  the  four  most  guilty  of  whom,  being 
asked  their  plea  by  the  court,  answered  promptly,  and  with  much 
seeming  contrition,  *  (iuilty,  my  Lord,'  and  were  sentenced  to  a  few 
months'  imprisonment,  while  the  fifth,  sensible  of  his  comparative 
innocence    pleaded  not  guilty,  occupied  the  time  of  the  court  with 


his  defence  for  threr-i'iirTr!:?  :r  in  iiiir:  irni  f^  H£:rjfT;r-'i  -;  fc-irr 
years'  tiansponancc ' 

Capital    punisczicr:^   tz.^   ±-±!::crrr.    iziz     :;v:^-z!:.--     ::t    :-::i 

feared.     A  man  r-ir-jec  ^Lioiiir.  -t.Ict   sr:::.ir:i:.:    .i    itz^r.:.   '  r^.T- 

gered"  for  hospital  c::z:ii:r2  r.   i.:i    .ltC   T:i:ir.'i!rr.f.      *  j£=  !^;  ::i...i:: 

last  asleep  one  eveninz.  ▼tc-    -:ri   rirttr.f   -.r.rz  zjiiij:    ::  :  ;:'.i..i -. 

announce  to  him  ir.e  i"»fil   !!*•▼•  7*.:r   irt    vir   t;    :r:   :^.-^-i   T':.:i 

Monday  morning.     T-e  :o;c  :r=irirr.  tt.?,.-^  :  i-.n  f  :i  :.^  :•: :  ir.'L 

thinking  I   verify  b^leT*  =::'-±    :•:   :::.t   :r-. :»r:":  --•^:   vi.-    uri   ::  —.t 

sheriff  than  of  his  o'«t-   iriiii-.   r-.-j.  :.■.-.  :  .ii:::.;!   -r-^eiz^:- -  v- _: 

his  hand  a  little  rsn  •::  '^jlt  -jli:  ?::■:*:   :■:-:-    1.3   zr.v  ir.rz  --nirr 

his  nightcap,  in  lieu  c:  z-?  r-i,  i-T.i   z^Z'L.z^    :  .f   tfzii  n-irz. ;  sL-i. 

*Tery  well  genilen:e=-'  the-  -17*-"^  :  -. ?'t:-    t:vT  :^i.-  lt.z  i-rrv-j:^ 

the  blankets  over  hi?  ?r.:-Ii-:r?  -vis  1^  ~-  i-i  i:t.j-  -  iri'ic'.^  _i  i-  = 

minutes."     At  the  s^izie  ::~t  rt   n-z^r  .-^   vr  :i>:  :■:  :.i    :.i  -i:j: 

who  was  under  ser.rer.ce,  i-i-»i:s=  v  .-"-  :c.-x   '    "-t  zzj:*iZ.  i-t-r-^r^'t 

condition,  often  cin:e  :■:>  zr.t  Trs-:-  -.  :-b--^  "^:   rt  u.i  —.-t'/  i^i 

begging  him  to  give  her  5.:  —  = — "  n'  .:  vii    ■_:  1  iji^t  *  iT-e-::*.  * 

The  miser  refused,  arc  "z:r^.'.y  Trtr:  ::  :i±  ;i  .;Tr.  i-i-^-i.?  ijj-^e-i 

with  nine   sovereigns   :r.   h:s   :.-:_>cr5   -.iii.rti'      _':ritr_5.;-    ?-c^v5 

highly  of    Dr.   Box.  ar.d  cites  :r.   i^z-cr.    ::    i.?  isicTLrr.    ;:  -jli: 

gentleman's  probit).  a  stor.- :o  :>.t   e5r-::  :l-i:  i  £=r.:ltr-.zr.   ::  ^ri:.! 

femilv  was  condemned  to  Cca:h.  ir.i  is  :v  h  ?  ir-.tJ^se  2:*  relii-^c? 

would  lose  a  valuable  lease  or  cer.j.  r.  CriTrr.  !ir.i>,  hs  :»:   >:=.* 

offered  Box  a  bribe  of  ^.i-rc  :.    iti.irr  :-z  r  :"-:.-. t:  :r.5J.-.e      I'.x 

would  not  accep:  the  br: : e.  :; _:  :  tz^ti  :: r.\ sz  :  : :    r  >:•=.. .  ir.i  :«  . 

"eminent  physicians."'  be.r.^    css   s.:-;  .  ._^.  :r.>    ;.:.?.".  =  :   e>:.'.  -^i. 

He  tel  1  >   also   a   very    s :: .~-r. ^  t    - : : "/      :"   :.    ■  \  -  -  ?: .    . "".    :  •". ;.-    I' :i r.  5 :\ : 

Oilice  of  the   Bank  t>f  Kr.j.Ar.i.   wr. :    rt-r.;   -  ;r.: ::-.::: ei  :'::   :"::j;e-y 

attemi)ted  to  e scape  th  r o 'j  gh   the    w  r.  .1 :  .v    .:    a    t  h  :  i    s : . : •.  y .    "  . . ; 

fciL  broke  his  jaw-bone,   hia  hi_-:  .r.e.  ^".i    :r.e  c:"  ':■.;>  .;r:::?.     The 

case  was   clear,   but  the   ace -.cent  cjiu-.i  fi    ;  .>:-  .  ".::v.,.r.:    ci    the 

trial  until   the  next  session?,   anc  thj   :  ::s?r.;;r  :  lit.*:  ther.   i'ro::<ht 

into  court,  "carried  on  a  litter  ar.d  L.ir.c.-^ev:  al.  :.  ur.o."  u.is  aji.iin 

remanded.      In  the  meantime,  his   friencs   se:   v:^o:c-.>'.y  to  \vi^r»;, 

and  by  dint   of  high    bribery,    suborned    witnesses,  urA   destroyed 

vouchers,  got  an  acciuittal. 

Jorgenson  gives  as  his  ojjinion  tliat  convicts  wore  in  i;reat  tenor 

of  "transportation,''  and  regarded  it  in  many  inst.uices  as  a  luinisiuneni 

worse  than  death.     **  1   have  known,"  says  he,  "several  who   wouKl 

have  looked  upon  death  as  less  severe  than  heiUi;  torn  from  their  v»ul 

friends  and  associates.     The  very  remoteness  ot  the  scene  ami  the 

uncertainty  (notwithstanding  every  representation)  oi  the  fate  thev  aii* 

to  meet  with,  affects  them  with  a  sj»ecies  of  horror   inronci*i\al>le  to 

those  who  have  not  been  similarlv  situated.    .    .    .     Theidea  ol  leioim 

ing  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  ever  so  small  an  i>lfen<e  at  home 

seems  never  to  be  entertained.     .     .    .     When  in  gaol  it  is  a  ( v)mmoii 

boast  among  themselves,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  exists  amoiii;,  them 

to  show  who  has  committed   the   most  numerous  and  most  daniu'. 

offences,  from  which  they  derive  a  sort  of  conseipience  ovei  ea»  h  uihci." 
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Previous  to  his  removal  on  board  the  "  Woodman,"  he  was  placed 
in  the  **  Justitia"  hulk,  stationed  off  Woolwich,  and  did  not  appear  to  like 
his  situation.  The  hulks  were  hot-beds  of  infamy  and  blackguardisoL 
The  authority  possessed  by  the  officers  was  often  abused,  and  the  most 
vicious  of  the  criminal  class  herded  together  without  proper  superin- 
tendence, committed  the  most  abominable  crimes  with  comparative 
impunity.  Jorgenson  speaks  bitterly  of  his  sufferings ;  and  admitting 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  may  exaggerate,  one  cannot  but  agree  with 
him  when  he  characterizes  the  English  galleys  of  that  time  as  ''schools 
of  abominable  pollution,"  and  avers  that  ''those  who  have  been 
discharged  from  them  have  over-run  England  and  everywiiere  spread 
vice  and  immorality."  On  board  the  prison-ship  things  were  but 
little  better.  "  Each  prisoner  was  supplied  with  new  clothing  of  the 
coarsest  description,"  and  each,  without  exception,  had  a  pair  of 
double-irons  placed  on  his  legs.  .  .  .  Swearing,  cursing,  wrangling, 
lamentations,  and  tears  deafened  all  within  hearing,  and  it  appear^ 
as  if  10,000  demons  had  been  let  loose.  .  .  .  By  daylight  or  dark 
they  (the  prisoners)  did  not  scruple  to  steal  all  that  came  in  their  way; 
boxes  and  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar  were  torn  from  those  who  possessed 
any,  and  in  case  of  resistance  life  was  endangered.  .  .  .  Those 
who  were  most  daring  and  active  in  these  exploits  were  looked  up  to 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  by  their  less  hardened  fellow  convicts.  .  . 
The  thieves  easily  found  receivers,  as  wearing-apparel  and  other  things 
were  sold  to  the  soldiers  and  their  wives,  and  the  sailors  in  the  half 
deck."  The  surgeon-superintendent  is  described  as  a  good-hearted 
man,  as  is  also  Mr.  Leary,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  commanded 
the  vessel.  Jorgenson's  description  of  the  voyage  is  somewhat  minute, 
but  too  lengthy  to  quote  here.  Once  fairly  in  blue  water  the  irons 
were  knocked  off  and  the  prisoners  sent  up  on  deck  in  gangs.  In  the 
tropics  four  died  of  fever,  and  several  were  placed  in  hospital.  This 
*'  fever  " — probably  "  ship  fever " — carried  off  the  surgeon  himself,  and 
the  "  Woodman "  was  obliged  to  make  the  Cape,  and  take  another 
surgeon  on  board.  Fortunately,  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  colder 
latitudes,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  Hobart  Town  on  the  5th  May, 
1826  ;  and  Jorgenson  "remembered  sadly,"  as  he  contemplated  the 
rising  city,  that  "twenty-three  years  before  he  had  assisted  in  forming 
Rest  Down,  the  first  settlement  in  the  island." 

The  morning  after  the  "Woodman''  arrived  in  Hobart  Town,  the 
usual  muster  of  prisoners  took  place. 

The  convicts  in  their  prison  clothes  were  landed  and  marched 
up  to  the  prisoners'  barracks,  where  they  were  inspected  by  the 
Governor,  Colonel  Arthur,  and  in  due  course  "assigned"  or 
sentenced  to  such  further  imprisonment  as  their  conduct  during  the 
voyage  had  rendered  desirai)le.  Jorgenson  had  ** letters  of 
reiommendation  ''  from  two  of  the  directors  of  the  Van  Diemen's 
I  .and  C'ompany  to  their  principal  agent,  Mr.  Edward  Curr. 
Unluckily,  however,  our  hero  had  been  enthralled  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  Mr.  Rolla  O'Farrell,  **a  gentleman  of  fashionable 
appearance  who  s[>oke  a  little  French,"  and  had  made  application  to 
be  placed  in  his  office  on  Government  ser\*ice.     This  application  was 
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granted,  and  Jorgenson  found  that  he  had  committed  a  great   error. 

the    Government   pay   being   small   and    the   work   arduous.       **  A 

prisoner  clerk,"  he  says,    "received   only   6d.   a    day  and    id.    for 

rations  :  the  former  paid  quarterly,  and  the  latter  every  month."     He 

had  hoped  that  the  Government  would   have  extended   some  mercy 

towards  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his  period  of  imprisonment  in 

Newgate,  but  because  of  his  ser\*ices  on   board  the  "  Woodman."' 

But  he  was  disappointed.     Strange  rumours  concerning  him   were 

afloat     Some  said  he  was  a  political  pamphleteer.   impri>oned  for 

having  written  against  the  Government :  others,  that  he  had   been  a 

political  si)y,  employed  against  the  British   Crown.     These  reports 

Jorgenson    stigmatises   as    **  devoid    of  truth."    adding   with    some 

tolerable  degree  of  that  modest  self-assurance  which  he  alleges  i-*  so 

needful  to   success   in   life,    that  "a  system    of  rspionaj^e  i«»  of  so 

abominable  a  character,  that  no  man  j>osse.'»sed  of  the  least  i>article 

of  honour  would  engage  in  it." 

At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  Letting  an  ex(  hange  into  the 
company's  ser\nce,  and  was  for  some  time  eni]>ioycd  in  the  oftke  at 
Hobart  Town,  as  a  copying  clerk. 

Later  on  there  was  found  for  him  an  emjiloyment  more  suited  to 

his  ambition  than  that  of  copying  letters  in  a  Government  offu  e.     A 

party  had  been  formed  to  explore  the  comjiany's  land,  and  to  trace  a 

road  from  the  River  Shannon  to  Circular  Head,  and   he  was  placed 

in  command.      It  was   the   early  jart   of  September,  and  the  rivers 

wrere  much  swollen  with  recent  h-.j'/y  r:.i:j-.     K:j'  n  iiiun  ha^l  w:tri  f.irn 

>:x  weeks"  provisions,  slun;:  ^w:lL'w....  r.--  '*.:■  -jl.-  't  .  ■  ••/;  -:iiui!  \\t  .-l.t  to 

carry),  and  the  journev  was    m  »^:   "..Si-o..-.     'J  :.•.-  s-v.i'.r-  ,  r.'jW'.-\-. r. 

received  them  with  much  kincir.---.   iric     .m..  ■:i'j;.  :.'r:-. vo  :  i  ::i'.-  Jj.j 

Lake,  north-wc.-t   oi  the   fore    of   f.-.    -  .. -.r.o:..    *:.•.;,    -f/    f,:i    v....i 

enouirh.     At  the  Kiver  Ous-_.    v  ::■•',   •■..-.    \.i'c..-:   v  '■   *'.■    \:  ■; 

however,  their  dim':;i:l:ics  <' '.^i:.r:j--:  • '.  ..      No   :or'..    vi 

and  for  more  than  thirty    iniics   Jor;.'.'. -.i'.    :■.-.'■«•_' 

stream  searching  in  vain  for  ::    ■•'.••  •.^■:..^'-. .       h- .'-    \->\'    i.-.^.r.) 

nftv  vears  of  a''e.   and  in    rjo\\ !  ••.   '^.-.v-v ::'.-' i  •.•.'.    -r.    ■       ••!•»',     :.:i'j 

dissipations.  Jorgenson   was    :,*:;'■.■■.■•,'    r  •    .'  i-  ■.    ..-.  i  •.■•••  '    '.;''■',  ; 

retreat.      Keachina,    howev*.--     l    •■'.;•;•••    -.'i.--.,-    ■.'■wr.    -/'.-w*  vrj 

I>er{>endicu]ar  and  iri'.Tira'ti'.:.''.'.  "»  r.."    ■■.  m.-*.'     v--.    •■";  ,■•  ■.  ••   : 

ford  by  the  accident  of  th'.sr  c.':--    ••.'  » 

them  through  an  openin;L'  "  :r;  *'■-.  '    '  \  '  '.     ' ' 

miles  farther  down,  but  t:je   I'-v.       ■":      ■    -^    -^i-  .    i.-.- -.iv  •  •     v.i  •• 

compelled  to  fail  back  to  \>r.  ]•'.'  •      :  -•        ..,.......,.,.      ;  .  . .. 

of   the    Ouse    and    Shar.rr.jr.         ^  ••. .  .;  -  ■      '.■:■.■• 

j>atched    a    man   to  Ho-js;-:   'I -^  •     v  ■•  .•■      '  •     .'■     '     ■• 

himself  explored  the  coLir;:-)    •■.•  .       ;  •■      .  ■. .•    =  ■ 

given  him  by  J)r.  Ross. 

1  he  messerijLjer  'itjvir:-  :•.-•    -•  •  -.     ■.■:•■.;•.-. 

the  adventurers  maae  uri'j'.'w"  '■  •  ■  t  > 

journey.     Ketradnj:  tije:*  i\:-:  ■'•■:.  ,,.,.. 

Dcrwent.  and  asct-ndiri;.-    Vr.  ',■'■.■■ 

hop>es  of  reaching'  C:rc'^.ar   .•.'•,■...     ■.■■■■        1    -.i.    ..  •,   .   • ..     •=   -, 


»    r  ' 


'  .  •     •  •    I 
■ »     •     i  _ 
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country  again  barred  their  progress.  The  hills  were  rifted  with 
chasms,  and  gored  with  cations  and  ravines.  It  was  impossible  to  go 
on,  and  the  floods  which  had  risen  since  their  setting  forth  forbade 
them  to  go  back.  Provisions  fell  short  and  death  stared  them  in  the 
face.  In  this  plight  Jorgenson  avowed  his  ability  to  lead  his  com- 
panions to  a  stock  hut,  and  to  his  astonishment  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  Descending  from  the  hills  and  keeping  between  the  river  beds, 
the  party  found  themselves  in  a  country  of  a  different  aspect,  and 
traversing  some  broad  cattle-tracks  leading  down  a  series  of  gentle 
slopes,  arrived  at  the  banks  of  I^ke  Echo.  A  distinct  view  of  the  Table 
Mountain  on  the  Clyde  now  cheered  their  spirits,  and  by  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day  they  reached   **  Mr.  Skene's  stock  hut." 

The  stockmen  observing  the  tattered  clothes,  long  beards,  and 
portentous  firearms  of  the  travellers,  took  them  for  bushrangers,  and 
until  Jorgenson  produced  his  maps,  compass,  journal,  and  letters 
from  Curr,  refused  to  give  them  shelter.  Bushrangers  swarmed  at 
that  time  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  fear  of  the  good  folks  was 
not  without  warrant.  Jorgenson's  good  fortune — now  bringing  him 
in  contact  with  a  scholar,  and  now  with  a  "shipmate" — protected 
him  until  he  reached  Hobart  Town.  It  was  lucky  indeed  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  making  Circular  Head,  for  the  provisions 
which  were  to  have  been  buried  there  had  missed  carriage,  and 
had  the  explorers  reached  the  Bluff  they  must  all  have  died 
of  starvation. 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1827,  he  was  again  employed  by 
the  Company  on  a  like  service.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  party 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  island  from  Circular  Head  to  the 
Shannon.  Proceeding  to  Circular  Head,  Jorgenson  did  good  service 
in  "talking  over"  some  of  the  most  dissatisfied  of  the  convicts, — a 
mutiny  had  just  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms — and  with  three 
others,  including  Mr.  Lorymer,  one  of  the  Company's  surveyors,  set 
out  from  Cape  Cameron  to  Pieman's  River.  This  expedition  was  a 
more  disastrous  one  than  the  first.  The  coast  was  barren  and  flinty. 
In  various  resting-places  on  their  weary  journey  they  fell  in  with  wrecks 
of  beached  vessels — melancholy  memorials  of  former  visitors.  The 
sand-hills  rivalled  those  of  Jutland — "in  one  place,"  says  Jorgenson, 
"a  mountain  of  sand  had  been  reared  which,  after  ascending  with 
great  difficulty,  measured  on  the  top  seven  miles  in  length."  Timber 
was  scarce,  it  was  even  difficult  to  find  a  cross  pole  for  their  tent 
Climbing  at  last  with  immense  toil  the  almost  perpendicular  banks  of 
Pieman's  River,  a  scene  of  appalling  desolation  burst  upon  them. 
"  It  was  as  though  some  mighty  convulsion  had  rent  the  earth  asunder 
and  sported  with  trees  of  enormous  length  and  circumference  tearing 
them  up  by  the  roots — trees  nearly  coeval  with  centuries  back." 
Beyond  this  wild  stretch  of  mountain  land  towered  the  Frenchman's 
Cap  and  the  Traveller's  (iuide,  the  two  landmarks  of  that  dreary 
spot,  Macquarie  Harbour.  Descending  the  gullies,  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  road  through  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  plain  stretching 
away  to  the  westward,  they  found  themselves  in  a  desert  of  six-wire 
scrub,  so  dense  that  they  could  not  cut  their  way  through  it  quicker 
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than  at  ifae  rate  of  200  yards  a  day.  This  was  the  "  desert  "  where 
so  many  runaways  from  '^Hell's  Gates''  settlement  had  been  lost, 
and  Jorgenson,  finding  that  his  two  best  dogs  had  died  from  hunger, 
and  that  the  provisions  were  reduced  to  two  bags  of  flour,  determined 
to  retreat  to  Circular  Head. 

Arriving    at    Cape    Cameron,    danger    thickens    upon    them. 

They  could  not  find  water.     They  were  nearly  swallowed  by  the 

quicksands  on  the  seashore.     They  made  a  raft,  and  poor  Ix)rymer 

was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Duck  River.     Wet,  exhausted, 

and  fainting  from  want  of  food,  the  three  survivors  at  last  came  upon 

"the  tail  of  a  dog-fish,  at  which  the  crows  and  gulls  were  greedily 

picking,"  and   saw   in   this  "sayoury  morsel  a  new  lease  of  life." 

Concealing    their    firearms   in    the    scrub,   and    flinging  away    all 

unnecessary  burden   of  accoutrements,    they   pushed   on   with  the 

energy  of  desperation,  and  at  last  reached  Circular  Head  in  safety. 

Jorgenson  lay  between  life  and   death    for  four  days,  and  at  last 

recovered.     This  was  his  last  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  Van 

Diemcn's  Land  Company.     Arrived  at  Hobart  Town  once  more,  he 

received  his  ticket-of-leave,   and   occupied   himself  in   assisting   in 

editing  a  colonial  newspaper,    "being  glad,"  he  says,   "to  employ 

myself  in  any  way  in  which  I  could  obtain  an  honest  subsistence." 

He  did  not  long  fill  the  editorial  chair,  finding  the  "  proprietor  of  the 

paper"  not  at  all  to  his  taste.     This  worthy  man,  it  appears,  "kept 

him  starving,"   and   also,    after   a   fashion    which   has    been    found 

uncongenial  to  men  of  letters  in  every  age,   "  insisted  that  every  one 

in  the  house  should  attend  prayers  three  times  a  day,  and  as  these 

prayers  were  unusual!)   long,   and  delivered   in  a  tone  and  dialect 

extremely  disagreeable,"   Jorgenson   was    "glad   to   get   rid   of  the 

connection." 

A  new  field  for  enterprise  awaited  him.     The  country  at  that 

time  (1827-29),  was  infested  with  desperadoes,  who,  escaped  from  the 

various  prison  gangs  on  the  island,  had  taken  to  the  bush.     The  most 

daring  robberies  were  committed  in  open  day,  and  the  authorities  set 

completely  at  defiance.     The   day    before   Jorgenson    had  reached 

Dr.  Ross's  house  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  expedition  to  the  IJig 

Lake,  the  place  had  been   "visited   by   Dunn,"  a   notorious  ruffian, 

whose  name  yet  lives  in  prison  story.     This  gentleman  was  a  mate  of 

the  more  infamous  wretch  Brady,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  district. 

He  is  reported  to  have   shot   down   alike   aborigines  and  settlers. 

Jorgenson  tells  how  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  native  and  tied  it  round 

the  neck  of  a   lubra  as  a  token    of   esteem  ;  on  this  occasion  he 

merely  made  one  of  the  stockmen  tie  up  the  other  two  and  then  fry 

him  some  chops. 

He  was  caught  and  hung  not  long  after,  and  the  comjiiler  of  the 
Bushrangers  states  that  he  apjjeared  on  the  scaffold  in  "a  long  white 
muslin  robe,  with  a  huge  black  cross  marked  thereon  before  and 
behind."  Such  monsters  as  these  were  numerous,  and  "a  foimidable 
gang,  consisting  of  upwards  of  sixty,  in  different  i)arts  of  the  colony, 
acted  in  concert "  in  stealing  sheep,  cattle  and  liorses.  *'  If  any  ])erson 
accidentally  came  near  where  the  offenders  were  killing  or  driving 
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Stock  he  was  instantly  put  to  death,  and  one  was  even  wrapped  up  in 
a  green  bullock  hide  and  roasted  alive  by  a  large  fire."  The 
Government  had  determined  to  put  down  these  villains  with  a  strong 
hand.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  punish  with  death 
all  captured  runaways,  but  it  was  found  that  such  a  [X)licy  did  not 
answer.  It  was  resolved  to  offer  pardon  to  approvers,  and  the 
instant  this  was  done  crime  began  to  decrease.  When  a  man  had  no 
chance  of  escape  from  the  gallows  whatever  he  confessed,  he  not 
unwisely  held  his  tongue  and  confessed  nothing;  but  when  hope 
of  mercy  was  held  out,  many  betrayed  their  associates.  As  go- 
betweens  of  the  Crown  and  the  convict,  some  few  daring  and  trasted 
agents  were  employed,  and  Jorgenson  was  chosen  one  of  these.  Given 
a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mr.  Thomas  Anstey,  of  Anstey 
Barton,  Police-Magistrate  in  the  Oatlands  District,  he  proceeded  to 
that  gentleman's  house,  and  was  soon  installed  as  constable  of  the 
field  police  and  assistant-constable  to  the  Police-Magistrate.  His 
duties  were  arduous.  The  circumference  of  the  Oatlands  District 
alone  is  more  than  150  miles,  and  "bushrangers  harrassing  the 
settlers,  and  the  hostile  aboriginal  tribes  committing  many  murders 
and  depredations,  the  situation  of  a  constable  was  not  without  its 
difficulties  and  dangers.''  Jorgenson  was  obliged  to  visit  all  the  farms 
and  stock-huts  in  the  Districts  of  Oatlands,  Clyde,  Campbell  Town, 
the  great  and  little  Swan  Ports,  and  sometimes  the  Richmond 
District,  and  slept  out  among  such  suggestive  names  as  those  of 
"  Murderer's  Plains,"  "  Murderer's  Tier,"  "  Deadman's  Point,*' 
"Killman's  Point,"  "Hell's  Corner,"  "Four-square  Gallows,"  "Dunn's 
Look-out,"  "  Brady's  Look-out,"  and  the  like.  In  the  record  of  his 
life  at  this  epoch,  he  mentions  several  names  now  almost  household 
words  in  Tasmania,  out  of  which  I  may  cite — Simpson,  Anstey, 
Hepburn,  Amos,  Robertson,  Ciatenby,  Mulgrave,  and  Meredith. 

After  two  years  of  this  life,  during  which  he  several  times 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  bullet  or  starvation,  Jorgenson  took 
part  in  the  celebrated  war  of  extermination  against  the  blacks.  The 
aboriginals  had  for  a  long  time  harrassed  the  settlers,  reprisals  took 
place,  and  a  mutual  distrust  was  engendered.  At  this  time  things 
had  arrived  at  the  pass  that  natives  speared  white  men  wherever  they 
found  them,  and  white  men  shot  down  natives  wholesale  in  return. 
In  the  year  1827,  121  outrages  by  natives  were  committed  in  the 
Oatlands  District  alone,  and  no  less  than  twenty-eight  inquests  were 
held  by  one  coroner  on  the  bodies  of  people  murdered  by  aboriginals. 
As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  amusement  that  had  been  going  on 
for  the  previous  eight  years,  Jorgenson  cites  an  official  report  made 
by  a  settler  named  Robert  Jones,  "  residing  at  Pleasant  Place,  near 
Poole's  Marsh  on  the  River  Jordan,  in  the  District  of  the  Upper 
Clyde."  This  report  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of  "  squatting  "  life  at 
that  period  of  Tasmanian  history  that  I  proceed  to  quote  it 
nearly  at  length. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  17th  and  i8th  of  March,  in  the  year 
1819,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  I  resided  in  a  stock-hut  under  a  stony  sugar- 
loaf,  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Macquarie  River,  then 
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cdled  the  Relief  River.    There  were  three  inmates,  of  whom  one 

out  on  the  Relief  Plains  to  look  after  the  sheep.    Towards  the 

this  man  came  running  to  the  hut,  seemingly  in  a  very 

state.    He  said  that  the  natives  were  spearing  the  sheep  on 

the  ^aiii%  and  when  they  saw  him  they  pursued  him  until  he  came 

m  ngbt  of  the  hut.     We  seized  our  firearms,   consisting  of  two 

■mdwta^  and  went  in  pursuit,  but  they  were  in  so  bad  a  state  as  to 

be  flfanost  useless.    After  proceeding  about  200  yards,  we  observed 

several  natives  lurking  behind  the  trees.    We  attempted  to  get  up 

with  them,  but  they  ran  up  into  a  high  tier,  where  they  were  joined 

by  a  great  number  of  others.    They  did  not  offer  to  disperse,  but  on 

the  Gontraiy,  some  of  the  most  daring  came  up  to  us  quivering  their 

speais,  sand  msJdng  a  hideous  noise.    We  presented  our  pieces  with 

m  idea  of  frightening  them,  but  they  heeded  us  not ;   and  what  was 

wane,  the  man  who  carried  the  ammunition  had  unfortunately  lost 

't.    We  now  commenced  our  retreat,   in  which  we  found    little 

difioihy,  as  it  was  by  this  time  quite  dark. 

**The  fidlowing  morning,  af  dawn  of  day,  I  went  down  on  the 

liluBMf  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  hut ;   I  heard  a  kind  of 

ifhberiah,  and  on  looking  round  I  saw  a  great  number  going  towards 

the  hut    I  might  have  made  my  escape,  for  they  seemed  to  take  no 

lolioe  of  me ;  however,  I  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  hut,  for  I  guessed 

t  to  be  their  intention  to  set  fire  to  it,  which  might  have  been  easily 

wtompBshcd,  as  the  inmates  were  still  in  bed.      I  succeeded  in 

iDQsiiig  them,  and  we  prepared  ourselves  against  an  attack.     They 

made  a  most  formidable  appearance ;  some  were  making  along  a 

vaOey  at  the  back  of  the  hut  with  lighted  bark  in  their  hands,  whilst  a 

ftt  greater  number  took  up  a  position  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  whence 

they  could  safely  throw  spears,  waddies,  and  stones  at  us.     They  now 

gave  a  great  shout,  and  commenced  operations,  so  we  were  obliged  to 

take  shelter  under  the  far  end  of  the  hut.     They  continued  to  assail 

OS  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  finding  that  our  pieces  would  not  go 

off,  they  made  signs  for  us  to  quit  the  place,  which  we  were  unwilling 

to  do.     I  could  perceive,  as  they  approached  closer,  that  they  were 

smeared  all  over  with  red  ochre ;  and  I  have  since  been  informed, 

that  when  so  daubed,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  hostile  determination.     The 

whole  strength  of  the  tribe  present  could  not  have  been  less  than  200 

in  number.      I  observed  one  of  a  portly  stature,  who  appeared  to 

stand  six  feet  in  height.      He  was  smeared  all  over  with  red  ochre, 

carrying  a  spear  of  peculiar  make,  different  to  those  of  the  rest,  and 

much  longer ;  he  had  no  other  sort  of  weapon  :  and  even  of  that  he 

made  no  use ;  he  stood  aloof  from  the  rest,  and  issued  his  orders 

with  great  calmness,  and  was  implicitly  obeyed.     They  now    formed 

themselves  into  a  half-moon  ring,  and  attacked  us  with  great  vigour. 

We  placed  ourselves  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  we  could. 

One  of  our  men  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hut  with  a  waddy  in 

bis  hand,   while  myself  and  the  third  man   armed  ourselves   with 

shovels,  and,  in   a  state  of   desperation   almost,  attacked  the  two 

wings.      This  made  a  momentary  impression  on   them,   and   they 

retreated  up  the  hill,  being  closely  pursued  by  us.    On  a  sudden  they 
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made  a  halt,  and  again  commenced  darting  their  spears,  waddies,  and 
stones ;  one  of  our  men  received  a  spear-wound  on  the  shin  bone. 
We  endeavoured  to  ward  off  their  spears,  thinking  they  would  at  last 
be  expended.  They  now  rushed  down  in  a  most  furious  manner,  so 
we  were  obliged  to  make  our  retreat  towards  the  plains,  having  first 
secured  our  firearms.  We  ran  down  a  small  valley,  with  a  small  rise 
on  each  side.  I  observed  a  wild  cow  running  with  a  spear  in  her, 
and  several  kangaroo-dogs  were  also  speared.  We  were  now  com- 
pletely surrounded,  and  in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation.  We 
were  obliged  to  stop;  I  received  three  spear-wounds  at  the  same 
moment ;  one  through  my  right  cheek,  another  through  the  muscle  of 
my  right  arm,  and  a  third  in  my  right  side.  I  endeavoured  to  pull  out 
the  spears,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  one  of  my  comrades  came  to 
my  assistance.  This  man  himself  now  received  a  spear-wound  in  the 
back,  whilst  the  third,  who  was  as  much  exposed  as  we  were,  escaped 
unhurt.  I  bled  most  profusely  ;  we  kept  snapping  our  pieces,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  our  caps  were  knocked  oflF  several  times,  our  trousers 
were  full  of  spear-holes,  and  the  blacks  now  came  rushing  down 
within  a  few  yards  with  uplifted  waddies  to  knock  out  our  brains. 
We  had  now  been  engaged  about  six  or  seven  hours,  and  were  greatly 
exhausted ;  I  stood  in  utter  stupefaction,  and  we  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
escape.  At  that  moment  a  most  fortunate  accident  occurred,  which 
I  have  ever  considered  as  an  act  of  Providence.  One  of  the 
pieces,  which  would  not  for  a  length  of  time  go  off,  now  happily  did 
execution,  and  the  chief,  the  portly  man  spoken  of  above,  received  a 
ball,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  natives  gave  way  on  all  sides; 
they  endeavoured  to  make  the  chief  stand  on  his  legs,  made  a  fright- 
ful noise,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  smote  their  breasts.  With  the 
help  of  my  comrades  we  made  towards  the  plains,  when  about  forty 
blacks,  forming  themselves  into  two  divisions,  pursued  us  until  we 
reached  them,  when  they  abandoned  further  pursuit.  A  man  now 
came  up  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  who  asked  us  what  was  the  matter. 
He  conducted  us  to  a  fire  by  the  river-side,  and  gave  us  some  warm 
tea.  I  became  very  faint,  my  comrades  disincumbered  me  of  my 
jacket,  and  sprinkled  me  over  with  cold  water.  We  had  now  upwards 
of  ten  miles  to  travel  before  we  could  obtain  any  assistance,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  course  down  the  river,  as  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
ver\'  frequently.  At  length  we  reached  the  stock-hut  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Walpole  Loane,  where  we  were  received  with  much  kindness  ;  after 
which,  suffering  severely  from  my  wounds,  I  was  with  difficulty  con- 
veyed to  Hobart  Town. 

"  A  party  afterwards  went  in  quest  of  the  hostile  tribe,  and  found 
that  they  had  burned  the  hut  down,  after  having  taken  out  a  bag  of 
sugar,  sheep-shears,  a  tomahawk,  a  hat,  and  jacket.  All  these  things 
they  had  scattered  about  in  every  direction." 

This  is  not  the  only  narrow  escape  Mr.  Jones  had  from  the  blacks. 
In  another  part  of  his  report,  he  says  : — **  In  November,  1826, 1  was 
attacked  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  the  aborigines,  at  my  residence  at 
Pleasant  Place,  in  the  parish  of  Rutland,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
On  a  Thursday  morning,  I  left  my  wife  and  family  at  home,  proceeding 
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myself  in  search  of  some  sheej),  and  relumed  about  lo  o'clock  of 
the  foienoon.  I  had  scarcely  entered  my  dwelling  when  iny  little  boy 
came  in,  saying  to  his  mother  that  the  blacks  were  about.  I  seized  my 
nusket  and  went  out,  and  saw  two.  I  pursued  them  ;  but 
when  1  had  got  half-way  u|>  to  the  tier,  I  saw  about  twenty 
natives  in  ambush  amongst  some  watlle-lrees.  My  wife  was 
at  the  time  standing  at  our  door,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  her 
hand,  and  called  to  me  to  come  down,  which  I  did.  The  natives 
followec),  swearing  at  me  in  good  English.  They  now  extended  them- 
selves, and  as  the  trees  were  at  that  lime  standing  close  to  the  house, 
they  simply  skulked  behind  them.  I  was  on  the  alert,  for  I  observed 
one  man  on  one  side,  and  another  man  on  the  other  side,  with  lighted 
bark  in  their  hands  ;  the  women  and  children  were  up  in  the  tier.  I 
was  much  perplexed,  for  I  was  obliged  constantly  to  run  forwards 
and  backwards.  The  centre  of  them  worked  down  when  iney  saw  an 
Opportunity.  It  had  been  a  high  flood  the  day  before,  and  the  water 
bad  scarcely  left  the  marshes,  so  we  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the 
river  behind,  and  the  blacks  before  us.  Mrs.  Jones  had  several 
tines  prevented  the  men  from  coming  to  the  house,  by  presenting 
her  pistol  to  them,  which  so  exasperated  them,  that  he  who  was 
taller  than  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  be- their  chi el,  exclaimed  in  a 
great  passion,  in  English — '  As  for  you  ma-am — as  for  you  ma-am — 

!   will    put  you  in  the  b y  river,  ma-am,'  and    then  he  cut  a 

number  of  capers.  We  had  then  with  us  a  courageous  and  faithful 
little  girl,  who  proposed  to  go  upon  a  scrubby  hill  about  a  mile 
diiiani,  lo  tell  the  sawyers  who  were  at  work  there,  the  dangers  to 
which  we  were  exposed  ;  but  we  would  not  allow  it,  fearing  she  might 
lie  speared.  Shortly  after  the  girl  was  missing ;  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  she  had  crawled  along  the  fences,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  up  to  the  sawyers.  Guessing  that  she  had  proceeded  thither, 
in  alx>ut  half-an-hout  after  we  coated,  and  were  speedily  answered  by 
the  men,  The  native  women  on  the  tier  gave  out  a  signal,  and  the 
blacks  all  fled.  We  pursued  them,  and  I  got  very  close  to  one, 
when  he  slooi>ed  under  the  boughs  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  I  could  see 
no  more  of  him.  We  came  up  lo  a  spot  where  we  found  a  fire,  with 
tume  kangaroo  balf-rbasted,  and  some  dogs  which  mn  away.  We 
llicn  observed  the  blacks  ascending  the  second  tier,  and  we  quitted 
further  pureuit,  as  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  leave  the  hou.se  and 
bmily  unprotected.  This  engagement  with  the  riatives  lasted  about 
four  hour>." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Jones  gives  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  colony.  Jorgenson  quotes  it  with  expressions 
of  tewntmcni  against  the  aboriginals  which  need  not  be  repealed  here. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  there  existed  fauhs  on  both 
lides.  'ITie  colonists,  rude,  hot-tempered,  and  blood-thirsty,  as  many 
of  them  were— often  made  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  natives, 
ind  the  blood  shed  in  these  encounters  was  bitterly  avenged  on  the 
fir«  opportunity.  "The  career  of  ihe  blacks  in  Van  Diemen's 
I..and,"  »aya  Jorgenson,  "has  been  ever  marked  with  ingratitude 
those  who  treated    them    with    kindness,    and    \n    their 
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attacks  on  the  whites  they  pursued  them  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  not  sparing  any  who  had  even  vindicated  their  cause  and 
fed  them." 

In  consequence  of  repeated  outrages  of  this  nature,  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  bestir  itself,  but  as  yet  apparently  unwilling  to 
commence  hostile  operations  on  a  "  grand  scale,"  contented  itself  by 
forming  a  committee  of  deliberation,  which  should  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  question.  Among  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
constituting  this  committee,  Jorgenson  mentions  those  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bedford,  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  Colony,  Mr.  Roderick 
O'Connor,  Mr.  P.  A.  Mulgrave,  and  several  others. 

The  sitting  of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an 
armed  band — a  sort  of  land  privateer  force — in  each  district.  Mr, 
Gilbert  Robertson,  the  chief-constable  of  the  Richmond  District,  had 
in  November,  1828,  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  an  aggressive  tribe,  and  had 
captured  six  of  them  without  injury  to  his  own  men.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  exploit  the  Government  engaged  him  to  go  in  quest 
of  the  blacks  for  twelve  months  on  a  salary  of  ^150  per  annum,  and 
in  case  of  success  he  was  to  receive  a  grant  of  2000  acres  of  land. 
Robertson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  successful, 
for  in  the  spring  of  1829  Mr.  Anstey  received  a  commission  from 
Colonel  Arthur  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
roving  parties.  Four  bands  were  thereupon  sent  out,  and  the 
direction  of  these  guerillas  was  assigned  to  Jorgenson.  Mr.  Batman 
had  twelve  men  under  his  control ;  Nicholas,  in  the  Campbell  Town 
district,  six ;  Sherwin,  in  the  Clyde  district,  and  Doran,  in  the  New 
Norfolk  district,  five  apiece.  The  duty  of  these  bands  was  to  range 
the  country,  ai)d,  while  executing  vengeance  for  outrage  committed, 
to  keep  the  natives  within  their  assigned  limits.  A  bounty  of  j(^$  was 
given  for  every  one  of  the  aborigines  taken  alive.  The  settlers  round 
about  meantime  did  yeoman  service.  Mr.  George  Anstey,  "then  a 
mere  youth,"  headed  a  party  of  his  father's  servants  and  captured  a 
small  tribe  ;  and  Mr.  Howell,  of  the  Shannon,  captured  another,  and, 
forwarding  them  to  head-quarters,  received  a  grant  of  1000  acres  of 
land.  The  blacks,  however,  were  bold  and  united.  Arranging  their 
plans  of  action,  they  would  creep  through  the  country  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  suddenly  uniting  at  a  given  spot,  would  slaughter  women 
and  children  and  fire  homesteads.  The  settlers  in  those  days  never 
went  out  to  plough  without  "  placing  their  firearms  against  a  stump 
in  the  field." 

The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  these  sudden  attacks. 
Mr.  P'rankland,  the  Surveyor-General,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assisting  Colonel  Arthur  in  a  campaign  which  he 
was  then  meditating  against  the  natives,  says  : — "The  most  lofty 
mountains  rise  in  basaltic  order  in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  piercing 
in  their  upheaval  the  more  recent  formations,  and  leaving  round  their 
bases  the  various  strata  of  sandstones  and  fossiliferous  rocks. 
Independent  of  these  great  ranges,  the  whole  country  is  broken  into  a 
sea  of  minor  elevations,  sometimes  extending  in  long  ridges  called  by 
the  colonists  *  tiers,'  sometimes  in  unconnected  hills."    The  nature  of 
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the  gromid  thus  reodatd  anything  like  coocerted  action  of  a 
disciplined  body  ahnost  impossiUc;  and  the  gaeriDas  dodged  the 
blacks  fiom  gully  to  lock,  from  hiU  to  plain,  iSently  tnufking  their 
footsteps  like  Indian  warriois  on  a  war-traiL 

As    mjgbt  not  unreasonably  be  loc^ced  for,   Mr.    Robertson 

quaneUed  with  Jorgenson.     The  convict  performed  the  work  more 

satisfiictoiity  than  the  constable,  and  Robertson  sent  privately  a  series 

of  charges  against  him  **to  the  Governor."    Colonel  Arthur,  however, 

was  not  the  man  to  be  taken  in  by  any  specious  misrepresentation  of 

fiuls.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  Anstey  and  ordered  a  lull  inquiry,  upon 

which  Robertson  despatched  another  missive  disclaiming  all  notion  of 

injuring  Joigouon,  sSad  shielding  himself  under  the  pitiful  pretence 

that  his  letter  was  a  private  one.    Unfortunately,  ^fr.  Anstey  had 

been  ordered  to  furnish  monthly  reports  to  Colonel  Arthur  of  the 

worii  diCHie  t^  the  scouting  parties ;  Robertson  had  n^ected  to  fur- 

niih  his  report,  and  as  it  was  clear  that  he  had  captured  no  natives, 

die  inquiry  resulted  only  in  a  repudiation  of  his  claims  upon  the 

Ticasory.    BCr.  Alfired  Stephen,  the  Solicitor-General,  however,  tock 

op  the  case,  and  finally  the  Governor  bestowed  on  Robertson  looo 

acres  of  land. 

The  conduct  of  the  scouting  parties,  however,  was  so  hi  un- 
Mtistictofy  that  Colonel  Arthur  determined  to  put  into  practice  a 
notion  which  had  been  long  simmering  in  his  brain, — ^he  would  draw 
iMnfai  round  the  recalcitrant  blacks,  and  drive  them  into  one  comer 
of  the  island.  The  natives,  irritated  rather  than  cowed  by  the 
constant  pursuit  of  the  armed  force,  had  committed  some  daring 
reprisals.  Watching  until  their  enemies  had  been  betrayed  by  a  false 
ahnn  into  some  fruitless  errand,  they  would  in  broad  daylight  sally 
forth  upon  the  unprotected  £arms  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  So 
boW  had  they  grown  that  in  one  case — ^a  peculiarly  atrocious  one — 
six  of  them  climbed  the  fence  of  a  settler^s  house,  and  entering  by  the 
bad  door  killed  the  housewife  and  three  children,  while  the  father 
uxi  his  servants  were  at  work  but  fifty  yards  away  in  the  field  with 
firearms  at  hand.  Popular  indignation  was  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  upon  the  proposition  of  Colonel  Arthur  being  mooted  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  took  place. 

By  a  Government  order  issued  from  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
Office  on  the  9th  September,  1830,  the  whole  population  of  the 
island  was  called  to  arms.  "  The  Lieutenant-Governor  calls  upon 
every  settler,  whether  residing  on  his  farm  or  in  a  town,  who  is  not 
pfevented  by  some  overruling  necessity,  cheerfully  to  render  his 
distance,  and  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  police- 
n|agistrate  of  that  district  in  which  his  farm  is  situated,  or  any  other 
district  he  may  prefer."  The  whole  military  force  in  the  colony  was 
to  be  stationed  at  those  points  where  the  natives  were  most  likely  to 
be  encountered.  The  north  side  of  the  island  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Captain  Donaldson,  of  the  57th  Regiment.  Captain 
Wcllnjan,  of  the  same  corps,  commanded  from  "  Ross,  north-east  to 
St  Patrick's  Head,  and  north-west  to  Auburn  and  Lake  River." 
The  Bothwell  district  was  occupied  by  Captain  Wentworth,  of  the 
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63rd,  whose  cordon  extended  north-west  to  the  lakes,  and  south-west 
to  Hamilton  Township.  The  Lower  Clyde,  from  Hamilton 
Township,  south-east  to  New  Norfolk,  was  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Vicary,  63rd  Regiment.  The  force  at  Crossmarsh,  and  the 
borders  of  the  Oatlands,  Richmond,  and  Both  well  districts,  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Mahon,  63rd  Regiment.  Lieutenant 
Barrow,  63rd,  commanded  the  force  in  the  district  of  Richmond, 
"  extending  north  to  Jerusalem,  north-east  to  Prosser's  Plains,  and 
east  to  the  coast ;  and  Lieutenant  Aubin,  of  the  63rd,  commanded 
the  force  in  the  district  of  Oyster  Bay,  extending  south  to  Little 
Swan  Port,  north  to  the  head  of  the  Swan  River,  and  west  to 
Eastern  Marshes,  while  the  whole  body  thus  employed  was  placed 
under  the  general  charge  of  Major  Douglas,  63rd,  who  was  stationed 
at  Oatlands.  Volunteers  from  Hobart  Town  were  urged  to  join  the 
force  in  the  districts  of  New  Norfolk,  the  Clyde,  or  Richmond,  and 
those  from  Launceston  were  directed  to  close  in  with  the  police  to 
the  westward  of  Norfolk  Plains,  or  in  the  country  between  Ben 
Lomond  and  George  Town,  "  while,"  says  the  Gazette^  "  still  more 
desirable  service  will  be  given  by  any  parties  who  will  ascend  to  the 
parts  round  the  Lakes  and  Western  Bluff,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
natives  if  driven  into  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  any  enterprising 
young  men,  who  may  have  been  accustomed  to  make  excursions  into 
the  interior,  and  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  bush,  will  most 
beneficially  promote  the  common  cause  by  joining  the  small  military 
parties  at  the  out-stations,  and  in  making  patrol  expeditions  with 
them,  and  the  services  of  all  such  will  be  readily  accepted  by  the 
military  officers  in  command  of  the  several  stations." 

The  roving  parties  were  to  be  further  increased  by  every 
possible  method,  to  which  end  the  Governor  desired  that  "afi 
prisoners  holding  tickets-of-leave,  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
report  themselves  to  the  police-magistrate  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enrolled,  either  in  the  regular 
roving  parties,  or  otherwise  employed  in  the  public  service  under  the 
instructions  of  their  respective  employers." 

This  announcement  once  made,  operations  were  pushed  forward 
with  vigour.  Colonel  Arthur  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
forces ;  the  "  peace  "  of  Hobart  Town  and  launceston  was  left  to 
the  care  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  could  not  attend  the  line. 
Captains  Wentworth,  Klahon,  Bayley,  Vicary,  Wellman,  Macpherson, 
and  Lieutenants  Aubin,  Croly,  Pedder,  Champ,  and  Murray,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  resi^ective  divisions.  The  whole  field 
police,  all  ticket-of-leave  men,  and  **  a  multitude  of  convicts,  either 
in  assigned  service  or  otherwise  at  the  disposal  of  Government,"  were 
ordered  to  join  the  line  ;  and  this  immense  force,  consisting  of  more 
than  2000  armed  men,  moved  slowly  across  the  island,  driving  the 
natives  before  them.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Tasmania  will  show 
the  effect  of  this  manceuvre.  The  blacks  were  to  be  "  driven  "  like 
deer  into  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  to  be  forced  over  that 
narrow  strip  of  sand  known  as  East  Bay  Neck,  connecting  Forestier's 
Peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and  then — driven  acrpss  the  second 
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isthmus,  "  corralled,"  in  what  is  now  the  penal  settlement  of  Port 

Arthur.     Nature  had  made  for  Colonel  Arthur  an  immense  stockyard, 

irith  two  natural  gates.      The  cordon  drawn  across  County  Pembroke 

was  complete  from  Sorell  Town  to  Spring  Bay.     Huge  Fires  were 

lifted  at  night,  and  guards  posted  constantly  by  day.     Constantly 

reinforced,  supplied  with  an  ample  commissariat,   the  terrible  line 

dosed  in  as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  and  the  natives,  entrapped  in  the 

point  of  land  that  runs  out  between  Pittwater  and  Marion   Bay,  were 

compelled  to  retreat  towards  East  Bay  Neck — the  first  gate  of  the 

stodcyard.     From  East  Bay  Neck  it  was  i^roposed  to  drive  them  still 

farther  south,  across  the  terrible  Eaglehawk  Neck — yet  seen  in  dreams 

by  many  a  manumitted  convict — down  to  the  last  ix)int  ot  dry  land, 

the  basalt  cliffs  at  whose  jagged  base  breaks  unchecked  the  fury  of 

tbe  Southern  Sea.     It  was  as  though  the  blacks,  like  rats  driven  to 

the  utmost   extremity  of   a  quay,   should   be   compelled    to    take 

to  the  water. 

Colonel  Arthur,  however,  did  not  push  matters  to  this  extremity. 
Having  closed  in  upon  East  Bay  Neck,  and  driven  the  natives  into 
the  stockyard,  he  broke  up  his  forces  and  gave  the  volunteers  leave 
to  return  to    their  homes    '*  to   prepare   for   a   second    series    of 
operations,''   which  ultimately  resulted  in  something  very  like  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  native  race.      The  disarmed  convicts, 
strange  to  say,  returned  quietly  to  their  stations,  though  Jorgenson 
hints  that  several  promising  conspiracies  were  nipi)ed  in  the  bud,  and 
the  Van  Diemonians,  in  a  fever  of  joy,  presented  a   congratulatory 
address  to   the   Governor.      It   was  reponed  that  the   natives  liad 
broken  the  cordon^  and  pa]>ers  of  the  day  hint  that  the  expedition 
was  a   failure.      There     is     no     doubi    thai,    when    we    lake     into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  feel  in;:  of  the  jy^^j/jlation, 
and  the  fact  that  a  large  body  of  the  vilest  scoundrels  were  enir.i'ried 
with  arms,  which   at   any  moment  t^jey   \x\\'^r\\  na-.e   turned   against 
their  leaders,    the    undertaking:    w:i>    a    rirlliant    >.:'xess.      iiut    the 
second  expedition  was  even   more  woriCerf'.:!    t:.ari  the  i-rsl,  and   t-je 
story  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the    "  ay^'.'-tle   of  t:.e    bla'.i:'.."    w'-jo,  uriarin'rd 
and  alone,  went  into  the   mid>t   of  :'.e::j,  : '.d    'y^  dim   of  ar;::.:rne*it 
.brought    whole    tribes    into     sl:"*J:^J:^si''r■,    .s     iri      sc'f    a     romarjce. 
Jorgenson    wanders    from    his    owr:    \.\--\')^\  *o    r-. !ate    sor';e    of    *.•.»; 
exiJoits   of  this  extraordinary  mar..  ••■.  t   a-    •' «;    "-..sv.-y  of   •'.';   :)n:  i 
subjugation  of  the  native  race  an  J  :•  -r  .:  '.»v.:'-    .'   !•  •.•  -    ri.'ss'^r..  r.  . 
worthy  of  a  place  to  itself,  I  w '!  reser-. e  f   '■•'.er  i//o.''   o'  ".'.■••.. 
[Since  writing  the  above,  a  fu!'.  a'.'ouM  of  '."•.•.   l  00 '  ;;.;';»_    i  •.'..  i','.- ^ 
extermination  has  been  given    bv  .'vr.   \yy  \\  -  .:     '    :   -    La:i  '-'  /•,/ 
Tasmania  ns^^ 

But  Torjrenson's  adventure,  w-r-,  v'i=v  •,  w  i  -  .-.r^..  ( *\. 
afternoon  at  Anstev  Barton,  in  :u"  *:/  .'v..-  -'.-.  r,;-\e'  •.•■  *•.'.  Or",^./' 
just  brought  by  the  mai  l-boy.  I 'J' J  e '.:/.'•  '■•"'i'-\e.  •■  >  o\^'  •.;■••.  '''.< 
had  obtained  his  pardon  "  Ori-.  v  r.  i-.  ■•  -  ,  --.i  ■  •■  •  ■■■  .-.' . 
would  have  filled  h:m  wit',  yy  •>..  '  v-.  i-.'-.  .-..  O'  ■■• 
own  account,  he  felt  rathe-  !i:r>e'i.»  •.  ■.•:■.'  '.)•,'■■  \'.  .s<  i'..  ■  ;,■ 
become   used    to   his    chain,    ltj'^    i-eeco'.!.     va:     :.".\.'i;j.    -.^    '\••.^  . 
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Moreover,  he  was  in  a  worse  plight  free  than  as  a  bondsman,  for 
he  had  to  keep  himself.  The  roving  bands,  of  which  he  was  leader, 
were  broken  up  in  the  spring  (183 1),  and  he  was  left  without 
employment.  He  received  a  grant  of  100  acres  of  land,  but  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  extravagance,  he  "sold  it  almost  immediately,"  and, 
in  all  probability,  gambled  away  the  proceeds.  There  was  no 
occupation  for  a  swash-buckler  like  himself,  and  even  had  there 
been  some  exploring  expedition  to  join,  or  bushranger  to  capture,  his 
altered  condition  had  brought  with  it  altered  feelings.  When  a 
convict,  Jorgenson  was  fearless  to  desperation ;  as  a  freeman  he 
could  appreciate  the  value  of  life : — "  Prior  to  my  receiving  a  pardon 
I  had  fearlessly  plunged  into  rapid  rivers,  up  to  the  armpits,  with  a 
knapsack  on  my  back,  containing  a  weight  of  6olbs.  to  yolbs  When 
in  quest  of  the  blacks,  I  spent  one  night  at  Mr.  Kemp's  farm  at  the 
Cross  Marsh ;  the  next  morning  I  proceeded  to  Mr.  George  Espie's 
farm,  on  the  Jordan,  to  cross  the  river,  as  the  floods  were  down. 
Here,  across  the  Jordan,  is  a  post  and  rail-fence,  where  persons  may 
cross,  although  it  is  not  without  danger,  the  fence  trembling  from  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  current.  I  went  down,  and  although  I  had 
often  crossed  when  the  fence  was  completely  under  water,  and  that 
there  was  now  a  clear  rail,  I  would  not  venture  to  cross.  Mr.  Espie 
expressed  some  surprise  at  my  backwardness,  as  he  had  formerly  seen 
me  cross  without  any  apprehension.  I  replied,  *  Yes,  Mr.  £spie»  I 
was  then  a  prisoner,  and  life  of  little  matter,  but  now  that  I  am  fnt^ 
I  must  take  more  care  of  myself.' " 

The  month  after  he  got  his  pardon  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Hobart  Town,  but  "  was  sadly  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet.** 
He  seems  to  have  got  married  also,  and  speaks  of  his  wife,  "who 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  farm,"  but  as  Jorgenson  knew 
nothing  about  farming,  and  confounded  seedtime  with  harvest,  the 
pair  were  speedily  discharged.  In  this  dilemma,  the  king,  sailor,  spy, 
courtier,  gambler,  convict,  constable,  and  explorer,  bethought  himself 
of  a  ninth  profession — letters.  He  had  lived  in  London  on  his 
writings  :  he  would  tr>'  to  do  the  same  in  Hobart  Town.  No  sooner 
thought  than  achieved,  and  by-and-bye  our  hero  calmly  publishes  "a 
tolerably  large  pamphlet  on  the  Funding  System,"  which  brought  him 
in  more  than  100  guineas.  This  easily-earned  money  was  soon  spent, 
and  he  was  again  destitute,  when  fortune,  which  had  buffeted  him 
long,  landed  him  safely  at  last.  A  letter  from  the  Danish  envoy  in 
l.ondon  to  Lord  (jlcnelg  was  enclosed  by  that  nobleman  to 
Colonel  Arthur  with  an  intimation  that  the  "  mother  of  J.  Jorgenson, 
a  ])risoner  of  the  Crown,"  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  come  into  a 
comfortable  little  fortune.  The  curtain  falls  uix)n  him  petitioning 
the  (Jovernmcnt  for  a  further  grant  of  land,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  1829-30-31.  Here  is  one  of  the  "testimonials"  out  of 
many  he  gives  as  having  been  attached  to  the  document: — 

"These  are  to  certify  that  memorialist  has  bt-en  well  known  to  mc  during 
the  last  nine  vcars.  He  was  some  years  under  my  orders  when  I  was  Police* 
Magistrate  of  the  Oatlan<ls  district,  (luring  which  j)cri«)d  he  acted  successively  as 
my  Assistant-CIcrk,  Constable  of  the  P'icld-Police,  leader  of  several  roving  bands 
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in  qaetl  of  ihe  nboiigjnu,  and  odc  if  the  directon  oS  the  0*lUi 
the  lay  m  mmst.  ngainst  Ihe  aboriginei.  In  all  ihcoc  c^Ml 
<))Klurgcd  honeslly  snd  learlessljr  the  srducMu  doties  «lMch  mtK 

"(SiBiied)        Thos.  A-nstfy,  Jl        _,  j.F, 
"AnslfjF  Batlun,  lOlh  IJecetnbet,  r836." 

Whether  he  ever  got  his  grant  or  not  I  do  not  know,  ai 
aoty  breaks  off  abruptly;—"!  have,"  says  he,  "now  come  lo 
condusion  of  the  second  part  of  my  autobiography.     It  is  not  fo' 
lo  speculate  upon   whether    1    shall    ever  be  able  to  wriie  a 
This  must  be  left  to  the  will  of  that  Being  who  rules 


I  have  had  my  full 
TOrid  to  care  for.  The  joys  o 
ihey  may  be  likened  to  two  I 
journey,  who  ask  a  few  qnes 
laving  nothing  behind  but 
JOTOUs  hours  of  our  trans 
(irobably  ne\er  ap[ieared,  ha 
on  feelings ;  for  I  am  not, 
liinisting  myself  on  the  public 
been  swayed  by  motives  of  a  I 
nnj  derive  a  lesson  from  the  '. 
ii  raniiy  if  not  r^ulated  by  \ 
*aAt^trj  deviation  from  the 
sMyed  sheep  in  the  mazes  of  a 
Poor  strayed  sheej) ! 


i-Te  of  days!     Little  is  there  i 
an  life  are  Seeling  and  iraibii. 

meeting  each  other  on  a  lu 

s,  and  then  [Jan.  perhaps  for 
;nder  regret.     Such  is  it  witi 
.  y    existence.        These    pages 
merely  consulted  Ihe  state  ol 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  fonu 
unnecessar>-  confessions, — I  ha. 
I  character.     My  youthful  reac 
_.y  of  my  life.     All  human  wi 
lence.     One  error  leads  to  am 
.aight  path  is  sure  to  entanglv 
labyrinth." 

fancy  worthy  Doctor  Ross  saying. 


"Jorgenson,  you  must  have  had  a  strange  life  of  it.  Can't  you  jot 
down  some  of  those  yarns  you  are  always  spinning  for  the  Annual  f" 
juid  sec  the  wily  smile  with  which  the  "Captain"  replies  as  he  shifts 
bis  pipe  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other. 

IVriU  romances  !  Why,  this  poor  old  convict,  who  has  been 
resting  in  his  nameless  grave  these  twenty  years,  has  lived  one  beside 
•hich  the  "story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  the  Aik'tntures  of  Gil  Bias, 
or  the  doings  of  that  prince  of  scoundrels,  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon 
himself,  dwindle  into  insignificance.  All  the  raven-haired,  hot-headed, 
suppie-wristed  soldiers  of  fortune  that  ever  diced,  drank,  duelled, 
ki^Kd,  and  escaladed  their  way  through  three  volumes  octavo,  never 
had  such  an  ex|>erience.  Think  over  his  story,  from  his  birth  in 
Denmark  to  his  death  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  imagine  from 
what  he  has  told  us,  how  much  more  he  has  been  compelled 
10  leave  unrelated. 


MICHAEL  HOWE,  THE  DEMON  BUSHRANGER. 


jN  the  year  1820,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly^  speaking  of  a  book 

^^  given  him  to  review,  says  :  "  It  is  the  greatest  literary  curiosity 

*^^  that  has  come  before*us — the  first  child  of  the  press  of  a  State 

only  fifteen  years  old.     It  would,  of  course,  be  reprinted  here,  but 

our  copy,  pene-nos,  is  a  genuine  Caxton.     This  little  book  would 

assuredly  be  the  Reynarde  Foxe  of  Australian  bibliomaniacs. 

A  copy  of  this  wonderful  work  is  now  lying  before  me.  It  is  a 
ragged  and  dirty  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages.  The  paper  is 
old  and  yellow,  the  letterpress  in  some  places  illegible,  and  several 
leaves  are  missing.  It  is  printed  in  the  year  1818,  by  Mr.  Bent,  and 
is  called  Michael  Howe,  the  Last  and  Worst  of  the  Bushrangers, 
The  popularity  of  the  volume  is  unquestionable.  It  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  West  in  his  History  of  Tasmania^  and  is  extracted  bodily  into  a 
History  of  Van  Diemen's  Land^  by  one  Syme,  who  was  a  settler  there 
in  1846.  Mr.  Bonwick,  writing  in  1856,  calls  Syme  the  "historian 
of  Howe ;"  Syme,  however,  merely  reprinted  Bent's  pamphlet  as  an 
appendix  to  his  own  book.  The  Sydney  Gazettes^  quoted  by 
Wentworth  and  West,  Commissioner  Bigge's  Reports^  and  a  pleasant 
collection  of  stories  called  The  Military  Sketch-book^  written  by  "  An 
Officer  of  the  Line,"  and  published  by  Colbum  in  1827,  also  contain 
particulars  concerning  the  bushranger,  and  have  been  used  by  me  to 
supplement  the  curiosity  of  the  "  Quarterly  Reviewer." 

From  the  year  18 13 — the  year  in  which  Colonel  Davey  arrived 
as  Lieutenant-Governor — to  1825  the  Colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  overrun  with  bushrangers.  The  severe  punishment  of  lash  and 
chain  urged  the  convicts  to  escape,  the  paucity  of  the  military  force 
assisted  them  in  their  attempts,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  aided  to  baffle  efforts  at  recapture.  In  those  days  the 
**  settler  "  would  till  his  fields  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  smoke  his 
evening  pipe  with  rifle  placed  ready  to  his  hand.  Bands  of  escaped 
convicts  ranged  the  mountains,  descending  from  their  rocky 
fastnesses  to  plunder,  murder  and  ravish.  They  rode  about  in 
gangs,  they  held  councils  of  war,  they  posted  sentries,  and  took 
oaths  of  secrecy.  They  attacked  the  gaol,  and  liberated  their 
companions ;  they  even  issued  proclamations,  and  dictated  terms 
to  the  (Jovernor  himself.  Indeed  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Hobart  Town  was  not  encouraging  to  the  settler.  The  convict 
element  was  uppermost.  Felons  were  to  freemen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one. 

Concubinage  with  convict  women  was  customary.  The  very 
ships  that  brought  a  mingled  herd  of  male  and  female  criminals  were 
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the  scenes  of  unbridled  license.  Each  sailor  or  soldier  was  permitted 
to  ally  himself  to  a  female,  and  the  connection  often  terminated  in  a 
marriage,  which  manumitted  the  convict.  "The  madams  on  board," 
says  Macarthur,  "  occupy  the  few  days  which  elapse  before  landing 
in  preparing  the  most  dazzling  effect  in  their  descent  u|X)n  the 
Australian  shore.  With  rich  dresses,  bonnets  a  la  mode^  ear 
pendants,  brooches,  long  gorgeous  shawls  and  splendid  veils,  silk 
stockings,  kid  gloves,  and  parasols  in  hand,  dispensing  sweet  odours 
from  their  profusely  perfumed  forms,  they  are  assigned  as  servants. 
The  settler  ex{>ected  a  servant,  but  receives  a  **  princess."  The 
children  of  these  rakings  of  the  London  bagnios  were  not  unworthy 
of  their  race.  Their  paramours  vied  with  each  other  in  villany 
and  distinction.  Blunt  Davey  himself  was  not  too  curious  as  to  the 
morals  of  his  domestics,  and  gentlemen  in  Hobart  Town  witnessed 
some  curious  scenes.  "  Society  as  it  then  existed,"  says  Mr.  West, 
**  nourished  every  species  of  crime.  Tattered  promissor}'  notes,  of 
small  amount  and  doubtful  parentage,  fluttered  about  the  colony.  .  . 
Plate,  stolen  by  bushrangers  and  burglars,  was  melted  down  and 
disposed  of.  .  .  They  burnt  the  implements  of  husbandr>'  for  the 
iron,  they  robbed  the  gibbet  of  the  chains,  they  even  wrenched  the 
plate  from  the  coffin  of  an  opulent  merchant,  and  stripped  him  of 
his  shroud.'' 

In  addition  to  the  cheerful  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  armed 
bandits,  mounted  on  stolen  horses,  rode  abroad,  and  defied  all 
attempts  at  capture.  Of  these  gentry,  the  most  noted  was 
Michael  Howe. 

In  the  year  181 2,  the  convict  bhij;  •*  Indefa:i;^able, ''  Captain 
Cross,  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  :  and  among  the  mauy  pf>or  rj^.-vi)^ 
whom  she  carried  was  one  Michael  Howtr.  a  riLitiv-r  of  J^onicfraM. 
transported  for  seven  years  for  roLL:^j  a  i^:.i«.r  on  v  *•  k;r:- b 
highway.  The  robber  seemed  tra'.!.ar.i.v  arid  ;:oofiriavjrLC.  iriOu;::j 
cursed  with  a  most  pernicious  love  01  ^:>.r:\.  H-  artcii-j.'icd  10 
escape  before  the  vessel  left  trie  cock-.  ;uiii;>»ir.;'  o\'.Tr>oLi:0.  and 
swimming  some  distance  before  he  ^v:.-  r-.-.aK';'..  Or.  ;':j\l..  jT;  \'iiri 
Diemen's  Land  he  was  assi;t;ned  10  :  ^Jr.  ]•,;..•..  :.  s'or«,».'.vy/r.  \y.\ 
the  life  did  not  appear  to  sji:  r.,::..  ii-.  luu  O'^vr.  a  u  .or.  r.a'J 
served  on  board  a  man-of-war.  an c  owitc  i-' ^jy.'^.x.-;  'o  M*  Vi  i.-.r  < 
a  small  collier.  A  man  of  ceterr. 'ic  '.'.\*\.'\-r  ;■'.'.  ..•:.'.  vxr.ai 
romantic  notions,  he  resolved  to  ey.:;»'.  :.'..  \.\'.  ".  ".■  •'. 
that  time  a  scoundrel  named  ^\"r  :i'j?i-jLti:  v  ■•  -^.-c:  -•:'  ■*".'  •.  v;\''. 
desperadoes,  ranged  the  country  :  v.  :•.•.-■•:  v •..-••  ...■•  i-.-^wk  ••.!/..■  ■  .^ 
wav,  and  was  received  w;i.r.   w.'  x:.\.i:  ^-y  ".•.    "•/':        J-'     ■•  ■ 

exploit  of  the  gang   was  to  ;.::a'.  1.    .^'.-v     ^-.-'-.j      ■•.«.■•   i  ■    • 

flourishing  township — and  :o   :»  ..'.'..v    "■•.     •  ■  i.-.- •.: '  *     •.'■'  ■■■  • 

portable  prop»erty.     from  New  '<  y\    «  ;•  /•.'..''.  ■     •      v,     • 

and  burnt  the  wheal -star:  iih,  'w.r'^    i '.'.    •.  ■    11.  ■■     ••'     '•    • "    ••■.■•• 
the  Police-Magistrate,  iifti\irj;-  ". .  '.-it  ;.,:.'.■  •.■   •     -i-      ■  ,  ••    .      ■  >■  • 

on  which  was  drawn — in  :nt  ^v.-.^.w  ::■':•;      *  •.  '•»•'  •   .  •. ,  -/-i'.' 

of  the  Irish  rent  receipts — a  ^".ir.  :.-•..    ;    >  >    ■  --  *•    i  •■  ^* 

of  a  man. 
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Mr.  Humphrey  appears  to  have  taken  his  loss  quietly,  but  on 
the  ruffians  plundering  the  house  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  settlers  thought 
it  time  to  bestir  themselves. 

A  neighbour  of  Carlisle's,  a  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  owned  a 
schooner,  the  "  Geordy,"  then  lying  in  the  river,  determined  to  make 
a  push  for  a  general  capture  of  the  gang. 

Howe,  when  a  servant  at  Ingle's,  had  gained  the  affections  of  a 
native  girl,  and  had  induced  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  bush. 
This  young  woman  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  is  described 
as  being  of  some  personal  attractions.  She  was  accustomed  to  wait 
upon  her  lover,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  escapes  from  justice.  On 
the  night  when  Whitehead  fired  Mr.  Humphrey's  house,  Black  Maiy 
and  Howe  were  encamped  with  some  of  the  gang  on  the  heights  above 
the  plain.  According  to  the  girl's  statement,  the  bushranger,  in  high 
glee,  filled  a  "  goblet "  (probably  a  pannikin),  and,  as  the  twilight 
closed,  cried  to  his  comrslde  Collier,  "Collier,  we  want  light!  Here's 
success  to  the  hand  that  will  give  it  us  !  "  Practical  Mar}',  eager  to 
please  her  lord,  rose  to  get  a  firestick  from  the  embers  ;  but  Howe 
laughed  loudly,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm  exclaimed,  "Sit  down, 
girl!  Whitehead's  lighting  a  match  for  us!"  Presently  "a 
tremendous  flame  arose  from  two  different  points  below,  which  threw 
a  glare  over  all  the  plain."  "There!"  cried  Howe;  "these  fires 
have  cost  a  pretty  penny.  Here's  success  to  the  bushman's  tinder- 
box,  and  a  blazing  fire  to  his  enemies !"  Mary  relates  that  Howe 
was  kind  to  her — after  the  manner  of  his  sex — whenever  things  went 
right  with  him,  but  if  anything  "  crossed  his  temper  he  was  like  a 
tiger."  He  was  very  jealous  of  her,  she  says ;  and  when  Edwards, 
one  of  his  gang,  gave  her  a  shawl  which  he  had  stolen  from  Captain 
Tonnson,  Howe  pistolled  him  on  the  spot. 

McCarthy  organised  a  party,  consisting  of  some  eleven  men, 
among  whom  were  Carlisle,  O'Birne,  the  master  of  the  schooner,  and 
an  old  convict  of  sixty  years  of  age,  named  Worral.  This  old  man 
had  been  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  "  Nore,"  and  though  he  vows 
in  his  narrative  (given  in  the  Military  Sketch  Book)  that  the  only  part 
he  took  in  the  proceedings  was  ihe  writing  "  in  a  fair  hand  "  several 
papers  for  the  mutineers,  he  was  transported  for  life  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  This  party,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  guided  by  a  native,  set 
out  upon  the  track  of  the  bushrangers.  By-and-by  they  heard  the 
reix)rt  of  a  musket-shot,  and  creeping  stealthily  up  behind  a  huge 
hollowed  log,  came  upon  the  bandits  pleasantly  encamped.  The 
scene,  as  described  by  Worral,  must  have  been  a  picturesque  one. 
"  Some  were  cooking  pieces  of  mutton  ;  others  lolling  on  the  grass, 
smoking  and  drinking ;  and  a  pretty,  interesting-looking  native  girl 
sat  playing  with  the  long  and  bushy  black  ringlets  of  a  stout,  wicked- 
looking  man  seated  by  her.  He  had  pistols  in  his  belt,  wore  a 
fustain  jacket,  a  kangaroo-skin  cap  and  waistcoat,  with  leather  gaiters 
and  dirty  velveteen  breeches."  This  was  Michael  Howe.  Whitehead, 
the  leader — '*  a  tall  ill-looking  villain  '' — was  asleep  on  the  grass. 
McCarthy  directed  his  men  to  cock  their  pieces,  and  called  upon  the 
bushrangers  to  surrender.     Instantly  the  gang  were  on  their  feet. 
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But  befioie  i  shot  was  fired,  Whitehead  called  a  parley.    "We  don't 

want  to  shed  btood,"  said  he ;  "  go  home."    McCarthy  stfll  held 

finn,  and  was  further  expostulating,  when  Howe  roared,  "Slap  at  the 

hcmn  1 "  and  a  tearing  volley  from  guns  and  pistols  rattled  among 

teoancfaes.    Five  of  the  attacking  party  fell,  and,  "  keeping  up  a 

\mk  hedge-firing,"  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  one  of  their 

umber— a  man  named  Murphy — dead  on  the  grass.    Mr.  Cariisle 

»d  (yBine  were  mortally  wounded.    Carlisle  died  on  the  way  home; 

Wamt,  who  was  shot  through  the  jaws,  lingered  for  four  days  in 

ettrene  agony. 

McCarthy  knew  that  his  unsuccessful  attempt  would  bring  upon 
Imb  9eedy  vengeance,  and  applied  for  military  protection.      A 
dcttdmient  of  the  73rd  Regiment  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  countnr, 
adllcDuthy's  homestead  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  the  46tn. 
ITichndiningers,  unwitting  of  the  ambush,  attacked  the  farm,  and  a 
M  of  ncgt  commenced.    The  soldiers,  however,  gained  the  day, 
Jodtihotfitmi  Womd  mortally  wounded  \Vhiteh^id.    The  dying 
■in  nm  back  towards  his  comrades,  crying  to  Howe,  "  Take  my 
mdi— ihe  villains  have  shot  me."     The  soldiers  ran  round  the 
bouK  to  take  their  assaiUnts  in  the  rear,  and  Worral,  reloading  his 
pieoe^  observed  Howe  bend  over  the  corpse  of  his  captain  as  if  to 
conply  with  his  request     He  ran  towards  him,  but  when  he  reached 
the  wptu  the  miscreant  had  disappeared,  and  there  lay  on  the  ground 
the  mntihted  tnmk  of  Whitehead.     In  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
made  between  them,  Howe  had  hacked  off  his  comrade's  head  with 
his  clasp-knife,  to  prevent  any  person  claiming  the  reward  that  was 
offered  for  it.     The  gang  got  clear  away   to  the  mountains.     The 
body  of  Whitehead  was  gibbeted  on  Hunter's  Island,  and  Howe 
became  the  leader  of  the  troop.     The  atrocity  and  daring  of  the 
scoundrel  now  almost  surpasses  belief.     His  headquarters  were  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Oatlands,  in  a  place  yet  known  as  '"  Michael 
Howe's  Marsh."     He  instituted  there  a  sort  of  rude  court  of  justice, 
and  would  subject  such  of  his  band  as  displeased  him  to  punishment. 
Says  Mr.  West,  "  The  tone  assumed  by  this  robber  was  that  of  an 
independent  chief,  and  in  the  management  of  his  men  he  attempted 
the  disciphne  of  war.     He  professed  the  piety  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  read  to  them  the  Scriptures."    His  style  and  title  was  **  Governor 
of  the  Ranges,"  and  he  addressed   the   King's  representative  as 
"Governor  of  the  Town."     He  punished  his  men  with  blows  and 
hard  labour  if  they  disobeyed  him  ;  and  when  one  day  a  man  named 
Bowles  fired  a  blank  shot  over  his  head  in  jest,  the  chief  tied  him 
hand  and  foot,  and  blew  his  brains  out.    He  comi>eIled  his  adherents 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  upon  a  (stolen)  Bible,  and  sent  insolent 
messages  to  the  authorities.     In  a  journal  called  the  Bengal  Hurkaru 
occurs  the  following: — "John  Yorke,  being  duly  sworn,  states  :  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  November  27th  (1816),  I  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  bushrangers — about  fourteen  men  and  two  women.     Michael 
Howe  and  Geary  were  the  only  two  of  the  gang  I  knew  personally. 
I  met  them  on  Scantling's  Plains.      I  was  on  horseback.      They 
desired  me  to  stop,  which  I  accordingly  did  on  the  high  road  ;  it  was 
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Geary  that  stopped  me  ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  every  man  swo^^ 
to  abide  by  the  contents  of  a  letter.  I  observed  a  thick  man  writim^ 
as  I  suppose,  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Geary  was  the  man  wlm^ 
administered  the  oath  on  a  prayer-book,  calling  each  man  for  thi^ 
purpose  regularly.  They  did  not  inform  me  of  the  contents  of  tl»^ 
letter.  Michael  Howe  and  Geary  directed  me  to  state  when  I  cam^ 
home  the  whole  I  had  seen;  and  to  inform  Mr.  Humphrey,  th^ 
Magistrate,  and  Mr.  Wade,  the  Chief  Constable,  to  take  care  o€ 
themselves,  as  they  were  resolved  to  have  their  lives,  and  to  prevenl^ 
them  keeping  stock  or  grain,  unless  something  was  done  for  them  ^ 
that  Mr.  Humphrey  might  rear  what  grain  he  liked,  but  they  would 
thrash  more  in  one  night  than  he  could  reap  in  one  year.  They  said 
they  would  set  the  whole  country  on  fire  with  one  stick.  I  was 
detained  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  they 
charged  me  to  be  strict  in  making  known  what  they  said  to  me  and 
what  I  had  seen.  On  my  return  from  Port  Dalrymple,  I  called  at  a 
hut  occupied  by  Joseph  Wright,  Scantling's  Plains.  Williams  and  a 
youth  were  there,  who  told  me  the  bushrangers  had  been  there  a  few 
days  before,  and  forced  them  to  a  place  called  Murderer's  Plains, 
which  the  bushrangers  called  the  Tallow-chandler's  Shop,  where  they 
made  them  remain  three  days  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  down  a 
large  quantity  of  beef-fat,  which  Williams  understood  was  taken  from 
cattle  belonging  to  Stynes  and  Troy."  The  poorer  settlers  were  in 
league  with  the  daring  robbers,  and  were  wont  to  supply  them  with 
information.  Howe  affected  to  be  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood — indeed  it 
is  probable  that  the  marauder  of  Sherwood  Forest  was  just  such 
another  greasy  ruffian.  In  another  hundred  years  the  **  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea,  the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream  " — 
the  consecration  of  that  lecherous  butcher,  Henry  the  Eighth — the 
ix)et's  dream  of  that  beer-swilling  termagant.  Virgin  Elizabeth — the 
light  that  gilds  the  shameless  robberies  of  the  glorious  Reformation — 
may  shine  upon  Michael  Howe  in  the  character  of  a  romantic  outlaw. 
The  people  certainly  admired  him ;  and  though  a  reward  of  loo 
guineas  and  a  free  passage  to  England  was  set  upon  his  head,  he  was 
accustomed  to  visit  Hobart  Town  in  perfect  security.  Worral — who 
had  set  his  heart  u])on  seeing  England  again,  and  was  always  on  the 
watch  to  capture  the  bandit — came  very  near  taking  him  on  one 
occasion.  The  old  sailor  was  buying  some  powder  and  shot  in  the 
store  of  one  Stevens,  when  a  man  dressed  like  a  gentleman  entered. 
The  moment  Worral  heard  him  speak  he  recognised  the  voice  of  the 
fellow  "  who  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Whitehead,"  and  grappled  with 
him.  A  furious  struggle  took  place,  and  just  as  poor  Worral  thought 
his  I  GO  guineas  and  free  passage  were  safe,  he  received  a  violent  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  fell  senseless.  When  he  recovered, 
Stevens,  the  storekeeper,  was  holding  a  pannikin  of  rum  to  his  lips, 
and  Howe  had  gone.  Stevens  swore  that  *'a  strange  man  had 
rushed  into  the  store  and  knocked  Worral  down  with  a  bludgeon." 
The  bethumped  old  fellow  had  his  suspicions,  but  like  a  wise  man 
said  nothing,  until  one  day  Stevens  was  detected  in  "receiving" 
plunder,   and  previous  to  swinging  on  the  Hunter  Island  gibbet^ 
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^'confessed  thai  he  himself  had  struck  the  blow — "I  wish  I'd  killed 
him,"  he  added.  A  regular  campaign  was  now  commerced  against 
the  freebooters,  and  one  day  a  party  of  the  46th,  among  whom,  as  a 
rolunleer,  was  the  indefatigable  Worral,  stumbled  upon  a  hut  on  the 
lianks  of  the  Shannon.  The  bushrangers  had  chosen  their  camping- 
ground  wiih  an  eye  to  the  picturesque.  "  It  was  a  flat  piece  of  green 
land,  covered  with  wild-flowers,  and  overlooking  the  most  beautiful 
countrj'  that  can  be  imagined :  a  precipice  in  our  (ront,  from  which 
we  hurled  a  stone  that  rolled  over  half-a-mile  of  steep  hill  down  to 
a  river,  all  studded  with  islands  and  ornamented  by  the  most 
delightfully  displayed  foliage  on  its  banks ;  plain  over  plain  and 
wood  over  wood,  was  to  be  seen  for  twenty  miles  distance,  and  the 
blue  mountains  far  away  gave  one  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
yet  no  human  being  ever  claimed  it— none  ever  trod  over  this 
fair  country  but  a  few  lawless  brigands."  Remaining  in  ambush 
for  some  time  at  the  spot,  they  at  last  perceived  four  men 
.ipproaching,  of  whom  one  was  Howe.  The  native  girl  before 
mentioned  was  with  him,  clad  in  a  dress  of  skins,  feathers,  and  white 
calico.  The  instinct  of  the  savage  detected  the  trap :  she  pointed, 
gesticulated,  seined  Howe's  arm,  and  ran  back.  The  soldiers  dashed 
out.  and  allowing  the  less  valuable  prey  to  escape,  followed  Howe. 
The  bushranger,  closely  followed  by  the  girl,  gained  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  turned  round  and  fired,  but  missed,  and  ran  on.  For  more  than 
a  mile  the  chase  continued,  the  bushranger  gaining  on  his  pursuers 
at  everj-  stride,  when  the  girl's  strength  began  to  fail  her,  and  she 
lagged  behind.  Howe  pressed  and  urged  her  to  further  exertion.  The 
pursuers  set  up  a  great  shout  at  this,  and  redoubled  their  efforts. 
The  girl  fell,  and  Howe  in  vain  commanded  her  to  rise.  The 
soldiers  were  within  five  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  gnashing  his 
teeth  with  rage,  the  monster  drew  his  remaining  pistol,  and,  talcing 
deliberate  aim  at  the  exhausted  girl,  fired.  He  then  turned  and 
plunged  into  a  ravine,  "where  pursuit  was  hopeless."  Howe 
doubtless  hoped  that  his  bullet  had  taken  fatal  effect,  and  that  Mary 
vould  be  unable  to  speak  concerning  him.  He  was  doubly  deceived. 
The  girl  was  but  slightly  wounded,  and  justly  incensed  at  the  brutality 
of  her  lover.  She  volunteered  to  aid  her  rescuers  to  track  him  to  his 
hiding-place.  After  a  march  of  three  hours,  the  party  arrived  at 
some  huts  on  the  Shannon  bank.  These  were  de.serled,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stood  Geary — the  lieutenant 
of  the  gang— with  levelled  musket.  He  fired,  missed,  and  made 
ofT.  The  giti  now  led  them  to  another  place,  and  as  they 
"arrived  at  a  high  rock  which  overhung  the  waters  of  the 
creek,"  a  shot  was  heard  ;  a  wild  figure  burst  out  of  the 
bush,  and  darted  past  them.  The  cliff  was  steep,  but  two  soldiers, 
dropping  down  its  hinder  side,  ran  round  and  cut  off  the  outlaw's 
retreat.  It  was  Hillier,  the  most  brutal  of  the  band.  He  turned  and 
faced  them  for  an  instant,  and  then,  seeing  their  numbers,  flung  away 
his  empty  gun  with  an  oath,  and  sprang  head-first  from  (he  rock  into 
'  t  river.  The  drop  was  a  hundred  feet,  and  all  thought  him  a  dead 
He  rose  to  the  surface,  however,  and   swam  for  the  op[>0SLte 
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bank.  The  two  soldiers  quickly  ran  to  a  narrow  ravine  rormed  by  tl 
overhanging  rocks,  and,  daringly  leaping  it,  met  him  as  he  landed 
He  look  lo  ihe  water  again,  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  t 
creek,  and  seeing  musket  muzzles  menacing  him  on  all  sides,  i 
out  that  he  would  surrender,  and,  if  they  would  spare  his  life,  turn  " 
approver.  The  sergeant  who  commanded  the  party  would  make  no 
terms,  vowing  to  shoot  him  unless  he  surrendered  instantly.  So  he 
came  ashore,  and  was  bound.  Now  a  very  horrible  discovery  was 
made.  Guided  by  the  native  girl,  they  reached  Ihe  hut,  in  which  lay 
a  body  with  the  head  nearly  severed  from  the  trunk.  "'Ay,"  says  HiIHer: 
"  that's  [xior  Peter  Septon ;  he  often  said  he'd  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
now  he's  done  it  completely,"  "  No  man  ever  cut  his  throat  in  that 
manner,"  cries  Worral.  "  You  did  it,  you  villain!"  Hillier  protested 
innocence,  but  a  few  jiaces  further  the  party  came  u])on  another 
bleeding  wretch,  with  his  hand  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  his  throat 
partially  severed.  This  was  Collier,  another  bandit.  "Villain!" 
cries  he  to  Hillier,  "  you  would  have  murdered  me  as  you  murdered 
Septon.''  The  black  girl  at  this  moment,  seeing  that  the  murderer 
was  inevitably  doomed,  says  :  '"Hillier,  you  killed  my  sister,  too!" 
Hillier,  finding  it  useless  to  dissemble,  confessed.  The  soldiers 
brought  their  prisoners  to  New  Norfolk,  making  Hillier  carry 
Septon's  head  lied  round  his  neck.  The  two  men  who  had  escaped 
with  Howe  were  soon  afterwards  retaken  at  Kangaroo  Point,  and  the 
four  were  gibbeted  together  on  Hunter's  Island,  beside  ihe  whistling 
bones  of  Whitehead.  Howe  was  now  reduced  to  despair.  The 
capture  of  the  huts  had  deprived  him  of  his  ammunition  and  his  dogs 
— the  two  sources  of  life  in  the  bush.  He  resolved  to  surrender 
himself,  offering,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  assist  the  Government  in 
capturing  the  remnant  of  his  own  band.  Such  was  the  stale  of  the 
country,  and  the  tenor  his  deeds  had  inspired,  that  tiovernor  Sorrell, 
who  had  succeeded  Davey,  accejited  the  offer  made  him,  and 
despatched  Captain  Nairns,  of  the  46th,  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
bushranger.  Howe  was  brought  to  Hobart  Town,  and  lodged  in 
gaol,  from  which  he  was  soon  rashly  released,  and  iiermilted  to  walk 
about  the  city  attended  only  by  a  single  constable.  In  the  meantime 
the  robbers  received  reinforcements  of  several  escaped  convicts,  for 
whom  large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  Crown ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  Geary  was  shot  in  an  affray  in  the  Tea-Tree  Bush,  Ihe  plundering 
and  burnmg  continued.  Twenty  men  were  thought  to  be  at  large. 
They  seized  ihe  boat  which  carried  provisions  between  Georgetown 
and  Launceslon,  ihey  sent  messages  of  defiance  to  the  (;overnmeni, 
and  openly  offered  an  asylum  to  all  escaped  convicts.  Encouraged 
by  these  successes,  or  perhaps  weary  ol  civilisation,  Howe  eluded  hb 
jtuardian  constable,  and,  having  received,  arms  and  provisions,  made 
for  his  old  haunts.  This  was  loo  much  for  human  |>atience.  The 
tiovernor  made  a  personal  api)ea1  to  (he  settlers,  and  troops  old 
volunteers  were  desjiaiched  in  all  directions.  Convicts  and  fi 
took  part  in  these  excursions,  and  such  e.vertions  were  made  thai  0 
the  twenty  only  three  remained  at  large — Howe,  Watts,  and  Browne;^  i 
For  these  migcreanis  the  following  rewards  were  offered  :^For  Howc^  ' 
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ODc  famidied  gimieis  and  jl  free  paidon  ;  for  Watts,  eighty  guineas 

ad  a  free  pudon ;  for  Browne,  ^ky  guineas  and  a  free  paidon. 

Brame  sancndered,  bat  Hove  was  not  to  be  taken.    A  convict 

used  Dicwcv  otherwise  called  Slambow,  was  shepherding  for  a  Mr. 

WiBinnSi  and  detamined  to  make  a  posh  for  the  reward.    This 

Dne  had,  it  appears^  with  the  majority  of  the  convict  storekeepers, 

dbi  ansted  Howe  in  his  escapes  torn  justice.    Falling  in  with 

Wtti,  he  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  freedom,  and  sug^sted  that 

tte  two  toigediermig^teasOy  overcome  the  brigand.    Watts  assented, 

adpropoaed  to  Howe  that  diey  should  send  a  message  to  Hobart 

Town  dnoogti  Sfaunbow.    Howe  agreed,  and  the  three  met  at  dawn, 

ttapboe  called  LoogboCtom,  on  die  banks  of  the  Derwent     Howe 

odered  Watts  to  diake  the  priming  from  his  gun,  and  did  the  same 

knad^  Diewe  had  been  advised  to  leave  his  gun,  and  was  unarmed. 

Ttebarinanger  then  lij^fated  a  fire,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  a 

iialdGHt  far  his  guest    Watts  seized  a  favourable  moment,  and, 

hping  lipoo  him,  secured  him.     Howe  witnessed  the  treacherous 

twiiMlich  eat  their  breakfiut  in  silence,  busying  himself  the  while 

lift  ttiaining  at  his  bonds.    After  breakfast  the  captors  started  in 

kfl  0et  for  Hobait  Town,  Watts  going  first  with  the  loaded  gun, 

Ihehoimd  bmhranger  in  the  middle,  and  Drewe  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Tky  had  gone  abmit  eig^  mfles,  and  Drewe,  eager  for  the  reward, 

lad  icAned  anistance  frxnn  his  master,  when  Howe,  watching  a 

faoonble  moment,  slipped  his  hands  from  the   loosened  cards, 

diev  a  coiK:ealed  kiiife,  and  stabbed  Watts  in  the  back.     Drewe  was 

dambering  up  a  bank,  and  saw  nothing  :  but,  when  he  reached  the 

top^  Howe  coolly  presented  Watt's  gun,  and  shot  him  dead.     Watts 

cried,  "  Have  you  shot  Slambow  ?  "     **  Ves,''  says  Howe,  "  and  will 

ihoot  you  as  soon  as  I  can  load  the  j)iece/'     UfX)n  this,  Watts, 

tboDgh  bleeding  from  the  wound  in  his  back,  made  shift  to  get  upon 

his  feet,  and  ran  some  two  hundred  yards.     Howe,  doubtless  fearing 

an  alarm  from  the  shot,  did  not  wait  to  corojilete  his  work,  but  made 

off  into  the  bush.     AVatt's  got  to  a  settler's  house,  and  being  sent  to 

%dneyi  three  days  after  amral,  died  of  his  wounds.    Villain  as  Howe 

one  cannot  but  admit  that  his  cowardly  assailants  met  with  their 

The  double  murder,  howei^er,  caused  a  proclamation  from 

Government,  ofiering,  in  addition  to  the  reward  and  pardon,  a  free 

punge  to  England,  for  any  one  who  should  bring  in  the  dreaded 

bushranger,  dead  or  alive.    Our  old  friend  \\'orral  determined  to  make 

t  final  dOTorL     Alone  in  the  wilderness,  Howe  seems  to  have  lived 

kx  some    time    the    victim    of    a    desjjairing     conscience.      Hi^. 

nature  was  never  without  a  touch  of  rude  romance,  and  the  re- 

coQection  of  his  crimes  went  far  to  turn  his  bniin.     In  hi-    v>iit;.ry 

vanderings  among  the  mountain b  tit  sisw  vi^ionh.     Spinii  a;i:»eart"'j 

to  him,  and  promised  him  hR'xnnt^:-..     T*it  i:ri'/st».  of   hi     nr:vr'v 

arose,  and  dneatcned  despair.     Ht  *;e:)t  a  yxjirrn^:  ^A  r.y   ci'trayrr — 

a   journal  written    with   blood,    or.    karjz:: 'O'^-m  :•.       Jt    .v   :r/-    -j.* 

diat,  in  a  land  of  fruits  and  gaiut    ••*    lui;:*/.   '/,:'.',    'v*.^   i    •»*."'  ■ 

and  died  a  penitent.    But  the  bur^ev  'jei.'j*'    o*'  *.*i'_  'iij/   n'-'^'j',  - 
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He  was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  hut— an  eyrie  built  OD 
the  brink  of  a  cataract,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  sublimest 
scenery  of  the  Tasmanian  mountains — to  plunder  the  fanns  for  food 
and  ammunition.  Armed  bands,  incited  by  the  hope  of  ihe  rewan^ 
lay  in  wail  for  him  at  every  turn.  Mr.  Bonwick  describes  the' 
condition  of  the  man  in  the  following  picturesque  passage  :— "Clad 
in  kangaroo  skins,  and  with  a  long,  shaggy,  black  beard,  he  had  a 
very  Orson-like  aspect.  Badgered  on  all  sides,  he  chose  a  retreat 
among  the  mountain -fastnesses  of  the  Upper  Shannon — a  dreary' 
solitude  of  cloudland — the  rocky  home  of  hermit  eagles.  On  thii-. 
elevated  plateau,  contiguous  to  the  almost  bottomless  lakes  from 
whose  crater-formed  recesses  in  ancient  days  torrents  of  liquid  lire 
poured  forth  upon  the  plains  of  Tasmania,  or  rose  uplifted  basaltic 
masses,  like  frowning  Wellington,  within  sight  of  lofty  hills  of  snow, 
having  the  peak  of  TenerifTe  to  ihe  south.  Frenchman's  Cap  and 
Byron  to  the  west.  Miller's  Bluff  to  the  east,  and  the  serrated  crest  of' 
the  western  tier  to  the  north  ;  entrenched  in  dense  woods,  with 
surrounding  forests  of  dead  poles,  through  whose  leafless  passages 
the  wind  harshly  whisded  in  a  storm — thus  situated  amidst  some  of  the 
sublimest  scenes  of  nature,  away  from  suffering  and  degraded  humanity, 
the  lonely  bushranger  was  confronted  with  his  God  and  his  own  con- 
science." To  capture  this  hunted  outlaw  was  the  task  and  the  fortune  of 
Worral.  He  allied  himself  with  a  man  named  Warhurton.  a  kangatoo- 
hunter  and  confidant  of  Howe's,  and  one  Puph,  a  soldier  of  the  48th. 
The  three  proceeded  to  Warburton's  hut,  situated  in  a  lonely  spot  on 
the  Shannon  bank  ;  and  Worral  and  Pugh  sat  down  with  their  guns 
across  iheir  knees,  while  Warhurton  went  out  to  seek  Howe.  At 
last,  the  sun  striking  a  tier  of  Ihe  opposite  hills  showed  two  figures 
approaching  the  hut.  An  hour  passed,  and  ^Vorral  in  despair  crept 
cautiously  out.  The  bushranger  was  standing  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him  talking  to  the  traitor.  He  drew  back,  and  presently 
Howe  slowly  entered  the  hut,  with  his  gun  presented  and  cocked. 
He  saw  the  trap  at  once.  "  Is  that  your  game?  "  he  cried,  and  fired. 
Pugh  knocked  up  the  gun,  and,  says  Worral  with  almost  poetic 
imagery,  "  Howe  ran  off  like  a  wolf."  1  give  the  story  of  the  capture 
in  the  sailor's  own  words  :  "  I  fired,  but  missed  ;  Pugh  then  baited 
and  took  aim  at  him,  but  also  missed.  I  immediately  (lung  away  the 
gun,  and  ran  after  Howe ;  Pugh  also  pursued ;  Warhurton  was  a 
considerable  distance  away.  I  ran  very  fast,  so  did  Howe,  and  if  he 
had  not  fallen  down  an  unexpected  bank  I  should  not  have  been 
fleet  enough  for  him.  This  fall,  however,  brought  me  up  with  him. 
He  was  on  his  legs,  and  preparing  to  climb  a  broken  bank,  which 
would  have  given  him  a  free  run  into  a  wood,  when  I  presented  my 
MttcJ  at  him,  and  desired  him  to  stand.  He  drew  forth  another,  but 
uid  not  level  it  at  me.  We  were  about  fifteen  yards  from  each  other, 
the  hank  he  fell  from  being  between  us  He  stared  at  mc  with 
astoiushmcnt,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  a  little  astonished  at 
hiin,  for  he  was  covered  with  patches  of  kangaroo  skin,  and  wore  a 
long  bbck  beard,  a  haversack  and  jiowderhorn  slung  across 
shoulders.     1  wore  my  beard  also — as  I   do  now — and  a  curious  pair 
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;  9'h  of  August,    1829,  the  "Cyprus,"  a  vessel  which  ww 
employed  by  the  (iovernment  of  Van  Uiemtn's  Land  to  carry 
prisoners    from    Hobari   Town    to    Macquarie    Harbour,    was 
seized  by  the  convicts  and  carried  into  the  South  Seas. 

The  story  is  a  romantic  one,  and  if  it  does  not  equal  in  interest 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  "  Frederick,"  of  which  I  shall  by-and-by 
have  occasion  to  siieak,  it  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  condition,  of 
convict  disciphne  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

Macquarie  Harbour — abandoned  in  1833 — was  in  those  daj 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  convict  settlement.  Established 
Governor  Sorrell  as  a  station  for  the  most  irreclaimable  of  the 
desperadoes  who  were  sent  in  shiploads  from  England  until  it 
became  a  hideous  terrorism,  which  often  drove  its  victims  to  seek 
death  as  a  means  of  escape.  The  picture  of  the  place  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Backhouse,  the  missionar)-,  who  visited  it  in  1832,  is  most  dismal. 
The  scenery  is  wild  and  barren,  the  scrub  and  undergrowth 
impenetrable,  and  from  the  swamjiy  ground  around  the  settlement 
arise  noisome  and  death-dealing  exhalations.  The  surf  beating  with 
violence  on  the  rocky  shore  renders  approach  dangerous,  and 
westerly  winds  blowing  with  fury  into  the  harbour  oppose  somctimi 
for  days  the  departure  of  the  convict  vessels. 

This  place  was  the  last  home— but  one — of  the  felon.  Once 
sent  to  "the  Hell,"  as  the  abode  of  doom  was  termed  by  the 
prisoners,  return  was  almost  hopeless.  The  ironbound  coast,  tlie 
dismal  and  impassable  swamps,  the  barren  and  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  combined  to  render  escape  impossible.  Of  the  many 
unfortunates  who  made  the  attempt  to  regain  their  freedom,  all  save 
some  eight  or  nine  died  or  were  retaken.  The  life  of  a  convict  at 
this  hideous  place  of  punishment  was  one  continual  agony.  In  those 
times  the  notion  of  reclaiming  human  creatures  by  reason 
kindness  was  unknown.  Condemned  for  life  to  the  settlement- 
often  for  small  offences  against  discipline — the  miserable  beings 
cut  off  from  the  world  for  ever.  The  commandant — usually  some 
worthy  officer  selected  from  the  regiment  then  in  Van  Diemen's  Ijind 
for  his  severity  or  strength  of  will — dealt  with  the  men  under  his 
charge  as  the  humour  took  hira.  The  guard  was  always  under  arms, 
and  had  orders  to  fire  on  any  man  who  attempted  to  escape.  The 
lash  was  the  punishment  most  in  vogue,  but  those  wretches  whose 
hardened  hides  the  cat  had  cut  into  insensibility  were  marooned  on 
rocks  within  view  of  the  prison  barracks.  The  work  was  constant  and 
edULiisting.    Robbers,  murderers,  and  forgers,  told  off  into  gang%, 
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Uledlhe  gwpntir  trefs  which  gxeir  in  the  neighboiirfaoGd  of  the 

huboor.    CMBnrrf  tngrthcr  like  beasts  and  kegt  in  activity  bv  the 

mdf  4dic  baiit  thef  bote  the  logs  to  the  waterHode  an  theur  bacfcs. 

bcxj  now  and  then  some  feehlfr  rn&ui  would  £ill  trooi  tstbatasoon, 

Mdthc  chain  wQidd  di^g  him  aibsr  the  main  body  mail  he  vast  iigain, 

A  visitor  to  the  place  in  xSji  saifs  Eie  saw  -^nmethins  which  he 

took  te  a  gsganstk  cendfiede^  whkh  moved  tbrwaid  rftmngh  die  bnA 

to  die  dankiiig  of  chains  and  the  rrarkrng  of  the  ovexer's  whipi.'' 

Uni  was  a  lojg  borne  b^  a  convict  gan^    Tresoed  like  bf  jwii.  the 

■B  fifed  the  fife  of  beaatSL  All  the  atrocxtw  chat  men  conid  commit 


Mcs  Id  be  lid  of  me  wiiifni  of  ti&eir  oassnct:,    Thcee  wtsDchcs 


■KC  diev  lots  ai  to  who  ^tmilrf  get  a  sght  of  Ffnhart  Tows.    O 

wto  '""iifilf'  die  olhfi,  and  the  thini  was  to  inhiiiwei 

iKloUay  was  dutwiiy  the  dnomird 

ntont  his  htaiiis  and  die  two  suiiivues 

flitkir  hoiid^f  on  the  acaffijid  at  Qofaart  Town  suL    Ti  chis  oiace 
Caicw,  with  ten  nfafiexs^  set  ont  s  convev 
As  not  anfiinimatiy  happened.  ^£k  —gjifier  pn^^d 
anddie  vcasei  pot  mm  Rechetcae  Bav*  xsr  dryitiffr     The 

'BdTs  Gale%*  and  delaied  the  aocmcs  at  se  piace  » 

(top  of  fonr,  ilie  miseafaie  wten-hes  necniacatf  ^sn  "isear  <£r>aacr  ^ 
VIS  proposed  to  seize  the  <hfp.  A  "racner  Tarntyf  ?  ^rrisacn  vn:  ^fti^ 
ni^leader.  **Ac  the  wors,"'  ia:ii  at  '  z  n  :nr  j*2r.:  irul  vnirx  ".r 
ttvishes  to  live?^  Bat  =ie  icien  v^irt  -r.r  i.  .oil  l^*ccnr.ri:^  '.<» 
the  chain  and  the  lash,  riey  7**^  -Jiirnr  -:  :r^  n:  'r'^n  '.ruz  v.:rji  ziiz 
hv  had  not  |ct  taken  nncoi  rr;e?n.  7'n*rt  v^rt  v-r.*:!^  -.an  b^^itij:?: 
with naik  ^t^**^  acroaa  rrea:  ;:rscrL  ir.ii  -v-.  irrjr.tu^n  v;::  i.;ii j-sc 
ams  kepi  watch  at  the  larr^wav.  r£.:^v  "i:.i:  -.:«:-  — :::ar::i*r:.  v  t:*^. 
iDd  chained — hope  xq  saccssdr  l*iz  wnz  /^i:L--j-.r.  vi:;  i  liiiT 
ttmed  Walker,  who  sad  •esta  1  -aili-.r  sm:  :it  i.-Tu-rl  ::itni  -.fi. 
'Once  hee^  he  cooLd  nxTjpn*  zztt  in;::  '1.  '/•.I'js.  "  ■^.:  .iinta  CiiC 
tbetremblii^  wretches  essiv  ±e  st'li;^!:  v  :::  r.i^  :r.>f:ii<:rL  ii^n  b.: 
tmes  did  tbor  imirji^  ad  ±eni.  r^  ^ns*  i  h*  .iu'.«x:>i^  '.cr-y.r-iu^ir) 
pcesented  itsell  Lfiacic  ac  iciinr.r  :i  ,:,■:  viiimiit:-  v  1::  ::ic  iutii  »-. 
^;ht,  life  on  board  me  «irc  inr-iii-f-  .^uij:  r''^  ;'.  ::«  '.»rrr-*ri 
I^teoant  Carew.  crmfifgnr  n  iii:  i-.uUitr:  i.iit  :'.iT:r  :iiLS4.e'.i 
thought  he  woold  ike  i  Ixzitt  VAZ-iZii  rwu'i:*.*:.  /£.::  v  li-  vm 
00  board!,  bot,  fcr  seme  ^str.ir  :r  .n-.i-^-  -^il?:::  ;,  ir-- ..•::: ;?:.:» 
hnn.  The  snrgeoc^  acw^r'^i  v.i;.  tnii::.-  i.''  >.r:iit  i:i\i.:>^Ai-r.i'.  i.-iz 
takiiig  with  them  a  3ctidksr  soii  v:n'^-i '.  v..    i.-vc:--':  i   j^w.    l:/: 

vent  into  the  bar. 

It  was  the  cssoooL  1-^  tnur  v.ti  r.itr:  .it  j--- -;  ■..■.'.-.  t/i:  :»r •-_-..: 
far  exercise;,  and  k  fo*  hacnitniirl  ::ai  .r  ;:. .  -.ii.r-.ir.i^  !  v»::  ..*'.  ■.^': 
of  Fergussoo  and  Wajcari  p;:u.  •  rrj:  .'..•. r  '■■  i.i.rr  'r^j-.i-ji. 
UcKan,  JooeSh.  and  ini:rTt?r  u/.i^t:  ;::  1:  ..irx  "jjjji'.  i-.  ,r::  l:i: 
danked  npand  dowiinditsr '.lit  .>u>:r- >.>i.rt  .t'  ::,-.  i..mj-:  w.^.^M.'tw 
Fergusson  saw  fan  channit — :t  f-'-r  !*t  vi:.  *.  ^-r.  i.--::a:.  -.»uj-.  u.-v 
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"  Now  is  your  time,  lads,"  he  cried  ;  "  the  captain's  away  ;  there  arc  " 
but  the  two  men  on  deck."  Sulkily  eyeing  the  muskets,  Pennel!  and 
McKan  refused,  "  You  have  failed  me  six  times,"  cried  Fergusson, 
with  an  oath  ;  "  If  you  don't  join  me  now,  I'll  inform  of  your  former 
plots."  This  threat  terrified  them  into  compliance.  A  rush  was  ■ 
made.  The  two  soldiers,  idly  staring  over  the  bulwarks,  were  knocked  ■ 
down  before  they  could  fire  their  muskets.  The  hatchway  was  secured,  I 
and,  knocking  off  their  irons,  the  six  were  masters  of  the  ship.  Bui  1 
the  captain  and  soldiers  below  did  not  intend  to  surrender  without  a 
struggle.  They  fired  up  the  hatchway,  but  without  effect,  and  the 
other  prisoners  burst  their  nailed  bars  and  joined  their  companions. 
A  parley  now  ensued,  the  convicts  promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers  if  they  gave  up  their  arms,  A  volley  was  the  only  answer,  and 
then  two  prisoners,  by  Fergusson's  directions,  got  buckets  of  boilir^ 
water  from  the  galley,  and  poured  them  down  the  hatchway.  Panic- 
stricken  by  the  knowledge  that  thirty  desperate  men  were  at  liberty 
on  the  deck,  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  was  only  a  matter  of 
time,  the  scalded  soldiers  surrendered  and  passed  up  their  arms. 
Carew  and  the  surgeon  heard  the  firing,  and  came  back  with  all  speed 
to  the  vessel.  Standing  in  the  stern-sheets,  as  the  two  rowers  ran  the 
boat  alongside,  he  commanded  the  mutineers  to  return  to  their  prisoa 
A  gun  presented  at  his  head  was  not  the  unnatural  reply.  Fergusson, 
however,  had  ordered  the  priming  of  the  soldiers'  pieces  to  be  wetted 
before  they  were  handed  up,  and  the  gun  missed  fire.  Now  began 
another  parley.  Carew,  anxious,  doubtless,  for  the  safety  of  his  wife, 
promised  that  if  the  men  would  give  up  the  ship  he  would  say  nothing 
of  their  conduct  to  the  authorities  at  Hell's  Gates  ;  but  the  easily-won 
liberty  was  too  sweet  to  be  resigned  so  easily.  Confident  in  his  own 
power,  Fergusson  told  the  mutineers  that  he  could  navigate  the  vessel 
to  some  foreign  port,  where  ihey  could  defy  the  wrath  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Commandant.  The  prospect  of  the  sheds  and  the  cat  as 
contrasted  with  freedom  and  China,  was  not  loo  tempting.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  they  refused, 

A  muster  was  now  held  upon  the  deck,  and  Fergusson  formally 
called  upon  the  convicts  to  join  him.  All  but  thirteen  consented, 
and  one  of  the  sailors^possibly  an  ex-convict  himself — threw  in  his 
lot  with  the  mutineers.  Boats  were  lowered,  and  the  soldiers 
and  the  thirteen  were  landed  by  the  now  armed  convicts  on 
the  barren  coast.  With  a  generosity  which  lo  those  ac(^uainied  with 
convict  customs  will  seem  somewhat  strange,  Mrs.  Carew,  with  her 
children,  was  restored  to  her  husband  unharmed.  Secure  of  safety, 
Fergusson  ordered  rations  lo  be  given  to  his  late  masters.  "  The 
land  party,"  says  Mr.  Bonwick,  "received  60  ibs.  of  biscuit,  20  lbs.  of 
flour,  JO  lbs.  of  sugar,  4  lbs.  of  lea,  and  6  gals,  of  rum."  The  boats 
were  taken  back  to  the  ship  and  hauled  on  board,  and  returning  to 
iheir  vessel  the  mutineers  gave  three  cheers  for  their  bloodless  victorj-. 
After  a  hearty  supper  and  a  pannikin  of  rum  apiece,  the  seventeen 
set  to  work  to  organize  their  future  plans.  Some  were  for  China, 
some  for  India,  and  two  men  proposed  to  go  to  one  of  the  islands  of  >! 
the  South  Seas,  sink  the  ship,  and  settle  among  the  friendly  islandl 
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tfter  some  talk,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  make  for  the  Friendly 
Isles,  where  those  who  chose  could  remain. 

With  ptovisions  for  six  months  for  400  men,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  a  sailor  captain,  the  routineers  felt  that  fortune  had  befriended 
ihem  at  last.  Amid  one  knows  not  what  wild  thoughts  of  future 
hbeity,  the  night  passed  rapidly  away,  and  at  daylight  next  morning 
the  marooned  Carew  and  his  companions  saw  the  "  Cyprus  "  spread 
her  sails  and  move  slowly  out  of  the  harbour.  Then  began  the 
sufferings  of  the  conquered  parly.  They  were  on  a  desolate  part  of 
the  coast ;  impenetrable  scrub  and  impassable  mountain  ranges  lay, 
for  many  a  weary  mile,  between  them  and  Hobart  Town.  It  was 
impossible  to  communicate  with  the  settlement  ai  Macquarie 
Harbour  :  the  country  on  that  side  was  even  more  desolate  and 
barren  than  on  the  other.  Communication  between  the  two  places 
was  most  rare,  and  effected  by  that  very  ship  which  was  novr  bearing 
the  escaped  party  in  safety  to  the  South  Seas.  The  only  hope  was 
that  some  passing  vessel,  either  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  urged 
by  want  of  water,  would  put  into  the  channel  and  lake  them  off. 
The  party  in  all  consisted  of  more  than  forty  souls,  and  their  slender 
stock  of  provisions  melted  away  like  snow  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Carew 
showed  bis  courage.  He  apportioned  out  the  victuals  in  equal  shares, 
keeping  the  rum  as  a  last  resource.  The  soldiers  were  divided  into 
watcb^  and  he  himself  took  bis  turn  with  the  rest.  Day  after  day 
passed  with  the  same  monotony  of  silence. 

The  allowance  of  provisions  was  decreased,  and  despair  began 
to  sit  heavily  on   their  hearts.     From   east  to  west,  from  north  to 
their  haggard  eyes  turned  in  vain. 


r 


"  The  blue  upon  ihe  wslers  to  Ihc  easl, 
The  btiie  upon  the  island  overheail, 
The  blaze  uiion  ihe  walets  lo  the  wtsi, 
Then  Ihc  grenl  slar:  Ihal  elabed  ihcmsrlvc.s  in  HMVcn, 
The  hollowei- be] towing  ocean,  and  Rgain 
The  fcarlet  'ihafls  ot  sunrise,  but  no  ^1." 


At  last  hunger  broke  through  discipline.  Two  men  set  off  overland 
for  Hobart  Town,  but,  frightened  at  the  perils  before  ihem,  and 
menaced  by  hostile  natives,  returned.  Five  more  attempted  to  head 
the  Huon,  and,  after  coming  near  to  death,  were  rescued.  The 
others  remained  waiting  for  death.  Desperate,  and  with  but  two 
diys'  jiruvisions  left,  Popjoy,  a  convict,  determined  to  try  and  make  a 
tioat.  Assisted  by  a  man  named  Morgan,  he  framed  a  sort  of  coracle 
of  young  wattle  trees,  and  covered  it  with  sailcloth.  Over  this  a 
mixture  of  soap  and  resin  was  poured,  to  keep  out  the  water.  After 
many  failures,  the  thing  floated.  It  was  twelve  feet  long,  and  pro- 
pelled by  paddles.  During  the  la.si  two  days  of  its  construction  the 
forty  were  without  food.  In  this  rude  craft  Carew  embarked  the 
remnant  0/  his  parly,  and,  hoping  against  hope,  got  out  to  sea. 
Luckily,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  they  fell  in  with  the  "  Oxclia," 
lad  the  poor  fellows  were  brought  safely  to  Hobart  Town.  Carew 
'  "  I  tried  by  court  martial   and  honourably  acquitted.     Popjoy,  who 
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had  been  transported  when  eleven   years  old  for  stealing  ^nll^S 
received  a  free  pardon,  and  returned  to  England.  1 

In  the  meantime  the  "Cyprus  "was  running  for  ihe  Friendly  I 
Islands.  The  mutineers  had  chosen  officers  for  Ihemselvcs.  Walkec.l 
was  captain ;  Fergusson,  "  dressed  up  in  Carew's  best  unirorm,"  I 
lieutenant ;  and  Jones,  mate.  The  days  passed  quickly  by,  liberty  I 
seemed  before  them,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits.  Getting  out  oTi 
their  course,  however,  they  came  to  Japan.  Here,  in  spile  rf-1 
Fergusson's  orders,  seven  deserted,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  I 
natives  of  that  lovely  spot.  Fergusson  went  on,  but  seems  to  havt  m 
begun  to  lose  his  prestige  among  the  men.  One,  Swallow,  a  seamann 
and  convict,  now  appears  lo  have  assumed  the  command. 

This  fellow  seems  to  have  been  both  powerful  and  intelligent. 
He  was  originally  transported  from  England  for  rioting,  but  on  the 
way  out  saved  the  ship  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Allowed  to  roam 
the  deck  and  assist  the  sailors,  he  contrived  to  enlist  their  sympathies, 
and  when  the  transport  arrived  in  Hobart  Town  they  hid  him  in  the 
lower  deck  and  the  vessel  sailed  away  with  him.  The  crew  gave  him 
rations.  Despite  a  rigorous  search,  he  was  not  found  until  alter 
some  weeks.  The  captain  landed  him  at  Rio,  and  he  was  soon  again 
in  London.  There  an  old  companion  "  peached  "  upon  him,  and  he 
was  sent  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Half  way  to  Hell's  Gates,  the 
mutiny  restored  him  once  more  to  freedom.  To  this  man  was  the 
charge  of  the  vessel  entrusted,  and  he  took  her  to  China.  On  the 
way  a  boat  with  the  name  of  "  Edward  "  on  its  stem  was  seized,  and 
Swallow,  knowing  that  he  could  not  account  for  the  "Cyprus,"  deter- 
mined to  try  a  new  plan.  There  was  a  sextant  in  the  cabin  which 
had  on  it  the  name  "  U'aldron,"  and  with  that  and  the  boat  Swallow 
laid  his  plot.  Abandoning  the  vessel,  he  appeared,  with  three  others, 
as  "shipwrecked  sailors."  Swallow  affected  lo  be  Captain  Waldron, 
and  exhibited  his  sextant  as  a  proof  of  his  story.  The  English 
merchants  in  Canton  got  up  a  subscription  for  them,  and  paid  their 
passage  Home.  Suspicion,  however,  was  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  four  more  of  the  party,  who  did  not  know  the  captain's  name,  but 
said  "Wilson  "  for  "Waldron."  Swallow,  trapped  again,  was  at  his 
wit's  end.  Arrived  in  London,  the  party  were  brought  before  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  where  a  few  days  before  a  curious  incident 
occurred.  Popjoy,  having  been  landed  by  the  mercy  of  the  Crown 
in  London,  was  cast  upon  the  streets  to  find  his  way  to  gaol  or 
starvation.  Imprisoned  from  eleven  years  old,  and  knowing  nothing 
save  how  to  roll  logs  and  cringe  to  the  lash,  the  returned  convict  had 
taken  lo  begging  round  about  the  docks.  Begging,  like  stealing,  was 
a  crime,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Thames  Police  Court. 
There  he  told  the  story  of  the  mutiny  and  the  boat-building.  Though 
there  was  not  criminating  evidence,  the  apjiearance  of  "Captain  . 
Waldron  "  was  somewhat  strange,  and  the  story  of  |)  "  " 
had  been  honoured  with  several  paragraphs  in  the  newspaper  3 
Tali — recurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Bench.  The  suspected  n 
itmanded.  This  remand  cost  three  of  them  their  I' 
ooQgh  a  Mr.  Capon,  who  had  been  gaoler  at  Hobart  1 
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bddon,  and,  attracted  by  tte  apoa  <■  t 

i£  Police  CooTi.    Omt  igamat  wm   a 

>XTis  were  deteded  at  obc^  and  ife 

ial.     Watt  and  Oivi^  tried  as  faoMa  ai 

1  London.    Swalknr  and  the  ttm.  «oe 

)iie  was  hung  at  ifae  pot,  and  tJle  mS  aoK  baefc  t»  H 

ifc    Swallow  managed  to  escape  the  de^  p^nikj,  a 

O  the  chain.     Twice  aan  he  tried  H  eao^  hM  ■  \ 

ihe  weight  of  his  doom  bfoke  lniif~  ~ 

He  woiked  in  his  imos  iat  life,  a 

Foit  Arthur,  a  nKlancbolj  '"«*«■"  of  a  bn 

lltnttility  by  a  senseless  system  oCpaatdmM. 
Five  years  latex  Popfoy  died  afao.    He  i 
DTOCuie  a  pension  from  the  GoweiBHcac,  aad  oalf  wMc 
nlofdocumentsfroai  Hofaait  Tow,  fanaaMy  anptfi<g  h»  « 
Lieutenant  Caiew,  to  obiam  it.    In  the  MeasOne  he  obiaiiad  a 

t  berth  in  a  men^ 
!d  respecUbly.  Comtng  from  Qocbec  i 
'I'wai  wrecked  off  Boaiogne.  Taking  to  the  I 
I  the  shore,  but  the  sea  was  running  with  great  liokjce,  and  Foffo^ 
It  another,  vas  washed  overboard  and  drowned ;  and  SO  neter  got 
"  pension  "  after  alL 
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1831,  James 
to  whose  simply -written 
"  Heil's  Gates  "  in  the 
:  in  the  cabin,"  he  says— 


■IVE  years  after  the  seizure  of  ihe  "  Cyprus "  it  was  resolved 
Macquarie  Harbour  should  be  abandoned. 

The  difficuhy  of  access  and  the  barren  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing country  combined  to  render  the  spot  inadequate  to  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  colony.  Prisoners  were  arriving  in  shiploads,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  find  for  them  some  more  convenient  place  of 
settlement.  Moreover,  Governor  Artiiur  seemed  to  have  learnt  that  his 
officers  were  too  far  from  his  control.  Rumours  of  gross  abuse  of  power 
aniong  the  resident  officers  were  current  in  Hobart  Town,  and  public 
attention  was  particularly  excited  by  the  revelations  incident  upon 
the  execution  of  two  men  for  the  murder  of  their  companion,  "* 
order  to  get  a  holiday."  The  accounts  of  the  contluct  of  tl 
establishment  were  perhaps  highly  coloured,  but  sufficiently  true 
the  main  to  cause  Arthur's  resolutions  to  be  universally  applauded. 

I  have  already  given  some  description  of  the  settlement  itself; 
let  me  here  add  an  account  of  the  voyag 
Backhouse,    the  good    Quaker  missionary, 
narrative   1   have   before    referred,    visited 
Government  brig  "  Tamar,"     "  There  wen 

"  John  Burn,  the  captain  for  the  voyage,  Henry  Herberg,  the  mate, 
David  Hoy,  a  ship's  carijenter,  Jno.  A.  Manton,  George  W.  Walker, 
and  myself.     I'en  private  soldiers  and  a  sergeant,  as  guard,  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  hold,  in  which  there  were  also  provisions  for  the 
Penal  Settlement,  and  a  (lock  of  sheep,     Two  soldiers'  wives  and  five 
children  were  in   the  midships.     Twelve  seamen,  several  of  whom 
were   convicts,    formed    the   crew  ;    and    eighteen   prisoners    under 
sentence  to  the  Penal  Settlement  completed   the  ship's  company. 
The  last  occupied  a  gaol,  separated  from  the  hold  by  wooden  bare, 
filled   with    nails,  and    accessible   only    from  the   deck  by   a    small 
hatchway.     One  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  stood  constantly  by  this 
hatchway,  which  was  secured  by  three  bolts  across  the  opening ;  two 
walked  the  deck,  the  one  on  one  side  returning  with  his  face  toward  the 
prison  at  the  time  the  other  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and 
two  were  in  the  hold,  seated  in  view  of  the  gaol.     The  prisoners  wore 
chains,  and  only  two  of  them  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck  at  a 
time  for  air ;  these  were  kept  before  the  windlass,  and  not  allowed 
converse  with  the  seamen.    This  was  rigidly  observed  in  consequei 
of  two  of  these  men  having,  at  a  farmer  period,  been  parties  in  ' 
sdiure  of  avessel  named  the  "  Cypress  "  (lie)  making  the  same  voya| 
which  was  carried  off  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Japan.     ,     ,     .    T 
gaol  occupied  by  these  men  was  not  high  enough  for  them  to  sti 
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XI  in,  but  they  could  stretch  themselves  on  the  floor,  on  which 
they  slept,  being  each  furnished  with  a  blanket." 

When  the  vessel,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  had  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  the  main  difficulty  of  the  passage  really 
commenced.  The  Uoom-roclc  lay  within  the  jaws  of  a  sandy,  barren 
bight,  and  the  "  league-long  rollers  "  of  the  Southern  Ocean  broke 
unchecked  upon  the  bar.  For  some  time  the  "Tamar"  stood  on 
and  off  this  dangerous  channel,  unwilling  to  risk  an  entrance.  "At 
length,"  says  the  missionary — 

"  When  about  to  run  back  for  shelter  to  Port  Davey  we  were 
descried,  and  a  signal  to  enter  was  hoisted.  We  immediately  stood 
in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  opportunity  to  return  was  past.  The 
pilot  put  off,  knowing  better  than  ourselves  our  danger ;  his  boat 
could  only  be  seen  now  and  then  above  the  billows;  but  he  was 
soon  alongside,  and  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  squared,  so  that  we 
might  go  right  before  the  wind.  On  coming  on  board,  he  com- 
manded the  women  and  children  below,  and  then  came  to  me  and 
advised  me  to  go  below  also.  I  replied,  that  if  we  were  lost  I  should 
like  to  see  the  last  of  it,  for  the  sight  was  awfully  grand.  Laying  hold 
of  a  rope  at  the  stern,  he  said,  '  Then,  put  your  arm  round  this  rope 
and  don't  speak  a  word.'  To  my  companion  he  gave  similar 
instructions,  placing  him  at  the  opposite  quarter.  A  man  was  sent 
into  the  chains  on  each  side  with  the  sounding  lead.  The  pilot  went 
to  the  bows,  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  through  the  roar  of  the 
wind  and  waves,  but  his  voice  calling  to  the  helmsman,  the  helms- 
man's answer,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  in  the  chains,  counting  off 
the  fathoms  as  the  water  became  shallower.  The  vessel  was  cast  alter- 
nately from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  prevent  her  sticking  on  the  sand,  in 
which  case  the  billows  would  have  run  over  her,  and  have  driven  her 
upon  a  s.indbank  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on  which  they  were  break- 
ing with  fury.  The  fathoms  decreased,  and  the  men  counted  off  the 
feci,  of  which  we  drew  seven  and  a-half,  and  there  were  but  seven  in 
the  hollow  of  the  sea,  until  they  called  out  eleven  feet.  At  this 
moment  a  huge  billow  carried  us  forward  on  its  raging  head  into 
deep  water.  The  pilot's  countenance  relaxed  ;  he  looked  like  a  man 
reprieved  from  under  the  gallows,  and  coming  aft,  shook  hands 
»ilh  each  individual,  congratulating  them  on  a  safe  arrrival  in 
Macquarie  Harbour." 

Such  was  the  place  that  it  was  at  last  decided  to  abandon,  and 
in  1834  orders  came  down  to  break  up  the  settlement. 

The  Commandant,  Major  Baylee,  63rd  Regiment,  embarked  the 
pnsoners  in  a  vessel  sent  sjieclally  for  them,  and  accompanied  them 
ifi  Hobart  Town,  leaving  behind  him  a  man  named  Taw,  who  was 
ihc  pilot  at  the  settlement,  to  complete  the  work  of  demolition,  and 
'iring  away  such  matters  as  might  have  been  overlooked  in  the  hurry 
if  the  departure  of  the  main  body. 

T*w  was  in  command  of  the  "  I'/ederick,"  a  brig  that  had  been 
ik  at  the  settlement,  and  he  had  as  a  crew,  Mr.  Hoy,  the  shipwright, 
d  a  man  named  Tate,  and  ten  convicts,  together  with  a  guard  of 
«  (Oldiers  and  a  corporal.     The  names  of  the    ten— as  given  in 
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iheir  own  narrative,  written  while  under  sentence  of  death  ugfl 
Hobart  Town — were  John  Barker,  Charles  Lyons,  James  Lesly.J 
James  Porter,  Benjamin  Russen,  John  Dady,  William  Cheshire,! 
William  Shiers,  John  Fair,  and  John  Jones.  The  narrative  waafl 
lirinted  in  William  Gore  Ellislon's  Hobart  Tcnvn  Almanac  anim 
Van  Diemen'i  Land  Annua!  for  1 838,  and  iorms  the  basis  of  this  twice-J 
told  tale.  1 

On  the  nth  of  January,  1834,  everylhingof  value  had  been  placed! 
on  board  the  brig,  and  the  prisoners  received  the  intelligence  that  I 
the  next  day  they  would  weigh  anchor,  and  leave  Hell's  Gates  f<W  I 
ever,     One  of  the  prisoners,  however,  was  still  "  in  confinement."  1 
His  name  was  Charles  Lyons,   and    he    had    been    imprisoned    for  ' 
insubordination.     Two  convicts  and  Taw  released  him  and  brought 
him  aboard.     That  night,  in  the  prisoners'  berth,  Lyons  gave  vent  to 
his  wrath,  and  inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of  Taw.     He  probably 
guessed  what  awaited  him  in  Hobart  Town. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  running  to  the  bar  and  back,  the  I 
heavy  sea  outside  rendering  dangerous  any  attempt  to  pass  the  gates.  | 
On  the  morning  of  the  i  sth,  at  daybreak,  Taw  ordered  out  the  whalfr  1 
boat  and  went  "to  sound  the  bar,"  returning  with  the  news  that  it  I 
was  yet  dangerous,  but  that  if  the  tide  abated  towards  evening  he  | 
would  risk  it. 

Now  the  evils  of  forced   inaction    began  to  show.      The  men    ' 
grumbled.     They  should  have  been   well  on  their  way  to    Hobart 
Town  and  civilisation.     Why  keep  them  still  in  sight  of  their  dismal 
prison-house  ?      Doubtless  with  a   view    to    employing    them.  Taw 
gave    permission    for    the    men    to    go     ashore    and     wash     their   | 
clothes.     Ail  went  except  Hoy's  servant,  and  while  on  shore  a  plot  I 
was  concocted.  I 

At  half-past  3  p.m.  the  men  returned,  and  the  corporal,  a  soldier,  I 
and  a  prisoner  took  the  whaleboat  and  went  lishing,  so  that  besidea  I 
the  nine  convicts  in  the  forecastle  were  only  Taw,  Hoy,  and  hif-l 
servant  in  the  cabin,  and  Tale  and  two  soldiers  on  deck.  One  of  the] 
convicts— Porter,  the  narrator  of  the  story— began  to  sing,  and  afl 
soldier  came  below  to  listen.  While  he  listened,  Lesly,  Cheshir^J 
Russen,  Fair,  and  Barker  stole  up  the  hatchway.  I 

The  mate  and  soldier  were   noiselessly  seized,   and  Cheshiiel 
going  down  the  aft  deck  passed   up  the  muskets.     The  song  still 
continued,  and  the  soldier,  with  the  disaffected  Lyons  on  one  side 
and  Dady  on  the  other,  listened  with  increased  attention.     Suddenly 
a  prisoner  came  down  the  hatchway  and  trod  upon  the  toe  of  Shiers. 
This  was  the  signal.      Shiers   presented  his  fist   in   the  asionishedj 
dilettaHtes  face,  and  IJady  and  Lyons  seized  him  and  "made  bin 
fast"     Shiers  and  Lyons  then  rushed  upon  deck,  leaving  the  prisonerl 
with  Porter  and  Dady  below. 

Porter— who  by  his  own    account    was    unwilling   to  join   I 
mutiny — endeavoured  to  force  up  the  hatch,  but  presently  it  wid 
opened  from  above,  and  the  other  soldier  and  Tate  were  sent  dowi' 
\x)Ui:«i,  and  he,  Dady,  and  Joni-s  got  u|ion  deck.     Fair,  who  s 
have  assumed  the  command,  ordered  the  hatch  to  be  secured,  an4« 
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US  leave  them  to  starve,  but  share  the  provisions  equally  between  us 
all.  Then  when  ihey  reach  head-quariers  they  can't  say  that  we'd 
used  them  cruelly." 

The  notion  was  deemed  a  good  one,  the  meat  was  divided  as 
nearly  as  i)ossible,  also  tea,  sugar,  flour,  and  biscuit  ;  and  Shiers 
taking  with  him  another  pair  of  shoes  and  bandages  and  plaster  for 
Mr.  Hoy,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite,  got  out  the  whaleboat 
and  rowed  to  the  shore. 

Hoy  and  two  men  received  the  stores,  three  of  the  mutineers 
standing  armed  in  the  stern-sheets  to  prevent  the  dreaded  Taw  from 
rushing  the  boat. 

Hoy  then  seems  to  have  thanked  them  for  the  provisions,  and, 
while  commenting  upon  the  dilficuUy  of  the  task  before  them,  to  have 
wished  them  success  in  their  enterprise.  This  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  Porter's  narrative,  but  lis  that  gentleman  intersperses  his  story  wilh 
frequent  addresses  to  Providence  and  reflections  on  the  bountj'  of 
Heaven  unusual  to  convict  minds,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
that  his  reported  conversations  are  not  given  verbatim,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  rude  language  is  omitted.  Moreover,  the  poor  devil  was 
lying  in  Hobatt  Town  gaol  under  sentence  of  death,  and  had  a 
chaplain  for  his  amanuensis.  Under  such  circumstances  he  was 
likely  to  restrain  the  natural  vigour  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

Having  been  blessed — if  we  believe  our  cor.vict — by  the  pious 
Hoy,  a  touching  adieu  took  place,  and  the  mutineers  returned  to  the 
brig.  They  passed  the  morning  in  throwing  overboard  the  light  cargo 
which  was  in  the  hold,  and  then  ran  out  a  small  kedge  anchor  with 
about  loo  fathoms  of  line.  The  tide  being  slack,  they  kedged  along 
until  they  came  to  the  Cap  and  Bonnet,  and  there  observing  an 
old  whaleboat  ashore  they  destroyed  it,  lest  it  should  offer  means 
of  pursuit  to  the  terrible  Taw.  It  being  calm  they  towed  the 
"Frederick"  in  safety  over  the  dangerous  bar,  and  a  light  breeze 
springing  up  from  the  south-east,  took  her  gaily  out  to  sea, 

John  Fair  being  "  an  experienced  mariner,"  was  made  mate  ;  but 
Barker,  in  consideration  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  a  smattering  of 
navigation,  received  the  rank  of  captain.  He,  "with  what  few 
instruments  he  had,"  made  preitaration  to  take  his  departure  from 
Birches  Rock,  and  stating  that  the  course  should  he  E.S.E.,  ordered 
the  whaleboat  to  be  stove  in  and  cast  adrift,  as  there  was  no  room  on 
board  for  her.  All  sail  was  then  made  ;  Fair  and  Lyons  divided  the 
nen  in  watches,  parting  the  seamen  with  the  landsmen,  and  "at 
S  pjn.,"  says  Porter,  "  we  set  our  first  watch." 

At  half-past  9  that  night  came  a  heavy  gale  from  the  S.W., 
«A>ch  compelled  them  to  run  under  close-reefed  topsails.  Shiers^ 
Otaabirr,  Russen,  and  T^sly  were  sea-sick,  as  was  aUo  John  Barker, 
wU. 4k  heavy  sea  requiring  two  men  at  the  helm,  the  others  bad 
tvori:  cut  out  for  ihem. 

Ibc  morning  dawned  upon  a  raging  sea  and  a  cloudy  sky. 
d  the  w  ell,  and  found  the  hold  three  parts  full  of  water, 
B  were  set  to  the  |mmps.  The  gale  lasted  lor  two  nights 
Dd  then  modtraied.     Hut  the  convict-built  vessel  proved 
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tedcj,  ''occasioDed  pnndptJlY/'  says  Porter^  '^hj  carrying  such  a 
peas  of  canvas  dunng  the  gaile,"  and  only  one  pcnnp  coald  be 
pAtowoik. 

On  die  i6thy  Barker,  who  still  suffered  from  violent  sea-sickness, 

took  a  meridian,  and  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  £.  by  &, 

denring  to  **  run  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand,  out  of  the  track 

of  duppiog."    On  the  20th  a  vast  quantity  of  seaweed  appeared,  and 

die  men  grew  frightened,  thinking  they  were  running  on  land.     Fair 

begged  iUirker  to  come  on  deck  and  take  an  observation,  urging  the 

iieoe»ty  of  keepii^  the  crew  in  good  heart    At  first  tiie  poor  fellow 

icteed,  vowing — as  many  sea-sick  mariners  have  done  before  and 

snoe— that  die  ship  might  go  to  the  bottom  for  all  he  could  stir  a 

hand  to  nve  her.    By  dint  of  persuasion,  however,  he  was  got  on 

de^  sopfwrted  by  two  men,  and  assured  his  followers  that  all  was 

«dl,adding^  ^I  can  take  you  safe  to  South  America  even  though  I 

had  no  quadrant  aboard,  by  keeping  a  dead-reckoning.     At  noon — 

idD  supported  by  his  two  assistants,  like  Moses  between  the  two 

Indites — he  took  an  observation,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  up  to 

■faim  the  men  that  he  would  run  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  and 

notsi|^  it|  as  had  been  his  first  intention. 

So  fiu*  so  good ;  but  by-and-by— the  brig  running  eleven  knots 
>&  hour  under  closely  reefed  topsails,  and  the  pumps  hard  at  work 
Aeiriiole  time — murmurs  arose,  and  Barker  not  a^ipearing  on  deck 
fer  nine  days,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  beg  him  to  consider  the 
PwitioD  of  the  vessel. 

Roused  by  this  the  "captain"  came  up,  and,  though  sick,  made 
s^ft  to  attend  to  his  navigation.  The  weather,  however,  [prevented 
^  from  taking  an  observation  until  the  30th  Januarj-,  and  on  that 
%  he  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  N.  by  E.,  being  anxious  to 
"make  a  landfall  between  Chili  and  Valdivia." 

The  crew  were  now  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  old  sailors  had  to 
4)  duty  for  the  raw  hands,  and,  to  add  to  their  distress,  it  came  on 
to  blow  harder  than  they  had  yet  experienced  it.  A  white  s^^juall 
twewthe  brig  on  her  beam  ends,  and  carried  away  the  sfjanker-bofjm, 
pot  notwithstanding  the  leaky  condition  of  the  craft,  l-'air  persisted 
^  canying  on  sail.  The  more  chicken-hearted  began  to  desjiair  of 
"^hing  land.  They  now  sighted  a  French  whaler,  hull  down  to 
windward,  and  desperate  Barker  gave  orders  to  get  out  the  arms  and 
^c  ready  to  defend  the  brig,  in  case  the  stranger  should  bear  down 
'Jpon  them.     His  precaution,  however,  was  not  needed. 

After  nine  days  of  rough  weather  the  gale  abated,  and  Fair, 
pving  orders  to  cross  the  topgallant  yards  and  make  sail,  on  the  25th 
of  February  they  made  the  South  American  coast,  about  an  hour 
f*fore  dark. 

Though  all  hands  swore  that  there  was  land  ahead,  the  impostor 
J^er  laughed  at  them,  saying  that  he  had  kept  the  reckoning,  and 
^cy  were  at  least  "  500  miles  off  the  coast  of  Chili.''  Fair,  however, 
pot  no  faith  in  his  assertions,  and  gave  orders  to  shorten  sail.  At 
^ylight  they  found  a  rocky  shore  close  under  their  lee,  and  hauled 
off    Now   Barker  condescended   to  be  convinced,  and  at  twelve 
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o'clock  informed  the  crew  that  they  were  between  Chili  and  Valdivia. 
This  was  the  26th  February,  six  weeks  and  a  day  from  the  time  when 
the  captured  "  Frederick  "  left  Hell's  Gates. 

Now  arose  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  course  of  action.  Some 
advised  landing  at  once  in  the  launch,  others  to  creep  along  shore, 
while  the  more  prudent  recommended  that  th^  brig  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  they  should  coast  in  their  boat  in  search  of  a 
landing  place.  This  plan  was  at  last  adopted.  The  launch  was  a 
big,  seaworthy  boat ;  moreover,  she  had  been  raised  a  plank  higher, 
had  been  decked  after  a  fashion,  and  fitted  with  mast,  boom,  and  a 
suit  of  sails,  while  the  bad-weather  cloth  that  Taw  had  used  for  the 
whaleboat  would  answer  the  purpose  of  bulwarks.  Putting  on  board 
her  the  scanty  remnant  of  provisions,  together  with  firearms, 
ammunition,  and — notable  item — a  Government  cat  that  had 
unconsciously  cast  in  its  lot  with  theirs,  four  of  them  got  aboard 
the  launch,  and  the  others  commenced  to  batten  down  the  hatches 
of  the  brig. 

These  amateur  carpenters  had  indeed  but  little  time  to  spare. 
The  pumping  being  stopped,  they  found  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  and  hastily  flinging  over  two  breakers  of  water  and  such 
provisions  as  they  could  scrape  together,  called  the  launch  alongside 
and  got  into  her  without  delay. 

It  was  time,  for  as  the  sun  went  down  in  a  lowering  and  angry 
sky,  the  ill-fated  vessel  that  had  brought  them  to  freedom  sank  to 
her  channel  plates,  and  the  exhausted  and  toil-worn  mutineers, 
hoisting  sail  in  the  darkness,  turned  their  backs  upon  her  and 
speeded  towards  the  wished-for  but  unknown  shore. 

The  next  day  the  miserable  boat's  crew,  drenched  with  water  and 
shivering  with  cold — they  had  been  sitting  by  turns  of  four  in  the  stem- 
sheets  all  night,  with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
swamping  them — reached  the  coast.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  entered  a  small  bay,  and  at  half-past  four  came  to  an  anchor  under 
the  lee  of  a  barren  reef.  Some  went  ashore,  but  met  with  "  no  sign 
of  human  habitation."  They  slept  there  that  night,  having  set  a 
watch  of  two  men  in  case  of  attack  by  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  morning 
set  to  work  to  gather  shell-fish.  Having  made  such  a  breakfast  as 
this  somewhat  meagre  fare  afforded,  they  again  set  sail,  determining 
to  make  for  a  distant  point,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  human 
beings.  Reaching  this  point  in  the  afternoon,  they  found  two 
strange  pyramidal-shaped  rocks,  and  running  in  between  them,  came 
upon  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  Near  this  was  a  deserted  Indian  hut, 
but  no  "  Indian,"  and  so,  securing  the  boat  and  setting  a  watch,  the 
castaways  passed  the  second  night  since  the  abandonment  of  the  brig. 
All  the  next  day  they  sailed  from  bay  to  bay  in  search  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  casting  anchor  in  a  little  inlet  at  night,  prepared  to  sup  on 
a  seal  which  they  had  killed  ere  they  started  in  the  morning,  but  a 
heavy  swell  arising  carried  their  boat  violently  towards  the  rocks,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  use  all  exertions  to  keep  her  afloat.  The 
next  day  passed  in  the  same  fruitless  quest.  The  wind  blew  hard, 
the  boat  leaked,  the  coast,  seemed  ironbound,  and  they  held  on  their 
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dismal  course  with  despairing  hearts.     Cimrir.z  :r.a:  r.izh:  :r.  i  sr.uj: 

nook,  the  cat  which  they  had  broU;;:::  rrrci  the  br.z-  ^rA  T«rh;ch  h^d 

shared  with  them  their  scanrv-  Ciroii-sior.Sw  made  off  ir.:.^  :he  wc-ccis. 

TTienext  dav  was  the  ^rd  March— ab-cu:  ei^h:  week<  sir.ce  :hev  had 

seized  the  "  Frederick" — and  they  made  sure  :ha:  hu-ian  hab:u::or:5 

were  close  at  hand.     Running  cowr.  the  cu-ast  a^.  :hat  day  with  a 

fresh  breeze  thev  weathered  a  i-oint  which    Tohr.   Barker  said  wa> 

"Tweedle-point,"  and  ran  tor  a  bluff  ur  d':-.vr.  : he  shore.     Hal:  an 

hour  before  dark  thev  weathered  :he  bluff,  ar.d  made  :':r  :he  beach. 

but  not  finding  boat  anchorage  coofied  alcr.^  un::'.  the  sun  went  down. 

Their  hearts  began  now  to  rail  them.     They  had  accoiv.phshed  an 

almost  unp)aralleled  escape.     They  had  seized  a  ;  r.s«^n  ship  under  the 

vcr)'  noses  of  the  guards,  and  under  all  disadvantages   had  carried 

her  out  to  sea,  sailed  her  successtuliv  through  an   unknown   ocean. 

made  land  just  as  she  could  no  longer  be  kept  ar!oa:.  and  were  now 

about  to  perish  when  their  hopes  seemed  rearest  to  their  fulnlment. 

The  stiore  was  barren  and  rockv,  nijjht  was  c'.osin^:  in.  thev  had  no 

food,  and  they  were  miles  from  succour.     "  Suddenly.  '  says  Porter, 

*'  we  heard  the  bellowing  of  a  bullock  on  the  shore."     Hid  their  ears 

deceive  them  ?     All  held  their  breath  to  hear  the  sound  again.     No, 

it  was  no  deception,  they  were  saved ! 

With  renewed  vigour  they  tugged  at  the  oars,  and  rounding  a  low- 
lying  reef  that  projected  into  the  black  water,  came  in  sight  of  large 
fires.  Against  the  glare  of  these  tires — which  had  the  appearance  of 
blazing  rubbish  heaps— gigantic  shadows  ir.nved.  These  shadows 
were  men  and  women.  Out  of  the  darlcne>s  the  cscapeii  ctinvicts 
hailed  the  shore,  but  received  for  a  rei'lv  <::Iv  a  confused  murmur, 
which  seemed  to  denote  alarm.  The  full  swc!!  of  the  «'Cej.n  rolled  in 
upon  the  rocky  shore,  and  it  was  impossible  to  land.  So  keej-ing  out 
to  sea,  but  still  within  sight  of  the  chccrin^'  :':rc-,  t::ey  let  ^'o  their 
anchor  in  nineteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  lay  uut>ide  the  reefs  waiting 
for  the  day. 

All  that  night  they  ke])t  awake,  conversing  on  the  rhance  ot 
safety.  Perhaps  the  people  they  had  seen  were  canniluN,  ])erhaj^s 
pirates.  At  any  rate,  they  were  human.  When  morning  dawned 
they  made  all  haste  to  land,  and  mooring  the  l)oat  to  some  seaweed. 
called  to  the  Indians.  These  came  instantly,  running  down  to  the 
boat.  They  seem  to  have  been  Spanish  Indians,  and  informed 
Shiers  that  Valdivia  was  but  three  lea^iues  di>tant.  The  mutineer> 
prudently  refused  to  beach  the  boat,  but  Shiers  and  four  men,  taking 
with  them  needles  and  thread  and  a  loaded  pi>tol,  jumj^ed  ashore, 
and  followed  the  natives  to  their  huts.  In  the  meantime,  the  boat 
was  pushed  off  four  lengths  from  the  shore,  to  guard  a^^ainst  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  seize  her.  Dy-and-hy  Shiers  returned, 
and  then  the  other  five  landed.  They  found  the  Indians  verv 
friendly  and  partly  civilised.  The  chief  wore  :i  pon(  ho  a  sijuare 
cloth,  with  hole  for  the  head  in  the  middle — and  a  j)air  of  blue 
worsted  trousers.  The  poncho  was  embroidered  :  the  fellow  i  arried 
a  large  hilted  knife  (probably  a  Spanish  w<7t//<-A),  for  defensive  or 
offensive  puri)Oses.     They  gave  this  warrior  a  hatchet  "  of  which   he 
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well  knew  the  use,"  and  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village  to  them 
Porter  says  that  the  huts  were  clean  and  well  built,  and  the  [teople 
industrious.  He  obser\'ed  a  man  and  boy  ploughing  with  four 
bullocks  yoked  by  the  horns.  The  ploughshare  was  of  wood  hardened 
in  the  fire.  Uoth  sexes  wore  their  hair  long,  but  the  men — having  no 
razors— plucked  out  their  beards  by  the  roots  with  two  shells 
provided  for  the  purpose.  I'orler  made  repeated  requests  for 
something  to  eat,  but  his  conductor  either  could  not  or — as  he 
thinks— would  not  understand  him.  Having  bestowed  upon  him. 
some  buttons,  pins,  and  needles,  the  rejoicing  mutineers  set  sail  for 
Valdivia.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  a  point  of" 
land  to  which  their  allentioti  had  been  drawn,  and  perceived  a 
flagstaff  and  la-gun  battery.     They  had  made  their  port  at  last. 

Valdivia  is  the  chief  town  of  the  most  southern  province  of  Chili, 
and  is  situated  nine  miles  up  the  river  which  bears  its  name.  It  was 
founded  in  1551,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia — one  of  the  gentlemen 
adventurers  of  that  stormy  time — who  gave  it  his  name,  and  grew 
rich  by  working  the  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity.  In  1590  it  was 
captured  by  the  natives,  hut  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Spaniards.  The  harbour— at  the  mouth  of  which  our 
convicts  were  now  resting— is  one  of  the  most  spacious  on  the  coast. 
Three  years  after  the  date  of  our  story— in  i337^it  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake. 

Pulling  in  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Barker  harangued  his 
comrades,  and  enlarged  upon  his  own  abilities,  which  had  brought 
them  thus  far  in  safely.  It  being  believed  that  Spain  was  hostile  to 
England,  they  resolved  to  tell  their  story,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  (Jovernor.  Barker  then  gave  each  of  the  men  half 
a  sovereign,  and  divided  all  the  clothing  and  valuables  equally,  with 
the  exception  of  two  watches,  which  he  kept  for  himself.  They  then 
pulled  for  the  shore. 

The  Spaniards  received  them  with  humanity,  and  they  stayed 
that  night  at  the  fort.  The  next  day  it  was  agreed  that  Barker, 
Shiers,  Lesly.  Russen,  and  Cheshire  should  hire  a  canoe  to  go  up  to 
the  town,  and  lay  their  case  before  the  Governor.  This  was  done, 
and  on  the  next  day  (March  7lh),  a  patty  of  soldiers  came  down  and 
took  the  remaining  five  up  to  the  city,  where  they  were  lodged  in 
prison.  Being  taken  before  the  judge,  they  told  their  story,  giving 
the  names  they  went  by  in  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  and  he  remanded 
thera  until  the  arrival  of  the  Governor. 

They  remained  in  prison  five  days— the  mate  was  allowed  a 
dollar  per  day,  the  boatswain  half-a-doUar,  and  the  rest  a  quarter 
dollar,  "and  provisions  being  very  cheap,''  says  the  narrator, 
"this  was  amply  sufficient  for  our  support."  On  the  13th, 
the  Governor  arrived,  and  they  were  taken  before  him.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  look  favourably  upon  thera,  but  asked  them  why  they  came 
to  that  part  of  the  coast.  Whereupon  Barker,  with  unblushing 
effrontery  replied — "Because  we  knew  that  you  were  patriots,  and 
had  long  ago  declared  your  independence,  and  we  throw  ourselves 
mia  the  protection  of  your  flag,  relying  on  your  ck-mency."     Upon 
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this  the  (Jovemor,  saying  that  he  believed  they  had  spared  life  and 
had  committed  no  murder,  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
President  ai  San  Jaeo  to  procure  them  permission  to  live  in  Valdivia, 
hut  that  ihey  must  in  the  meantime  return  to  the  prison,  and  remain 
there  peaceably. 

In  the  meantime  a  Captain  I^wson,  their  interpreter,  "a 
gentleman"  says  Porter,  "of  great  respectability,"  drew  up  a  iietition 
praying  for  their  release,  and  got  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  sign  it.  On  the  following  day  they  were  again  brought 
before  the  Governor,  who  said  that  he  would  liberate  them  at  once 
were  he  not  fearful  that  some  of  their  number  would  make  their 
escape.  Upon  this  the  ever-ready  Barker  made  a  melodramatic 
speech,  begging  His  Excellency  to  rather  shoot  them  al!  dead  in  the 
palace  square  than  deliver  them  up  to  the  British  Ciovernment.  The 
Governor,  whoseems  to  have  been  a  good -hutnou red  fellow,  and  who 
had  doubtless  been  regaled  with  a  highly- coloured  description  of  the 
horrors  of  Hell's  Gates — bad  enough,  in  sober  truth,  Heaven  knows — 
promised  to  protect  them,  vowing  that  out  of  respect  to  their  heroic 
journey  he  would  not  pive  them  up.  "And,"  said  he,  "if  you 
will  promise  not  to  escajjc,  should  a  vessel  come  to-morrow 
lo  demand  you,  you  will  find  me  as  good  as  my  word." 
He  then  advised  them  to  "  beware  of  intemperance,"  and  to  pay  back 
lo  the  Government  as  soon  as  possible  the  money  expended  in  their 
(ubststence  while  in  prison.  The  ten  then  took  lodgings  in  the  town, 
and  next  day  assisted  in  launching  a  vessel  of  loo  tons  burden — a 
ceremony  which  was  performed  with  ihe  aid  of  a  band  of  music  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Goiernor  in  person.  The  owner  expressed 
himself  much  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  and  talent  of  the  English- 
men, and  declaring— so  says  Porter — "  thai  he  would  rather  have  them 
than  thirty  of  his  own  countrymen,"  "  engaged  them  to  fit  her  out  "  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  provisions. 

The  adventurous  ten  now  .seemed  to  have  fallen  on  good  days. 
They  were  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  liked.  Macquarie  Harbour 
and  its  agonies  were  forgotten.  They  cast  away  the  recollection  of  their 
past  dangers  and  crimes,  and  appear  to  have  maintained  them- 
selves by  honest  industry.  The  Governor  took  great  interest  in  their 
well-being,  and  when  on  the  asth  April,  the  "Blonde"  frigate. 
Commodore  Mason,  arrived  in  port,  sent  for  them  and  told  them  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  that  he  would  not  deliver  them  up  to  bondage,  that 
the  dispatches  from  San  Jago  having  arrived,  he  could  officially 
receive  them  as  Chilian  subjects;  and  thai,  if  they  pleased,  they  might 
maiTy, 

Spanish  America  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  women — -Cliiiian 
ladies  are  even  now  the  belles  of  the  seaboard,  and  our  adventurers 
jumped  at  the  offer.  The  attraction  of  the  gossip  by  the  fountains, 
the  chatter  of  the  quaint  old  market  place,  the  dances  by  night  under 
the  otange-trecH,  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  fierce  black 
eja  of  the  manoltts — for  in  those  days  there  were  yet  manolas  in 
Spain  and  j^'ttltes  in  France— the  more  golden  glory  of  the 
Malaguena,  transjilanted  from  the  sultry  seaport  of  Old  Spain  two 
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generations  back,  the  s|jarkling  purity  of  the  Andalusian — grandJ 
daughter  of  some  brilliant  adventurer  of  Seville^^onspired  to  captuM 
the  hearts  of  the  escaped  prisoners — all  honest  English  sensualists,  I 
have  no  doubt.  Five  of  them  were  immediately  married,  and  at  tl 
wedding  of  that  lucky  scoundrel,  John  Barker,  the  C.ovei 
lady  attended  in  court  costume. 

But   this    felicity  was    not   to   last.     Nine   months   after    tbi 
auspicious  events,  on  the   loth  February,  1835,  the  ten  were  c 
off  in   the   night  to  the  guard-house.     In   a   terrible   fright,   1 
speculated  on  the  cause  of  their  arrest,  when  suddenly  the  ubiquiu 
Governor  arriving,  tells  them  not  to  be  frightened.     "  There  is  | 
English  frigate  lying  outside  the    harbour,"  cries  he,   "  and  I  ' 
afraid  that  did  you  hear  the  news  you  would  take  to  the  fore 
and  have  been  all  slain  by  Indians.     Here  is  a  letter  that   I  1 
just  received." 

This  letter  proved  to  be  from  Commodore  Mason,  and  st^ 
that  its  writer,  having  learned  that  several   Englishmen  were  i 
town,  who  had  come  in  some   "clandestine"  manner  to   the  c 
desired  ihem  to  come  on  hoard  and  give  an  account  o(  them  selves.  .3 

The  ten  upon  this  fell  into  great  trepidation.     "  If  we  go,"  cried   ' 
one  of  them,    "we  shall  never  return."     "  I  thought  sol"  said  the 
Governor  (let  us  remember  that  this  is  the  slaletnent  of  a  convict 
under  sentence  of  death).     "  I  will  protect  you.     Should  they  force— 
their  way  here,  I  will  send  you  up  the  country  under  escort  to  at 
Indian  chief  of  my  acquaintance,   who  will    protect   you.       If  tf 
captain  of  this  vessel  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  he  shall  do  so  at  n 
palace.     You  shall  kp/  go  on  board." 

This  worthy  man,  Don  Fernando  Marielle,  doubtless  a  Spaniai 
of  mettle,  who,  having  given  his  word,  meant  to  keep  it,  proved 
true  friend;  for  a  cutter  from  the  frigate  attempting  to  pass  tl 
battery,  the  Spaniards  fired  a  321b.  shot  over  the  heads  of  ll; 
crew,  and  presently  the  frigate  departed,  bearing  up  m  ihe  directio 
of  Valparaiso. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  more  evils  were  in  store.  On  the  ind  Mi^ 
1835,  the  "Achilles,"  a  2i-gun  brig  of  war,  arrived  with  a  i 
Governor.  This  gentleman  was  coolly  received  by  the  inhabits 
"who,"  says  poor  Porter,  "had  heard  but  an  indilTerent  account! 
him,"  and  the  refugees  began  to  dread  lest  a  new  Pharaoh  had  ariat 
who  knew  not  Joseph.  The  old  Governor,  however,  gave  them  ■ 
excellent  character,  and  Governor  Thompson,  the  M«'«r  fy>m 
promised  to  protect  them.  They  soon  discovered,  however,  that  h 
promises  were  of  little  value.  Don  Fernando  left  on  the  aolh  of  6' 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  hostilities  were  commenced. 

The  remaining  seven  (Jones,  Fair,  and  Dady  had  wisely  t 
service  in  a  brig,  and  had  got  away  from  the  place)  were  ordered  | 
present  themselves  at  the  guard-house  every  evening,  and  suiTen 
other  small  indignities  which  the  narrator  does  not  particularise, 
had  been  previously  agreed  that  no  attempt  to  escape  should  I 
made,  as  the  Governor  swore  that,  should  any  man  succeed  in  gettii 
away  from  the  city,  he  would  hang  the  others  without  mercy.     Tb 
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^reement  had  been  hitherto  strictly  kept — the  deparr^re  cf  the 

fortanate  three  was  permitted  by   Don  Fernando — but  in  this  las: 

atremity  Barker  broke  it.     The  boat  in  which  the  mutineers  had 

made  their  adventurous  voyage  had  been  lonj  moored  at  the  back  of 

Goremment  House  ;  but  the  old  Governor,  tempted  by  an  o5er  of 

forty  dollars,  had  at  last  sold  her.  **  masts,  oars,  sails,  and  a^:. "  to  one 

of  the  Spanish  merchants.     In  the  month  of  June.  Barker,  enlar^in.: 

upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  old  boat,  oifered  to  build  one  for 

the  Governor.      This  proposition  met  with  a  ready  approval  but 

when  the  boat  was  finished,  Barker,  pretending  that  she  was  to-j  small. 

offered  to  build  a  larger  one,  if  the  ( Governor  would  permit  him  to  get 

stores,  &c.,  in  his  name.      This  was  conceded,  and  in  three  weeks 

Barker,  Lesly,  and  Russen  completed  a  three-oared  whaleboat,  and 

fitted  her  with  sails  and  provisions,  on  the  Governor's  credit. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  on  Saturday  night,  the  4th  July,  Barker. 
Lesly,  Russen,  and  a  man  named  Roberts,  *•  formerly  mate  of  a  brig." 
crept  out  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  slipping  down  the  nver, 
got  out  to  sea.  On  Monday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  their  flight  wa> 
discovered,  and  the  Governor,  in  a  furious  rage  at  being  outwitted. 
dispatched  six  soldiers  and  a  crew,  with  orders  to  **  bring  back  the 
Englishmen,  dead  or  alive."  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  in 
a  week  the  soldiers  returned,  without  having  seen  the  fugitives. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  townsjxrople,  among  whom  the 
Englishmen  were  liked  and  the  (k)vernor  cordially  detested,  began  to 
ridicule  his  Excellency  with  the  proverbial  Spanish  freedom  of  popular 
speech,  for  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
luckless  four,  Porter,  Lyons,  Cheshire,  and  Shiers,  who  remained.  In 
Tain  did  the  poor  fellows  plead  their  innocence  and  good  conduct. 
In  vain  did  their  black-eyed  wives  weep,  and  their  tawny  kinsfolk 
remonstrate  with  justice.  The  four  were  ironed  tOLrether,  and  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  Valdivia,  and  the  English  Consul  at  Valparaiso 
having  been  communicated  with,  a  schooner  was  sent  which  brought 
them  to  Callao — a  port  not  altogether  unknown  to  several  illustrious 
Victorians  in  the  present  day-  -and  here  the  dreaded  Mason  got  them 
at  last.  The  "  Blonde ''  took  them  to  Valjjaiaiso,  when  they  were 
pbced  on  board  the  "  North  Star,"  28  guns,  and  sent  to  England. 

.Arrived  once  more  in  London,  they  were  placed  in  the  *'  Leviathan" 
hulk,  and  then  shipped  (with  a  fresh  batch  of  convicts)  on  board  the 
"Sarah,"  and  sent  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there  to  be  tried  for 
their  lives.  One  can  fancy  the  pleasant  time  these  poor  devils  must 
have  enjoyed,  speculating  on  their  fate,  and  imagination  does  not 
refuse  to  suggest  the  stories  of  the  liorrors  of  Hell's  dates  with  which 
they  would  beguile  the  time  and  attention  of  the  convict  *'new 
chums  ''  A  **  prison-ship  '*  in  those  days  was  an  excellent  preparatory 
school  for  the  gallows.  Arrived  in  Hohart  Town  on  the  29th  March, 
1837,  they  were  tried  before  the  Chief  Justice,  for  "piratically  seizing 
the  brig  *  Frederick,'"  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Their  case, 
however,  excited  some  interest,  and  they  ai)pealed  to  the  "  English 
Judges."  These  gentlemen  were  merciful,  and  conmiuted  the  death- 
penalty  to  "hard  labour  for  life.' 
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Their  perilous  journey,  their  strange  adventures,  their  three  yt 
of  freedom  in  the  old  Spanish  town,  resulted  only  in  a  change 
prisons.     Port  Arthur  was  substituted  for  Macquarie  Harbour. 

Barker,  Lesly,  and  Russen,  were  never  heard  of  again.  Whet 
they  were  wrecked  on  that  stormy  coast,  killed  by  Indians,  picked 
by  a  stray  ship,  and  returned  to  civilization,  or  striking  on  some  sav 
island  colonized  another  Pitcaim,  no  one  can  tell,  Despite  tl 
treachery,  their  romantic  story  makes  one  hope  that  they  got  tl 
longed-for  liberty  at  last. 


BUCKLEY,  THE  ESCAPED  CONVICT. 


[VERY  country  can  claim  for  itself  a  Robinson  Crusoe  of  home 
^^    manufacture.     He  of  Australia  is  William  Buckley. 
^F*      The  story  of  this  gentleman's  Selkirkian  experiences  is  in  good 
truth  an  old  one,  for  not  only  is  his  name  familiar  enough  to  all 
Australians,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria.    As  the  majority  of  reading  Australians  are  aware — Victoria, 
or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  Port  Phillip,  was  twice  colonized — first, 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Collins,    and,  secondly,  by   Batman   and 
Fawkner.     The  first  was  a  forced,  the  second  a  voluntary  colonisa- 
tion.   Governor  Collins  came  in  1803,  with  convicts.     Batman  and 
Fawkner  came  in   1835,  with  free  men.     Buckley  belonged  to  the 
first  expedition,   and,  the  only  white   man  who   remained   in   the 
country,  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  second.     He  was  one  of  the 
convicts  brought  out  by  Governor  Collins,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  the  bush  and  maintaining  himself  there  for  thirty-two  years.     His 
"picture  in  little"  has  been  often  painted,  but  as  perhaps  few  persons 
are  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  life  and  adventures,  this  sketch 
(compiled  from  an  account  of  his  wanderings  written  by  himself)  may 
not  prove  unacceptable. 

William  Buckley  was  born  in  1780  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire. 
His  parents  were  poor  folk,  who  cultivated  young  William  upon  a 
little  oatmeal.  He  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  but  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  left  them,  and  never  saw  them  more.  Apprenticed  to  a 
bricklayer  he  scorned  the  hod,  and  longed,  like  Nerval,  to  ''  follow  to 
the  field  some  warlike  lord."  His  father  objected,  but  the  Norval 
parallel  still  holding  good,  "  Heaven  soon  granted  what  his  sire 
denied."  A  sergeant  in  the  Cheshire  militia,  assisted  by  ten  guineas 
bounty,  proved  too  much  for  parental  advice,  and  William  enlisted. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  prize  for  any  recruiting  sergeant.  His  height 
was  gigantic,  his  strength  excessive,  and  his  brain-power  feeble.  He 
made  a  capital  soldier.  Getting  into  the  King's  Own  (^4th  Foot),  he 
was  sent  to  Holland,  and  fought  there,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  hand. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  indulged 
in  "riotous  habits."  His  Dutch  experiences  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  an  improving  kind.  Possibly  the  army  swore  as  terribly  in 
Flanders  in  the  days  of  Buckley  as  it  did  in  those  of  Captain  Tobias 
Shandy.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  Buckley  would  seem  to  have 
borne  rather  a  bad  character;  and  being,  as  he  neatly  puts  it, 
"  implicated  in  an  offence  that  rendered  me  liable  to  punishment  "-  - 
to  wit,  receiving  stolen  property — was  tried  at  Chatham,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  the  hulks.    After  six  months'  work  at  the  forlificatious 
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of  Woolwich,  he  was  ordered  on  board  the  "Calcutta,"  bound  fof'j 
Australia;  and  from  this  dale  his  story,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  it,  may  be  said  to  commence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  of  the  Royal  Marines  (who  had 
previously  been  Judge- Advocate  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
at  its  establishment  by  Governor  Phillip),  had  been  compensated  for 
loss  of  legitimate  promotion  by  the  governorship  of  the  projected 
colony  of  Van  Diemen'a  land.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
shiijs  "  Calcutta  "  and  "  Ocean,"  with  instructions  to  form  a  convict 
settlement  on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  27th 
April,  1S03,  left  England  for  that  purpose.  A  journal  kept  by  the 
Rev,  R.  Knopwood,  chajilain  on  board  the  "Calcutta,"  gives  us  some 
particulars  of  the  adventure. 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  voyage,  the  exjjedition  sighted  Port 
Phillip  Heads  at  5  a.m.  on  the  9th  October,  and  moored  in  the  bay. 
After  some  prospecting  of  the  adjoining  land,  it  was  resolved  lo  go 
higher  up  the  bay,  and  eventually  near  Point  Lonsdale  a  site  was 
fixed  on  for  the  new  city,  and  the  stores  were  disembarked.  On  the 
aSth  October,  at  S  a.m.  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  and  it  being  the 
King's  birthday  into  the  bargain,  some  waste  of  powder  was  occa- 
sioned. The  convicts  were  then  divided  into  gangs  and  put  to  work  ; 
and  after  a  skirmish  or  two  with  the  blacks,  the  colonists  began  to 
shake  themselves  down.  Our  hero  Buckley  was  by  this  time  in  3 
position  of  some  importance,  and  Mr.  Knopwood  records  that  on  the 
and  November  a  complaint  was  made  to  him  by  the  future  Cnisoe 
that  "one  Robert  Cannady  had  defrauded  Buckley,  the  '  Governor's 
servant,'  of  a  waistcoat."  Hearing  the  case  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, the  worthy  chaplain  upheld  Buckley's  cause,  and  ordered  the 
waistcoat  to  be  given  up.  Notwithstanding  his  apparently  comfortable 
condition  Buckley  was  discontented.  He  complained  that  the  rope's- 
end  was  a  little  too  freely  administered,  and  that  the  work  was  loo 
hard.  A  magazine  and  storehouse  were  the  first  public  buildings 
erected,  and  upon  these  Buckley^in  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  his  early 
lessons  under  the  Cheshire  bricklayer— was  employed.  He  had  becB 
brickmaking  or  bricklaying  for  about  three  months  when  he  resolvedi: 
to  attempt  his  escape.     Such  attempts  were  frequent. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  wild  notion  abroad  that  Cali- 
fornia was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  that 
Sydney  was  within  easy  walking  distance.  The  prisoners  were  not 
very  closely  watched  ;  some  of  them  were  employed  at  some  distance 
from  the  barracks,  and  escape  was  not  difficult  ;  but  the  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  rendered  any  projected  stroll  10  China  or 
California  a  serious  mallur,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  poor 
ignorant  fellows  relumed  with  gaunt  frames  and  hungry  faces,  begging 
to  be  flogged  and  fed.  The  Rev.  Knopwood's  journal  is  full  (rf 
attempted  escapes,  but  he  usually  records  one  of  two  results — a  return 
or  a  death.  The  soldiers  shot  at  any  escaping  convict,  and  if  ihey 
missed  him,  the  settlement  would  content  itself  with  (he  surety, 
proved  by  sad  exjierience,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  return  to  tl 
camp,  or  his  dead  body  would  be  brought  in  by  some  exploring  partfi 
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On  the  27th  of  December,  one  of  these  "  escapes  "  took  place. 

At  9  p,iii.  six  convicts  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape,  of  whom 

fioddiqr  was  one.     They  were  beiet  by  a  look-out  party,  and  one 

am  was  shot    His  name  was  Charles  Shaw.    The  next  night  great 

frei  were  seen  at  a  distance,  and  supposed  to  be  lit  by  the  runaways. 

Ota  the  6th  of  January  a  search  was  made,  the  worthy  chaplain  him- 

idf  anned  and  assisting,  but  without  any  effect    The  colony  became 

ahnned.    Six  men  away  in  the  bush  was  a  bad  example.    The  next 

.d^  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  a  select  body  of  marines  were 

ient  in  parBuh  of  the  fugitives,  but  though  they  were  tracked  for  fifty 

mila^  they  could  not  be  discovered.     &lieving  that  the  absconders 

ftaddied  in  the  bush,  the  commandant  was  satisfied,  and  refrained 

Aon  further  exertions.    On  the   6th  of  January,  one  of  the  party, 

•named  M'Allender,  came  in  and  surrendered,  giving  up  a  gun  which 

iic  had  stolen.    He  said  that  all  the  others  luul  died  or  been  lost  in 

^faie  bosh.    This  intelligence  was  for  the  colonists  satbfactory,  and  in 

fismr  days  the  occurrence  was  almost  forgotten.     Indeed,  the  Cover- 

and  hisoflfcers  had  something  more  interesting  than  convicts' 

to  occupy  their  minds. 

From  the  voy  first  landing  the  people  had  grumbled  at  the 

and  the  climate.      It  was  the  height  of  summer.      The 

averaged  i  lo^  in  the  sun.     Fires  were  frequent ;  once, 

Misdeed,  the  huts  of  the  officers  and  marines  and  the  marquees 

^titfBMdves  were  neariy  consumed.    The  soil  was  sandy  and  uninviting, 

^He  sunrounding  country  barren   and  grim.      Water  was   not  loo 

^l>QDdant,  and  as  yet  no  river  of  any  imporunce  had  been  discovered. 

CToDins  had  not  the  wit  or  the  luck  to  penetrate  to  the  Varra,  or  to 

<^oa5l  to  the  Barwon,  and  disgusted  with  the  inhospitable  r*oil,  he 

yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  and  broke  up  the  settlement 

'iTjc  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  January  were  spent  in  re-embarking  the 

^^^Mvicts,   stores,    and   soldiers,  and  by   daylight   of  the  30th   Fort 

Rjillip  was  deserted.     It  had  been  colonized  for  the  space  of  three 

Months,  and  during  that  time  one  child  had  been  born.    **  On  the  5th 

^  November,"  says  the  chaplain,     **  Sergeant  Thomas's   wife   was 

^ivcrcd  of  a  boy,  the  first  child  of  Euroi^ean  parents  born  at  Port 

Kiillip."    This  boy  was  named  Hobart. 

The  record  of  the  chaplain's  experiences,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
*Ne  to  follow  it,  ends  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
^y  of  the  desertion.  "  At  3  p.m.,"  says  he,  "  I  dined  with  the 
Governor."  Perhaps  the  conversation  at  that  dinner  was  not  without 
'^erence  to  the  fate  of  Buckley  and  his  comjwnions.  1  can  imagine 
the  good  chaplain  sighing  over  his  glass,  and  mentally  congratulating 
l^JC  repentant  M'AUender  upon  the  good  sense  which  induced  him  to 
wtam  to  bondage.  There  could  be  no  hope  for  the  runaways  now. 
Even  i(  by  some  wild  chance,  a  hardier  absconder  succeeded  in 
<iragging  himself  back  to  camp,  eager  for  the  lash  and  loaf,  his  tardy 
penitence  must  come  too  late.  The  hot  January  sun  would  glare 
down  now  but  upon  deserted  and  unfinished  buildings,  bared  spaces 
of  ground,  and  all  the  melancholy  ruin  of  abandoned  habitations. 
Convict  M'Allender  himself,  snugly  disposed  in  the  lower  deck  of  the 
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"  Ocean,"  might  feel  not  unindined  to  plume  his  ruffled  feathers  at 
the  good  fortune  which  had  preserved  him  from  the  hideous  fate  of 
his  unhappy  companions. 

Let  us  see  what  that  fate  was. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3-jih  of  December  this  occurred.  .■Vt  sunset, 
the  hour  of  returning  to  the  shed,  four  men— one  of  whom  had 
ixtssession  of  agun  obtained  from  the  Governor's  garden— sneaked 
round  the  partially  finished  buildings,  and  took  to  the  bush.  A  sentry 
challenged,  and  receiving  no  reply,  fired,  and  shot  the  last  of  the  parly. 
The  others  ran  for  the  best  part  of  four  hours,and  though  pursued,  were 
not  re-captured.  That  night  they  camped  on  the  bank  of  a  creek, 
and  in  the  morning  pushed  on  again  with  redoubled  vigour.  They 
had  some  bread  and  meat,  sundry  ten  pots,  the  gun  before  mentioned, 
and  an  iron  kettle.  It  was  resolved  to  head  for  6}  dney ;  and  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  that  city,  the  adventurers  set  their 
backs  directly  against  it,  and  made  straight  towards  the  present  site 
of  Melbourne. 

They  crossed  the  Varra,  and  reached  the  Vawang  hills  on  the 
third  da)''s  journey.  Here  the  last  particle  of  the  treasured  bread 
and  meal  was  consumed,  Sydney  was  distant,  and  stan'alion  imminent. 
Buckley,  who  by  virtue  of  his  size  and  courage  was  elected  leader  of 
the  part}',  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  sea-coast,  where  mussels  and  limpets 
might  keep  life  in  them.  With  some  difficulty  they  made  their  way 
to  the  beach,  and  wandered  along  it  for  three  days,  subsisting  on  gum, 
fish,  and  limpets.  They  broiled  their  poor  fare  on  the  embers,  having 
flung  away  their  kettle  on  the  second  day's  march,  as  being  loo  heavy 
to  carry,  it  was  found,  Buckley  says,  thirty-two  years  afterH'ards  by 
a  ploughing  settler.  By  this  time  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
bay,  and  from  their  lair  could  see  the  "Calcutta"  lying  at  anchor 
below  them.  Maddened  by  hunger,  and  des]ierate  with  dread  of 
death,  the  grim  philosophy  of  the  lash  and  loaf  overlook  them.  They 
lighted  fires  by  night  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  settlement,  and 
hoisted  their  ragged  garments  on  trees  by  day.  Once  a  boat — 
probably  the  one  with  our  armed  chaplain — was  seen  to  approach, 
and  a  rescue  was  hailed  with  a  sort  of  dismal  delight,  but  she  returned 
vithout  seeing  their  signals,  and  hope  vanished. 

For  six  days  the  miserable  wretches  siar\-ed  within  sight  of  their 
prison  home,  and  at  last  plucked  up  courage  to  make  a  last  effort  for 
life.  They  told  Buckley  that  they  had  determined  to  retrace  their 
steps  round  the  bay  to  the  settlement,  and  urged  him  to  accompany 
them.  The  desperate  giant  refused.  He  would  have  liberty  at  any 
harard.  Death  in  the  gloomy  swamps,  the  fantastic  underwood,  or 
the  barren  sand-hills,  seemed  not  so  terrible  as  the  death-in-life  of  the 
convict  sheds,  'i'hey  might  go  if  they  pleased,  he  would  remain. 
They  did  so,  and  all  bui  one  (M'Allender,  who  carried  the  now  useless 
gunj  met  the  fate  ihey  dreaded. 

Buckley,    left   to    himself,    turned   his  face   to    the    wilderness, 

BTid  df^edly  set  out  in  search  of  Sydney.     "How  I  could  have 

deceived  myself  into  a  belief  of  reaching  it,"  he  says,  "  Is  astonishing, 

,    .    .     Ihe  whole  affair  was  in  fact  a  species  of  m.adneas."     For 
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wren  days    he   ttavelted,  swimming   rivers,  fording   creeks,    and 

pfangiiig  through  scrub.    Hb  hope  was  to  follow  the  coast-line  until 

he  reached  his  destinadon.    He  lived  on  shell-fish,  gum,  and  the 

iDps  0^  young  plants.    On  the  sixth  day  the  climate  grew  warmer. 

This  add^  to  his  distress,  for  it  increased  his  thirst     He  began  to 

have  difficulty  in  finding  food,  and  coming  to  two  rocks  that  stood 

doK  tog^her,  flung  himself  down  between  them  in  despair.    The 

rising  tide  drove  him  out  of  his  miserable  refuge,  and  climbing  to  the 

top^  he  slept,  and  hoped  to  die. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  found  something  which  cheered 

him.    All  thxoui^  the  journey  the  runaways  had  seen  and  heard  the 

natives.    Buckley  had  twice  swam  a  creek  to  escape  from  them,  and 

at  lught  the  forest  was  glow-wormed  with  their  fires.    The  djring 

wreii^ — ^he  had  been  witfiout  food  for  three  days  and  was  at  the  last 

gup— came  upon  a  smouldering  log.      The  sight  gave  him  new 

cnogies.    He  tore  down  some  berries,  roasted  and  ate  them,  and 

searching  a  little  further  found  a  '^  great  supply  of  shell-fish."    At 

this  place  he  remained  for  more  than  a  week,  and  then  coming  to  a 

big  lodE,  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  cliff,  from  which  a  plentiful 

stream  d  fresh  water  continually  gushed,  he  made  himself  a  sort  of 

hut   Here  he  lived  in  rude  contentment,  and  feeding  on  shell-fish 

vid  a  sort  of  wild  berry,  began  to  experience  the  delights  of  freedom. 

He  was  soon  disturbed.     One  day  three  natives  appeared  and 

took  possession  of  his  home.     They  did  not  seem  terrified  at  his 

appearance,  but  ate  and  drank  (crayfish  and  water)  with  great  gusto. 

TTicy  were  dressed  in   opossum   skins,   and    armed    with    spears. 

Buckley,  weak  with  illness  and  unarmed,  made  no  resistance  to  their 

*jll,  and  they  bore  him  off  to  their  huts.     That  night  they  watched 

Wm  or  he  would  have  escaped.     In  the  morning,  after  a  vain  attempt 

to  obtain  such  remnants  of  his  woollen  stockings  as  time  and  the 

Aingle  had  left  him,  they  went  away,  and  he,  frightened  at  the  chance 

of  their  return,  took  to  the  bush.     For  some  months  he  wandered 

rfKwt,  living  the  life  of  a  wild  man,  and  subsisting  on  roots,  berries, 

and  shell-fish.     The  weather  set  in  gloomy  and  tempestuous.     He 

»JS  frequently  without  fire,  food,  or  shelter,  and  his  sleep  was  broken 

by  terror  of  the  natives.     The  physical  instinct  of  life-preservation 

oust  have  been  ver>-  strong  in  the  man  ;    a  less  stolid  animal  would 

have  got  rid  of  his  burden  long  ago.     One  day,  crawling  rather  than 

walking  through  the  scrub,  he  saw  a  mound  of  earth  with  a  spear 

sticking  up  out  of  the  top  of  it,  and  being  in  want  of  a  walking-stick, 

he  pulled  up  the  weapon.     That  spear  saved  his  life. 

Having  lain  down  that  night  under  a  tree,  at  grips  with  his  last 
enemy,  and  not  expecting  to  see  the  light  of  another  morning,  he  was 
perceived  by  two  lubras,  who  brought  their  husbands  in  great 
amazement  to  see  the  white  man.  The  husbands,  with  that  intelli- 
gence which  is  the  privilege  of  the  male  sex — saw  the  state  of  the  case 
at  a  glance.  A  great  warrior  had  been  buried  at  the  mound.  Great 
warriors,  as  all  the  world  knows,  change  into  white  men  after  death. 
Buckley  was  a  white  man  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  in  his  hand  the 
Ttry  spear  that  had  been  stuck  into  the  tomb.     Nothing  could  be 
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more  satisfactory,  and  saluting  the  half-starved  conTict,  by  the  name 
of  Murrangurk,  they  bore  him  off  to  their  huts,  with  much  shouting 
and  demonstrations  of  joy.  Luckily  for  the  restored  Murranguik, 
this  joviality  soon  took  the  practical  form  of  gum-water  and  chrysalids, 
upon  which  he  dined  heartily. 

.yter  a  terrific  corroboree,  in  which  the  women  beat  skin-drums 
until  they  fainted,  and  the  men  hacked  themselves  with  knives  until 
they  bled,  Buckley  was  duly  received  into  the  black  bosom  of  the 
IKople,  and  presented  with  a  nephew.  This  ready-made  relative 
jjroved  attentive,  and  Buckley  accepted  his  position  with  grace, 
reflecting  that  if  his  nephew  was  not  very  wise,  '■  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  uncle  having  lo  pay  his  tailor's  or  other  bills.  A  consolation,' 
he  adds  with  some  humour,  "that  many  uncles  would  be  glad  to- 
])ossess  with  equal  security." 

Buckley  soon  fell  in  with  the  customs  of  his  rescuers,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  years  lived  with  them  as  one  of  themselves,  joining  in  thek 
fights,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  their  councils. 

He  was  married  to  a  charming  but  faithless  woman. 
mindful  of  the  honour  done  her,  eloped  with  a  young  warrior  of  her 
own  race  a  fortnight  after  her  marriage.  Her  justly  indignant  relatives, 
however,  quickly  knocked  her  on  the  head,  and  upheld  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie.  Despite  his  ill-success  in  the  matrimonial  lottery, 
Buckley  ap])ears  lo  have  found  considerable  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lubras.  He  relates  with  calm  satisfaction  many  interesting  intrigues, 
and  pauses  frequently  in  his  narrative  to  heave  a  lender  sigh  at  ihe 
recollection  of  the  many  ladies  who  were  waddied  for  his  sake.  He 
became  at  la.st  a  sort  of  father  of  the  people,  presiding  in  the  council 
and  issuing  orders  to  the  senate.  The  tribe  which  originally  adapted 
him  were  almost  totally  destroyed  in  battle,  and  he  then  found  « 
home  among  the  friends  of  one  of  his  wives. 

His  account  of  his  wanderings  is  not  particularly  interesting. 
The  Australian  black  is  as  far  removed  from  Uncas  and  Chingachook, 
as  Uncas  and  Chingachook  are  from  reality.  Mr.  Buckley's  friends 
had  no  medicine  men,  no  tents,  no  (ireat  Spirit,  no  lawnskin  clothes, 
no  mocassins,  no  calumets,  and  no  buffalo.  They  were  simply  a  set 
of  repulsive,  filthy  savages,  who  daubed  themselves  with  mud,  and 
knew  no  pleasure  save  that  of  gorging.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Buckley's  narrative  shows  the  beautiful  fallacy  of  the  Native  poetic 
theory.  An  Australian  Romeo  would  bear  his  Juliet  off  with  the 
blow  of  a  club,  and  Juliet  would  prepare  herself  for  her  bridal  by 
'■  greasing  herself  irom  head  to  foot  with  the  kidney  fat  of  her  lover^ 
rival."     Poor  Paris! 

However,  here  and  there  we  get  amusing  hints  of  priiniliTe 
innocence.  In  happy  ignorance  of  cookery,  Mr.  Buckley's  friendi' 
eat  "all  kinds  of  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  reptile  and  treepmg  thing." 
They  have  no  notion  of  mechanical  nppliance,  and  a  rude  dam  that 
Buckley  made  astonished  them  greatly.  Their  arms  are  si>ears,  clubs, 
and  flint-headed  tomahawks,  and  they  spear  their  fish  and  dig  out 
their  wombats.  \o  genius  among  ihem  had  ever  invented  a  net  or  a 
snare.     They  keep  count  of  time  by  chalk-marks  on  the  arm.     They 
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paint  themselves  for  battle  or  feast.    They  bur)-  their  dead  in  mounds, 

or  suspend  them  in  trees.     They  eat  their  enemies,  having  previously 

grilled  them  between  heated  stones.     Affectionate  wives  prescr\-e  the 

knee-joints  of  their  dead  husbands  as  relics,  and  wear  them  round 

their  necks,  locket  fashion.     Deformed  children  are  instantly  brained, 

and  the  population  is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by  judicious 

ireeding  of  an  extensive  family.     A  child  ever)-  two  years  is  considered 

enough  for  every   reasonable  mother,  and  should  she   indulge   in 

more,  the  indignant  father  cracks  its  skull  against  the  nearest  tree. 

[Nothing  is  new,  you  see — not  even  Social  Science.]     Cannibalism  is 

a  luxury,  not  an  ordinary  practice :  but  Buckley  mentions  a  tribe 

called  the  Pallidurgbarrans,  who  eat  human  flesh  whenever  they  get  a 

chance,  and  employ  human  kidney  fat,  not  as  a  charmed  ungent  for 

the  increase  of  their  valour,  but  as  a  sort  of  Dundee  marmalade,  viz., 

"an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  at  breakfast.''      These  gentlemen 

are  the  colour  of  "  light  copper,  their  bodies  having  tremendously 

large  and  protruding  bellies."    They  ate  so  many  natives  at  last  that 

warwas  declared,  and  some  inglorious  Pellissier  drove  a  few  hundred 

of  them   into  a  cave,  and   setting   fire   to   the   surrounding   bu?h, 

saffocated  them  with  great  success. 

When  a  girl  is  born  she  is  instantly  promised  in  marriage,  and 
jrora  that  time  neither  she  herself  nor  her  mother  must  speak  to  the 
•ntcnded  son-in  law,  nor  the  son-in-law  to  them.  Marriage  is  quite  li 
^tf  «A/(f  with  these  people.  The  nearest  approach,  however,  that  they 
Dttke  to  civilization  is  in  popular  theology.  They  believe  that  the 
^rth  is  supported  on  props,  which  are  in  <  har^e  of  an  old  iiiaii  who 
lives  at  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  earth.  C)crasional]\  this  old 
man  sends  a  message  to  say  that  unless  he  i:ets  a  -^iii'j'ly  of  tomahawks 
and  rope  to  cut  and  tie  more  proi>s  with,  the  earth  will  "  lto  by  the  run, 
^d  all  hands  will  be  smothered.'  r)ne  (>(  the^c  mc.s>a-L^  arrivcrl 
*hile  Buckley  was  there,  and  he  says  tliat  inten>c  cxcilcineni  j.rc\ ailed, 
^nd  tomahawks  galore  were  sent  on  lo  tlie  ''old  man."  ''Wiw*  thi- 
knowing  old  juggling  thief  is,'*  says  }5u(  kley,  "1  ( onld  never  make 
'^ui.  However,  it  is  only  one  of  the  same  sort  of  r(;i)bcries  whi(  h  are 
practised  in  the  other  countries  of  what  are  railed  C'liri>tendom.' 
Popular  theology  is  accustonied  to  cry  out  for  "mure  props.  ' 

At  last,  after  thirty-two  years   of  savage   life,  }Ju(  kley  met  two 

natives,  one  of  whom  carried  a  flag  over  his  shoulders.     He  had  loni; 

^'ven  up  all  hope  of  meeting  with  white  men  :  he  had  forizotien  his 

language  and  almost  his  name,  hut  the  sight  of  the  Hag  gave  him  a 

strange  shock.     The  natives  told  him  that  they  had  seen  a  vessel  at 

anchor  in  Port  J^hilli])  Bay,  near  the  Indented  lleads,  and,  all   hands 

having  left  her  on  a  boat  cxi)edition   up  the  river,  they  had  climbed 

on  board  and  helped  themselves.     They  proposed  to   IJuckley  to  go 

back  with  them  and   help  to  decoy  the  ])eople  on  shore,  when  they 

would  kill  them  and  seize  the  cargo.     Xow  for  the  first  time  the  hope 

of  escape  from  the  hideous  liberty  he  had  sought  arose.    He  ])retended 

to  fall  in  with  their  views,  and  goin^  down  to  the  seashore,  made 

every  eflfort  to  privately  attract  the  attention  of  the  new  comers.      But 

he  had  forgotten  the  English  tongue,  and  could  only  make  hoarse  and 
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unintelligible   noises.     Twice  a   boat   approached   I 
hearing  his  frantic  gibberish  and  seeing  his  sa\ 
laughed  and  pulled  ofl". 

While  watching  the  vessel,  the  natives  told  him  that  some  yean 
before  another  vessel  had  anchored  in  the  same  place,  and  two  white 
men  were  brought  ashore  by  four  or  five  others,  who  tied  ihem  MH 
trees  and  shot  tlieiii,  leaving  their  bodies  bound.  There  were  many 
such  mysteries  of  the  sea  in  those  time?. 

In  a  few  days  more  the  vessel  departed,  and  poor  Buckley  going 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  her  crew  land,  found  a  white  man** 
grave — grim  answer  to  his  hopes  and  prayers.  A  few  months  after 
this  he  found  a  boat  stranded  on  the  shore,  and  learned  that  tww 
sailors  had  been  saved  and  well-treated  by  the  natives,  who  wished  to 
bring  them  to  him,  but  that  the  castaways,  suspicious  and  ill  at 
ease,  had  gone  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Varra.  There  they  were 
savagely  murdered.  A  vessel  would  seem  to  have  been  wrecked 
somewhere  on  the  coast,  for  barrels  were  found.  One  of  these 
contained  what  Buckley,  who  found  it,  supposed  to  be  beer  or  w 
but  the  flavour  appeared  "  horribly  offensive  "  to  him,  and  he  slaved 
the  cask. 

At  last  his  "  good  time"  arrived.  One  day  two  young  native* 
met  him,  and,  waving  coloured  handkerchiefs,  informed  him  ihst 
three  white  and  six  black  men  had  been  landed  from  a  ship  which 
had  gone  away  again,  and  that  they  had  erected  two  tents.  The 
natives  suggested  murder  and  robbery,  and  told  Buckley  that  they 
were  in  search  of  another  tribe  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  white  men 
more  effectually.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  Buckley  started  for 
the  white  camp,  and,  reaching  it  next  day,  sat  down  at  some  little 
distance  and  made  signs  to  his  countrymen.  His  strange  colour,  his 
wild  garb,  and  his  gigantic  height  appeared  to  alarm  them,  but  thejf, 
spoke  kindly  to  him.  Buckley  could  neither  understand  nor  reply^ 
At  last  one  man  offered  him  some  bread,  "  calling  it  by  its  name," 
as  he  did  so,  Buckley  says,  "  a  cloud  appeared  to  jiass  from  over  n . 
brain,  and  I  repeated  that  and  other  English  words  after  him." 
They  took  him  to  their  tents  and  gave  him  biscuit,  tea,  and  meaL 
He  showed  them  the  initials  W.  B.  on  one  of  his  arms,  and  they 
regarded  him  as  a  shipwrecked  seaman.  Little  by  little  he  recovered 
the  use  of  his  tongue,  and  could  s]x-ak  with  them.  They  told  him 
that  the  vessel  which  had  landed  them  would  be  back  from  Laun- 
teston  in  a  few  days  with  more  people  and  a  fresh  supply  of  tools ; 
and  that  they  were  about  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  had  alreatfy 
bought  land  of  the  native  chiefs.  "Thi.s,"  says  Buckley,  "I  knei 
could  not  have  been,  because,  unlike  other  savage  communities  o 
people,  they  have  no  chiefs  claiming  or  possessing  superior  right  0 
the  soil,  theirs  being  only  as  heads  of  families." 

The    natives    now    began  to   assemble   in   great   numbers,   i 
announced  to  Buckley  their   intention  of  killing  the  new  seltlen 
desiring  him   to   aid    them,    and    threatening  him   that  they  woul 
sacrifice  him  with  the  weaker  party  if  he  refused.     Buckle>'  Wlljj 
little  frightened  at  this,  but  succeeded  in  persuading  his  old  frier 
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ID  wait  until  the  return  of  the  ship,  when,  he  said,  the  amount  ot 
phmder  would  be  increased.  The  ship  not  returning  as  soon  as  was 
cqKcted,  the  natives  b^an  to  groir  impatient,  and  then  Buckley, 
tfnowing  off  all  disguise,  openly  sided  with  the  white  men,  and, 
aning  himself  with  a  gun,  vowed  he  would  shoot  through  the  head 
ths  first  man  who  flung  a  spear.  This  threat,  and  a  promise  of 
!  vfimited  presents,  kept  them  quiet,  and  at  last  the  vessel  arrived. 
She  brought  Batman  and  his  party,  and  having  landed  the  stores, 
ittnmcd  next  day  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.    Buckle)-  now  told  his 

2,  and  Mr.  Wedge  promised  to  use  his  interest  with  Governor 
nr  to  get  him  a  free  pardon.  He  was  installed  in  the  meantime 
aampRter  and  guide  to  the  expedition.  When  the  vessel  returned, 
IttBiin  went  on  board  and  fired  off  his  gun  as  a  signal  to  Buckley 
tint  his  pardon  had  arri\-ed.  The  next  day  he  received  that 
fament,  dated  25th  August,  1835,  exactly  thirty-two  years  from  the 
4teof  his  landing  from  the  ship  *' Calcutta." 

B7  this  vessel  instructions  were  brought  to  the  directors  of  the 
coBpony  to  proceed  further  up  the  Yarra,  and  in  three  days  the  site 
<f  IMboume  was  marked  out.  The  next  vessel  brought  Mr. 
CdKbnuid  and  a  number  of  settlers,  to  whom  Buckley  was  engaged 
•inteipreter,  at  a  salary  of  ^50  a  year  and  rations.  He  accom- 
inied  them  in  an  exploring  expedition,  and  assisted  Mr.  Batman  to 
odd  the  "first  habitation  regularly  formed  at  Port  Phillip,"  a  house 
ttBttman'shill. 

The  tide   of  immigration  now  poured   into   the   new    settle- 

Jamt,  and    Melbourne   became  a    townshi'i).      Captain    I^onsdale 

(of  Buckley's  old  regiment)  came  over  with  a  detachment  of  the  4th 

to  assume  the  command  of  the  colony,  and    made    Buckley   his 

posonal  attendant.      He   was   now    in    clover,    was    well-dressed, 

*dl-fed,   and    a    man    of    no    small    importance.     He  quarrelled 

»ith  a  Mr.   Fawkner  from  Launceston,   "who  had   been  an   old 

Wtler,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  company.''      He  acted  as 

constable,  and  hunted  down  and  apprehended  a  black-fellow  for 

BKng  a  shepherd.     (k)vemor  Bourke  and  several  officers  of  the  New 

South  Wales  Government  visiting  the  place,  Buckley  received  him 

*l  the  head  of  100  natives  "ranked  in  line,  and  saluting  him  by 

pWting  their  hands  to  their  foreheads"  as  he  directed.   The  Governor 

Ws  interested  in   the   "wild  white  man,"  and  asked   him   many 

^Mstions  about  his  wild  life.     Buckley  replied  with  suitable  dignity, 

wd  ended  by  accompanying  His  Excellency  into  the  interior — about 

2S  far  as  Mordialloc — and  showing  him  the  lions.     On  his  return  he 

heard  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gellibrand  and  Mr.  Hesse,  and  volunteered 

to  look  for  them.    The  loss  of  these  gentlemen  threw  the  settlement 

into  a  great  state  of  consternation.     They  had  attempted  to  ride  from 

Geelong  to   Melbourne,  and   had  been  lost  in  the  hush.     It  was 

generally  thought  that  they  were  murdered  by  the  blacks,  and  several 

natives  were  shot  without  the  slightest  reason.     All  search  for  the 

missing  men    proved    unsuccessful,   and    Buckley    returned.      An 

absconder  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  being  apprehended  about  this 

time,  Buckley  was  sent  in  charge  of  him  to  launceston,  and  returned 
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Fyans,  wlio  had  been 


in  a  steam -vessel,   having  on   board  Ca|jt 
appointed  Resident  Alagistrale  at  Geelong. 

He  now  seems  to  have  been  discontented  with  his  position, 
"and  finding  that  some  persons  were  always  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  my  interests,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  result, 
I  determined  on  resigning  office,  and  en  leaving  a  colony  where  my 
services  were  so  little  known,  and  so  badly  appreciated  by  the 
principal  authorities." 

On  the  j8th  December,  1837,  Buckley  sailed  from  Melbourne, 
in  the  "  Yarra  Yarra,"  and  landed  in  Hobart  Town  on  the  loth  of 
Januar)',  following.  Here  he  was  made  much  of,  public-houses  were 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  strangtrs  stood  treat  to  him.  One  gentle- 
man took  him  to  the  theatre,  and  "  one  of  the  performers  came  to 
ask  me  if  I  would  like  to  visit  the  place  again  and  come  upon  the 
st.ige."  Buckley,  with  that  wild  desire  to  go  "behind  the  scenes" 
which  thirty-two  years  of  Itarbarism  had  not  shaken  out  of  him,  said 
that  he  would  like  it  much.  The  next  day,  however,  he  discovered 
the  reason  of  his  friend's  kindness,  he  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the 
.\nglo-.\ustralian  giant!  "I  soon,"  says  he,  "gave  a  denial  to  any 
.such  display,  very  much  to  the  mortiflcation,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, of  the  stage  manager,  who  had  publicly  notified  my 
apjiearance,"  I  wonder  who  was  this  ingenious  dog.  He  doubtless 
gauged  the  public  taste  accurately — ^Buckley  would  have  been  a 
"good  draw.'' 

Shortly  afterwards  a  Mr.  Cults,  one  of  his  old  shipmates  in  the 
"Calcutta,"  who  had  now  become  a  wealthy  and  respectable  settler 
near  Green  Ponds,  made  interest  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Buckley 
was  appointed  assistant  storekeeper  at  the  Hobart  Town  Immigrants 
Home;  and  when  that  establishment  was  broken  up,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Female  Nursery  as  gatekeeper. 

At  the  Immigrants  Home  he  "  became  acquainted  with  a  family 
consisting  of  3  respectable  mechanic,  his  wife  and  daughter, "  and  the 
mechanic  being  killed  by  the  natives  near  the^  Murray  River,  Buckley 
proposed  for  the  widow  and  was  accepted.  He  was  married  in 
March,  1840. 

Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  jiaid  off  Ijy  the  Convict  llepartment, 
with  a  pension  of  ^12  a  year,  and  on  this,  and  a  subscription  raised 
by  his  friends,  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  February, 
1K56,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
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THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  LAND  BUBBLE. 


[ONG  the  many  bubbles  of  speculation  that,  reflecting  in  their 
ihinii^  skies  prismatic  worlds  of  fortune,  have  been  destined  to 
bant  in  the  most  commonplace  of  soapsuds,  it  would  be  unfair 
the  specnlation-bom  colony  of  South  Australia.  But,  though 
so  magnificently  blown  as  its  prototype  of  the  South  Ses^, 
vr  reflecting  such  elegit  foolishness  as  that  most  glorious  bladder 
UDm  in  the  Rue  Quicamfoix,  the  South  Australian  bubble  was  quite 
mtuuf  and  quite  as  dangerous.  Luckily,  a  fact  unsuspected  by  its 
\kmx  sated  it  from  bursting — the  soapsuds  were  made  with  mineral 
iMf|  the  pnnmers  of  the  floating  globe  fell  into  a  quagmire,  but 
fMad  a  copper  mine. 

In  the  year  1829,  Captain  Sturt,  exploring  the  Mumimbidgee, 
caw  Id  Lake  Alexandrina — a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
laf  bjr  fixty  in  breadth — and  discovered  the  future  province  of 
SnA  Australia.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his  discovery  was 
yriiGshed  in  London  a  little  book  entitled,  A  Letter  from  Sydney, 
edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Gouger,  and  written  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield. 

I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  give  in  this 
phoean  exhaustive  article  upon  the  immigration  question,  still  less 
to  comment  at  length  upon  the  system  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  but 
iilfht  sketch  of  the  scheme  laid  down  by  that  ingenious  theorist 
>ay  not  be  altogether  unacceptable. 

The  Letter  from  Sydney  produced,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  a 
pofound  sensation  upon  speculators  in  England.  Its  author  was  a 
Ban  of  ability,  and  wrote  with  taste  and  elegance.  Placing  the  most 
aidacious  misstatements  side  by  side  with  the  most  brilliant  sketches 
of  place  and  people,  he  covered  the  fallacy  of  his  argument  by  the 
kiOiance  of  his  wit.  The  catherine-wheels  flashed  so  dazzlingly 
Ibt  one  could  not  see  how  slender  was  the  stick  on  which 
Acy  turned.  The  Letter  from  Sydney  was  written  with  a  purpose. 
It  purported  to  be  from  the  i>en  of  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  fortune,  who,  emigrating  to  Australia  under  the  impression 
that  his  easily-purchased  land  would  prove  remunerative,  found 
lumself  poor  for  want  of  the  means  to  develop  his  riches — 
fcr  want  of  men  to  hew  down  his  magnificent  forests  of  timber, 
tenants  to  rent  his  fat  and  fertile  farm  land,  and  miners  to  bring  to 
Ibc  surface  his  wealth  of  iron,  coal,  and  copper.  Interspersed  with 
exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery  and  humorous  sketches  of  colonial 
discomfort,  and  colonial  society,  he  draws  a  succession  of  pictures  of 
the  misery  which  would  befall  the  landowners  whenever  the  cessation 
of  convict-shipping  should   leave  them  dependent  on   free  labour. 
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Having  thus  prepared  the  mind  of  his  reader  for  some  sweeping 
reform,  Mr.  Wakefield  proposes  his  modest  remedy — to  raise  the 
price  of  land.     Cheap  land  makes  dear  labour ;  for  the  working-man 
who  by  economy  and  industry  accumulates  enough  money  to  purchtK 
a  "  house  and  home,'*  will  decline  to  hire  himself  to  reap  those  frmtl 
which  he  shall  not  enjoy.     Cheap  land  makes  cheap  independence^ 
and  cheap  independence  is  fatal  to  individual  wealth.     The  author  of 
a  Letter  from  Sydney  pointed  out  with  dismay  that  in  a  countij 
where  **  common  "  labourers  could  maintain  themselves  without  seek- 
ing hired  service,  the  "  gentleman  "  who  desired  to  sell  timber,  gtaio^ 
or  coals,  must  hew,  reap,  and  dig  for  himself,  and  such  proceediofi 
have  been  disdained  by  "  gentlemen  "  in  all  ages.     In  this  wretdied 
country  of  Australia  Mr.  Wakefield  found  that  "intellect  and  refine 
ment,"  as  he  viewed  them — that  is  to  say,  the  reading  of  purposeIe» 
novels  and  the  lettered  leisure  of  the  idle  wealthy, — were  altogether  at 
a  discount,  and  that  the  "  common  "  folk,  such  as  mechanics,  farm 
labourers,  and  men  who  ought  to  be  dying  by  inches  in  factories,  or 
starving  unmurmuringly  in  the  overpopulated  agricultural  districts  rf 
England,  were  the  only  people  who  could  "  enjoy  "  colonial  life.  Dear 
labour  meant  independence  to  the  labourer,  cheap  labour  meant 
wealth  to  the  capitalist,  and  the  author  of  A  Letter  from  SydnQ   \ 
being  a  capitalist,  desired  to  increase  his  capital.     He  longed  ^^   \ 
parks  and   palaces,  for  gardens,   fountains,   picture    galleries,    ^ 
]:)reserves — not  that  the  labourers  who  were  to  help  him  to  dti^ 
all  these  fine  things  might  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  that 
he  himself  might  become  in  Australia  the  monopolist  he  was  too  poo^^ 
become  in  England.   The  method  he  advised  for  the  accomplishing^ 
of  the  monstrous  design  was  ingenious  in  its  speciousness.    Land  wa^fP 
be  made  so  dear  that  labourers  "could  not  obtain  it  too  soon ;"  that  i* 
to  say,  a  wealthy  man  could  purchase  by  main  force  of  his  wealth,  a^ 
compel  the  poor  man  to  hire  himself  in  order  to  till  and  reap.     ^ 
portion  of  the  money  thus  invested  in  land  by  the  rich  man  was  ^^ 
go  into  a  fund  for  the  bringing  out  of  emigrants,  who  might  "furtb^ 
benefit  the  capitalist,"  by  lowering  the  price  of  labour,  and  who  wef^ 
to  consist  of  healthy  young  married  couples.     Thus  the  rich  man 
would  be  spared  the  pain  of  contributing  a  moiety  of  his  wealth  to 
support  the  aged  and  the  sick.   A  succession  of  "  common  "  young  men 
and  women  arriving  by  a  succession  of  ships  would  compete  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  hewing  his  trees  and  drawing  his  water,  and 
to  such  young  men  and  women  was  held  out  the  delightful  prospect 
of  earning  by  an  artificially  enforced  servitude  the  right  to  settle  on 
the  land  which  they  could  obtain  now  for  the  mere  trouble  of  tilling 
it.     This  system  was  termed  the  "  sufficient  price  "  system,  and  as 
such  has  been  partially  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand. 
The  book  took  the  public  by  assault,  it  >\as  at  once  so  plausible 
and  so  pathetic.     It  touched  at  once  the  souls  and  pockets  of  men. 
The  rich  man  saw  an  easy  method  of  getting  richer,  the  agricultual 
schemer  saw  a  virgin    field   for  his  experiments,  the   middle-class 
farmer  was  enchanted  with  the  notion  of  rivalling  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  becoming  the  "  squire  "  of  a  respectful  Australian  tenantry. 
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ule  the  philanthropiit  admitted  that  to  remove  the  starving  popula- 

of  St.  GOes  to  a  greater  Britain  situated  somewhere  in  the  South 

was  a  suggestion  of  a  most  excellent  character,  and  that  Mr. 

fakefield  deserved  great  credit  for  it     During  the  agitation  caused 

f  the  Refonn  Bill  of  183^9  public  attention  was  diverted  from  Mr. 

fakefield,  and  a  company  formed  under  the  title  of  the  South 

Amtialian  Land  Company  failed  to  float.    In  1833,  however,  a  second 

CBnpaiij  was  formed  which  included  Grote  the  historian  and  Henry 

Bdwer,  and  after  some  changes  of  constitution  the  company,  under 

te  tide  of  the  South  Australian  Association,  was  Anally  established. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1834  the  tract  of  country  discovered  by  Sturt 

.«n  created  a  province,  the  minimum  price  of  land  fixed  at  12s.  an 

nc  and  the  business  of  colonization  deputed  to  eight  members  with 

Cdood  Toirens  (proprietor  of  the  Globe)  as  chairman. 

Thus  established^  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the 

Anodation  to  ensure  the  popularity  of  their  enterprise.     Mr.  Gibbon 

Wakefield,  placed  virtually  in  command,  attended  the  rooms  of  the 

inodation  at  the  Adelphi,  and  by  sheer  force  of  talk  caught  bishops, 

■iUmnerSy  and  journalists.    The  rooms  were  crowded  with  members 

'  sf  Fuiiament,  mouth-orators,  and  pamphleteers,  all  eager  to  give  to 

\  fte  worid  the  realization  of  Utopia  "  at  a  sufficient  price."    The  post 

sf  Governor  was  oflTered  to  Colonel  Charles  James  Napier,  but  he 

dedined  the  appointment,  and  Captain  Hindmarsh,  R.N.,  accepted 

'   die  office.      Colonel   Light  was  made  Surveyor-General,  and   Mr. 

GoQger,  Colonial   Secretary,  while   Mr.    Fisher  (better   known    to 

coloDists  as  Sir  James  Hurtle  Fisher)  received  the  post  of  Resident 

Commissioner. 

G)lonel   Light  was  despatched   in    March,   1836,  and  Captain 

Hindmarsh  in  July;  while  in  November  the  **  Africaine"  arrived  with 

Mr.  Gouger,  a  banking  association,  and  the  South  Australian  Gazette^ 

^  paper  first  published  in  London,  and  taken  out  wholesale  to  be 

'"continued"  in  the  new  colony.     Governor  Hindmarsh  arriving  in 

December,  found  fault  with  the  site  fixed  uix)n  by  Colonel  Light,  as 

4e future  capital,  "  Adelaide,"  was  built  upon  a  creek  leading  out  of 

St  Vincent's  Gulf.     The  port  was  a  mangrove  swamp,  seven  miles 

fam  the  city,  and  the  piano  of  Mrs.  Hindmarsh  was  floated  ashore 

though  the  surf,  to  a  mud  bank  covered  with  the  debris  of  immigrants* 

I     finuture.     Hindmarsh  having  "  read  his  commission  under  a  gum- 

ftcc,  in  the  presence  of  about  200  immigrants  and  officials,"  entered 

upon  his  duties  by  attempting  to  change  the  site  of  the  city.     As  the 

fortunate  first-comers  had  already  purchased  "  eligible  town  lots  "  for 

a  price  upon  which  they  had  hoped  to  realize  large  profits,  his  efforts 

received  determined  opposition,  and  a  quarrel  arose  between   Mr. 

Fnber  and  His  Excellency  which  ended  in  His  Excellency's  recall. 

The  Association  now  appointed  Colonel  Gawler,  who  united  in  his 

oirn  person  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Resident  Commissioner,  and 

reconciled  conflicting  parties. 

Immigrants  now  began  to  arrive  wholesale,  and  a  fierce  competi- 
tion ensued  for  the  '*  town  lots."  Now  the  Commissioners  had  issued 
what  ihey  termed  "preliminary  orders"  at  J[^i'i   12s.  each,  which 


» 


■■de  ibcir  Mkctioi,  dv  nwAifci  «rf  the  iz,b(m  aoa  «f  "dq* 
<na  fwt  to  satsioo  aod  loM  u  ifac  H^eA  bidder.  Tte  aaiMitj  of 
dMK  "onlen"  were  id  the  hxnds  of  dir  Snnii  AaSnlna  Coofnajr. 
Agi([Sntk  "bnd  wiacBc'*  ■»»  m^  iiM^iiiied.  Inniadtd  Sooiii 
So  Mock,  or  Jalm  Law's  paper-«»(M7,  the  ipecafatan  naftcfad  in 
blocks  of  counii^  wliichdioald  be  &nn«,  and  menJm  of  taif  wkkib 
■onld  foon  be  lenaces.  Mr.  Uampoit  Ikma's  adicMe  «as  naBaei. 
and  ihe  "  watering-place  "  was  sold  bdbfc  a  bu  had  beoi  bnik  npon 
iL  It  vill  be  daHy  Kcn  thu  in  diis  lonay  die  botden  oi 
"prchmtnaiy  ordcn  "  had  the  beat  of  the  ffnte.  They  bcld  vinaa: 
jxc-€miitnc  rigfau,  and  the  speculator  nevo'  koew  boi  that  at  die  Its 
iiKMBeni  hu  next  door  ndgbboor  wouU  produce  3  *'  preiiaBury ' 
order  and  nwoop  upon  the  section  he  had  hoped  himself  to  secmt. 
A  traffic  took  place  iimitaT  to  that  which  had  made  and  mancd  the 
adrenturoiu  Sccrtr.hman,  and  raited  Mr.  Secretary  Cnggs  from  (be 
footboard  10  the  Council  The  "  orders  "  were  sold  like  scrips  and 
a  claa*  of  fpeculatorii  and  enthusiasts,  of  whom  Lord  LyttooTs 
"  Couiin  Ja:i:k  "  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  type,  swaimed  in  the 
"nine  Mjuarc  milw  "  of  the  unbuilt  city. 

Colonel  <iawler  anived  just  precisely  when  this  land-jobbing 
at  lit  heijjhl,  and  when  the  reports  of  the  colon>-'s  prosperitj-  had  tur 
the  headi  of  all  the  "  intending  immigrants  "  in  England.  Nothim 
wa«  left  undone  by  the  v\s»ociation  10  secure  the  success  of  iheit 
infant  cyuniry.  .Mr.  Cibbon  Wakefield  wai  in  his  glor 
the  a|>o«lle  of  thii  new  gospel  of  universal  happiness  at  a  "  sufficient 
price,"  and  Memljerv  of  Parliament  bitten  with  the  desire  to  *'da 
■omething  |>opubr "  tlo<  ked  around  him  eagerly  proclai 
excellence  of  his  teaching  and  the  purity  of  his  motives. 
TorrenM  himself  did  not  disdain  10  deliver  lectures  upon 
propriety  of  emigrating  at  once  to  Adelaide,  and  is  reported  to  hai 
momttrouily  ktated  that  that  city  held  the  same  position  with 
to  the  valley  of  the  Murray  as  New  Orleans  did  to  the  valley  ofthli; 
Miuiitiippi  !  'I'hcrc  was,  however,  no  one  to  dispute  these 
avtertionH,  and  Khii^load  after  ship-load  of  genllemen  and  ladies  left 
England  for  this  Arcadia  in  the  mangrove  swamp  at  St.  Vincent^ 
Gulf.  To  the  new-comer  the  condition  of  the  infant  colony 
astonishing.  The  (own  was  formed  of  iron  huts  and  woodetf, 
shantic*,  in  which  well-dressed  ladies  played  upon  loo-guinea  piandj 
and  gcnttemvn  in  thu  most  correct  evening  costume  entertained  tbeii 
friends  with  ( hainpagnc  and  |H>tted  meats.  Dandies  who  six  monditl 
before  were  strolling  up  I'al)  Mall,  or  lounging  in  the  sulls  of  tW 
operahousc,  waded  in  patent-leather  boots  across  the  sand  to 
cards  upon  ncwly-arrivcd  families  of  distinction  who— until  thetr 
parks  and  iwlaco  became  absolute  facts^ — occupied  ^tinc-rtxifMl 
cabini  and  weather-board  cottages.  ^Vhile  labour  was  in  course 
of  becoming  cheap,  provisions  became  dear.      8s.  and 
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diaiged  fiv  a  coarse  meal,  and  "  servants  *  were  not  to  be  had  at 
snj  price.  But  the  lottery  supplied  money  as  fiut  as  it  was  needed, 
and  ^'yoiuig  pioneeis  of  driliiation  "*  having  unpoui^ed  dieir 
fclhinnsblr  coat^  pieced  together  their  dog-cazts  and  got  their  blood 
conveyed  ashore  at  a  cost  that  nearly  equalled  that  of  the 
themsclvci^  sold  dieir  **  preliminary  orders^"  and  gave 
parties  to  eadi  other  at  the  ''Soathem  Cross  Hotd*  to 
fWBiiM  luouli  die  fortunate  moment  when  they  first  undertook  to 
fbimd  an  empire.  The  inexhaustible  lottery  supplied  apparently 
»»*liMi»tiM#i  funds,  and  as  the  bank  readily  discounted  the  paper  of 
■DlAle  pmdiasersy  the  sellers  found  their  sections  tnmsmuted  from 
Wien  blodcs  of  unexplored  country  into  cash  and  credit,  both  of 
lAidi  seemed  illimitable.  Into  the  current  madness  Governor 
Gnrier  seemed  to  fidL  He  set  up  public  buildings  with  ruinous 
qidfty.  He  oiganised  a  police  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  which 
Mens  altogedier  incommensurate  with  the  then  value  of  such 
I  body.  He  built  roads,  wharfs,  and  hospitals,  and  erected 
tGofcmment  House  at  a  cost  of  ^20,000.  It  was  so  evident 
tk  the  colony  was  g^ng  to  become  a  second  Carthage,  that  to  do 
ksivwdd  have  seemed  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists.  Having 
Aae  tfais^  he  sat  down  in  comfort,  guarded  by  a  volunteer  corps,  and 
ttnmnded  by  a  litde  Court,  consisting  of  the  white-handed 
taaleuieu  and  ladies  who  were  to  be  the  aristocracy  of  this  mighty 
cily  of  the  mangrove  swamp. 

But  this  happy  state  of  things  was  not  long  to  last.     Immigration 

began  to  check  itself,  and  the  price  of  land  to  decrease.     Wool- 

Stowing  was  found  to  be  more  profitable  in  Port  Phillip  and  New 

Sooth  Wales.     The  "healthy  young  married  couples,"  owning  to 

'Qdi  preposterous  things  as  home  aflections  and  family  ties,  refused 

to  be  transplanted  to    the    South    Australian   Canaan,   and   such 

W)ourers    as    did    come    were    waiting    to    be  employed   by   the 

*  gentlemen  farmers"  who  were  gambling  in  Adelaide.     Moreover, 

SKh  plebeian   commodities  as   beef  and  mutton   began   to  grow 

scarce,  and  the  Carthaginians  felt  the  pangs  of  famine.     It  is  probable 

Aat  the  place  would  have    been    abandoned  altogether  but  for 

4c  "overlanders."      "  Overlanding "  was  a  profitable  and,  withal, 

nmantic  occupation.    Young  men  of  spirit,  wearied  of  the  capital, 

,  aid  prompted  by  love  of  gain  and  adventure,  purchased  cattle  and 

Aeep  in  New  South  Wales,  and  drove  them  "  overland "  to  the 

|*New  Orleans"  of  Colonel  Torrens.     The  journey  was  not  without 

its  perils.     Hostile  natives  attacked  these  Australian  caravans,  and 

the  hot  winds  of  the  North  were  no  insufficient  substitute  for  the 

nmoom  of  the  Arabian  deserts.     The  scanty  streams  of  the  interior 

Wtte  too  often  dry,  and  the  adventurers,  wandering  from  the  track  in 

search  of  water,  were  lost  in  the  barren  wilderness  that  bordered  this 

Dcw  civilization.     Yet  "overlanding"  had   powerful   charms.     The 

IHe  was  free  and  vigorous.     The  trammels  of  conventionality  slipped 

from  off  the  limbs  of  these  wrestlers  with  the  powers  of  the  desert, 

and  they  felt  the  joy  of  an  almost  savage  independence.     Traversing 

the  great  grey  forests,  or  camped  by  the  edge  of  some  friendly 
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waterhole  that,  sheltered  beneath  its  solitary  dump  of  trees,  at  once 
invited  and  forbade  the  journey  into  the  Umitless  pkins  ahead  of  it, 
the  purveying  patriarch  of  this  Austiahan  land  felt  that  wonderful 
and  subtle  happiness  which  is  bom  of  solitude  and  silence.  Alone, 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  vast  wilderness,  they  found,  for  the 
first  time,  that  individuality  which  they  had  lost  amid  the  bu2z  and 
roar  of  the  crowded  capitals  of  Europe.  There  10,000  items  went 
to  swell  the  sum  total  of  their  importance.  They  were  recognised 
and  respected  by  virtue  of  a  million  accidents.  Their  tailors  and 
bootmakers,  married  cousins  and  unmarried  uncles,  all  contributed 
to  make  them  famous.  Even  a  man  who  owned  the  "  nattiest 
groom  m  London  "  had  a  son  of  personal  reputation,  and  many  a 
worthy  gentleman  climbed  into  notoriety  on  the  shoulders  of  a  cook 
or  a  coachman.  But  in  the  cattle-yards  and  the  camping-ground 
such  aids  to  celebrity  were  unrecognised.  Personal  prowess  and 
personal  intelligence  alone  availed  the  ingenuous  youth  who  sought 
for  a  place  among  the  "  overlanders."  Unless  he  had  in  him  some 
quality  which  commanded  respect,  respect  was  not  accorded  to  him. 
IJut  when,  after  his  fatigues,  miseries,  and  regrets,  he  reined  his 
horse  one  day  on  the  summit  of  some  mountain-spur,  and  seeing 
beneath  him  the  wide  waste  of  the  untrodden  "bush,"  awoke 
suddenly  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  lord  of  that  wilderness. 
that  in  it  he  could  live  unmolested  and  secure,  that  he  could  find 
there  a  home  and  a  subsistence,  with  no  aid  but  that  of  his  owa 
hands  and  his  own  brains,  then  for  the  first  lime  did  he  discover  to 
what  a  heritage  of  power  his  birthright  as  a  "  man  "  entitled  him. 

The  sleek  "Downing  Street  colonists"  of  Adelaide  were 
astonished  at  the  arrival  of  these  sons  of  the  wilderness.  The 
'■  trapper  "  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  found  a  parallel  in  the  bearded 
embrowned  "  overlander,"  with  his  keen  eye  and  ragged  defiance  of 
formuloe.  But  with  the  rags  and  keenness  the  parallel  stopped.  The 
gentleman  slockowner  was  no  more  to  be  compared  in  social  relations 
10  Rube  Rawlins  than  was  Rube  Rawlins  to  a  gold-stick-in- waiting. 
Once  arrived  at  Adelaide,  the  rags  and  the  defiance  disappeared,  and 
"  new  arrivals  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  evening  parties  of 
a  lady  of  '  the  highest  ton,'  were  astonished  to  find,  when,  to  fill  up 
hasio  in  an  luiHan  piece,  she  called  upon  a  huge  man  with  brown 
hands,  brown  face,  and  a  flowing  beard,  magnificently  attired,  in 
whom  they  recognised  the  individual  they  had  met  the  day  before  in 
n  lorn  flannel  Jersey,  with  a  short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth."  Perhaps 
the  life  of  an  ovcrlander  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
in  the  colony.  The  force  of  endurance  and  intelligence  not  only 
received  due  acknowledgment  in  the  shajie  of  praise  and  party- 
([iving,  but  wan  substantially  recognised  in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
Such  A  lombination  of  circumstances  is  rare.  The  banditti-like 
(lentloincn,  "  who  rode  blood  horses,  wore  broad-brimmed  sombreros 
trimmed  with  fur  and  eugle  plumes,  scarlet  flannel  shirts,  broad  belts 
ftllct)  with  piitoU,  knives,  and  tomahawks,"  and  who  were  regarded 
bv  ihc  Adclaidiuiis  with  something  of  the  feeling  which  greeted  "  the 
arimA  of  II  |Miriy  of  successful  buccaneers  in  a  quiet  seaport  witha 
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caijo  lo  sell,  in  old  Dampier's  time,"  had  not  only  the  gratification  of 
being  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,  but  of  making  considerable 
profits  on  their  original  outlay.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  picturesque 
extravagance  came  the  final  crash.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
Utopia — in  the  way  of  buildings,  roads,  and  bridges — Colonel  Gawler 
bad  drawn  bills  upon  the  Treasury,  and  the  Commissioners  and 
Association  losing  credit,  a  series  of  drafts  to  the  amount  of  ;^69,ooo 
were  dishonoured.  As  soon  as  this  direful  intelligence  became  known, 
the  bubble  burst.  .A  rapid  exodus  toolc  place.  The  "  working  men," 
poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  doubly  deceived,  threw  themselves 
on  the  Government  for  support.  The  population  of  the  city 
"diminished  in  twelve  months  to  the  extent  of  3000  souls."  The 
price  of  food,  rent,  and  wages  fell  50  per  cent.  Adelaide  was  almost 
deserted,  .-ind,  like  the  owls  and  the  bats  in  the  Palace  of  Palmyra, 
police  horses  grazed  in  the  gardens  o(  the  (jovernor. 

Gawler  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  put  the  burden  of  disgrace  upon  his  shoulders. 
That  they  at  the  time  succeeded  in  doing  this  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  and  until  very  lately  Colonel  Gawler  has  been  held  the 
scapegoat  of  South  .Xustralian  colonization.  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  knocked  the  last  hole  in  the  bottom  of  this 
sinking  ship.  In  1842,  that  far-seeing  statesman  brought  in  and 
passed  two  Acts,  one  of  which  fixed  the  minimum  price  of  land  at 
£^i  per  acre,  while  the  other  handed  over  the  colony  to  the 
government  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  eflfect  of  these  measures 
was  immediate.  .Asa  land  speculating  colony  South  Australia  was 
ruined.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  agriculture  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  a  profit  with  hired  labour,  and  the  only  paying  pursuit  in 
the  country  was  wool-growing.  The  despised  "  interior  "  was  now  let 
in  "  runs,"  and  to  the  colonial  Melibcei  heaven  at  last  vouchsafed  that 
proverbial  wealth  which  springs  from  well-pressed  woolpacks.  Yet 
even  this  wealth  was  long  in  arriving.  The  Port  of  Adelaide  was 
deserted,  and  the  visits  of  the  "  overland ers  "  had  ceased.  The 
shipment  of  wool  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  expense,  and  it 
seemed  as  (hough  the  bubble  having  burst,  the  soap-suds  were  more 
alkaline  than  is  usual. 

In  this  plight,  an  accident  restored  the  colony  to  something 
resembling  its  pristine  glory.  "  The  promoters  of  the  colony,"  says 
Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  (to  whom,  together  with  Mr,  Korsler,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  sketch),  "  had  placed  coals,  marble, 
slate,  and  precious  stones  among  their  probable  exports ;  but  copper 
and  lead  had  not  entered  into  their  calculations."  Copper  and  lead, 
however,  existed,  and  in  1843,  Mr.  Uutlon  and  Captain  Bagoc 
purchased  an  eighty-acre  section,  which  contained  the  "  Kapunda 
mine-"  South  Australia  was  once  more  famous.  Close  upon  the 
"Kapunda"  followed  the    "Burra  Hurra,"  and  Mr.  Kingslcy    has 

idy  told  the  story  of  the  second  .speculation -man  I  a. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Governor  for  a  special  survey  of 
30,000  acres,  at  £,\  an  acre.  The  application  was  granted,  and  a 
day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  ;^jo,ooo  //(  cash.      Now, 
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cash  was  scarce,  and  local  interest  began  to  grow  des|JondenI.     HoWl 
could  famine-stricken  Caanan  raise  ^20,000  in  cash  ?  To  add  to  the  1 
perplexit)-,  arrived  from  Sydney  a  party  of  sijeculators  well  supplied  J 
with  gold,  and  announced  their  intentions  of  buying  up  ihe  "suney," 
A  flash  of  the  old  gambling  spirit  reanimated  Adelaide.     Sydney 
should  liol  thus  snatch  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  the  colonists.     On 
the  last  day  foe  payment  a  desperate  struggle  was  made  to  obtain  the 
needful  amount  of  gold  coin.     "On  that  day,"  says    Mr.   Sidney, 
"  many  secret  hoards  were  dug  out  i   husbands  learned  that  prudent  J 
wives  had  unknown  stores,  and  old  women  were  even  tempted  to4 
draw  their  £i  and  jQi  from  the  recesses  of  old  stockings.      Almost4 
at  the  last  minute  the  money  was  collected,  counted,  and  paid,  frndl 
the  richest  copiJer  mine  in  the  world  rewarded  the  long-sufferings  ofw 
the  South  Australians."  V 

But    the    whirligig    of    time    brought    in    its    revenges.      The^ 
"gentlemen "    whose    interests    were  so    tenderly    cared    for    by 
Mr.  Oibbon  Wakefield,  were  disgusted  to  think  that  the  "  common  " 
labourers  should  come  between  this  wind  of  good  fortune  and   their 
own  dilapidated  nobility.      Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  the  "  sufficient  ^ 
price  "  system  ?    Forbid  it  Torrens ! 

A  lottery  was  proposed,  by  which  either  section  of  the  a 
should  win  or  lose  a  chance  in  the  unopened  mine.  The  "  common  n 
people  won,  and  picked  10,000  acres,  which  they  called  "  Bu 
Burra."  The  "  gentlemen "  termed  the  remaining  portion 
"Princess  Royal."  In  1S50  the  ;^so  scrip  of  the  "gentlemen's^ 
section  was  not  worth  £13,  while  "Burra  Burra  "  was,  as  Mr.  Sidn^ 
called  il,  "the  richest  copper  mine  in  the  world."  DespiH 
Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  "  working-man  had  « 
after  all." 

Our  bubble,  cast  in  copper,  may  now  be  likened  to  one  of  thosa 
contrivances  of  the  domestic  cistern  which,  let  the  tap  turn  as  it  i 
always  keeps  half  its  bulk  above  water. 
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Friday,  the  27th  of  February,  1846,  the  barque  ''Peruvian," 

boond  for  CSiina  with  a  caigo  of  hardwood,  left  Sydney  Harbour. 

The  "  Peruvian  "  was  commanded  by  George  Pitkethly, 

ffd  had  a  fiiU  complement  of  passengers  and  crew.    The  captain's 

Jbdier  was  fint  mate^  and  the  captain's  wife  was  also  on  board. 

•Ik  names  of  the  other  passengers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VVilmot,  child 

jtfmiie^  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Quarry  and  his  little  daughter.    I'he  breeze 

Aiftesb;  and  all  had  hopes  of 'a  successful  passage.    On  Sunday 

j^  however,  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  on  Tuesday  the 

*fK weather"  sails  were  blown  out  of  the  bolt  ropes.    On  Friday 

fKPf  ttitdi  of  canvas  was  taken  off,  and  the  vessel  drove  under  bare 

JBiei   On  Saturday,  however,  the  weather  moderated  a  little,  and 

ttt  B^t^  during  the  first  watch,  the  mate  made  more  sail.    The 

Kheid  consultation  with  his  brother,  and  calmed  the  fears  of  his 
d  the  lady  passengers  by  telling  them  the  worst  of  the  danger 
^  BOW  over.  It  seemed,  however,  that  during  the  gale  the  ship  had 
ken  driven  out  of  her  course,  for  Pitkethly  said  that  she  was  in  the 
ttjl^urhood  of  the  Horseshoe  Reef,  and  desired  the  hands  to  keep 
^  look  out  for  broken  water.  Thus,  having  got  all  things  snug, 
SiBiday  night  passed  over.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on 
Jfaiday  morning,  however,  an  unexpected  calamity  happened.  A 
M  named  James  Murrell  had  been  at  the  helm  from  twelve  to  two, 
«Jd  had  been  relieved  by  the  eldest  apprentice.  The  second  mate 
^  officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  brothers  Pitkethly  were  below  asleei) 
^  their  bunks.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  from  out  of  the  dusk 
*kttd  of  them  the  second  mate  saw  suddenly  rise  something  that 
^  "either  land  or  a  dark  cloud."  He  ran  down  to  the  captain  and 
'ttwned  as  quickly  as  possible.  Just  as  he  reached  the  deck  the 
'^^  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  a  terrific  sea  sweeping  over  her  stern, 
^^*wed  him  overboard,  and  **  he  was  never  seen  again."  The  shock 
^'wkened  all  on  board,  and  the  captain  and  crew  ran  up  in  great 
<^usion,  many  still  in  their  night-dresses.  A  glance  explained  the 
position  of  the  ship.  The  "  Peruvian"  was  fast  on  the  rock,  and  the 
^ttranning  high,  nothing  could  be  done  but  wait  for  morning.  This 
^  shivering  wretches,  crouched  under  the  lee  of  the  cuddy, 
resolved  to  do. 

When  day  broke,  the  full  danger  of  their  position  became 
apparent  No  land  was  in  view,  but  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
*c  points  of  the  rocks  pierced  the  white  surf.  The  "  Peruvian  "  had 
"W  upon  the  very  centre  of  an  impassable  reef.  The  captain  ordered 
4c  boats  to  be  got  over  the  side,  and  the  jolly-boat  was  hung  in  the 
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tackles  and  lowered.  The  moment  she  touched  the  broken  water  she 
went  to  pieces.  The  long-boal  was  old  and  shaky,  but  she  was  their 
only  chance.  They  launched  her  over  the  side,  intending  to  keep 
her  there  until  they  could  get  the  women  and  provisions  into  her,  but 
the  sea  ran  so  high  that  she  was  filled  as  she  hung  in  the  tackle. 
The  situation  was  now  indeed  desperate,  and  when  the  captain,  who 
seemed  beside  himself  with  anxiety,  ordered  some  hands  lo  jump  in 
and  bale  out  the  water,  they  refused.  The  condition  of  the  old  and 
battered  boat  was  such  that  none  would  risk  their  lives  in  her,  except 
one  man — the  captain's  brother.  The  younger  Pitkethly  commenced 
to  bale,  but  as  he  lifted  the  second  bucket  to  the  gunwale,  the  heanng 
of  the  sea  jerked  the  stem-post  out  of  the  boat,  and  the  fore-tackl*i| 
getting  adrift,  she  was  carried  away  from  the  wreck  on  the  next  waw 
Lines  were  thrown  to  the  unfortunate  man,  but  none  reached  hiM 
He  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  bidding  good-bye  to  bijj 
brother  and  his  brother's  wife,  sat  down  in  the  bows  beside  a 
sheep  that  had  been  penned  there  and  calmly  waited  for  his  de 
It  was  not  long.  In  a  few  minutes  the  long-boat  sank,  and  he  v 
down  in  her  without  a  cr)'. 

Upon  this — the  last  chance  being  gone — the  captain  called  all 
hands  into  the  cabin  and  prayed.  This  course  of  conduct  was 
productive  of  good.  The  spectacle  of  women  and  children  who 
needed  their  aid,  calmed  and  sobered  into  self-reliance  the  excitec 
sailors,  and  the  women  and  children  were  encouraged  by  the  sight  c 
so  many  sturdy  brave  men  ready  and  willing  to  help  them.  Goill| 
on  deck  again,  the  propriety  of  making  a  raft  was  discussed,  atu  _ 
though  it  was  gloomily  admitted  that  the  chance  of  being  picked  up 
was  an  extremely  remote  one,  it  was  resolved  to  try  this  last  expcdieoL 
They  cut  away  the  spars,  and  bound  together  first  the  miizen, 
then  the  mainmast— a  difficult  task,  for,  says  Murrell,  "  they  came 
down  with  the  sails  all  flying."  Working  in  imminent  peril  of  his  IJfs  J 
from  ever)*  sea  that  washed  over  the  wreck,  Pitkeihl)'  at  last  gave  th^l 
last  blow  to  the  last  nail.  The  masts  and  spars  lashed  together,  and'n 
graced  with  a  sort  of  |ilalform  in  the  middle,  formed  a  rude  raft,  and 
with  infinite  toil  they  got  ihe  unwieldly  thing  afloat  by  middle-day 
Sunday.  All  this  lime  ihe  sea  was  pouring  over  the  torn  and  mangled 
bulwarks,  and  the  ship  was  literally  bursting  with  the  water  she  had 
swallowed.     Each  instant  it  was  thought  that  she  would  go  lo  pieces. 

Provisions  had  been  previously  collected  for  the  boats,  but  when 
search  was  now  made  for  them,  it  was  found  that  the  bread  had  been 
Bpoiled  by  the  salt  water,  and  nearly  all  the  preserved  meal  washed 
overboard.  All  (hat  the  poor  wretches  could  muster  were  nine  tins 
ofpresened  meat,  a  small  keg  of  water,  and  a  little  brandy.  This 
scinty  store  being  slowed  in  the  safest  jiortion  of  ihc  raft,  with  the 
captain's  instruments  and  charts,  blankets  were  spread  for  the  * 
and  children,  and  the  vessel  abandoned.  There  were  then  on  tl 
raft  three  women— Mrs.  I'itkethly  (the  captain's  wife),  Mrs.  Wita 
and  the  nurse-girt.  The  rest  of  ihe  crew  were  Wilmot  and  Qui 
the  taplain,  the  carpenter,  the  sailmaker,  the  conk,  four  aijie  scan 
four  apprentices,  and  two  negroes— stowaways  who  had  been  del« 
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die  n^t  after  lemving  Sydney  Heads.  It  was  intended  to  hold  by 
die  ship  for  a  day  or  so^  and  if  possible  build  a  boat  out  of  the  boat- 
pkmka  aboard,  bat  in  the  middle  of  the  first  night  the  strength  of  the 
conent  swept  die  raft  fiom  her  moorings  and  carried  her  out  to  sea. 
When  momilig  broke  die  deadly  leef  was  just  visible  on  their  lee« 
wbh  the  wreck  sticking  on  its  back  like  a  slug  on  a  black  bough. 

Left  thus  fi»e  to  fiuce  with  the  ocean  and  their  fiite,  tibe  litde 
oonpany  made  a  compact  amoqg  themselves.  The  stores  should  be 
dhUcd  equally,  and  there  should  be  no  drawing  of  lots  "  to  take 
cmIi  otbei's  lives.''  At  first  matters  seemed  rather  cheerfiil.  The 
cqiun  directed  the  course  of  the  raft,  and  by  the  aid  ot  their  sail 
WBf  made  forty  miles  a  day.  They  were  in  high  hopes  of  reaching 
hid  Three  tablespoonftils  of  preserved  meat  a  day  were  served  out 
Is  CMh  penon,  and  die  water  was  measured  in  the  neck  of  a  glass 
hide— four  such  drams— one  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  die  other  in  the  evening — ^bemg  allowed  to  each. 
OcasiMially  a  few  Urds  came  on  board,  and  the  raw  flesh  and  hot 
llood  were  looked  upon  as  delicacies.  This  lasted  for  twent)-- 
Ho  dm. 

Tlien  the  usual  agony  began.  On  the  twenty-third  day  they  saw  a 
■(  ihich  kept  in  si^t  tor  four  hours,  but  finally  disappeared.  "  This," 
^  If urrell,  **  gready  disappointed  us."  The  preserved  meat  bq;an 
to  nm  short  The  allowance  of  water  was  decreased  day  by  day. 
Ik  poor  women,  crouched  under  the  lee  of  the  platform,  were  told, 
dttt  m  a  few  days  there  would  be  no  meat,  and  no  water.  These 
^  became  hours,  and  then  one  morning  the  last  morsel  was 
WNired,  and  still  no  land  appeared. 

Mr.  Quarry,  who  had  been  a  long  time  ailing,  told  the  man  next 
Urn  that  he  would  die  now,  and  did  die  next  morning.  His  little 
<hii(^ter  was  yet  alive,  and  cried  over  the  corpse.  Fearfully  mindful 
oftiieir  "compact,"  the  survivors  stripped  the  body  instantly  and 
ttiev  it  overboard.  The  sharks  tore  it  to  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
and  the  captain  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Ciod-fearing  man,  read  the 
inrial  service  over  the  great  graveyard  on  which  they  floated.  That 
evening  they  caught  a  rock-cod  fish  with  a  line  and  hook  baited  with 
vbite  rag,  and  cut  it  into  equal  parts.  Two  more  days  passed,  and  they 
cinght  a  fish  each  day.  Then  it  rained,  but  the  exhausted  creatures 
Mn  to  have  neglected  to  secure  as  large  a  supply  of  water  as  tkey 
Qight  have  done.  The  two  children  now  died.  Mrs.  Wilmot's  baby 
^ffSA  first,  then  little  Miss  Quarr>',  and  lastly  Mrs.  Wilmot  herself. 
Her  husband  '*  took  off  what  clothing  she  had  on,  which  was  only  a 
iithtdress,  and  threw  her  into  the  sea,  but  he  told  us  if  we  were  men 
•c  would  not  look  at  her."  The  body  of  this  poor  lady  floated  near 
^  raft  for  more  than  twenty  minutes.  During  the  next  day  two 
'ttoie  men  died,  and  "  then,"  says  Murrell,  "  they  dropped  off  one 
^  the  other  very  rapidly,  but  I  was  so  exhausted  myself  that  I 
Coiget  the  order  of  their  names." 

The  condition  of  the  survivors  was  terrible,  yet,  true  to  their 
P^ttise,  they  abstained  from  cannibalism.  The  captain,  however, 
isgKetted  a  method  of  procuring  food  that  seems  to  well-dined  folks 
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sitting  beside  cheerful  home  fires  almost  as  repulsive.  The  sharks 
swarmed  round  the  raft ;  and  if  they  had  but  a  bait  they  could  catclm 
them.  There  was  really  bait  enough.  They  cut  off  the  leg  of  a  mai» 
who  had  died  and  tied  it  to  the  end  of  an  oar,  while  half  way  up  the 
oar  was  a  running  bowline,  through  which  the  fish  must  put  his 
head  to  take  the  bait.  One  man  held  out  this  hideous  fishing-rod 
while  the  other  held  the  bowline.  A  shark  came,  and  was  caught 
The  carpenter  killed  him  with  his  axe,  and  cutting  the  monster  into 
strips  they  made  a  hearty  meal  of  him.  This  plan  was  pursued  with 
success  for  some  days.  At  last  they  espied  shore,  and  were  driven 
down  the  coast.  Twice  they  attempted  to  land,  and  twice  did  an 
adverse  breeze  drive  their  unhappy  craft  out  to  sea.  At  last,  at  mid- 
night, on  the  forty-second  day  since  they  abandoned  the  wreck  of  the 
*<  Peruvian,"  they  landed  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  southern  point 
of  Cape  Cleveland.  Of  the  twenty-two  souls  who  had  left  the  wreck 
only  seven  remained — Mr.  Wilmot,  James  Gooley,  John  Millar  (the 
sailmakcr),  one  of  the  boys,  James  Murrell  (the  narrator),  and  the 
captain  and  Mrs.  Pitkethly. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  water,  but  it  was  not  successful,  and 
wearied  out,  the  seven  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  fell  asleep.  That 
astonishing  run  of  good  fortune  which  had  followed  them  during  their 
terrible  passage  across  the  sea,  and  had  supplied  them  with  birds  and 
fish,  did  not  yet  desert  them.  It  came  on  to  rain  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning,  the  holes  of  the  rocks  were  full  of  fresh  water.  When 
the  sun  got  up,  the  captain  took  a  glass  out  of  a  telescope  which  he 
had  preserved,  and  lighting  by  its  means  a  piece  of  rag,  kindled  a  fire, 
at  which  lumps  of  shark  were  boiled  and  greedily  devoured.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  oysters  were  found  by  the  captain,  who  appears  to 
have  divided  them  between  himself  and  his  wife,  for  Murrell  says, 
that  "  the  others  "  were  compelled  to  crawl  and  get  some  for  them- 
selves. On  this  desolate  rock  might  was  right,  and  the  captain  had 
the  axe.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Gooley  gave  up  the  fight. 
They  were  too  sore  and  sick  to  crawl  to  the  oyster  bed,  **  so  they  lay 
down  by  a  waterhole  and  died,  nobody  being  equal  to  provide  for 
more  than  themselves." 

For  five  days  more  this  agony  continued,  and  then  the  captain, 
"  in  his  rambles,"  came  across  a  native  canoe  containing  lines  and 
spears.  Millar,  the  sailmaker,  determined  to  go  away  in  this  canoe, 
and  try  and  reach  civilisation.  In  vain  did  his  comrades  attempt  to 
dissuade  him.  He  was  determined.  A  quick  death  in  the  bre<ikers 
was  preferable  to  a  long  torture  on  the  barren  reef.  He  started, 
and  the  sea  he  had  defied  so  long  swallowed  him  up.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  on  the  shores  of  the  next  bay.  The  little  company,  now 
diminished  by  three,  received  a  still  further  shock.  As  Murrell  and  the 
captain  were  crawling  over  a  hill  into  the  adjoining  bay,  they  saw  a 
full-rigged  ship  running  down  the  inside  channel.  They  had  no 
means  of  signalising  her,  and  sitting  down  on  the  rocks  watched  her 
slowly  disap])ear — with  what  bitterness  of  spirit  one  can  easily  guess. 
They  then  came  upon  the  tracks  of  natives,  and  followed  them  as 
far  as  they  could,  but  the  rain  had  rendered  their  footprints  illegible 
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to  their  inexperienced  eyes,  and  after  dragging  themselves  a  little 
iiwher  they  returned  wearily  to  camp. 

Two  days  after  this  poor  Mrs.  Pitkethly  said  that  she  heard  the 
Wads  **  whistling  and  jabbering  round  about  her  ;"  but  she  was  in  a 
my  low  state  of  health,    and    her    assertion    was  treated  as  the 
hyrterical  fancy  of  a  nervous  woman.      She  was  right,  however.     It 
a{)pears  that  the  natives  believe  that  falling  stars  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  over  the  place  where  the  poor  shipwrecked 
<3eatures  had  been  fighting  with  death  many  stars  had  appeared  to  fall. 
The  natives  observing  this  circumstance — the  wandering  shepherds 
of  old  would  have  called  it  a  "  miracle  " — came  down  to  the  rocks, 
-and  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  lamed  with  boils  on  his  legs,  was  seen 
<wwling  through  the  shjngle.     Mrs.  Pitkethly  persisted  in  her  state- 
ment, and  at  last  went  out  on  the  rocks  to  see  for  herself.     On  the 
<liff above  them  were  a  number  of  natives.     "Oh,  (ieorge,*'  cried  the 
poor  soul,  "  we  have  come  to  our  last  now ;  here  are  such  a  lot  of 
wild  blacks." 

But  the  intentions  of  the  natives   were   friendly.      They  came 

<iown  holding  out  their  hands   in  token   of  amity,   and   snuffmg 

curiously  round  the  strangers,  felt  them  all  over  from  head  to  foot. 

So  affectionate  did  they  become,  indeed,  that  ten  old  men  insisted 

00  sleeping  in  the  cave  with  them.      In   the   morning   a  further 

-discussion  arose.     Murrell  and  the  lad  were  claimed  as  "jumped-up 

whitefellows  *'    belonging   to  a   tribe  at   Mount   KUiot,   while  poor 

Pitkethly  and  his  wife  were  similarly  claimed  by  a  tribe  living  at 

Cape  Cleveland.     This  dispute  seemed  likely  to  end  in  an  awkward 

quarrel,  but  was  ultimately  adjusted  by  a  division  of  the  spoil  of 

the  raft.     The  natives — as  usual — dressed  themselves  in  the  coats, 

trousers,  and  other,  garments  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  scjme  even 

tore  the  leaves  out  of  the  few  books  and   fastened  them  in  their  hair. 

Having  thus  seized  upon  everything  of  value,  they  ccMimienced  to 

strip  the  prisoners,  but  the  boy   begging  to  l)e  permitted  to  keej)  his 

shirt,  and  endeavouring  to  impress  them  i)y  pointing  to  the  sun,  that 

unless  he   was   so   allowed    he   would    infallibly    be   loasted,    they 

graciously  gave  him  back  the  garment.      The  captain  was,  however, 

stripped  completely  naked,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dithculty 

that  poor  Mrs.  Pitkethly  was  allowed  to  retain  her  scanty  garments. 

Some  roots,  seemingly  of  the  truffle  order,  were  now  brought, 
and  the  natives  signified  their  desire  for  the  strangers  to  join  with 
them  in  a  corrobboree.  This  was  impossible,  but  Murrell,  by  way  of 
compromise,  as  gentlemen  at  evening  parties  transmute  "  the  singing 
of  a  song*'  into  the  "telling  a  story,''  sang  them  a  iiymn  — 

*'  Crod  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform" — 

at  which  they  were  much  pleased.  The  sight  of  the  grinning  savages 
surrounding  the  four  poor  shipwrecked  creatures  singing  a  hymn  about 
the  providence  of  God  must  have  been  a  strange  one. 

Received  into  the  camp,  they  gradually  recovered  their  strength 
and  learned  the  language.      Immense  corrobborees  were  held  over 
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them,  and  natives  crowded  from  all   parts  to  see  them.     MurreU 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  back  to  his  white  friends,  and  it  was  agre^ 
that  the  natives  should  let  him  know  whenever  a  ship  was  seen  ne^df 
the  coast.     Yet  their  kindness  was  rough  at  times.     They  seemed    to 
regard  their  captives  as  pretty  and  curious  toys  to  be  shown  to  tt^c 
best  advantage,  and  the  attendance  of  the  "white  men"  was  demand  ^<1 
at  every  corrobboree.     Murrell  gives  an  interesting  description  of  tt»c 
ceremony  of  the  Boree,  or  making  the  lads  men,  which  is  too  long  ^^ 
quote  here.     It  consists  principally  in  undergoing  various  tormeim^ 
designed  to  test  courage.     Cane  rings  are  put  on  the  arms  of  tt»* 
youths,  and  tightened  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blooCii- 
"  Their  arms  swell  very  much,  which  puts  them   in   great  agon^- 
They  are  then  left  in  that  torture  all  night.      Their  cries  are  terribl^ 
to  hear.     To  keep  their  fingers  from  contraction  and  thus  deforming 
them,  they  sit  with  their  hands  and  fingers  spread  out  on  the  ground^ 
with  the  heels  of  their  feet  pressed  closely  on  them.     In  the  morning^ 
they  are  brought  out  in  the  presence  of  their  mothers,  sisters,  ani 
relatives,  and  just  above  and  below  the  mark  of  the  cane  ring  on  their 
arms  they  make  small  incisions  to  let  the  blood  flow  " — a  curious  way 
of  celebrating  a  coming  of  age,  and,  if  possible,  more  unpleasant 
than  the  many  unpleasant  ceremonies  practised  by  all  savage  tribes. 
In  happy  Europe  the  "  heir"  only  gets  drunk. 

The  Queensland  blacks  appear  to  differ  but  little  in  their  customs 
from  others  of  like  race.  They  burn  their  dead  and  carry  the  ashes 
about  in  a  sheet  of  bark  for  twelve  months,  when  they  throw  them 
into  a  waterhole.  Their  religious  belief  is  of  the  most  negative 
character.  They  say  that  their  forefathers  witnessed  a  great  flood,  and 
all  the  people  in  the  world  were  drowned  except  some  half-dozen  who 
went  up  into  a  high  mountain — Bibhiringda  (inland  to  the  north  bay  of 
Cape  Cleveland).  Murrell  thinks  that  this  is  some  dim  recollection 
of  the  Noachian  deluge.  It  is  strange  that  aboriginals  who  have  no 
tradition  of  their  many  wars,  and  whose  memory  is  so  slight  as  to  tell 
them  nothing  about  their  father's  father,  should  invariably  hold  the 
most  orthodox  recollections  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  They  live  on 
roots,  fish,  fruits,  and  birds.  The  men  have  several  wives,  and 
imitate  the  example  of  the  sententious  Cato  in  their  treatment 
of  them. 

For  seventen  years  Murrell  lived  among  these  fellows.  His 
companions  died.  The  boy  went  first  and  then  the  Captain. 
Unhappy  Pitkethly  could  endure  his  position  no  longer.  He  and  his 
wife  were  there  in  the  midst  of  sav^iges,  almost  without  clothes,  and 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  country.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  more  for  his  unhappy  wife  than  for  himself.  "  Up 
to  this  time,"  says  Murrell,  speaking  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
landing,  "  she  managed,  l)y  dint  of  great  difficulty  to  keep  herself 
partially  covered,  but  he  knew  it  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  thought  of  her  having  to  come  so  low,  and  her  utter  helpless 
condition,  was  too  much  for  him — he  sank  under  it."  Four  days  after- 
wards ix)or  Mrs.  Pitkethly  followed  her  husband,  and  both  bodies 
were  buried  by  Murrell's  request,  in  the  sand  together.     Unhappy 
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creatures !     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  z  ir.c  re  crezcfL:  dtA&.  f:«r  a 
carefully-nurtured  woman. 

The  slow  years  rolled  on  with  Munell.  until,  'like  i'-ckjey.  he 
had  all  but  forgotten  his  own  language,  his-  own  name.  al'.  save 
the  memory  of  his  native  land.  At  last  shij^s  be^-an  to  aj-rear.  A 
icssel  came  to  the  shore  while  Murre!!  wa>  absent,  and  the  saiIor> 
gi?c  shirts  to  the  natives.  Then  another  sh:^-  was  >een,  and  the 
natives,  remembering  their  comi:anion's  wi^h.  attempied  to  cnrac:  the 
attention  o<  the  crew,  but  the  Englishmen,  not  understanding  their 
wild  shoutings  and  yellings,  fired  at  them  and  drove  them  away. 

Not  long  after  this  a  white  man  with  two  horses  came  u;on  some 

natives  lamentmg  the  death  of  an  old  man.  and  raising  his  gun.  shot 

the  old  man's  son  who  was  lying  on  his  father's  body.     For  thi>  act 

of  treachery  he  was,  not  unjustly,  ma«>acred  by  the  tribe.     Murrell 

ajfs  that  this  man  was  a  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Pon  I  )enison.  who  was 

oot  looking  for  a   "  new  track."     After  thi>  several  white  men  were 

seen,  and  also  tracks  of  cattle,  and   Murrell  determined  to  make  an 

eflbrt  for  liberty.     He  told  the  tribe  that   his  countrymen  fired  at 

them  because  they  did  not  understand  their  language,  but  that  he 

»ouki  go  and  explain  to  them,     -\fter  some  demur  they  consented. 

and  the  man  who  lived  with  Murrell  sent  his  gin  with  him  to  approach 

a  white  man's  hut  which  they   had  discovered   some   miles  down 

the  coast.     C^etting  clear  of  the   scrub,    the  exile  saw  the  smoke 

of  the  chimney,  and  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  grass.     The  sight  of 

these  strange  animals  so  terrified  the  gin  that  ^hc  ran  back  alone. 

Murrell  went  into  a  waterhole  where  he  wa-hed  h:mseif  a<  while  a> 

he  could,   and  then  '*  standing  on  the  fcnre  to  keep  the  doji-  from 

biting  him,"  he  hailed  the  hut.     There  were  three  men  hving  there. 

but  one,  the  shepherd,  was  looking  after  the   -heci-.     Another  one 

came  out,  and  one  cried,  **  Hill,  here's  a  veV.ow  n:ar.  star.<:;n.:  on   the 

rails,  naked.     He's  not  a  black  man— brin^^  the  gun.       Tuor  Murrell,  in 

terror,  crie.s,  "Don't  shoot.     I  am  a   Hritish  object,  a  shipwrecked 

sailor.     Of  course,"  he  adds.  *'  I  meant  suhjert.  but  in  the  excitement 

of  the  moment  I  did  not   know  what  I  said."      I  he  two  men,  whose 

names  were   Hatch   and  Wilson,  received  him   kindly,  and  heard  his 

stor)-.     They  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  day  and  date   it  was  ?  He 

said  he  did  not.     "Sunday,  the  2;th  lanuarv,  i86z.     You  have  been 

lost  seventeen  years."    He  tried  to  eat  bread,  but  it  <  hoked  him.  and  he 

had  lost  relish  for  tea  and  sugar.     B\-and-by  the  sliepherd.  Creek, 

came  home,  and  Murrell  unfolded  his  plan>.     He  would  go  back  to  the 

blacks  as  a  sort  of  ambassador  of  pea<e  and  goodwill.      The  three 

white  men  accepted  this  conclusion,  adding,  as  a   sort  of  rider  to 

Murreirs  original  proposition,  that   if  he  did  //"/  come  bat^k  in   the 

morning,  they  would  put  the  black  trackers  on  his  trail,  and  shoot  him. 

Arrived  at   the  camp  Murrell  did   his  best   for  his  countrymen, 

and,  by  e.xaggerating  their  numbers  and   strength,   induced   his  j>ro- 

tectors  to   promise   an    "cHjuilable  division "  of  the  country.     The 

natives  implored  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  he  reminded  them  of 

the  threat  of  the  "trackers,"  and  was  firm.     The  parting,  as   Murrell 

describes  it,  was  affet  ting.     "  When  I   was  c  oming  away,  the  man  I 
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vas  living  witb  burst  out  crying,  so  did  h'ls  "  gin,"  and  several  of  the 
other  "gins"  and  men.     It  was  a.  wild,  touching  scene.     Thereraeni- 
brance  of  iheir  past  kindness  came  full  uiion  me  and  quite  over- 
powered me.     There  was  a  short  struggle  between  the  feeling  of  love 
1  had  for  my  old  friends  and  companions,  and  the  desire  once  more  to 
live  a  civilised  life  which  can  be  bietter  imagined  than  described."    Hs 
returned  to  the  hut,  was  fed  and  clothed,  and  relumed  to  his  right  mind. 
.^t  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  taken  into  the  newly-made  town  of 
Bowen,  where  a  subscription  was   raised  for  him.     Thus   snatched 
from  barbarism,  he  ran  the  usual  little  round  of  tea  parries.    People 
were  eager  to  hear  this  newly-caught  lion  roar.     I-'rom  Port  Denison 
he    was    passed    to    Rockhamplon,    and    from    RockhamptOD    to 
Brisbane.     At    Brisbane    a    pious    Baptist  got   hold  of  him,  and 
"publicly  baptised  him  on  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ."    He  wat 
received  as  a  "  lion  "  at  Government  House,  and  eventually  accepted 
an  official  crumb  in  the  shape  of  a  keejiership  of  bonded  stores. 
Upon    the    strength  of   this  appointment   he   married,   and  lived 
-comforiabl)',  becoming  possessed  of  freehold  property.     He  was  a 
general  favourite  with  the  inhabitants,  and  was  popularly  known  as 
"  Jemmy."     In  appearance  he  was  short  and  thick-set,  wth  sunken 
■eyes  and  a  wide  niouth.     His  teeth  were  worn  down  to  the  gums, 
"  for,"  says  his  biographer  (Mr.  Gregory),  "  they  were  his  only  krnJe 
for  years."     His  hardships  had  told  upon  his  health,  and  he  suffered 
greatly  from  rheumatism.     Nevertheless,  he  was  active  and  cheerful, 
and  not   without  a   hankering   after  his  old  life.     He  offered  his 
services  to  the  Leichhardt  expedition,  but  they  were  not  accepted — 
the  J'or/  Denison  Times  thinks  to  the  injury  of  the  expedition.     He 
was  botn  at  Heybridge,  near  Maldon,  and  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and 
his  first  voyage  to  the  colonies  was  made  in  the  "  Ramales "  to 
Hobarl  Town.     He  died  at  Port    Denison  on   the    3olh   October, 
1863,  at  the  :^e  of  forty-one,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  child.     His 
death  was  considered  almost  a  public  calamity,  and  was  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  local  press  : — 

"  It  is  our  mournful  duty,"  saj's  the  J'ori  Denison  Titiits.,  "  to 
record  the  death  of  the  pioneer  white  man  in  the  nonh^James 
Murrell — which  took  place  on  Monday,  30th  October.  For  some 
time  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  wound  received  in  the  knee 
during  his  sojourn  among  the  aboriginals,  which  had  been  attacked 
with  rheumatism,  and  ultimately  brought  on  inflammation  and  fever, 

which  resulted   in   his  death Jemmy   wai 

devotedly  attached  to  his  wife  and  child,  and  during  his  late  illness 
when  his  mind  passed,  as  in  a  dream,  through  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  care  of  his  exile,  he  always  returned  to  his  wife  and  child,  and 
his  only  care  seemed  to  be  that  they  should  in  future  be  provided 
for.  He  was  a  general  favourite  throughout  the  district,  and  wbetl 
his  death  became  known  in  the  town  on  Monday,  the  whole  of  the 
flags  at  the  ships  in  harbour,  and  at  the  various  stores  throughout  the 
town,  were  lowered  to  half-mast.  The  funeral  took  place  yesterday, 
and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  mourners,  including  many  of 
our  influential  citizens.     The  men  belonging  10  the  Pilot  Station  bad 
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to  act  as    beaien  to  their  (rfd 
"nie  police  aho  attended,  aod  moved  to  die 
hearse ;    then  came  the  mayor  and  the  police- 
■i^Ait^  fDOowcd  bf  a  long  itrii^  of  vefaidei,  hofsemen,  and 


Socfa  ia  die  attange  ttotj  ot  the  fint  Qoeeiuland  explorer,  and  it 
ii  gmn — with  detaib  necenuily  omitted  here — in  a  pamfAlet, 
<Aed  tqr  Mr.  Gicgwy,  and  paUisbed  at  the  CMtiir  Officer 
Mine.ini86s. 


AX  AUSTRALIAN  CRUSOE. 


[N  the  22nd  of  May,  1796,  Henry  Goodridge,  the  landlord  of 
__  the  " Crown  and  Anchor  Commercial  Inn,"  in  the  town  of 
*^#5?*  Paignton,  near  Torbay,  in  Devon,  took  an  additional  horn 
of  ale  because  that  a  son  was  born  to  him. 

The  Goodridges  are  a  well-known  and  respected  family  in 
Paignton.  Indeed,  that  village  consists,  to  speak  generally,  of  but 
three  families — the  Goodridges,  the  Hunts,  and  the  Browses — and 
the  three  are  so  intermingled  by  marriage  that  there  is  not  a  Hunt  or 
a  Browse  that  is  not  in  some  way  related  to  a  Goodridge.  The  birth 
of  young  Charles,  therefore,  was  the  cause  of  some  festivity,  and 
gossips  predicted  great  things  of  him.  The  brat,  however,  did  not 
appear  likely  to  flourish,  being  "  subject  to  fits  and  weakness."  He 
squinted  terribly,  moreover,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  "  surgeon  of  the 
village,"  despaired  of  him.  As  he  grew  he  gained  strength,  and, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mistress  Lome,  the  village  "school  madam,'' 
became  an  expert  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Paignton,  communicating  as  it  does  with  Brixham  and 
Dartmouth,  was  frequently  visited  by  sailors  "ashore"  for  the 
spending  of  their  pay,  and  the  reckless  jollity  of  these  fellows  begat 
in  Charles  Goodridge  a  desire  for  a  seafaring  life.  As  Mr.  Oldmixon 
descended  with  his  crew  of  valiant  mariners  upon  the  staid  seaport 
ot  Bideford,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  wandering  fishers  with 
tales  of  glory  on  the  Spanish  main,  so  did  the  tars  from  the  "  fleet  *' 
heat  the  imaginations  of  the  honest  men  of  Devon  with  their  yams, 
anent  thrashing  the  "  Mounseers,"  and  pouching  the  prize  money. 
Master  Goodridge — despite  that  his  father  kept  an  inn  on  the  Western 
road,  and  was  a  warm  man,  with  his  stocking  comfortably  lined — must 
needs  go  to  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  hired  himself  as  cabin-boy 
on  board  the  "  Lord  Cochrane,"  a  hired  armed  brig  stationed  off 
Torbay  to  protect  the  fishing  craft  against  the  French  cruisers. 

The  commander.  Lieutenant  Joseph  Tyndal,  agreed  to  take  the 
lad  for  "  three  months  on  trial,"  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  the  owners,  Mr.  Martin  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Bulteel. 
Fairly  entered  upon  the  life  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  Goodridge 
experienced  a  fair  share  of  the  adventures  current  at  that  epoch.  He 
fought  a  Portingallo  with  knives,  and,  to  the  honour  of  Devon, 
thrashed  him  soundly.  He  came  nigh  to  losing  his  life  in  a  storm  off 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  and  took  part  in  an  action  with  a  French  privateer. 
In  1813  he  shipped  on  board  the  "Trial,"  Captain  Woolcott,  of 
Dartmouth,  engaged  to  transport  parts  of  the  20th  and  38th  regiments 
of  foot  to  St.  Sebastian,  then  to  fight  the  French  in  Portugal  and 
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Having  landed  tho  tnxips,  not  wirhoui  90ae  firing  ftom  the 
'  fans  surrounding  the  harbour,  the  "  Trial,"  with  kx  odm  vessdi,  warn 
diispatchcd  to  Bilboa  10  ukc  home  French  prisooet^  and  Goodiidge 
hints  darkly  of  the  horrors  of  the  (ttssage.  The  "T^ial"  tfaes 
returned  to  Sjjain  with  medicines  and  stores  ftw  die  umj,  bitt 
irtxxlridge  did  not  sail  in  her.  A  fortunate  ciicumtfaiice  for  hni,  M 
she  wa£  totally  wrecked  at  Sl  Andero.  The  next  five  yeais  were 
spent  in  voyaging  in  any  trader  that  would  ^lip  him,  and  natwidl^ 
startding  I'lai  he  was  twice  shipwrecked,  and  once  nearly  captnied  bf 
yjirates,  his  ardour  for  the  sea  was  in  no  way  abated.  Beii^  at  hoOMt 
in  April.  i3io.his  mother  vehemently  prayed  htm  to  remain,  but  h^—' 
headstrong  and  hot-blooded— vowed  thai  he  woirid  ship  ftw  a  loogv 
voyage  than  any  he  had  hitherto  attempted,  and  woatd  not  letom 
h<nne  for  seven  years.     His  vow  was  fulfilled  with  interest 

Going  to  London  on  the  ist  of  May,  i8zo,  he  found  a  cutter  of 

I  «eventy-five  tons,  the  "Princess  of  Wales,"  commanded  by  Captain 

I  Willtam  Veale,  about  to  sail  on  a  sealing  trip  to  the  South  Seas,  and 

1  iiauni]y,  tuUofhopeofadveniure,  enteredon  boardofher.    Tbedate 

1  of  this  turning-point  in  his  fortune  was  rendered  lemaikable  by  the 

I  (ua  that  it  wns  the  day  on  which  the  Cato  Street  con^iifaton  weie 

I  tucuted,  and  Goodridge  going  to  witness  the  brutal  ceremony,  came- 

\  ni)(h  being  pressed  to  death  in  the  crowd.    The  "  Princess  of  Wakt" 

1  bd  formerly  been   a    Margate   hoy,  and   was  bought  t^   McMOL 

I  Birkvronh  and  Brook,  of  So  Old  Broad  Street,  Loodon,  Specially  for 

ibu  expedition.     The  crew  consisted  of  the  commander,  the  mate 

(Mathias  Mazora,  an  Italian),  ten  mariners,  and  three  boys.     The 

" igreeraent,"  signed  by  owners  and  crew,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 

vtssel  "was  to  proceed  to  the  South  Seas  after  Oil,  Fins,  Skins,  and 

Vnbergris,  each  mariner  to  have  as  his  share  one  out  of  every  ninety 

Stiniprocuredilheboysproportionatelyless,  the  officers  proportionately 

more."    So  with  a  fair  wind  they  sail  from  Liinehouse  Hole  on  the  9lh 

of  May,  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  the  i6th.     Being  weatherbound  for 

three  days,  Goodridge  goes  to  bid  farewell  to  his  family  at  Paignton, 

ind  leaves  them   with  a  sorrowful  heart,   his  only  sister  beir^   ill 

of  consumption,  and  not  expected  to  recover. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  the  "  Princess  of  Wales  "  arrives  at  St.  Jago, 
wd  having  watered,  crosses  the  line  on  the  19th  of  July,  makes  for 
ihe  banks  of  Brazil,  and  meeting  the  westerly  gales,  steers  for 
IV'alwich  Bay,  on  the  African  coast.  Here  they  explore  in  search  of 
Mict,  and  fall  in  with  "500  savages,  all  naked,  but  armed  with 
speats."  These  gentry,  however,  being  informed  that  the  white  men 
had  not  come  to  enslave  them— their  sad  e.ijierience  of  white  men — 
grew  friendly,  and  a  barter  was  begun.  Says  Goodridge  :  "  For 
wnatl  quantities  of  iron  hoop,  iDread,  and  tobacco,  we  obtained 
iKiilodcs.  ^oats,  and  ivory.  The  iron  hoop  was  termed  by  the 
natives  cantabar,  the  tobacco,  baccassah." 

They  round  the  Cape  in  boisterous  weither,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  and,  failing  to  make  the  islands  of  Marsaven  and  Diana, 
steer  for  Prince  Edward's  Islands  (lat.  46°  40'  S.,  long.  38°  3'  E.), 
«hicb  they  sight  on  the   ist  of  November.     Next  day  they  set  to 
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ivork.  The  operation  of  sealing,  as  pureued  by  these  miriners,  is 
not  child's  play.  There  is  no  harbour  for  shelter,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  one  party  go  ashore  provided  with  [jrovisioiis,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  look  after  the  vessel  and  salt  the  hides 
already  procured.  The  wind  is  I'iolenl,  and  chops  perpetually,  so 
that,  scarcely  having  made  all  snug  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  slip  cable  and  stand  out  to  sea.  The  land, 
barren  of  tree  or  shrub,  affords  no  shelter  for  the  shore^oing  party, 
and  their  boat,  hauled  ii\K>n  shore,  serves  them  for  a  dwelling-house-* 
Their  provisions  are  salt  pork,  bread,  coffee,  and  molasses,  and  upon  this 
hard  fare  they  are  compelled  to  violent  labour  in  hunting  and  killing 
the  seats.  We  can  imagine  that,  cold  and  wet,  cut  to  the  bone  by 
the  bleak  gales,  and  soaked  by  the  biting  brine,  Cioodridge  and  |xiny 
were  not  in  the  most  cheerful  plight.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the 
physical  hardship  was  the  ever-present  anxiety  that  the  ship  might  be 
driven  out  to  sea  by  one  of  the  constantly- recurring  gales,  and  that 
they  should  see  her  no  more. 

The  fortune  of  the  party  was  so  dismal  that  it  was  resolved  to 
go  on  to  the  Crozets,  ivhich  were  made  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
Croitets  are  about  lai.  46°  47'  S.,  long.  46°  50'  E.,  and  are  seldom 
visited.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  form  a  sort  of  irregular 
triangle,  the  largest  being  about  Iwenty-five  miles  in  circumference. 
Barren  of  herbage,  and  almost  iron-bound,  these  rocks  of  mid-ocean 
serve  only  as  a  home  for  seals,  or  a  roos ting-place  for  wandering 
sea-birds.  The  "  rookeries  "  of  the  King  Penguin  and  the  Booby 
Bird  abound,  extending  sometimes  for  half  a  mile  along  the  shore, 
while  the  rocks  at  low-tide  ate  resorted  to  by  large  numbers  of", 
sea-elephants — a  larger  kind  of  seal.  In  this  wild  and  desolate 
did  Captain  Veale  hope  to  make  ihe  fortune  which  should  rejoi* 
the  eyes  of  his  young  wife  in  Devon.  The  sight  of  the  seal  along  ' 
shore,  the  incessant  cry  of  the  flocks  of  gannets  and  petrels  that 
darkened  the  air,  and  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  penguins  waddling 
affrightedly  to  their  nests,  inspirited  the  crew  of  the  cutler,  and  they 
landed  with  high  hope. 

On  the  5lh  of  February,  having  already  collected  about  700 
skins,  it  was  resolved  by  Captain  Veale  that  the  eight  sealers  should 
proceed  to  the  easternmost  island,  while  the  remaining  six  should, 
under  his  command,  take  the  vessel  to  a  bay  in  the  island  first 
touched  at,  where  she  would,  he  thought,  ride  in  safety. 
division  was  made  as  follows : — 

The  sealing  party. — Mat  hi  as  Mazora,  mate,  aged  46, 
command,  Italian  ;  Dominick  Spesinick,  aged  50,  Italian  ;  Emanuel 
Pethetbridge,  aged  24,  Dartmouth;  John  Soper,  aged  17, 
Dartmouth:  Richard  Millechant,  aged  16,  Dartmouth;  John 
Norman,  aged  24,  I/indon  ;  John  Piller,  aged  35,  London;  John 
Wallers,  aged  46,  London.     Eight  in  all.     In  the  vessel. — WiUiai 
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Tcik^  age  28^  in  comnuuid,  Dautmoatli ;  Jams  Veak,  his   brother, 

%Bd  24,  Dutmoath ;  Henry  Plaunell,  ag^   17 ;  William  Hooper, 

i|Bd  38 ;  Benjamin  Baker,  aged  16,  London  :  John  Nevbee»  aged 

94,  Hanover ;  Charies  Goodridge»  aged  24,  Paignton.     Seven  in  alL 

It  was  customaiy  for  diose  on  the  vessel  to  visit  the  sealing 

pa^emywcek  with  provisions,  take  on  board  the  skins  collected, 

cvplofing  themsdves  in  die  meantime  in  salting  those  already 

obained.    The  last  time  such  a  visit  was  made  was  on  the  loth  of 

Mnch,  in  very  boisterous  weather. 

On  the  17th,  a  gale  came  on  from  the  S.E.    Veale  thought  it 

•dfinble  to  gain  an  oflbig;  and  the  "  Princess  of  Wales "  slipped 

bcr  cdde  acoordinf^y,  and  stood  out  to  sea.      Before  she  had 

pnoeeded  any  distance  it  fell  a  dead  and  ominous  calm,  the  swell 

itin  continuing.    It  was  impossible  to  launch  a  boat  in  that  heaving 

sa^  ud'eqiully  impossible  to  anchor,  for  repeated  soundings  gave  no 

bottom.    The  island  presented  to  their  view  a  perpendicular  difl^ 

vith  numeious  jaggeo  rocks  projecting  into  the  angry  sea,  and 

ifumt  diis  cruel  wall  they  were  momentarily  drifting.      It  was 

aidn^t^  and  moonless.    There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the 

cilf  sound  that  met  their  ears  was  the  roar  of  the  surf  that  was  soon 

tocngDlf  them.    Says  Goodridge  >>- 

"The  suspense  was  truly  awful;  indeed  the  horrors  we 
operienoed  were  fitf  more  dreadful  than  I  had  ever  felt  or  witnessed, 
en  in  tibe  most  violent  storms;  for  on  such  occasions  the 
penefering  spirits  of  Englishmen  will  struggle  with  the  elements, 
even  to  the  last  blast,  or  to  the  last  wave  that  may  overwhelm  them  ; 
but  here  there  was  nothing  to  combat ;  we  were  led  on  by  an 
invisible  power.  All  was  calm  above  us — around  us,  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  ^though  raised  into  a  mountainous  swell,  was  comparatively 
smooth ;  but  the  distant  sound  of  its  continual  crash  on  the  breakers, 
to  idiich  we  were  drawn  by  an  irresistible  force,  broke  on  our  ears  as 
onr  death-knell,  and  every  moment  brought  us  nearer  to  what 
appeared  inevitable  destruction." 

[Readers  fond  of  coincidences  can  compare  Foe's  account  of  the 
ttonn  at  the  end  of  "  Arthur  Gordon  Pym."] 

At  length,  at  a  little  after  twelve,  the  cutter  struck  with  great 

violence,  and  was  instantly  ashore,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 

wares.    Veale  desperately  got  out  the  boat,  and  each  one  flinging 

into  her  something  he  deemed  of  value,  the  seven  scrambled  out  of 

the  sinking  vessel.    A  fine  rain  was  falling,  the  boat  was  surrounded 

bf  rocks,  masses  of  floating  kelp  impeded  their  progress,  and  the 

nearest  shore  was  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  great  height.    To  add  to  the 

terror  of  their  situation,  an  enormous  whale  driven  in  by  the  storm 

rose  dose  to  them  and  began  beating  the  water  ^'  within  a  few  yards 

of  the  stem  of  the  boat ! "    From  this  strange  giant  their  good  fortune 

preserved  them,  and  by  dint  of  tugging  at  the  oars  they  succeeded, 

after  four  hours'  incessant  labour,  in  effecting  a  landing  on  the  beach. 

So  great  was  the  violence  of  the  surf,  that  the  boat  was  swamped  and 

nearly  carried  out  to  sea.     All  clinging  to  her  at  imminent  risk  of 

dieir  own  lives,  they  got  her  on  shore,  and  turning  her  bottom  upwards, 
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crept  under  her,  and  thus  sought  sleeji,  "  being  all  miserably  col 
wet,  and  hungry." 

In  the  morning  they  held  review  of  their  possessions,  and  foui 
that  in  addition  to  the  knives,  steels,  and  fire-liags,  which  each 
carried  in  his  belt,  they  had  but  a  kettle  and  a  frying-jian.     The  fire- 
bag,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  necessary  to  a  sealer.     It  consists  of  a 
tinder-box  and  cotton,  secured  from  the  damp  in  a  tarpaulin  ca5& 
In  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  they  sallied  forth  to  procure  food, 
and  speedily  despatched  a  sea-elephant,  with  whose    blubber  ihq^ 
kindled  a  fire  by  which  to  cook  the  more  toothsome  portions 
his  carcase. 

Thus  warmed  and  fed,  an  expedition  was  made  over  the  rocks  to 
the  spot  where  the  cutter  had  foundered  the  night  before,  but  it  was 
seen  at  the  first  glance  that  all  hopes  of  saving  her  must  be  abandoned. 
She  was  lying  on  the  rocks  on  her  beam  ends,  with  a  large  hole  gaping 
in  her  lower  planks,  and  the  still  heavy  sea  breaking  over  her  rendered] 
it  impossible  that  she  should  hold  together  much  longer, 
endeavours  must  now  be  addressed  to  saving  such  fragments  of  vi 
nails,  bolts,  &c.,  as  might  be  made  serviceable  to  them. 

On  the  following  morning  (19th  March),  the  boat  was  launched, 
and,  despite  a  rough  sea,  they  succeeded  in  picking  up  the  captain's 
chest  and  the  mate's  chest.  The  next  day  they  were  rejoiced  by 
some  crusts  of  bread,  but,  as  if  to  mock  them,  the  bread  appeared 
sodden  with  sea  water,  and  not  eatable.  They  found  also  on 
day  the  only  shred  of  pajier,  or  printed  matter,  saved  from  the  sea. 

Captain  Cox,  the  agent  of  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Bible  Society,. 
had  visited  the  "  Princess  of  AVales "  at  Gravesend,  and  had  presented 
the  captain  and  crew  with  one  of  the  Bibles  provided  by  the  society 
for  distribution.  William  Hooper,  seeing  something  Hoating  in  the 
water,  recognised  the  gift  of  good  Captain  Cox,  and  crying  out  lustily, 
"Pull  up!  Pull  up  I  Here's  our  Bible!"  the  book  was  secured. 
"  What  made  this  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,"  says  Goodiidge, 
"  was  that  although  we  had  a  variety  of  other  books  on  board,  such 
as  our  navigation  books,  journals,  log-books.  &c.,  this  was  the  only 
article  of  the  kind  that  we  found,  nor  did  we  discover  the  smallest 
shred  of  paper  of  any  kind  except  this  Bible;  and  still  equally 
surprising  was  it,  that  after  we  had  carefully  dried  the  leaves,  it  was  so 
little  injured  that  its  binding  remained  in  a  very  serviceable  conditioOi 
and  continued  so  as  long  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  using  it." 

The  Bible,  which  was  afterwards  to  afford  those  pious  men  of 
nevon  much  consolation,  was  the  last  thing  saved  from  the  wreck. 
The  next  day  nothing  remained  of  her  but  the  topmast,  which  wu 
entangled  with  some  weeds. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  the  weather  continued  so  wet  and 
boisterous  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  procure  food  fat 
themselves,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  collecting  the  materials  th< 
had  saved,  they  set  about  erecting  for  themselves  a  sort  of  huL 

They  sank  a  foundation  and  rolled  fragments  of  rock  tog 
piling  them  one  upon  the  other  until  a  rude  wall  was  obtaiiw 
This  being  thatched  with  grass— let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
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not  a  iree  or  bush  on  the  whole  island — made  a  tolerable  housing- 
place:  and  to  render  it  the  more  snug,  Veale  recommended  thai  the 
rafters  should  be  covered,  where  practicable,  with  ihe  skins  of  the 
sea-elephants,  which  was  dorte. 

The  hut  was  divided  into  bunks  with  sirijis  of  planks,  and  one 
long  plank  nailed  at  the  foot  of  these  bed-places  stood  them  in  lieu 
of  chairs.  Their  table  was  the  ground.  Veale  erected  for  himself  a 
separate  sleeping-place  at  the  end  ot  the  hut  towards  the  sea. 

While  this  rude  cabin  was  in  course  of  construction,  they 
discovered  traces  of  a  party  of  Americans  who  were  known  to  have 
visited  the  islands  some  sixteen  years  before,  and  to  have  built  a  hut 
and  other  conveniences,  but  the  sea-elephants  had  trodden  everything 
into  the  ground.  John  Soper,  however,  searching  for  eggs,  found  a 
pick -axe,  which  he  brought  home  in  great  glee.  With  this 
pick-axe  they  dug  up  the  earth  around  the  ruined  hut,  and 
found  sofne  pieces  of  timber,  together  with  several  naiis,  and — most 
glorious  discovery — a  part  of  a  jiitch-pot,  which  would  hold  about  a 
gallon.  Ky  aid  of  a  piece  of  hoo]),  this  relic  was  made  to  do  duty  as 
a  frying-pan,  and  upon  finding  a  "  broad  axe,  a  sharpen ing-stone,  a 
piece  of  shovel,  and  an  auger,"  the  parly  considered  themselves 
overburdened  with  ironmongery.  The  handle  of  the  old  frying-pan, 
which  was  worn  so  thin  from  constant  use  that  it  was  nearly  worn  out, 

*wat  affixed  to  a  handle,  and  being  ground  sharp,  made  a  formidable 
weapon  for  the  killing  of  seals. 
Let  us  now  consider  what  productions  these  islands  alTorded  to 
tiiese  Crusoes.  The  first  and  great  mainstay  of  their  necessities  was 
the  sea-elephant.  This  creature,  which  appears  from  Goodridge's 
account  of  it  to  be  a  sort  of  walrus,  abounded,  'i'he  largest  elephants 
were  about  25ft.  long,  and  i8fi.  in  circumference.  Their  blubber 
was  not  unfrequently  seven  inches  thick.  One  of  these  huge  brutes 
"boiled  down''  would  yield,  according  to  Goodridge's  estimation, 
nearly  a  ton  of  oil,  The  males  made  their  regular  appearance  about 
the  middle  of  August,  assembling  in  great  numbers  along  the  beach. 
Fierce  combats  took  place  among  them,  the  which  were  often 
witnessed  by  the  castaways,  who,  recognising  the  various  bulls  by 
notable  scars  won  in  [last  lights,  "named  them  according  to  their 
prowess,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Blucher,  and  Bonaparte,"  The  females 
have  their  young  early  in  September,  and  suckle  them  for  about  five 
weeks.  The  calves  when  just  born  are  quite  black,  having  beautiful, 
glossy  skins,  found  to  be,  says  (loodridge,  an  excellent  material  for 
caps.  The  females  return  to  the  sea  in  October,  having  finished 
nursing  their  unwieldy  infants,  but  the  bulls  often  proceed  inland  for 
two  or  three  miles,  and,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  live  amicably  together  until  December.  By  that  time — 
reduced  almost  to  skeletons  by  reason  of  their  long  fast — they  return 
to  Ibe  sea.  In  February  they  come  up  again  in  good  condition,  and 
lie  huddled  K^ether  like  pigs,  occasionally  indulging  in  sham  fights, 
regarded  by  the  seamen  as  preparatory  to  the  real  lights  in  .\ugust. 

rThe  sea-elephants  served  Goodridge  and  his  party  for  meat,  m 
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washing-tubs,  and  tobacco-pi [les !  I'or  food  they  used  the  he£ut< 
tongue,  sweet-bread,  snotters  (the  fleshy  proboscis  which  hangs  over' 
the  nose,  and  gives  the  creature  its  name),  and  the  flippers.  Thfti 
flesh  was  not  unjjalatable,  and  the  flippers  boiled  into  a  jelly,  together 
with  some  e^s  and  a  pigeon  or  two,  made  a  soup  that  might  not  be 
despised  by  a  ^ourmit.  For  the  "washing  tub"  they  turned  the 
elephant  on  his  back,  and  having  removed  the  intestines,  allowed  trie 
blood  to  flow  into  the  cavit)-,  and  washed  their  linen  dipped  in  the 
blood,  -is  a  washerwoman  would  in  soap  suds.  After  rinsing  it  twc 
three  times  in  the  running  brook  close  by.  the  linen  was  cleansed 
well  as  if  they  had  used  the  best  soap  for  the  purpose,  "Grates' 
were  made  of  the  bones  placed  crosswise,  upon  which  pi 
blubber  were  laid,  and  lighted  "  lamps  "  were  constructed  of  pieces  of 
rope  yarn  drawn  through  lumps  of  blubber  (which  could  be  obtained 
in  masses  of  a  foot  square),  and  it  was  found  that  the  firm  grease 
melted  slowly.  "  .Shoes  "  were  composed  of  strips  of  skin  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  and  drawn  round  the  ankle  with  thongs,  while — 
great  achievement — excellent  tobacco  pipes  were  made  of  the  elephants 
hollowed  teeth  as  bowls,  perforated  by  the  wing-bones  of  the  water-fowl 
as  stems.     As  a  substitute  for  tobacco  they  smoked  dried  grass. 

Second  on  their  list  came  seals.  These  were  not  plentiful,  and 
their  flesh  was  moreover  found  to  be  rank.  The  dog  seals  are  called 
AVigs,  the  female  seals  Clapmatches,  and  the  young  seals  Pompeys. 
Anybody  with  a  taste  for  research  can  amuse  himself  by  discovering"! 
the  origin  of  these  remarkable  expressions. 

There  was  no  lack  of  fish  or  fowl  upon  the  island.  Sea-birds 
frequented  the  place  in  vast  numbers.  Four  varieties  of  penguin  are 
mentioned,  to  which  Goodridge  gives  the  names  of  King  Penguins, 
Macarooneys,  Johnnies,  and  Rock  Hoppers.  The  last  named  are 
described  as  being  somewhat  larger  than  a  duck,  build  their  nests 
among  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  congregating  in  numbers  of  three  or  four 
hundred  together.  The  Johnnies  and  Rock  Hoppers  suffered 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs  without  attempting  resistance. 
The  King  Penguin,  however,  is  more  pugnacious,  and  uses  it) 
winglets  as  flappers,  wherewith  to  box  the  ears  of  the  assailant  of 
its  nest.  Goodridi^e  complains  that  some  of  these  birds  gave  hint 
severe  blows. 

In  addition  to  these  were  "Nellies" — a  sort  of  goose,  alba- 
trosses, petrels,  eaglets,  divers,  teal,  and  pigeons.  The  albatrosses 
build  their  nests  on  the  plains,  and  live  in  clubs  of  about  aoo 
members.  If  the  ground  he  at  all  marsh)',  ihey  raise  their  nests 
about  two  feet  by  digging  a  trench  round  them  and  throwing  up  the 
earth  in  the  middle.  It  is  to  be  jiresumed  that  none  of  the 
castaways  had  read  Ye  Aticitni  Mariner,  or  that  if  they  had  they  did 
not  share  the  superstition  of  that  single-sijcech  sailor.  "  On  Sun<^TS," 
says  Goodridge,  "our  dinner  consisted  of  giblet  soup,  prepared  foam 
the  heads,  feel;  &c.,  of  the  albatross,  which  were  first  scalded  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  cooked  in  our  best  style."  The  pigeons  were 
caught  with  nooses  and  baits,  as  the  New  Zcalanders  catch  the 
mallee  hen. 
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The  only  vegetable  on  the  island  was  a  plant  resembling  a 
criteg^  in  appeaxance.  William  Hooper,  who  had  sailed  in  the 
Sooth  Seaa^  thought  this  jdant  a  great  prize,  having  eaten  one 
RMmUing  it  when  on  his  whaling  trips ;  but  on  a  first  trial  of  the 
cntidiig  vegetable  it  jnoved  Utter  and  uneatable,  and  it  was  not  until 
thqf  boiled  it  for  some  hours  diat  they  could  stomach  it. 

Fortunately  they  were  able  to  vary  their  flesh  diet  by  fish.     ^  Our 
wde  of  fishing,'*  says  the  narrator,  "  was  certainly  a  novel  one. 
Ok  party  used  to  take  long  strips  of  the  sea-elephant's  blubber,  and 
pMtiqg  one  end  dose  to  the  water,  a  fish  resembling  a  gurnet  would 
one  and  nibble  at  it,  and  then  by  drawing  it  gently  up  the  sloping 
sodo^  the  fish  would  follow   it    far  enough  for  another  person, 
vildiiiig  his  opportunity,  to  strike  it  a  smart  blow  with  a  club,  and 
thn  knock  it  sufficiently  fai  up  the  rock  to  enable  him  to  secure  it 
tbtj  had,  however,  in  course  of  time,  become  so  shy,  that  they  were 
■ot  to  be  taken  in  this  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
A  noie  scientific  method ;   for  this  purpose  we  took  out  the  rings 
that  woe  attached  to  our  sharpening  steels,  and  having  sufficiently 
holed  them  in  the  fire,  we  bent  them  into  the  shape  of  fishing- 
hooks,  and  then  gave  them  good  points  with  the  sharpening  stone 
^fofertunately  found  in  digging  where  the  previous  visitors  to  the 
■ind  had  formed  their  hut.     Having  now  fishing-hooks,  our  next 
tftir  was  to  manu&cture  lines,  and  this  we  soon  managed  by 
Wwitting  portions  of  the  cordage  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck ; 
ndly  re-twisting  the  oakum  into  small  threads,  and  those  again  into 
coicl,  we  were  fully  equipped  to  make  war  on  the  finny  tribe  ;  the 
bhbber  also  forming  a  very  enticing  bait,  we  had  soon  a  plentiful 
aipply ;  and  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  frequently  smoked  on  our  board  at 
Qoe  meaL     Even  an  epicure  could  have  found  but  little  fault  with  a 
faer  where  two  of  the  courses  were  soup  and  fish." 

Imagining  themselves  cut  off  for  ever  from  civilisation,  they 

<ktennined  to  spend  their  lives  hopefully  and  with  good  cheer.      Mr. 

Veale  having  preserved  his  watch,  they  were  able  to  regulate  their 

6nc  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  marked  out  for  themselves  a  course 

of  life  suitable  to  their  condition.      They   rose  at  eight   in   the 

morning,  and  breakfasted  at  nine.     After  breakfast  some  of  the  party 

ivent catering  for  the  day's  provisions,  while  others  remained  "at 

home"  to  cook  and  wash.     "We  dined  at  one,"  says  Goodridge, 

"and  took  tea  about  five."     **  Tea "  was  simple,  consisting  of  raw 

eggs  beaten  up  in  water.     This  mess  they  called   "Mocoa."    On 

gnmd  occasions  they  added  to  their  Mocoa  the  brain  of  the  sea- 

ekphant,  which  was  very  sweet  and  palatable.     A  chapter  of  the 

BiMe  having  been  read  by  Veale,  they  retired  to  rest  at  ten. 

Even  in  this  society  of  outcasts  religious  differences  found  a 
place.  Mathias  Mazora,  the  mate,  was  a  "  professed  atheist,''  and 
set  himself  to  deride  and  make  si)ort  of  the  religious  exercises  of  his 
honest  comrades.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  the  atheism 
of  Mr.  Mazora  was  promptly  snuffed  out.  The  freethinker  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  much  T^nglish,  and  therefore, 
however  convincing  his  arguments  may  have  been,  he  was  unable  to 
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vished. 
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deliver  them  with  the  force  he  could 

ignorant,"  says  Cloodridge,  "not  being  able  lo  read,  at  least 
English  language,  and  having  no  one  to  second  hitn,  his  conduct  did 
not  disturb  the  general  harmony  that  reigned  among  us."  Moreover, 
a  "  marvellous  conversion  "  is  related  of  this  atheistical  mariner.  It 
is  probable  that  his  brain  was  never  verj-  strong,  and  that  solitude 
and  anxiety  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  it.  He  is  either  a  great  Har, 
or  his  "atheism" — which  one  can  presume  him  to  have  professed  aa 
being  a  less  troublesome  creed  than  any  with  which  he  waa 
acquainted — turned  to  "insanity."  Through  much  listening  to 
Scripture  he  strove  to  enact  the  story  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  own 
person,  and  forthwith  indulged  in  a  "vision"  of  a  most  orthodox  and 
gratifying  nature.  One  evening  when  alone  seeking  for  birds'  nests, 
darkness  overtook  him  before  he  could  reach  the  hut.  The  ground 
round  about  was  full  of  huge  pits  of  slime  made  by  the  sea-elephants, 
and  Mazora,  being  afraid  of  tumbling  into  one  of  these,  sat  down 
despairingly.  In  this  plight^  and  considering  earnestly  his  desperate 
needs,  he  betook  himself  vigorously  to  prayer.  In  a  few  moments  a 
bright  light  appeared  about  him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
hut  in  safety.  To  those  familiar  with  such  marvellous  narrations  it 
is  superfluous  to  add  that  from  that  moment  Mathias  Mazora  became 
a  true  believer. 

Thus  with  sujiersliiion,  or  imiroslure,  already  engendered  among 
them,  the  little  troop  ate  their  elephants,  and  lived  monotonously  on 
for  nine  months.     A  fire,  which  nearly  burned  their  boat-hut, 
their  only  diversion.     On  the  13th  December,  however,  they  ? 
unexpectedly  cheered  by  meeting  with  their  lost  companions. 

The  suahng  party — left,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  loth  of 
March^had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Princess  of  Wales  " 
had  been  wrecked  in  the  storm.  Moving  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
fortune  of  food  compelled  them,  they  had  at  last  determined  on 
visiting  the  island  where  their  companions  had,  all  unknown  to  them, 
found  refuge.  The  meeting  was  joyous,  and  the  new-comers  having, 
not  silver  and  gold,  but  a  frying-pan,  nails,  and  hammer,  the  comfort 
of  the  little  colony  was  materially  increased. 

Before  the  two  parties  had  met,  the  terror  of  death  in  thai 
solitude  had  seized  the  marooned  men,  and  tht-y  had  solemnly 
marked  out  a  grave-)ard,  and  fixed  each  upon  his  own  grave.  Now 
life  stirred  strong  within  them. 

They  resolved  lo  build  a  ship  1 

This  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  for  save  some  gigantic  trees' 
(upheaved  the  simple  men  thouj;ht  by  an  earthquake)  they  had  no 
timber.  Their  stock  of  nails  was  scanty,  and  they  had  but  iheit 
boat  sails  as  can^-as.  l.oih  to  destroy  their  boat,  they  determined  to 
make  use  of  the  logs  of  wood,  and  after  ninny  long  consultations, 
resolved  on  their  course  of  action, 

The  vessel  should  be  19  feet  long,  of  12  tons  burden,  and 
lugger-rigged.  They  would  build  her  out  of  the  wood  used  for  th»' 
huts  and  the  timber  left  by  the  American  party.  They  would  mi 
sails  for  her  of  sealskin.     When  she  was  completed,  a  solemn 
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of  lots  should  be  had  with  prayer,  and  the  five  thus  chosen  should 
put  to  sea  in  the  hoi)e  of  falling  in  with  some  ship  and  bringing 
succour  to  their  companions.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1822, 
they  set  to  work.  They  were  divided  into  two  |>arties,  one  to  obtain 
prorisions,  while  the  other  worked.  The  p)oor  fellows  presented  a 
strange  appearance.  Their  clothes  had  worn  out,  and  they  had 
attempted  to  make  themselves  garments  of  sealskin.  These  were 
little  more  than  bags  buttoned  on,  in  true  bush  and  sailor  fashion,  by 
slips  of  wood  in  lieu  of  buttons.  The  all-pun*e)'ing  sea-elephant 
supplied  these,  as  well  as  oakum  for  the  boat  and  stores  of  provisions 
for  the  voyage.  The  topmast  of  the  cutter  formed  the  keel  of  this 
vonderful  vessel,  and  her  sides  were  patched  with  heaven  knows  what 
artfulness  of  pkinking,  cut  with  iron  hoops,  burnt  out  with  fire  of  seal- 
blubber,  nailed  with  wooden  rivets,  and  caulked  with  fur  run  together 
vith  tallow. 

In  nine  months,  that  is  to  say  in  January,  1823,  the  "vessel" 
vas  in  a  fit  state  for  launching.  "  Such  as  she  was,"  says  ( ioodridge, 
"one  ship-carpenter,  working  with  ordinary  tools  might  build  her  in 
two  months." 

All  hands  were  now  summoned  to  assist  in  the  launch,  when  an 

accident  occurred  which  came  near  to  overturning  all  their  plans. 

The  hunting-party,  returning  to  the  huts  in  their  boat,  met  with  a 

stonn  which  beat  in  the  stern  of  their  craft,  and  cast  them  ashore. 

It  was  necessar)'  that   they  should   waste   more   precious   time  in 

repairing  this  damage.     Without  tools  they  toiled  many  days  to  make 

the  boat   sufficiently    seaworthy    to    enable    them    to    rejoin    their 

companions.     One  day  Dominick  Spusinick,  who  was  an  elderly  man, 

left  them  to  stroll  along  the  shore.     In  a  short  time  he  returned 

gesticulating  with   vehemence,   but  speechless.     Rough  \'eale  asks, 

*' What  the  devil  is  the  foolish  fellow  at?"  and  at  last  comprehends 

that  Si.>esinick,  being  on  a  high  point  of  land,  has  seen  a  vessel.      The 

party  had  been  so  often  deceived   by  the  appearance  of  large  birds, 

^hich,  sitting  on  the  water,  had  all  the  form  of  a  distant  ship,  that 

they   declined    to    believe    the    story,    and,    afraid    of    the    cruel 

^disappointment,    refused    to    follow    Si)esinick.      His    impassioned 

entreaties,    however,    at    last   prevailed,    and    it    was    decided    that 

John  Soper  should   go   with    him,    carrying   a   tinder-box    in    order 

that  he  might  make  a  fire  if  necessary,   and  attract  the  notice  of 

the  crew. 

The  pair  started.  Night  fell,  and  they  did  not  return.  It  was 
Suggested  that  they  had  seen  the  vessel,  and  got  al)oard  her.  Others, 
ti^ore  charitable  in  their  conclusions,  affirmed  that  the  vessel  was  but 
the  phantom  of  the  old  man's  brain,  and  that  he  would  return  with  his 
Wearied  comrade  before  mornint^  broke.  The  day  dawned,  however, 
^pon  that  sleepless  night,  and  yet  no  sign  ot  the  scouts.  *'  It's  all 
^  dream  of  his,"  said  Vealc,  *'  we  had  better  go  and  look  for  our  food, 
jest  our  friends  fail  to  launch  the  newly-huilt  boat,  and  we  perish 
"ere  alone." 

They  had  already   sjjread    themselves   along   the   shore,   v^hen 
Millechant  gives  utterance  to  a  wild  shout,  and  runs  whooping  like  a 
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madman  alung  the  sand  A  boat  full  of  men  cheering  in  English  is 
coming  straight  to  them  over  the  sparkling  sea.  Down  go  eggs  and 
blubber,  and  the  rescued  mariners  stumbling  forwards  caper  and 
weep  in  extravagance  of  joy. 

Spesinick  and  Soper  had  chased  the  phantom  all  night.  The 
old  man  sank  at  last  overpowered  with  fatigue  at  the  summit  of  x 
cliff,  frnm  which  ihey  could  both  see  a  schooner  sailing  smartly  from 
the  island.  Soper  tries  to  kindle  a  fire,  but  fails ;  runs  down  inio  a 
valley,  and  loses  sight  of  the  vessel.  Finally  fires  the  fern  in  despair, 
and  sends  up  a  smoke  like  .'Ktna.  The  schooner  lays  to,  and  sends 
a  boat ;  but  sees  no  one.  The  sailors  go  ashore  lo  explore,  and  on 
returning  find  a  wild  figure  clad  in  skins  clin_png  to  the  sides  of  the 
boat.     It  is  old  Spesinick. 

The  schooner  is  an  American,  the  "  Philo,"  Isaac  Perceval, 
master,  bound  fo-  the  South  Seas  on  a  whaling  and  trading  voyage. 
Perceval  receives  them  all  aboard,  and  the  next  day  ihey  quit  the 
Crozets,  leaving  their  ship  still  on  the  stocks. 

The  captain  had  some  disinclination  to  taking  on  board  all  the 
party,  but  eventually  consented  to  do  so.  It  «'as  agreed  that  the 
rescued  men  should  be  landed  on  the  Isle  of  France,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  ihey  should  assist  the  crew  of  the  "  Philo"  in  seal-fishing. 
This  arrangement  having  been  concluded,  the  "Philo"  set  sail  for 
St.  Paul's  Island  (about  1,100  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Crozets), 
and  arrived  there  on  the  3rd  of  February. 

The  venture  of  the  "  Philo "  was  successful.  The  coast 
abounded  with  lish,  and  seal  were  jilenttful.  They  continued  at 
their  work  until  the  ist  of  April. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  shipwTccked  men  began  to  feel 
the  restraints  of  such  rude  civilisation  as  they  had  imposed  upon 
themselves.  Soper  and  Newbee,  indeed,  desired  to  remain  on  one 
of  the  islands,  offering  to  take  their  chance  of  a  vessel  arriving  to 
rescue  them.  As  Amsterdam  Island  is  situated  in  the  direct  tr.ick  of 
all  vessels  going  to  New  South  Wales,  there  was  not  so  much 
madness  in  the  proposition  as  might  at  first  be  apparent.  Captain 
Perceval  agreed,  making  them  tirsl  sign  a  document  stating  that 
ihey  were  so  left  by  their  own  expressed  desire.  The  two  self- 
reliant  mariners  having  been  then  left  to  their  own  devices,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  refugees  and  the  crew.  Mazora,  the  whilom  mate, 
declared  that  the  captain  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  clothing, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  report  the  negligence  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Isle  of  France.  The  captain,  justly  ingensed  at  this  in- 
gratitude, look  a  severe  course;  he  put  Master  Mazora  ashore. 
The  sympathies  of  the  refugees  being  with  their  comrade,  nine 
of  them  came  aft  in  a  body,  and  said  that  if  Mazora  was  put 
ashore  they  would  go  with  bim.  The  c.ipiain  would  not  budge  from 
his  determination,  and  all  but  the  brothers  Veale  and  Petheridge 
left  the  schooner. 

Thus  landed  for  a  second  time  Ui)on  a  desert  island,  the  plucky 
fellows  did  not  despair.  There  was  for  them  a  tolerable  hou^e,  built 
liy  former  seal-fiahcrs,  and  the  island  was  not  far  out  of  the  usual 
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tndL  of  shipping.  They  hoped  to  be  soon  picked  up  by  a  passing 
ic»d»  and  to  have  in  the  meantime  accumulated  as  many  seal- 
Ams  m  would  pay  their  passage  home.  So  for  two  months  they 
Vied,  eating  ciay&h,  wild  hog,  and  seal.  Some  fonner  occupant 
«f  &e  place  had  sown  turnips^  the  tops  of  which  served  to  flavour 
AeirioapL 

On  the  5nl  of  Jun^  at  daybreak,  as  seven  of  them  were  lying  in 
thdr  hut,  John  KUer,  who  lay  opposite  the  door,  started  up,  crying, 
"Anil!  asafl!"  They  kindled  a  signal  fire,  and  soon  had  the 
fltB&cdon  of  seeing  the  vessel  approach  the  land.  The  weather  was 
Utteroas^  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  a  boat  came  ashore. 
Tkevend  was  the  **  Success,"  a  sloop  of  twenty-eight  tons  burthen, 
Mdvas  tender  to  the  "King  George,"  Captain  Bryant,  whaler.  It 
Upievioosly  been  agreed  between  the  masters  of  the  two  vessels, 
tht  if  they  lost  each  other  they  should  steer  for  St.  Paul's  or 
AflBterdani  as  a  rendezvous.  The  "  Success  "  having  missed  her 
ttte^  was  now  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
MMierof  the  sloop,  found  upon  examination  of  his  provisions,  that 
k  could  feed  but  three  more  mouths,  and  it  was  agreed  that  lots 
told  be  drawn  by  the  exiles.  Three  were  away  fishing,  but  the 
[  vaiuiiiiig  seven  cut  up  pieces  of  paper,  and  having  marked  three  of 
r  the  pieces  with  the  letter  P,  put  them  into  the  bag  and  drew. 
I  The  three  prize4u>lders  were  Goodridge,  Barker,  and  Piller.  The 
tio  latter,  however,  feared  to  embark  in  so  small  a  craft  for 
Mlong  a  voyage,  and  gave  up  their  chance  to  Hooper  and  Walters. 
Walters  was  eager  to  go,  recognising  in  the  "Success'*  a  craft 
vhich  he  himself  had  helj^d  to  build  in  South  Georgia  some 
jears  before. 

The  "Success"  brought  news  of  Soper  and  Newbee.  Soper, 
who  had  been  a  wild  fellow  in  his  youth,  and  had  run  away  to  sea, 
^  a  notion  in  his  head  that  his  grandmother,  who  lived  at 
I^tftmouth,  had  died  and  left  him  money.  Being  impressed  with 
this  idea,  his  desire  to  remain  on  the  island  vanished,  and  the 
'^Success"  coming  in  sight,  he  and  his  companion  nailed  together  a 
few  boards,  and  put  off  to  her.  Anderson  agreed  to  take  him,  but 
Newbee,  unwilling  to  leave  his  "  skins,"  refused  to  go,  and  after  some 
cooversation,  Soper  resolved  not  to  abandon  his  companion.  The 
^  strangely-mated  men  shook  hands  with  the  crew,  and  stepped 
^gain  upon  their  frail  raft  with  intent  to  reach  the  island.  Those  on 
board  the  "  Success  "  watched  them  until  near  the  shore,  and  saw  a 
DK)Dstrous  wave  suddenly  engulph  them.  The  fury  of  the  surf  forbade 
^  attempt  at  rescue,  and  the  adventurous  pair  perished. 

After  a  stormy  passage,  during  which  provision  and  fuel  ran  so 
abort  that  the  eleven  mouths  had  but  4lbs.  of  pork  and  raw  potato 
^'cce  daily,  the  "Success"  arrived  at  Hobart  Town.  Hooper 
vtcognised  a  shipmate  of  his  named  Richard  Sands,  who  had  been 
tiansported  for  smuggling,  and  asked  him  for  assistance.  Sands 
being  in  the  boat's  crew  of  the  port  officer,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bromley, 
b^ed  that  gentleman  to  aid  the  shipwrecked  mariners.  Dr.  Bromley 
good  Samaritan — fed  and  clothed  them,  and  by-and-by  the  sale 
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of  their  sealskins  placed  them  in  tolerable  comfort.  Goodridge  now  i 
began  to  write  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  ] 
his  work  when  a  curious  incident  occurred.  Mr.  Brook,  one  of  the  | 
owners  of  the  "  Princess  of  Wales,"  arrived  from  England. 

firook  was  asked  to  dinner  with  IJr.  Bromley,  and  happening 
m  the  course  of  conversation  to  mention  that  he  had  lost  a  vessel  in 
the  South  Seas,  Bromley  slapped  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  bid  a 
servant  call  up  the  men  who  were  below,  Goodridge  appeared  and 
told  his  story,  "  at  which,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  Brook  was  delighted,  as  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  j 
recover  the  in.surance." 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  that  brought  out  Brook  offered  to 
take  the  three  back  to  England,  but  \\'a!ters  only  accepted  the  offer. 
Walters  had  a  wife  in  London,  but  upon  reaching  home  discovered 
that  she  had  married  again,  thinking  him  dead.  The  vulgar  Enoch 
Arden  did  not  die.  Like  a  wise  man.  he  returned  again  to  sea,  and 
left  the  lady  in  peace  with  her  spouse. 

Hooper  and    (loodridge   remained   at    Dr.    Bromley's 
months,  when  Hooper  shipped  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  Cloodridge 
hired  a  boat  from  Mr.  Bethune  and  began  trading  in  firewood.     The    ^ 
"Crusoe"  had  now  settled  down  to  earn  a  civilised  livelihood,  and 
his  story  for  seven  years  is  that  of  an   industrious  and  hard-working 
man.     He  entered   into  the  service  of  Mr.    Austin  (who  kept  the 
"  Rosenealh   Ferry ")  near  New  Norfolk,  and  eventually  hired  the 
ferry-boat  from  him  and  made  money.     He  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Austin  through  a  man  named   I  )avis,   who  was  tran.sported  for 
robbing  a  dwelling-house  at   Torbay,   and   had  been  employed  in 
Austin's  service.     Mr.  Austin  proved  a  firm  friend  to  (ioodridge,  who  t 
became  a  sort  of  retainer  of  the  Anstin  family,  and  in  the  year  1831    , 
went  home  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  josiah  Austin, 
the    nephew    of    his    [lalron.       Goodridge    gives    some    interesting 
particulars  of  the  kindness  and  shrewdness  of  the  Austins,  and  ends 
by  remarking  that  the  nephew  of  the  ferry  proprietor  had,  in  1838, 
'■  settled  at  Port  Phillip,  New  South  Wales,  where  he  had  flocks  of 
sheep  to  the  amount  of  8.000  or  10,000.''    The  gentlemen  who  lalfc  . 
at  public  dinnere  about  '■  pioneers  of  civilisation  "  might  with  propriety 
study  the  history  of  Goodridge's  worthy  patron. 

Little  more  remains  to  tell.  Arrived  in  England,  Goodridge 
found  his  father  and  mother  )et  alive,  and  was  received  with 
kindness  by  them.  He  married  in  his  native  village,  but  fell  into 
ill-health,  and  seems  to  have  subsisted  by  the  sale  of  the  book  from 
which  I  have  compiled  this  paper. 

The  \'eales  and  Petheridge  were  landed  in  tlie  "Isle  of  France,"  I 
and  finally  made  their  way  to  England,  An  account  of  theif  I 
shipwreck  and  adventures  is  given  in  the  AUriiing  Herald  of  I 
November,  1823.  The  elder  Veale  went  again  to  sea.  A  gentlematt  1 
whom  I  met  the  other  day  told  me  that  some  years  ago  he  saw  hira  iit  1 
a  shipping-office  in  London  -"  A  regular  old  sea-dog!"  Jarvis  Veale  I 
went  to  America,  where  he  m,-irried.  Petheridge,  in  1851,  wa» 
sailing  a  small  craft  in  and  out  of  llartmouih,     The  others,  who  ha^ 
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been  )efi  at  Paul's  Island,  met  with  some  further  adventures,  'i'hey 
collected  sufficient  skins  in  twelve  months  to  freight  a  vessel  that 
happened  to  call  at  the  island.  In  her  they  proceeded  to  South 
America,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  formed  a  settlement  on 
an  island  near  Japan,  and  cultivated  cotton  and  rice.  It  is  thought 
that  Millechant  eventually  became  owner  of  the  property,  and  died 
a  rich  man. 

So  much  fur  the  fortune  that  befel  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
"  Princess  of  Wales." 


k 
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[WO  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  April,  1S50.  ihe  conv 
ship  "  Neptune  "  cast  anchor  in  the  Derwent.  The  fortun 
and  freight  of  the  "Neptune"  were  uncommon.  Shehadcoi 
from  Bermuda  to  the  Cape  witli  convicts,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Ca 
Town  refused  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  land,  refused  even  to  sup[ 
food  for  them,  and  the  "  Neptune,"  after  some  red-taperj-,  was  coi 
])elled  to  set  sail  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  board  her  rejoicii 
prevailed.  While  yet  at  anchor  in  Simon's  Bay,  despatches  from 
Grey  were  read,  which,  "  in  com|>ensation  for  the  hardships  of  th€ 
long  voyage  and  detention,"  graciously  extended  to  all  the  prisone 
Her  Majesty's  conditional  pardon,  "except  to  the  prisoner  Milchel 
So  on  the  8th  the  prisoners  land  in  high  spirits  (after  an  elev( 
months  and  seventeen  days'  cruise  in  the  "  Neptune,"  land  of  any  so 
is  pleasant),  and  twelve  of  the  most  powerful  ruffians  are  straighttn 
made  constables.  'I'he  "'  prisoner  Mitchel,'"  however,  yet  remains  0 
board,  ignorant  whether  he  wilt  be  returned  to  that  solitary  conlin 
ment  that  had  held  him  at  Bermuda,  or  clapi^ed  into  the  eel 
at  Maria  Island  in  company  with  the  other  prisoner,  "Williai 
Smith  O'Brien." 

The  sufferings  of  the  "  prisoner  Mitchel  "  up  to  this  point  ai 
interesting  enough,  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enlai^e  upc 
iheni.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  Irish  exiles,  thoi 
"  rash  and  most  unfortunate  men  "  who,  agonined  at  the  struggles  1 
their  unhappy  country  choking  in  the  red-tape  bonds  of  Englii 
misgovern  ment,  attempted  to  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  and  faile 
The  Alexander  of  Ireland  had  not  yet  come. 

Vet,  looking  back   for  a  moment   u|>on   that   most  miserab 
time,  I  cannot  see  what  else  remained  to  the  Young  Ireland  part^ 
They  had  carefully  planned  a  revolution  of  moral  force.     Ireland  w 
to    lie  regenerated.     Irishmen    were   to  be   educated    out    of  th< 
prejudices.     Ireland  was  to  recover  what  she  had  lost  by  the  Unio 
and  claim  for  herself  the  right  of  legislation.      The  Nalion  (briltia 
meteor,  now  quenched  in  the  blackest  of  Irish  bogs)  was  the  lever  1 
which  the  world  was  to  be  moved.     The  A'a/ion  spoke  the  voice 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  and,  conducted  with  surprising  ability,  niai 
itself  a  power  almost  before  men  were  aware  of  its  existence.      Ij|t 
the  infant  Hercules,  it  began  to  strangle  serpents  in  its  cradle. 
this  moral  force  met  with  an  unexpected  check.     From  univi 
peace  Europe  flamed  suddenly  into  war,     l-*rance  and  Austria  almo 
simultaneously  shook  with  revolution,  and  in  the  excitement  of  dl 
lime  the  prudent  lenders  of  the  liish  people  lost  sight  of  pmdenti 
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and  ''moral  suasion.''  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  strike  for  Ireland, 
itwDold  seem  to  have  come  then !  If  ever  the  Irish  people  were 
ID  be  free,  then  did  Freedom  appear  to  hover  nearest  them !  All 
was  ammged,  all  planned.  France  and  America  both  gave  hopes  of 
assistance ;  Uie  people,  fiunished  and  despairing,  cdled  out  to  be  led 
agunst  their  oppressors.  The  **  rising  "  was  fixed  for  September,  and 
id  it  occurred  then  it  would  have  in  all  probability  succeeded.  But 
tbe  Irish  camp  swarmed  with  traitors,  and  the  minutest  intelligence 
oooceraing  the  projects  of  the  Confederation  was  borne  to  the  Englbh 
Cabinet  On  iH  sides  the  enthusiasts  were  cheated  and  betrayed — 
their  most  trusted  agents  were  in  reality  spies,  hired  with  English 
bank-notes. 

Having  made  itself  master  of  the  designs  of  the  "  rebels,"  the 

English    Ririiament    determined    to    force    the    Revolution  to  a 

pnmature   birth,  and  so   abort  it  without  further  trouble.      The 

Bstrament  used  was  a  Treason  and  Felony  Bill,  which,   passed 

through  both  Houses  in  one  night,  was  transmitted  to  Ireland  by  the 

not  packet      The  arrest  of  the  conspirators  was  resolved  upon. 

The  tallest  poppies  were  cropped  the  first,  and  the  Confederation  saw 

with  dismay  its  best  men  pludked  from  its  midst  and  lodged  in  gaol. 

A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  cell  of  tbe  Enjolras  of  this 

Iridi  Rue  St  Denis,  and  it  was  resolved  to  strike  at  once.     Better  to 

perish  irith  arms  in  hands  than  to  be  silently  and  ignominiously 

handcuffed.    War  was  declared,  and  the  '*  rising  "  look  place.      But 

bglish  policy  had  been  successful.    The  people  were  unprepared, 

foreign    assistance  was  withheld;    the  stores,   dependent    on   the 

harvest  of  September,  were  not  yet  arrived ;  the  very  leader  was  a 

makeshift.      Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  country  gentleman  of  moderate 

fortune  and  high  social  standing,  was  forced  into  the  ix)sition  of 

general  of  these  ragged  forces.     He  was  brave  and  enthusiastic,  but 

utterly  unfitted  for  the  position  in  which  the  turn  of  fortune  had 

I^aced  him.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  name  at  the  head 

of  the  movement,  and  "O'Brien  "  was  a  watchword  as  dear  to  Irish 

hearts  as  had  been  "Stewart"  or  "Montrose"  to  the  Highlanders 

of  Scotland.    Thus  the  "revolution"  began — we  know  how  it  ended 

amid  a  savage  horse-laugh  from  all  in  England. 

There  is  to  me  something  most  pathetic  in  this  Irish  rebellion 
stifled  in  its  birth.  If  the  patriots — for  no  man  will  I  trust  deny 
them  that  title — ^had  been  shot  down  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  executed 
on  the  scaffold,  the  world  would  have  accorded  to  them  the  respect 
they  merited  ;  but  to  raise  an  insurrection,  which  is  put  down  by  a 
corporars  guard,  to  light  the  torch  of  revolution  only  to  see  it 
eactinguished  by  a  bucket  of  water,  to  be  captured  in  a  gooseberry 
garden  and  put  in  a  Tasmanian  comer  like  a  naughty  hoy — most 
miserable !  Poor  Ireland's  ix)verty  has  ever  made  her  ridiculous, 
and  to  the  sensitive,  the  torture  of  merited  ridicule  is  of  all  tortures 
the  greatest.  In  the  day  of  defeat  there  was  not  a  writer  of  any  note 
in  England  who  had  the  manliness  to  refrain  from  a  sneer  at  the 
defeated.  Even  Thackeray — whose  genius  should  have  restrained 
him — rhymed  in  stinging  couplets  about  "  Meagher  of  the  swoord," 
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and  "  Shmith  O'Brinc."  Everj-thing  connected  with  the  brave  and 
foolish  Irishmen  which  should  have  been  respected  was  cruelly 
sneered  at,  and  held  up  to  laughter.  Their  names,  their  accent, 
their  patriotism,  their  ancestors,  their  affections,  and  their  nationality 
— all  were  assailed  in  turn.  The  high  aspirations,  earnest  laboun^ 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  unhappy  fate  of  these  men  seemed  to  the 
English  press  the  bt-st  joke  in  the  world.  The  jokers  did  not 
scruple  to  invent  lies  even,  and  to  this  hour  the  malignant  fiction 
of  |>oor  Smith  O'Brien's  cabbage-bed  is  devoutly  believed  by  k 
variety  of  respectable  Philistines- 

But  to  return.  John  Mitchel,  originally  an  attorney  practising 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had,  by  some  writings  of  his,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  editor  of  the  Nation,  who  invited  him  to  Dublin,  and 
placed  him  on  the  staff  of  that  journal.  The  reckless  impetuosity  of 
the  man — unable  lo  recognise  that  moderation  when  used  as  means 
to  an  end  is  always  more  damaging  to  an  enemy  than  ill-judged 
outbursts  of  futile  anger— could  not  understand  the  apparent  sloth  of 
the  Nation's  movements.  He  quarrelled  with  the  editor,  and  set  up 
for  himself  an  opixisition  paper,  the  United  Irishman,  which  became 
the  recognised  orgin  of  the  head-strong,  and  which,  I  am  afraid, 
assisted  by  its  senseless  kicking  against  the  pricks,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  Young  Ireland  party.  When  the  blow  fell,  he  was 
among  the  first  of  the  captured,  and  was  sent  lo  Hermuda,  where  he 
was  treated  with  resjject  and  consideration,  but  put  into  solitary 
confinement.  .\  man  of  ardour,  taste,  and  education,  his  soul 
sickened  at  this  horrible  seclusion  from  his  kind,  and  he  would 
have  become  as  insane  as  one  of  the  hermit-saints.  His  nature 
was  fierj",  impetuous,  and  kind  ;  his  abilities  were  imitative  and 
acute.  His  Prison  Journal  (from  which  this  narrative  ia  ia 
part  compiled),  though  drenched  with  a  perverse  conceit,  is  a 
remarkable  production.  Though  in  style  slavishly  imitative  of 
Carlyle,  and  overlaid  with  that  tawdry  ornamentation,  which  is  at 
once  the  blot  and  the  brilliancy  of  Irish  eloquence,  the  book  is 
marked  by  passages  of  extreme  beauty  of  imagination  and  vigour  of 
thought.  The  fact  that  it  was  evidently  written  with  an  eye  to 
publication,  and  that  the  writer,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  unreasoning 
outbursts  of  passion  and  savagest  denunciation  of  British  tyranny,  has 
ever  before  him  his  own  figure  bowing  in  the  character  of  a  martyred 
man  of  genius  to  an  admiring  reader,  tends  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
trust  worth  in  ess  of  the  information  conveyed.  In  this_/(j«r#ir/the  slow 
torments  he  suffered  at  Bermuda  are  all  set  down.  I  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  with  the  landing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  "  political  prisoners,"  as  they  were  called,  were  i>ermittcd  to 
reside  at  large  in  the  police -districts,  out  of  communication  with  each 
other,  on  condition  of  reporting  themselves  to  the  police-magistrate 
once  a  month.  "This  condition  of  existence,"  says  Miichel,  "is,  I 
find,  called  a  ticket-of-leave.  I  may  accept  it  or  not,  as  I  ihiolc 
proper,  or  having  accepted  I  may  resign  it,  but  first  of  all  I  must  give 
my  promise  that  so  long  as  I  hold  the  said  ticket  I  shall  not  escape 
from  the  colony."    Smith  O'Brien  refused  to  give  this  promise,  but 
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^m   Mating  Mengfaer,  and  the  rest  did  sa    Mitchel  being  in  iU-heahh 

^m   Um  think  it  necessaiy  to  emulate  the  self-denial  of  Smith  Q'Brien, 

V   apd  10  was  sent  to  Bothwell,  a  channing  village  on  the  Clyde, 

m     Km  to  reside  on  parole.    The  reason  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  apparent 

■     qniwriwi  was  this.     It  was  decided  by  the  poor  fellows  that  they 

f     ^kM  treat  England  as  a  hostile  power,  and  instead  of  protestii^ 

[      agunct  the  severity  of  their  unie/tu,  exclaim  with  all  power  of  body 

9ad  bicath  against  what  they  considered  the  injustice  of  their  /rial 

"The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  monstrous,"  was  in  eflect  their 

pbu    "We  are  not  traitors,  for  Ireland  has  been  usurped.     If  you 

Rspriaon  us  with  convicts  we  will  not  tacitly  acknowledge  ourselves 

oimiDals  by  purchasing  indulgence  at  the  expense  of  submissioii. 

y^t  rqgaid  ourselves  iU^^ally  in  duress,  and  we  will  escape  when  we 

tiimk  proper.'' 

flots  to  escape  were  numerous,  and  Smith  O'Brien  was  twice 

vieuly  torn  out  of  Maria  Island.    The  treachery  of  those  who  should 

liive  befriended  him,  however,  caused  the  failure  of  the  best-laid 

^chone^  and  he  was  removed  to  Port  Arthur,  where  a  little  hut  was 

^ct  qMUt  finr  his  reception.    The  story  of  this  attempted  escape  makes 

« pendant  to  that  of  Mitchel  himself.     The  friends  of  O'Brien  in 

£ohart  Town  had  bargained  with  a  man  named  Ellis,  the  cafjtain  of 

«.  mall  schooner,  to  hover  about  the  island  till  a  fitting  opportunity 

for  the  sending  on  shore  a  boat  which  should  pick  off  the 

O'Brien  was  at  that  time  permitted  to  walk  over  the  island 

attended  by  an  armed  constable,  and  his  friends  having  sticceeded  in 

Gommunicating  to  him  their  pbns,  it  was  decided  that  when  the  boat 

oame  ashore  he  should  dude  his  warder  and  scramble  aboard  her, 

when  Ellis  would  make  all  sail  for  San  Francisco.     Ellis,  however, 

had  sold  the  details  of  this  desperate  plot  to  the  Government,  and 

the  gaolers  at  Maria  Island  were  in  full  possession  of  ever>'  particular. 

Every  step  of  O'Brien's  daily  walk  was  watched,  and  his  eager  glances 

towards  the  seaboard  noted  with  grins  and  jerkings  of  elbows.     At 

last  the  boat  appeared,  and  O'Brien,  having,  as  he  thought,  seen  the 

'^'urder  safely  into  the  bush,  ran  down  to  the  beach,  and,  plunging  into 

water,  waded  towards  his  rescuers.     The  water  was  shallow,  and 

with  tangled  weeds.     He  could  not  climb  into  the  boat  without 

and  while  leaning  over  the  gunwale  the  constable  appeared 

"^ith  his  musket.     "The  moment  he  showed  himself,"  says  Mitchel, 

**  the  three  boatmen  cried  out  together,  *  We  surrender!'  and  invited  him 

^^li  board,  where  he  instantly  took  up  a  hatchet — no  doubt  provided 

'^Ithe  ship  for  that  purpose — and  stove  the  boat."     O'Brien  saw  that 

tic  was  betrayed,  and  on  being  ordered  to  move  along  with   the 

^^OQStable  and  the  boatmen  towards  the  station  refused  to  stir,  hoping, 

^^  fact,  by  his  resistance  to  provoke  the  constable  to  shoot  him. 

however,  he  was  seized,  and  carried  to  his  cell.     Removed  to  Port 

Arthur,  he  afterwards  gave  the  required  parole,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

^faster  Ellis  was  caught  afterwards  at  San  Francisco  by  some  of  the 

^rien  party,  and  being  brought  out  of  his  ship  by  night,  was  tried 

;        then  and  there  by  Lynch  law,  with  a  view  to  instant  hanging,  but  was 

I        ^'^oitted  for  want  of  evidence." 
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John  Mjtchel  having  got  over  the  first  agonies  of  separation  and 
contumely,  found  life  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  pleasant  enough.     He 
had  money  and  friends  ;  liberated  on  parole,  he  rode,  walked,  fished, 
shot,    and   hunted.       Around  him   were  many   of  his    old    friends, 
Martin,  Meagher,  and  Doherty  were  living  within  a  journey  of  hiij 
house,  and  forbidden  meetings  were  frequent,     The  squatters,  anif^ 
even  constables  and  gaol  officials,  treated  the   "  political  prisoners 'i 
with  resjiect.     \^'hen  passing  a  chain-gang  of  poor  devils  who,  failindi 
the  dignity  of  revolution,  had  earned  their  misery  by  shooting  a  har^l 
or  snaring  a  partridge,  the  overseers  "touched  their  hats"  to  the  wellV 
mounted,  well-dressed,  exiles.      \"et  the  fact  that  ihey  wer^  prisonef 
— that  a  slight  deviation  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  them,  that  aj 
momentary  outbreak  of  passion  against  a  "  man  in  authority,"  would!! 
condemn  them  to  share  the  fate  of  the  ruffianly  hare-shooters  and  1 
desperate  snarers  of  pheasants,  rendered  the  thinking  hours  of  the  J 
Irishmen  hea\7  with  angry  regrets.    They  were  free  and  merry,  butf 
the  fabled  sword  yet  hung  susjiended,  and  a  caprice  might  at  any! 
time    give  them    over   to    the   coal  mines  of    Port    Arthur,  or  ibefl 
travelling  sheds  of  the  road    gangs.     That  fortune  had  not  curwdj 
them  with  the  companionship  of  those  monsters  among  whom  thel 
poachers  and  rick-burners  learnt  to  curse  Cod  and  /it-e,  was  much  teV 
be  thankful  for;  but  believing  in  their  detention  as  infamous  and'^ 
unjust,  nothing  short  of  absolute  freedom  would  content  them, 
every  hour,  in  everj-  place,  the  thought  of  their  captivity  embittered 
their  pleasures.     Did  Mitchel  ride  afield,  or  read  at  home,  gallop  (in 
the  company  of  the  wife  who  had  joined  him)  through  the  summer 
bush,  or  float  with   Meagher  and    Doherty  on  the  bosom   of  the  j 
crater-lake  Sorrell   in  the  fastnesses   of  the  mountains,   the   samel 
thought  was  present— he  was  a  prisoner.     Every  page  of  hh/oumal'g 
breathes  the  same  sentiment. 

"The  spring  day  has  been  most  lovely,  and  the  mimosa  is  just 
bursting  into  bloom,  loading  the  warm  air  with  a  rich  fragrance 
which  a  European  joyfully  recognises  at  once  as  a  well-remembered 
perfume.  It  is  precisely  the  fragrance  of  the  Queen  of  the  Meadows  . 
'spiUing  her  spikenard.'  At  about  ten  miles  distance  we  descendj 
into  a  deep  valley,  and  water  our  horses  in  the  Jordan,  Her«,  as  iti 
is  the  only  practicable  pass  in  this  direction  between  Bothwell  and  J 
the  Oatlands  districts,  stands  a  police  station.  Two  constables 
lounge  before  the  door  as  we  pass,  and,  as  usual,  the  sight  01  them 
makes  us  feel  once  more  that  the  whole  wide  and  glorious  forest  is 
after  all  but  an  umbrageous  and  highly  jierfumed  dungeon." 

Again, — "  ^\'e  approach  the  brow  of  a  deep  glen,  where  trees  of 
rast  height  wave  their  tops  far  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  farther  side 
of  the  glen  is  formed  by  a  promonior)-  thai  runs  out  into  the  b«y, 
with  steep  and  rocky  sides  worn  into  cliffs  and  caves— caves  floored 
with  silvery  sand,  shell-strewn,  such  as  in  European  seas  would  have 
been  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love — caves  whither  Ligeia, 
if  she  had  known  the  way,  might  have  conic  to  comb  her  hairj  and 
over  the  soft  swelling  slope  of  the  hill  above,  embowered 
gracefully  in  trees,  what  building  stands?     Is  that  a  temple 
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le  promonior}'  as  the  pilbred  portico  crowns  Sunium,  or  a   villa 
canning  you  back  to  Bate?     Damnation  !  it  is  a  convict  barrack." 

But  help  was  nigh  at  hand.  On  the  3rd  January,  1853  (three 
years  out  of  the  fourteen  having  passed),  the  following  entry 
apijears  in  the  journal : — "  A  new  personage  has  appeared  amongst 
us,  dropped  down  from  the  sky,  or  from  New  York.  When  I  arrived 
in  Hobart  Town  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  went  first,  of  course,  to  St, 
Marj-'*  Hospital,  where  I  found  St.  Kevin  in  his  laboratory.  He 
opened  his  eyes  wide  when  he  saw  me,  drew  me  into  a  private  room, 
and  bid  me  guess  who  had  come  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Guessing 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  waited  his  revelation. 
"'  Pat  Smylh  ! ' 
'  Transported  ?' 

'No,  my  boy,  commissioned  by  the  Irish  Director  in  New 
.  'ork  to  procure  the  escape  of  one  or  more  of  us,  O'Brien  especially, 
'and  with  abundant  means  to  secure  a  ship  for  San  Francisco,  and  to 
provide  for  rescuing  us  if  necessary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police 
magistrate  after  withdrawing  the  parole  in  due  form.' " 

Smylh  was  to  meet  O'Brien  and  Kevin  at  Bridgewater  that 
evening  to  arrange  plans.  Thither  went  John  Mitchel  ;  but  some 
mischance  delayed  the  coach,  and  the  hour  approaching  when 
O'Brien  and  Kevin  must  return  to  their  "  registered  lodgings," 
Mitchel  was  left  alone.  By-and-by  the  coach  arrived,  and  amongst 
others  a  young  man  alighied.  Mitchel  guessed  that  the  stranger 
must  be  the  Smyih  of  whom  he  had  heard,  so  walking  round  the 
coach  he  abruptly  accosted  him.  Smyth  at  first  took  him  for  a  spy, 
but  soon  was  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  he  had 
been  sent  to  seek.  The  next  evening,  at  O'Brien's  lodgings  at  New 
Norfolk,  the  plot  was  unfolded.  Smylh  was  hoi>eful  and  acute,  He 
had  himself  passed  through  many  jwrils,  had  agitated  in'  Ireland, 
escaped  in  peasant  gui.se  to  America,  fulminated  there  with  news- 
I>apers,  raised  friends  and  money,  and  now  adventured  his  head 
a  second  time  in  the  noose.  He  was  well  provided  with  letters 
of  introduction,  and  with  current  coin.  The  sudden  "  gold-fields  " 
excitement  had  brought  to  Australia  many  bold  spirits  ready  to 
venture  a  ship  in  such  a  cause,  and  by  dint  of  bribery  and  stratagem 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  exiles  aboard  her.  But  Smith  O'Brien 
would  hear  of  but  one  mode  of  escape, — to  resign  the  parole, 
and  then  trust  to  fortune.  Mitchel  suggests  that  the  four  should 
place  themselves  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  arrested  all  together,  and 
then  rescue  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  or  that  the  parole  should  be 
simultaneously  withdrawn  at  all  the  police-offices  ;  but  this  notion  is 
overruled.  O'Brien's  sentence  being  for  "  life,"  it  was  pressed  upon 
him  to  avail  himself  first  of  the  services  of  Smyth,  but  he  refused. 
"  I  have  had  my  chance,"  he  said,  "  and  it  has  failed  ;  the  expenses 
incurred  have  been  borne  by  public  money,  this  is  your  chance. 
Take  it."  It  was  Ihcn  decided  that  Smyth,  or  "Nicaragua,"  as 
he  was  termed  among  the  conspirators,  should  lend  his  best  aid 
to  rescue  Mitchel,  on  condition  that  Mitchel  gave  up  his  parole,  and 
did  not  make  use  of  the  liberty  it  afforded  him  to  assist  his  escape. 
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BivBCWL  OvdwiSdiof 
^  ^id  OB  ilie  xftfa 
liJMnif  anwed  wt  lake  SaaM.  Al  '■as  pnepand.  The  bngwtiM 
Wat0iH3^  ovBco  by  Jgob  juon^ivtt,  ct  S^dncjt  was  to  '''^r*^  to 
Hdbm  Towi^  dear  ibace  Sat  Nea  Zcrfwid,  and  then  coast  to 
Sfitwg  Bay  (on  the  e«t  ode  erf  the  sdaad,  about  aenatf  maes  fom 
BoAwdlX  aad  Me  ibeie  fat  tm>  dqs.  Hkelid  was  to  go  to  tbe 
polic»ofice  at  Bodtwefl,  accooapafiaed  fa;  "Nicangaa,''  aad  ^v  otbo^ 
tfZr  armed,  utd,  having  defivocd  np  Ins  paml^  t^^  on  Ins  iw« 
bone  midway  to  Sfvng  Bqr,  where  a  idar  wonld  be  pnmded,  and 
fcacb  the  dure  bfaiOai^a.  A  boat  se«  bfHaatm 
pidt  bin  tip,  and  if  the  po&e  at  die  SprioK  Bay  Stauon 
tescu^  sonuicfa  the  woaefortbem. 

On  Sonday  evening  bowerer,  a  friendly  reside 
infonoedlbenx  that  "all  was  known."  "Nicaiagiia's  * 
been  koomi  to  the  Govemor  for  a  fcitni^it,  the  " 
piirposely  allowed  to  dear  out  o(  Hobart  Town,  tbe 
Spring  ^y  had  been  donblcd,  and  two  constables  wcte 
Miichel's  cottage.  In  Mitchel's  own  language,  "the plot 
to  the  moon!"  and  tbe  party  dispersed  with  heavy  hearts. 

On  the  1 3th  of  April  an  incident  occurred,  whkh,  appearing 
the  time  unfortunate,  proved  ullimatelytheaidloescape.    *' Kicatagna' 

?Mng  to  Spring  Bay  to  send  off  the  "  ^Va^erlil)■,"  was  arrested 
ohn  Miichcl.  He  was  carried  to  Hobart  Town  and  there  lay  sick. 
Mttchel  went  to  see  him,  and  the  two  determined  to  seize  upon  the 
firn  opportunity  to  escape  together.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
(ilh  of  June  that  such  opportunity  ofiered  itself.  Then  Smyth 
found  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  .Sydney,  the  captain  of  which  would 
receive  his  friend  on  board-  A  week  after  this  Mitchcl  and  Smyth 
started  from  Nant  Cottage  to  make  iheir  desperate  ventuie. 
"Nicaragua"  rode  "Donald  the  Arab,"  and  Mitchel,  a  half-bred 
marc  named  "  Fleur-de-lis." 

A  (juarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  Mitchel's  boy  coming  at  fiiQ 
gallop  from  Bothwell  met  them.  He  bore  a  note  from  the  shippt 
agent.  The  nhip  had  gone — it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  longa 
without  exciting  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  it  was  re>>olved  to  give  up 
the  parole  an  agreed,  and  to  hide  in  the  mountains  until  a  means  of 
escape  [}rci<cntc:d  itself.  With  this  last  hope,  then,  the  two  galloped 
to  BolhwcU.  They  overtook  a  Mr.  Denniston,  who  chatted  agreeaUy 
about  agricultural  matters,  and  asked  Mitchel  if  he  meant  to  put  any 
of  hia  land  in  crop  for  the  ensuing  season.  Mitchel  answered  trtily 
enough  that  he  "did  not  know."  At  Bothivell  their  companion  left 
them,  and  the  pair  rode  leisurely  down  the  main  street.    At  the 
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hrncks  on  the  hill  were  eight  or  nine  constables  armed.  "  under- 

jnngasoit  of  driH,"  while  at  the  door  was  as  urjul  a  cocistable  on 

goard.    A  Mr.  Barr,  "a  worthy  Scotch  gentleman  acd  riazistrare  of 

ftc  district,"  was  standing  close  to  the  ga:e.     The  rs-D  bc-.>  r.ad  bj 

thn time  reached  the  township,  and  fiingir.g  the  re: -5  :o  :hr~  as 

agreed  upon,  Mitchel  and  Smyth  walked  into  the  police-orr.ce.     Mr. 

nkTis,  the  magistrate,  was  sitting  at  a  table  ir.  the  co'jrt-room.     His 

derk  was  with  him,  and  a  constable  was  in  the  poI:ce-o:rce  itself. 

"  Mr.  Davis,"  says  Mitchel,  "  here  is  a  copy  of  a  r.ote  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  Governor." 

Davis  cast  his  eye  over  the  note  and  looked  up  at  MitcheL 
'•Nicaragua"  planted  himself  at  his  friend's  side  with  a  meruicin;^ 
gesture,  one  hand  thrust  into  his  breast  feeling  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 
Afitchel  held  in  his  hand  a  heavy  riding- whip,  and  had  two  pistols  in 
his  breast-pocket. 

The  note  ran  as  follows  : — 

•*  Both  well,  S:h  June,  1853. 
"To  the  Lieut  .-Gov.,  &c. 

"  Sir, — I  hereby  resign  the  ticket -of- leave  and  wiih-lr^w  my  parole.  I 
*]udl  forthwith  present  myself  before  the  police -magistrate  of  Hothwell,  a:  hi» 
office,  show  him  a  copy  of  this  note,  and  onV-r  myj^elf  to  be  taken  into  cu-tf^ly. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

•'John  Mii-  hel." 

Mr.  Davis,  feeling  doubtless  pretty  certain  that  if  he  accepted 
^Ir.  Mitchel's  offer  he  would  be  shot  dead  upon  the  spot,  stared 
speechless. 

"You  see,"  says  Mitchel,   "my  parole  is  at  an  end.     I  offer 
lyself  to  be  taken  into  custody.*' 

Still  the  magistrate  and  clerk  gaped. 

**Good  morning!"  says  Mitchel,  putting  on  his  hat  and  moving 
the  door. 
The  movement,  which  probably  brought  the  /lafiJs  out  of  iJios^. 
^^ngerous  breast-pockets,  broke  the  spell. 

"  No,  no,  stop !"  cried  Davis,  "stay  here  I  Rainsford !  Constables !" 

But  it  was  too  late.     The  constables  had  heard  nothinL:,  and 

»iew  nothing,    saw   only   the    **  ticket-of-leave    prisoner,    Mit(hcl," 

^^^  ^xompanied   by   his   friend,    walk   out   into   the   Court,   and — any 

^"^Jspicions   they    may    have    had   silenced   by   Smyth's    *'judi(ious 

r^'iibery," — only  ran  against  each  other  in  confusion.     The  pair  leaped 

to  their  saddles,  and    nodding   to   a   few   "grinning  residents  of 

^thwell,"  who  "knew  the  meaning  of  the  performance  in  a  moment," 

^^^-cished  down  the  street  at  full  gallop.     A  mile  deep  in  the  forest  the 

^^-igitives  changed  horses.     Smyth  riding  due  north  to  Nant  Cottage  on 

*     Fleur-de  lis,"  intending  to  make  for  Oatlands,  and  thenc  e  by  coach 

^*^  Launceston.     Mitchel,  a  mile  further,   met  a  friend,  T.    -  H. — , 

'^*"lio  undertook  to  guide  him  to  Lake  Sorrell  through  the  mountains. 

^'^ll  night  they  rode,  only  to  lose  their  way  in  the  thick  darkness,  and 

^^i^mpon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  ranges. 

*  n  the  morning  they  reach  the  hut  of  "old  Job  Sims,"  the  friendly 

^^epherd  of  Mr.  Russell  (he  had  assisted  already  at   the  esrajje  of 

^^agher),  and  there  Mitchel   wrote   to   his  wife  telling  her  of  his 
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fortune.  The  next  day  he  fell  in  with  friends,  and  received  tl 
hospitality  of  a  gentleman  who  had  a  "  large  and  handsome  house 
the  base  of  the  Western  Tier."  Mitchel  calls  him  "  Wood,"  and  sa. 
in  a  foot-note  that  "  Wood  is  a  fictitious  name."  At  the  farmhou. 
of  a  Mr.  Burke,  six  miles  from  "  Wood's,"  he  lay  concealed,  waitii 
for  news  of  "  Nicaragua"  and  a  chance  of  escape. 

In  the  meantime  ^'Nicaragua"  had  done  well.  Galloping  furious 
to  Oatlands,  he  inquired  eagerly  for  "  horses  to  Spring  Bay,"  slippy 
out  of  the  hotel,  climbed  the  wall,  got  round  to  the  road,  met  tl 
coach,  and  went  to  it  by  Launceston,  lying  hid  there  duly  shaved  as 
disguised.  Seven  mounted  police  dispatched  by  Davis  to  "  scour  tl 
countr)',"  find  Mitchel's  "Fleur-de-lis"  reeking  with  sweat  in  the  staly 
at  Oatlands,  and  hearing  that  a  gentleman  had  been  asking  for  hors« 
to  Spring  Bay,  make  desperately  in  that  direction.  The  Westbua 
police  are  patrolling  day  and  night,  though  bets  are  freely  made  i 
Hobart  Town  that  Mitchel  has  left  the  island ;  Davis  is  laughed  at 
good  deal ;  Sir  William  Denison  repudiates  all  notion  of  the  prisoner 
letter ;  the  constable  who  was  on  duty  at  Davis's  door  is  dismisse 
for  having  been  "  bribed,"  and  getting  amazingly  drunk  that  evening 
and  loudly  expressing  his  hope  that  Mitchel  is  safely  out  of  the  islanc 
In  the  meantime  a  strict  watch  is  kept  upon  all  "  suspected  persons. 

So  matters  shape  themselves  until  the  20th,  when  a  frienc: 
riding  to  Burke's  farmhouse  by  night,  brings  a  letter  from  ''Nicaragua.- 
That  indefatigable  conspirator  is  at  Hobart  Town,  openly  walkin 
about  unarrested,  and  is  negotiating  with  Macnamara,  of  the  "  Do 
Juan "  brigantine.  Two  days  after  this  another  message  arrives 
The  "  Don  Juan  "  is  secured,  and  will  call  at  Emu  Bay  on  the  aytt 
Mitchel  must  by  hook  or  by  crook  be  there  to  meet  her.  The  floocf 
are  up,  and  to  cross  to  Emu  Bay  by  land  is  impossible.  All  ^ 
river  mouths,  moreover,  are  watched  by  police-constables,  fumisb^ 
with  written  descriptions  of  the  prisoner  Mitchel.  In  this  dilemm^ 
new  arrangement  is  effected.  A  trusty  messenger  hurries 
Launceston,  there  to  tell  the  captain  of  the  "  Don  Juan  "  to  lie  * 
a  "  solitary  beach  '*  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanr^ 
somewhere  between  West  Head  and  Badger  Head.  To  this  pl-^ 
Mitchel  can  get  without  crossing  any  river  but  the  Meander. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  a  start  was  made.  The  weather  ^ 
gloomy  and  foreboding,  the  flooded  meres  and  marshes  now  she^ 
of  thin  ice.  Mitchel  having  despatched  two  letters — one  to  his  wC 
one  to  his  mother  in  New  York — gives  himself  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
guides  and  body-guard.  This  last  is  of  considerable  numb^ 
consisting    of   the    two    Burkes,    Mr.    "Wood"  and    his    broth 

O'K ,   O'Mara,   Burke's   brother-in-law,   and   Foley,   a  gigant: 

"Tipperary  boy.''  All  day  long  prudent  Mrs.  Burke  occupitf 
herself  with  preparations  for  the  journey,  and  **  amongst  other  thing' 
the  good  creature  gets  some  lead,  and  judiciously  casts  bullets." 

After  two  days  and  nights  of  the  flooded  bush,  scrambling  u 
mountain-sides,  fording  swollen  creeks,  and  shivering  benightei 
among  winter  woods,  the  party  reached  Badger  Head,  only  to  find  th 
brigantine  departed.     Wearily  waiting,  at  length  another  brigantin< 
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^red,  but,  despite  all  signal  fire  and  smoke,  held  on  her  course. 
Something  was  wrong,  and  Mitchel's  escort  determined  to  place 
bim  for  safety  in  the  hands  uC  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  owned  a  station 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Sorrell.  Miller — a  hater  ot  Sir  William  Denison 
—promised  to  do  his  best  for  the  fugitive,  and  with  him  Mitchel 
Blopi>ed  four  days,  waiting  for  the  "  Don  Juan."  Sick  to  death 
of  this  hand-to-mouth  liberty,  he  urges  upon  Miller  a  variety  of 
desperate  schemes,  and  at  last  hits  upon  one  that  seems  to  have  in  it 
some  gleam  of  sense.  Four  miles  down  the  river  lies  the  "  Wave," 
about  to  sail  for  Melbourne  with  a  cargo  of  sawn  timber,  and  Mitchel 
shall  sail  in  her  as  Miller's  brother.  All  is  arranged,  the  Chief 
Constable  who  "  clears "  the  vessel  unsuspicious,  when  a  message 
arrives  that  changes  all  their  plans.  Mr.  Dease,  a  merchant  of 
Launceston,  has  secured  for  Father  Macnamara  a  passage  in  the 
steamer  to  Melbourne.  So  Father  Maciwmara,  in  the  person  of 
Mitchel,  bids  farewell  to  the  Millers,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  Catholic 
jjriest  gets  to  I.aunceston  through  pouring  rain.  Mr.  Miller's  brother 
will  not  sail  this  trip. 

But  the  haven  is  far  from  won.  Rumours  of  the  fugitive's 
midnight  rides  are  afloat,  and  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  says  that 
the  rigor  of  searching  has  been  so  much  increased  of  late  that  he 
durst  not  lake  the  holy  father  aboard.  Macnamara  must  risk  his 
cloth  and  life  in  an  open  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  there  to 
lie  until  the  steamer,  in  passing,  can  fling  him  some  unseen  rope. 
The  night  sets  in  wet  and  stormy,  and  drenched,  weary,  and 
despairing,  Macnamara  arrived,  just  before  dawn,  at  a  point  of  the 
river  seventeen  miles  from  Geotge  Town.  There  a  man  named 
Barrett  was  to  take  him  aboard  another  boat,  and  get  him  to  the 
steamer.  Lying  hid  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  the  false  priest  saw 
the  steamer  pass,  jiause,  then  make  direct  for  the  Heads,  and  then 
jjause  again.  Barrett  had  gone  across  to  George  1  own  to  make 
some  excuse  for  bringing  out  his  boat,  and  did  not  return  for  an 
hour.  The  steamer  could  not  wait,  and,  after  fifteen  minutes,  got  up 
steam  again.  Father  Macnamara,  sitting  in  the  stern  of  Barrett's 
returned  boat,  and  pulled  by  four  strong  men  desjjerately  down  the 
bay,  saw  her  suddenly  sweep  round  the  lighthouse  and  disappear. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to'  get  back  to  I^uncestun  with  all 
speed. 

Lying  hid  in  the  well-bushed  banks  again  until  night,  the  hunted 
wretch  made  the  passage  up  the  river.  The  night  was  as  black  as 
pitch,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  the  woods  groaned  and  shrieked  ; 
nothing  was  visible  but  the  glimmer  of  the  while  foam  on  the  water. 
Four  limes  was  the  boat  driven  ashore,  and  the  fourth  time,  when 
sixteen  miles  from  I^unccston,  the  boatmen  refused  to  proceed 
further,  and,  exhausted  and  disheartened,  flung  themselves  on  the 
wet  banks,  and  slept  under  the  pouring  rain.  Ues|>erate,  Mitchel 
now  resolved  to  trust  to  his  disguise,  and  go  to  Hobart  Town  by  the 
public  coach,  so,  getting  into  Launceston  by  midday,  he  walked  coolljr 
'  nrn  the  street  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  having  eaten,  took 

tge  as  Father  Blake  by  the  night  coach.     He  accomplished  his 
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journey  safely,  notwithstanding  iliat  he  had  a  fellow-passeng57 
Hon.  T.  McDowel!,  then  Attorney-Genera),  who  tried  to  get  hi 
conversation  about  his  "bishop."  At  Green  Ponds,  where  evi 
creature  knew  him  by  sight,  he  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  chii 
constable,  on  "special  business,"  looked  in  upon  him;  but  Fath 
Blake,  with  one  hand  on  the  farthest  door-handle,  and  the  oth) 
grasping  the  butt  of  a  pistol  hidden  beneath  his  cassock,  met  ll 
inquiring  gaze  unflinchingly.  At  Bridgewatiir  Father  Blake  alighti 
feeling  that  to  brave  the  "door  of  the  'Ship  Inn'  in  Hobart  T< 
crowded  with  detectives"  would  be  madness.  He  spent  the 
walking  by  the  river  bank,  and  took  passage  by  the  night  coach  to' 
Hobart  Town,  In  the  centre  of  the  town  he  made  the  coachman 
pull  up,  and  walked  to  Conellan's  house  in  Collin.s  street.  The  door 
was  opened  by  "  Nicaragua  "  himself,  the  first  lime  they  had  met  since 
they  changed  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  five  weeks  before^ 
Father  Blake  was  among  friends  at  last. 

H.-ilf  an  hour  sufficed  to  arrange  their  plans.  Conellan's  housv; 
was  watched,  and  was  unsafe,  so  ^iitchel,  as  "  Mr.  Wright "  was  t» 
lie  for  a  week  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Manning  (Macnamara's  agentV 
and  then  take  passage  in  the  passenger  brig  "Emma"  for  Sydney j: 
"Nicaragua"  to  Mart  for  Bnthwell  in  the  morning,  and  bring  dowa 
Mrs.  Mitcheland  the  children,  who  would  go  on  board  the  "  Emma* 
openly,  ''Mr.  \\'righl "  being  picked  up  in  the  evening  by  " 
special  boat. 

On  the  iglh  of  July  the  "  Emma"  cleared  out  of  Hobart  Towi^'. 
and  the  next  tiay  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  appeared  on  board,  makes 
casual  acquaintance  with  "Nicaragua"  and  someof  the  other  {lassengers, 
and  sits  down  to  smoke  and  chat.  Mrs.  Mitchel  with  her  children — 
the  object  of  compassion  to  many  worthy  souls  aboard — watches  Mr. 
Wright  eagerly,  but  does  not  speak  to  him.  On  the  23rd  of  July  Mr, 
Wright,  under  the  name  of  "  Warren,"  is  domiciled  ai  the  house  oC 
James  Macnamara,  in  Sydney,  waiting  for  a  vessel,  and  in  the  meatu 
lime  lionises  Sydney,  "a  seaport  town  of  80,000  inhabitants,"  says  hc^ 
"  and  there's  an  end." 

At  length  a  cabin  passage  is  secured  for  Mr.  Warren  in  ihs 
"Orkney  I.ass,"  bound  for  Honolulu,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August 
that  good  ship  was  cleared  at  Sydney  Heads,  and  John  Mitchei, 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  saw  the  "coast  of  fs'ew  South  Wales  a  haiy 
line  upon  the  purple  sea,  fading  into  a  dream." 

Of  his  further  adventures,  until  he  landed  on  the  agth  of 
November,  1853,  in  Brooklyn,  it  is  not  my  province  here  to  relate^ 
His  family  followed  him,  and  in  America  his  faculties  found  scOp4 
for  expansion.     Among  the  Confederates  his  name  is  almost  famoujb 

A  word,  however,  about  the  manner  of  escape.  It  is  hard  to 
that  Mitchel  fimif  his  parole,  but  I  am  afraid  that  at  best  his  esc  . 
was  due  to  a  melodramatic  quibble.  He  certainly  gave  up  hi 
"  tic!tei-of-leave "  before  he  attempted  escape,  but  he  made  aD  l" 
arrauictmetits  for  escape  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  which  that  ticket- 
leave  afforded  him.  His  parole  obtained  him  interviews  with  Smy^ 
freedom  to  plot,  money,  horses,  and  arms.     To  march  like  a 
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Itni  into  a  police-office,  and  with  hand  on  pis!oI  ([wrchased  Df  *S 
citbc  parole)  disdainfully  ask  an  unarmed  pollce-niagrsirate  to 
tiim  into  cuMody,  was  not  an  honest  withdrawal  of  his  pSighled  ' 

Tofulfil  the  lemis  of  his  contract  with  the  (kfvemment,  he  slum 
btc  [jlaced  himsell' in  the  hands  of  the  constable  tn  the  coadiiit»i 
he  bd  been  in  when  the  parole  was  granted  him — namely,  unarmed, 
:i  piisoner,  wilh  bars  and  stone  trails  atound  him,  and  no  fleet  horse 
wiling  at   the  door  to  carrj'  him   to  safet>-,   or  bold  compianion 
31  his  side  ready  to  withstand  attempt  at  capture.       Poor  Sn 
O'finen,  eating  his  heart  in  his  cell  at  Maria  Island,  better  under 
tbe  nature  of  the  promise  of  a  gentleman.     I  am  willing  to  be 
however,  that  Mitchel, — pcrpe"~illy  posing  as  a  hf  ro — waa  blindeu 
the  melodramalic  heroics  of  t^     proceeding  to  a  true  compvelKntloa 
of  its  merits. 


THE  "NELSON"  GOLD  ROBBERY. 


[N  the  evening  of  Friday,  2nd  April,  1852,  the  barque  *'  Neison^^ 
Captain  Wright,  bound  from  Geelong  to  London,  with  SiS^S 
ounces  of  gold  aboard,  was  lying  off  the  Wiiliamstown  Ligh  -■ 
house.  All  was  quiet ;  the  captain  had  gone  ashore,  and  with 
carelessness  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  onlJH 
seven  men  were  left  on  the  vessel.  These  seven  men  were 
the  chief  officer ;  Carr  Dudley,  the  second  officer ;  Davis,  the  seconi 
mate  of  the  "  Royal  George,"  who  was  spending  the  evening ;  ani 
the  ship's  carpenter ;  with  two  men  and  a  boy  in  the  forecastle.  N< 
watch  was  set,  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  everybody  went  to  tl 
bunks,  Davis  sleeping  in  the  cuddy.  Between  i  and  2  in 
morning  two  boats,  containing  twenty  masked  men,  pulled  wit" 
muffled  oars  alongside  the  gold-ship.  Some  half-dozen  got  into  tl 
forecastle  without  alarming  the  sleepers,  and  in  a  few  minut( 
the  gold-ship  was  their  own.  Dudley,  the  second  mate,  was  the  fii 
man  disturbed,  and  he  was  confronted  by  a  loaded  pistol.  " 
down  and  send  the  chief  officers  here,"  said  the  voice  which  belong^^ 
to  the  pistol  hand.  Dudley  obeyed,  and  roused  Draper,  sayir»^ 
**  Come  on  deck,  there  are  robbers  on  the  ship."  Draper  went  on  ^^ 
the  quarter-deck,  and  was  there  met  by  seven  men,  variously  dress^^ 
but  all  having  handkerchiefs  over   the  lower  part  of  their  fa^^^ 

"We've  come   for  the gold,"  said   one  of   these    men,    " 

the gold  we'll  have."     Draper,  somewhat  staggered  at  the  num 

of  the  robbers,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  put  his  trousers 
This  was  permitted,  a  masked  man  standing  over  him  with  a  loa< 
pistol,  levelled  at  his  head  while  he  dressed.     **  We've  not  come 
to  be  played  with,"  said  this  gentleman  ;   "  so  make  haste  !"     In 
meantime,  the  men  in  the  forecastle  were  brought  down  into  tl 
cuddy,  and    Davis,   roused  from    his  slumbers,    asked   "AVhat  tl 
row  was  about  ?"     "Only  a  lark,"  said  a  man  in  a  cabbage-tree  hat 
presently  adding,   "You'll  find  this  no  lark — lie  down!"  and  tl 
argument   being    enforced   by  the  production  of   a    revolver,    th> 
unfortunate  guest  yielded.     Draper  was  then  brought  out  and  backc 
against  the  capstan,  "Show  us  the  lazaret,"  said  his  captor,  "or  V^ 
blow  a  hole  through  you  !"     Draper  pointed  it  out,  and  the  hatched 
were  taken  off.     "  Come  down  and  point  out  the  gold,"  was  the  nex^ 
order.     Draper   refused,  but   one  of  the  men  pricked  him  with  a^^ 
cutlass,  and  threatened  to  run  him  through  the  body.    Thus  persuaded 
he  went  down,  but — according  to  his  own  account — positively  refused 
to  take  part  in  handing  up  the  boxes.     The  men  in  the  cabin  were 
then  bound  with  strips  of  the  tablecloth,  and  the  twenty-three  boxes 
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conuining  the  b::Ij:c  "vs*!  lanii:!!.  ir.  :a=i:;:  i^'*^  nc  -^iiu.  xii-l;  -«. 
Vweredinto  the  bcszi,     Inrxn  zi.ii  :r.t:.=:z::^  ::ii  '.  :'.:r^'^r  svTu-s'r^ 
to  forget  their  czsDrc^     Tztt    csiiitr  •tr.cai:::::'*    u'ir»v-i    ::c    :^:ii- 
krchiefto  iall  fi^c-n  ris  a:!*   UTii  t:»i  iiirir  :r  nu  :::;:i:li:  v-^-  L*...vrc 
to  shine  on  the  ftanr^is  :r  l1  rmi.^v      >"  :r   v^r:    ~:ti   -..i^ —     :    tiu 
caddy  less  free.     Tj*  ":i:7  i  lu-r-v-r::::  j*:.  iixrnu::  "isr-^.:.  :fr,;^:  '.. 
^■,  and  the  zncn  rrcrrjj  isci-i  v-n:    :.:-.      -.:   -_:•!    -iifc    :•: :    vrs:? 
going  up.  the  leader   aui  ::    I  r:::»ir     '  .  .u  i    :r.:r_:r   :j.-:    ■•  :::«i- 
'^obody  wiU   be   il-c   v:t«:  *     "N:.'    -rcnz  I^..:t.r     "I    :..   i    i-f^ 
honcsdy  until  now,"     -"i-tL  f  7:11  v  :i:  -   v:  v!".. '  siL-:  -.:':  -.-rrtiT 
^tid  die  box  was  hiidt-i   1:   ▼'.1:  •_:»*  •:.*?:     Tm   ;.-:•.      :iv   vi:r 
Opened, and  the  shrp?  =:-_:fitC5  rit-iiri  :■--  :.-«:  -:.;  ?:::c-ir:.  -.  .1=^ 
Prepared  for  depen-jre.     Lr^ZKr  j:t:»L.fi  :'■=.-■_: it  fuj:  ::•  ".:■:  i.-.*  vir* 
^«ing  down,  but  W2S  crisTtc  ::L:t  i.t.i  .rit  ;■-'::":  :.:_■-:    tut .  :^   r-:'.!: 
■^im  in  the  thigh.     Tbt  sb:c  vi.*  :-=j:»p:  i-s::-- 1  ■  :  :■:  ■.  r.:  n  - ;  •   :--ii 
*  he  shooter  rebuked,  b-:  "•:'}■  iritr^   :■:  ii'z    :.'  tr.   :-■=     r-;^.-t-?  v-ire 
^^curely  tied  up  2nd  ?:c*ec  :-  ii*  :oii;      T'*  =  5;^    -  :■:  v= .  t-    I  i . 
*^otknow  his  namei,  h^c  T.:ictz.  iinsz  i  :--j.  li  -;■:  -  :j  "i   iiJ"?i- 
^"ame   out  of  his  retrei:   zrri   rzl^sjc-i    i?    rrj.:=<      7";    r.rrcrs 
^ad  foolishly  yielded  to  iTrszer*  cr.rei:  t^.  L=i  .::":  ::.t    ;  -J--::  ri.ii 
-■.liiswas  lowered,  and  :hc  *&:tr-".i:l:;c  i:     ■.  _^ir:^-;T-    rjiniri  :: 
^Itc  occurrence.      Pursuit  »:.-  i:    :r.:=  :»f*_r.   :.-i    .-.-    -::r-.r^ 
^iawned  the  pursuers  fouRC  tw,,  i.:c-^.  :r.t   :r.  :r.e  :•=-:."  1:  "■      .:-:>- 
^^3wn,  and  one,  bottom  upwards.  2:  ^:.  K ..ii.  r-.tir  i't  :ri:x   ::  iriy 
"^^iicels,  which  speedily  lost  therr.se'.ves  :.i  :'-e  I'r.z'K  s.:-":  -r:  :'r.  :.:  :>.*: 
^  ime  covered  the  site  of  the  now  r-rer:^  ir.d  ?•::  u". :  U5  5u'~  u:': . 

■  «  mm 
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^  ife  in  Australia  at  this  periodcf  ::s  h:-:::..    I  :':  t'<  :ra:  :'re  :: 
-^^  <ivertisement,  publi>hed  in  the  san.L  r.T^--; :.;  .:  -a:..  - 
■^^  rst  news  of  the  robbcrv.  \\'..\  s:.ve  scr.-.w  cc^^::  •  ::  r.  .:  :~;.   • 
— ^^  lelboume  : — 


>.  V  ..-.. 
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"Notice. — The  person  i»ho  Eccicer/ailv 
sn's  pocket  ihis  evening  at  Noble's  (.':rc-..5  i>  m.z^r.tc.  :■    m:.".  'I-j  >:- c  •.•  the 
7^ '■-fw Office.     The  papers  are  valuable  to  :r.c     uiir  .:.'.>.     >'.ch  ::.\^  .*.»  tVe 
.-  i-notc  and   the   four  or  five  >ma\\   r.uggc:.>   c:"  i;. '..".  iic  -i   c  v.i^c   ;    :   x^vi'.h 
"^  entioDing.     Melbourne,  March  31^1,  1.^52." 

For  the  rest,  two  columns  of  advertisements  iroiu  i;oUl  busei^  aiul 
'ven  columns  of  the  same  from  the  invners  of  stolen  lioises.  shi>\v 
wt  the   amenities    of    civilization    had    already    amelii>raied    the 
■^" <ijughness  of  the  bush.     It  is  remarkahle  to  find  the  ./^;.vy  news 
1  -»«=nper,  even  at  that  early  period  of  its  life,  en^a^ed  in  the  nuiLienial 
^->*-aipation   of  (lOvernor-hunting.     It  si)eaks  of  the  (Jiieen's  ie]>re 
'^^'niative,  Mr.   1^  Trobe,  as  having  "rediKed   K(»\aUy  to  its  lowest 
^ ^nomination,"  and  ridicules  the  notion   of  the  cili/ens  ^oing  to  a 
^^e  to  "bow  to  a  hat  and  feathers."     Its  i»rn<  livilies,  however,  aie 
^ore  congenially  shown  by  a  vigorous  arti(  le  on  the  benefits  ol   Iree 
^  fade,  as  enunciated  by  a  gentleman  bearing  llie  somewhat  siiggistive 
'^ame  of  "  Walker  1 "    Nor  had  the  Sydmy  Moruin:^  Jit  raid  o<  c  a  mom  1 1 » 
^^ronicle  items  of  very  much   more   importance     'llu:  ihcn   \t\<'d 
*luestion  of  the  cessation  of  transportation  is  dealt  with  in  a  "l.adrr 
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J  Mr,  King's  mission  to  Earl  C.re)-,  Governor  Filiroy 
prorogues  the  Legislative  Council.  A  parochial  meeting  is  held  at 
St.  Mark's,  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  school-room  at  Rydc. 
concerning  circulars  affecting  Church  governmeni,  submitted  by  the 
Bishop.  Mr.  Mort  advertises  the  sale  by  auction  of  a  station  on  the 
Barney  Downs,  New  England,  and  also  a  "block  of  land"  on  the  west 
side  of  George  Street,  adjoining  the  "Currency  Lass"  and  "Eagle" 
public- houses.  The  Victoria  Theatre  and  Malcolm's  Royal  Australiau 
Circus  both  offer  inducements  to  the  playgoer.  At  the  former  Mr. 
Rogers  plays"  Dominie  Sampson '' in  Guy  Mattnering,  Mr.  Howson 
playing  '■  Bertram,"  Mrs.  Guerin,  "  Lucy,"  Sara  Flower,  "Julia."  and 
Madame  Carandini,  "  Flora."  At  the  circus  the  principal  attracti 
seems  to  be  Miss  Howard's  "daring  equestrian  act,"  followed  by  " 
Pearl  of  Andalusia  on  the  Rotatori*  Cask." 

The  first  discover)'  made  in  connection  with  the  daring 
at  Williamstown,  was  made  by  a  compositor  in  the  Argus  office,  Mr. 
Masters,  who,  taking  a  walk  at  St.  Kilda  on  Sunday  morning,  the  4lh 
April,  stumbled  over  a  broken  gold-box.  More  of  these  Ixixes  were 
found  in  the  scrub,  also  the  stock  of  a  gun,  a  pipe,  and  a  blue  shirt. 
Some  gold-dust  and  a  few  small  nuggets  were  scattered  on  the  sani* 
Masters  gave  information  to  the  police,  and  the  articles  were  remove 
to  the  Melbourne  watch-house,  where  someone  had  already  brought 
bag  of  gold  dust,  found  in  Latrobe  Street. 

On  that  same  Sunday  night  suspicion  was  excited  in  Geelong 
the  conduct  of  five  well  dressed  men,  who,  having  with  them  a  chaii 
cart  and  two  or  three  saddle  horses,  seemed  unable,  or  unwilliriL, 
to  explain  their  business.  On  Monday  two  "suspicious-looking 
characters  "  demanded  drafts  on  Sydney  from  the  Geelong  branch  of 
the  Union  Bank  in  exchange  for  gold  and  notes.  These  two  were 
arrested  summarily  by  the  police.  They  gave  the  names  of  Barnes 
and  Ball.  Barnes  had  on  him  a  draft  on  Sydney  for  ;£soo, 
^(s\  7s.  6d.  in  money,  a  nugget,  two  watches,  and  a  pocket-pistol 
loaded  to  ihe  muzzle.  Ball  bad  a  draft  for  ^500,  .£21  15s.  3d. 
in  money,  a  nugget  of  gold,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  loaded  pistol.  The, 
prisoners  stated  that  their  five  friends  were  to  call  for  the  chaise-can 
and  horse,  and  that  the  rendezvous  was  at  the  "Ocean  Child,"  j 
public-house  at  Cowie's  Creek,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  ChieH 
constable  Carmen  and  Sergeant  Grant  started  for  Cowie's  Creek,  and 
succeeded  in  arresting  four  men,  whom  they  brought  in  a  cart  10 
Geelong.  When  they  arrived  they  found  a  seventh  man  in  custody. 
Tliis  man  when  taken  had  ^10  10s.  in  money,  and  was  riding  a  grey 
mare,  with  a  new  saddle  and  bridle.  The  four  men  taken  at 
"Ocean  Child,"  gave  their  names  as  Hutchinson,  (irimes,  Moi_ 
and  Puncan,  On  Hutchinson  was  found  a  draft  on  Sydney 
^500,  £,^^Q  3S,  6d.  in  money,  a  watch,  a  nugget,  and  a  lo 
pistol.  Grimes  had  only  ^20  13s.  jd,  in  cash;  and  Morgan 
£,},!  6s.  4d. ;  but  Duncan  had  two  drafts,  one  for  ^415, 
another  for  ^^'585,  ^'58  in  money,  and  a  loaded  pistol.  Anol 
arrest  was  made  at  Williamslnwn  on  Tuesday,  the  6lh.  The  «a 
police  took  out  of  the  "Thomas  and  Henry,"  bound  for  Sydney, 
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nan  who  was  possessed  of  twenty  sovereigns  and  a  carpet-bag 

cootaining  a  suit  of  black  clothes.     He  gave  his  name  as  John  James, 

bot  was  recognised  as  having  been  in  the  police  at  Hobart  Town 

under  the  name  of  William  Johnson.     They  dressed  him   in   the 

hhck  clothes  found  in  his  bag.  and    Davis  swore  to  his  identin'. 

fioth  Draper  and  Daus  recognised  Duncan  and  Morgan  as  bein^  on 

board  on  the  night  of  the  piracy,  and  they  were  committed  for  trial. 

Mtr  some  delay,  Barnes,  Ball,  Jones,  Hutch in>on,  and  ( irimcs  were 

.also  committed.     But  the  prisoners  were  not  without  friend>.     James 

imined  Mr.  Pearson  Thompson,  and  the  others — apj^arently  at  the 

suggestion  of  Duncan — employed   Mr.  Wrixon,  afterwards  County 

Court  Judge.     It  was  soon  resolved  to  abandon  the  charge  against  all 

bat  Duncan,  Morgan,  and  James.     They  should  have  been  tried  on 

the  19th  of  April,  but  Mr.  Wrixon  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  to 

bring  up  Barnes,   Hutchinson,  and  Ball,  still  detained  in  (rtclong 

gaol,  as  witnesses  in  favour  of  Duncan  and  Morgan.     The  Attorney- 

Cieneral,  who  prosecuted,  opposed  the  application  as  being  '*  tanta- 

xnount  to  a  postponement  of  trial.''     Judge    Barr)*,   reviewing:   the 

argument  of  the  counsel  in  an  eloquent  and  weighty  speech,  conriuded 

by  granting  the  writs,  and  i)OSt|X)ned  the  trial  until  the  21st  of  May. 

In  the  meantime  the  detectives  arrested  another  man,  John 
Hoberts.  He  was  brought  before  Dr.  (Ireaves,  at  the  District  Court, 
OQ  the  loth  of  May,  and  the  boy  Jasman  swore  that  he  was  one  of  the 
xnen  who  threatened  him  in  the  cabin.  Htr,  too,  was  sent  for  trial, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May  made  his  appearance  in  the  d^ick  with  the 
^hree  others. 

Anything  more  contemptibly  feeble  than   the  conduct   of  the 

prosecution  at  this  juncture  can  scarcely  be  ronccived.     The  four 

F*risoners   were  charged  with  feloniou'^ly  assauliinj    the   j.er-'»n    of 

Henr)-  Draper,  on  the   2nd  of  April,  on   iK^rci  the  ship    ■  Nel-on." 

t.lien  lying  in  Hobson's  Bay,  and  stealini:  from  the  sj:d   -hi;#  Jlcoo 

ounces  of  gold,  value  ;^24,ooc  :  twenty -four  boxes,  value  jC-O  ;  three 

^^uskets,  value  ;^9  ;  and  nine  cutlasses,  value  /^.(j.     A  sefor.d  rount 

'tcnned  the  gold  the  property  of  Walter  \\'ri;ihi.      To  supj^ort   this 

harge,  the  Crown  had  secured  Draper.  Davis,  and  the  boy   lasiuan. 

<one  of  the  sailors   or   passengers  of  the   ve-sel   ^for   there  were 

P^assengers,    as   we  shall   see   by-and-by/    had    been    detained,    and 

^I^aptain  Wright,  who  so  curiously  had  Iclt  his  ship,  without  watch,  to 

■^lake  a  night   of  it    in   town,   had    been   suffered    to  take    Inru^eif 

^^ff,  ''Nelson"   and   all,   without  bein^i  even  re'juired  to  make  an 

^.ffidavit  or  sign  a  statement  of  any  kind  I     The  evidence  a.L^ainst 

James,    Duncan,  and  Morgan,   was  the  sim[;le  oath  of  Davis  and 

^ -draper.     **  Those  are  the  men  !'*  they  said.     "We  iiad  ojji^ortunity 

^<3see  their  faces,  and  we  swear  to  them.'"     Against  Rc^berts  was  only 

■^te  word  of  the  lad  Jasman,  a  half-witted   liel;^ian,  who,  when  asked 

^fce  nature  of  an  oath,  said,  "  I  know  what  will  become  of  me  if  I  tell 

^  lie,  but  I  can't  say  it  in  Knglish."     This  boy  admitted  that  he  was 

^o  terrified  that  he  thought  more  of  his  own  safety  tiian  of  remem- 

^^ng  faces.     Carman,  the  constable,  said  that  1  )un(  an  and  Morgan 

*o!d  him,  when  they  were  arrested,  that   *'  they  siiould  get  a  heavy 
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sentence,  but  they  would  have  a  thousand  apiece  for  it,"  but  nothing 
was  alleged  against  Jatnes  except  that  Davis  had  recognised  his  voice 
at  the  theatre.  The  defence  was  that  so  loved  by  Mr.  Weller — an 
alibi.  "  There  is  no  evidence,"  said,  in  effect,  the  learned  counsel, 
"that  Morgan  and  James  were  on  board  the  ship,  except  the  belief  of 
two  men,  one  of  whom  declines  to  swear  lo  the  accuracy  of  his 
eyesight,  while  I  have  evidence  to  prove  that  Duncan  and  Roberts 
were  miles  away  on  the  night  of  the  crime."  The  first  witness  called 
was  Dr.  Ford,  who  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  attending  a 
man  named  Ashlon  in  Little  Bourke  Street,  who,  though  living  in  a 
poor  house,  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money.  This  man  died  some 
days  Ijefore  the  robbery,  and  Duncan,  who  was  his  brother-in-law, 
produced  a  large  bundle  of  notes  to  jiay  the  fees.  Mary  Ashton,  the 
widow,  deposed  that  her  late  husband  had  given  Duncan  all  hij 
money,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  funeral  expenses  and  other  matters. 
She,  and  the  servant  Mary  Doolan,  swore  that  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery,  Duncan  was  in  the  house,  drunk,  and  locked  into  a  room, 
and  that  he  did  not  stir  until  morning,  when  the  chimney  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  he  was  roused  to  extinguish  it.  Andrews, 
a  publican  living  opposite  to  Ashton's  house,  asserted  that  he  saw 
Duncan  ihe  following  morning  on  the  roof  of  the  house  with  a 
bag,  trying  to  smother  the  flames.  On  behalf  of  Roberts  appeared 
quite  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Constable  Everton,  of  the  City  police^ 
swore  that  he  saw  Koberts  at  Kyneton  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  at 
Fryer's  Creek  on  the  and  (the  day  of  the  robbery).  John  Hennessy, 
a  digger,  saw  him  at  "  Starkie's  Tent "  on  the  ind,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  John  Smith,  a  butcher  working  for  Hoffman,  of  Elizabeth 
Street,  said  that  he  went  with  Roberts  lo  Fryer's  Creek,  and  was 
with  him  there  on  the  night  of  ihe  3nd ;  and  Sanders,  a  shoemaker 
in  Lonsdale  Street,  saw  the  pair  start  on  the  igth  of  March.  All 
this  would  not  do.  The  Chief  Justice  evidently  did  not  believe  the 
witnesses,  who  were  Ojjcnly  accused  of  conspiracy  to  commit  perjury, 
and  charged  dead  against  the  prisoners.  The  jury,  after  a  retirement 
of  ten  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  first  count,  and 
the  Court  adjourned,  sentence  being  deferred.  On  the  28th  of  May 
the  sentence  was  jjasscd.  It  was  fifteen  year;,  on  the  roads,  three 
years  in  irons,  and,  I  supi>ose,  was  perforce  undergone. 

So  far  the  story  of  the  robbery  as  given  in  the  official  records. 
But  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  business,  which,  though 
well-known  to  Melbourne  residents  at  the  time,  and  remembered  by 
many  folks  who  are  now  residing  there,  were  never  published  in 
Court.  For  instance,  there  were  two  female  passengers  in  the 
"Nelson  "at  the  lime  of  her  seizure.     These  l.idies  were  named 

Kidd ,  one  is  the   sister  of ,  the  editor  of  a  leading 

medical  journal  in  Ijjndon,  and  ihe  other,  married  to  Mr.  Robert 
Evans,  the  brother  of  the  City  Inspector  in  Melbourne.  When  the 
robbers  broke  open  the  cabin  doors,  a  masked  man,  "who  had  the 
air  of  a  gentleman,"  be^ed  the  ladies  not  to  be  afraid,  and  handed 
them  politely  inio  the  cuddy  where  champagne  was  waiting !  After  J 
the  transhipment  of  the  gold  was  made  everybody  had  a  fill 
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I  clumpAgne.  even  the  bound  men,  to  nitose  bps  ihe  courteoBi  raUCr 
held  the  glass.  A  curious  siorr  concEraing  cbc  enniimtat  cf 
numerous  influential  citizens  m^  mooted  al  tbe  time,  but  far  obiio«» 
lODs  it  is  unwise  to  repeat  tt  here.  Tbe  remarks  of  Dmcn  and 
Morgan  that  they  would  "get  a  thousand  a  piece  for  the  job*  «as 
bdd  to  conlimi  the  opinion  Ihoi  ibey  were  but  the  ageols  ef 
Koundrels  less  daring  in  action,  but  more  ingenious  in  awuhuice. 
The  "gentleman  "  who  conducted  the  proceedings  o(  die  robhcn 
iru  ujd  to  be  identical  with  a  well-known  and  respected  ailoBfit 
It  «as  whispered  that  more  than  one  financial  concern  jmAed  by 
(he  ^10,000  which  remained  to  the  "firm*  which  paid  ^Sooo  to  its 
agents  for  the  forced  loan.  So  many  years  hare  passed  tbM  it  ii  now 
tmlikely  that  the  true  story  of  (he  "Nelson"  gold  robbery «3I  ever  be 
told.  Thai  which  I  know  I  am  constrained  to  conce^  Rcaden 
cMi  but  weigh  and  surmise. 
I  Let  me  close  this  by  briefly  recording  the  hte  of  the  TCSid. 

!     She  never  reached  Ixindon.     Leaky  and  unsound  she  pot  uito  Rio 
fcr  repairs,    and  her  passengers  were   transhipped   from  llut  poftp 

f'  of  the  Sea,  if  ever  there  was  one ! 
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|0U  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  down  to  Port  Arthur  unlefl 
you've  friends  there!''  said  the  genial  but  imperative  land- 
lady of  the  "  Ark  Hotel."     "  Of  course,  I  mean  friends  itt 
the  Governments^  she  added,  seeing  that  I  looked  askance. 

We  had  friends  in  the  Government,  for  Hacker,  my  compaoioiii 
was  a  man  of  mark  at  the  office  of  the  Peacock^   and  had  hinted 
vaguely  of  columns  of  leaded  minion  to  be  supplied  by  my  emin^^ 
hand,  while  I  had  artfully  expressed  profound  interest  in  the  admiral:^^ 
structure  of  Castray's  Parade.     "  If  you'll  be  at  the  wharf  at  six  in  Ojp^ 
morning,"  said  the  Comptroller-General ;  "  you  can  go  down  in  t^R>* 
schooner,  and  I'll  send  word  to  the  Commandant  to  be  ready      ^ 
receive  you.     There's  a  young  fellow  from  the  barracks  who  wants    ^^ 
go ;  so  you  can  make  a  little  party."      Arrived  at  the  schooner  in 
misty  dawn,  we  saw  the  "  young  fellow  from  the  barracks,"     He  w. 
a  slightly  made,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  who  wore  an  e 
"How  do  you   do?"  said  he.      "Fellow-travellers?     My  nam^^^s 
Cool.     Have  a  touch  of  this  rum  !"      He  produced  from  under  h     y 
pea-jacket  a  black  bottle  containing  some  "  regulation,"  and  afiab^By 
handed  it  round.     "  Dear  me,   it's  very  strong,   sir !"  coughed  th^3iC 
skipper,  who  had  taken  a  pull  of  some  vigour.  "  Remarkably  strong       -* 
spluttered  I,  accustomed  to  thinner  potations.     "  Decidedly  stron  g^^ 

but  d d  goodV^  said  Hacker  of  the  Peacock,      So  we  were  all  on       * 

friendly  footing  without  further  ceremony. 

I  have  often  wished  that  my  squeamish  stomach  had  suffered  nc"^^ 
to  take  more  extended  notes  of  our  short  voyage.  There  were  soic»^ 
four  women — warder's  wives,  I  think — and  three  ironed  convicts  aboar"^^ 
These  latter  poor  devils  roosted  to  leeward,  like  captive  canaries,  a*^*-^ 
sometimes  gave  a  haul  on  a  rope  and  a  melancholy  Yo-ho.  I  ha^^* 
sort  of  indistinct  hope  that  they  might  do  something  romantic  in  ^  ^ 
way  of  seizing  the  schooner,  and  carrying  Hacker  and  myself  oflT  ^ 
bondage,  or  putting  Cool,  minus  his  rum  bottle,  ashore  upon  a  desol-^^^ 
rock.  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  being  apparently  but 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  take  dog-sleep  in  the  little  forecastle, 
passage  which  we  were  now  making  must  in  former  days  have  be' 
fraught  with  terror  to  many  a  poor  soul.  The  same  cliffs,  the  sa: 
green  slopes,  the  same  dull  and  dirty  waves  uix)n  which  I,  t 
holiday  maker,  was  gazing,  had  met  the  glances  of  many  despairi 
wretches,  had  been  yearned  over  or  blasphemed  at  by  men  who  bo 
with  them  I  knew  not  what  weight  of  sad  and  evil  experience.  T 
very  bluff  and  jovial  captain,  who,  swathed  in  multiplicity  of  coat 
pointed  out  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  harbour,  had  a  store  of  stran^ 
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learning,  and  lalked  as  familiarly  of  murderers  iransporled  for  life  as 
"maids  of  ihiriL-en  do  of  puppy-dogs."  The  little  craft  seemed  to 
bear  about  with  her  an  atmosphere  of  villainy,  to  be  saturated  with 
conviciism,  and  though  1  knew  full  well  that  the  only  occupant  of 
the  cabin  was  a  warder's  wife,  iviih  a  sick  baby  at  her  breast,  I  glanced 
towards  the  hatchway  almost  expecting  to  see  emerge  from  it  the 
savage  visage  of  Captain  Swallow,  the  heads  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  "Cyprus,"  or  to  be  thrilled  by  the  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  one 
of  those  miscreants  whose  fictional  history  I  was  then  engaged 
in  writing. 

The  approach  to  Port  Arthur  has  been  often  described,  and 
always  with  ripturous  enthusiasm.  Doubtless  upon  a  sunny  morning, 
when  the  leaping  waves  flash  into  showers  of  glittering  spray,  or 
during  some  peaceful  summer  evening,  when  the  sinking  sun  floods 
all  the  tender  heavens  with  crimsoned  gold,  the  rugged  wilderness  of 
the  rocky  settlement  may  be  called  beautiful.  To  me,  brooding  over 
stories  of  misery  and  crime,  sitting  beside  the  ironed  convicts,  and 
shivering  at  the  chill  breeze  which  whitened  the  angry  waters  of  the 
bay,  there  was  no  beauty  in  those  desolate  cliffs,  no  cheering 
piauresqueness  in  that  frowning  shore.  I  saw  Port  Arthur  for  the 
first  time  beneath  a  leaden  and  sullen  sky ;  and  as  we  sailed  inwards 
past  the  ruins  of  Point  Puer,  and  beheld  barring  our  passage  to  the 
prison  the  low  grey  hummocks  of  the  Island  of  the  Dead,  1  felt  that 
there  was  a  grim  propriety  in  the  melancholy  of  nature. 

The  jetty  at  the  settlement  is  a  fine  structure,  built  with  that 
surprising  excellence  which  distinguishes  the  public  works  of  Tas- 
Tn^inia.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  roads,  bridges,  and  break- 
waters of  the  lovely  island  were  not  of  admirable  workmanship, 
considering  how  many  able-bodied  men  have  given  their  best  blood 
and  sweat  to  the  building  of  them.     The  long  white  line  of  the  pier 

■  was  spotted  with  groups  of  prisoners.  Some  wore  grey — these  were 
aood-conduct  men.  Some  wore  a  parti-colour  costume  of  yellow  and 
black ;  these  were  prisoners  for  life.  Some  were  dressed  all  in 
yellow,  these  were  the  irreclaimables.  We  walked  up  the  pier  amid 
respectful  salutes  and  a  sort  of  stolid  curiosity.  A  gentleman  named' 
DaJe  (I  hope  that  there  is  no  one  at  P.A.  of  that  name)  met  us.  He 
was  aJTable  and  easy.  "  The  Commandant  sent  his  compliments,  and 
regretted  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  prevented  him  from  attending  person- 
ally to  our  comforts.  Government  Cottage,  however,  was  st  our  dis- 
posal, and  he  (Mr.  Dale)  had  instructions  to  show  us  over  the  settle- 

meni."    We  bowed  and  followed  our  guide  to  Government  Cottage,  a 

^H*  channing  little  wooden,  wtde-verandahed  building,  overlooking  the 
^^k  bay.  Some  half-dozen  superannuated  convicts  were  making  a  pretence 
^^B  of  gardening,  and  took  advantage  of  our  arrival  to  suspend  work 
^H  tllogether.  These  • -Id  fellows  were  the  jetsam  of  the  great  transporla- 
^B  tion  wave.  Transported  years  ago,  they  had  run  the  dismal  round  of 
^1  prison  discipline^had  been  insubordinate  and  been  flogged,  had  tost 
^H  their  "  tickets,"  and  been  exiled  to  Norfolk  Island,  had  j^erhaps  joined 
^V  with  Jacky-Jacky  in  the  mutiny  of  the  copper  kettles,  or  endured  the 
^^     ingenious  punishments  of  the  bridle  and  the  stone,  which  were  found 
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so  efficacious  by  that  noted  disciplinarian  Captain  John  Price. 
"They  don't  seem  to  do  much  work,"  said  Hacker,  nodding  at  an 
old  fellow  who  was  sitting  on  a  fountain-basin,  and  rubbing  it  tenderly 
with  his  hand.  "  No,"  relumed  Mr.  Dale,  "  they  do  not  do  much 
work,  for  they  are  all  cripples,  don't  you  see  ;  but  they've  no  home 
but  this,  and  the  Commandant  makes  them  do  somelhtng."  In  the 
helpless  old  age  of  these  crippled  criminals,  the  prison  which  had 
made  such  excellent  use  of  them,  gave  them  generous  shelter ! 

The  housekeeper  of  Government  Cottige  was  profuse  in  her 
apologies  for  lack  of  accommodation.  "  If  she  had  only  known ! 
His  Excellency  had  been  there  last  week  !  Only  to  think  of  three 
gentlemen  !  And  ihe  Commandant  ill,  too !  "  Lieutenant  Cool, 
who  had  been  painfully  uneasy,  as  with  a  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled, 
since  we  landed  having  made  a  hurried  toilet,  produced  the  familiar 
bottle,  and  said,  screwing  in  his  eyeglass  with  a  fashionable  air, 
"  Mr.  Dale,  have  a  touch  at  this  rum,  and  then,  if  you  please,  we'll 
call  on  the  Commandant."  We  had  a  touch  of  rum,  and  we  called 
on  the  Commandant.  The  Commandant  received  us  with  courtesy, 
apologized  for  his  gout,  informed  us  that  he  had  ordered  boats'-crews 
innumerable  to  take  us  round  the  settlement,  and  that  if  to-day  we 
would  visit  the  workshops  and  the  barracks,  we  could  start  to-morrow 
overland  for  Eaglehawk  Neck,  cross  the  bay  in  a  whaleboat,  and  so 
to  Kangaroo  Point  and  Hobart  Town,  He  showed  us  his  curiosities, 
explained  a  map  of  the  settlement  made  by  a  prisoner,  and  permiitt  ' 
us  to  examine  the  canoes  of  attempted  absconders.  "  I  am  afraii 
that  you  will  find  but  little  to  interest  you,"  he  said  mournfiill] 
"The  place  is  not  like  it  used  to  be."  This  regretful  allusion 
past  glories  is  common  to  Tasmanian  settlers  ;  and  naturally 
But  then  they  all  pretend  that  they  are  so  delighted  to  have  ruined 
themselves  by  the  abolition  of  transportation  ! 

The  Commandant's  house  is  a  most  picturesque  and  comfortable 
residence,  overlooking  the  town.  The  approach  to  it  is  contrived 
not  without  an  eye  to  the  resistance  of  assault,  and  beyond  the 
entering  arch,  upon  a  terrace,  paces  (more  as  a  sign  of  authority  than 
a  threat)  a  sentrj-  with  loaded  musket.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill 
Stands  the  convict  barracks,  like  a  factory,  and  above  all  shoots  into 
the  air  the  gigantic  semaphore.  \'otuble  Mr.  Dale  took  us  into  the 
signal-house,  and  we  looked  through  the  glasses,  despatched  and 
received  useless  messages,  and  generally  conducted  ourselves  after 
the  intrusive  and  objectless  manner  of  men  out  upon  a  holiday. 
The  signalman  was  a  fine  handsome  fellow^a  sailor  of  course — and, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  our  vagaries.  Cool  produced  his  pocket  Bas)^ 
and  blandly  suggested  a  touch  of  the  inevitable  rum,  Thei 
swallowing  of  ardent  spirits  was  against  convict  regulations,  but  Mr. 
Dale  suggested  that  the  Commandant  did  not  object  to  a  small 
present  of  tobacco.  So  we  all  tobaccoed  our  friend,  and  departed 
into  the  township.  "We  will  first  visit  the  workshops,  gentlemen," 
said  Mr.  Dale,  "  and  then  the  gaol ;  then  we  will  see  the  church,  and 
the  quarters  of  the  stipendiaries."  "  Of  the  which  ? "  asked  Hacker. 
"  The  stipendiaries,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hanis ;  "  I  am  a  stipendiary."   He 
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aid  this  with  an  air  of  such  dignity  that  a  stipendiar)-  might    have 
been  an  archbishop. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  will  not  ser>'e  me  sufficiently  to  enable 
me  to  accurately  detail  all  the  arrangements  of  the  prison.      I  know 
diat  the  saws  in  the  workshops  made  a  great  noise,  and  that  the  tan- 
pits  had  a  very  strong  odour  about  them — an  odour,  by  the  way. 
which  Mr.  Dale  (who  incontinently  fell  into  one  during  some  en- 
thusiastic explanation  of  the  doings  of  the  Commandant),  persisted  in 
carrying  about  with  us,  despite  all  hints.     I  know  that  the  prisoners 
seemed  all  alike  in  feature,  and  that  I  could  no  more  distinguish  them 
the  one  from  the  other  than  I  could  swear  to  a  Chinaman  or  a  two- 
loothed   wether.      I  know  that  a  general  scowl  of  depression  seemed 
to  be  on  the  fellow's  faces,  and  that  the  noise  of  the  irons  made  my 
unaccustomed  ears  tingle.     I  know  that  I  thought  to  myself  that  I 
should  go  mad  were  I  condemned  to  such  a  life,  and  that  I  caught 
one  of  the  men  looking  at  me  with  a  broad  grin  as  I  thought  it.     I  know 
that  there  seemed  to  me  to  hang  over  the  whole  place  a  sort  of  horrible 
^ootn,  as  though  the  sunlight  had  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and  that  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  suddenly  met  some  high-minded 
friend,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  in  coming  down  to  stare  at  these 
chained  and  degraded  beings,  we  had  all  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  un- 
manly curiosit}'.  Then  turning  from  the  almost  empty  workshops  to  the 
huge  barracks,    and   hearing  the  stipendiar)''s  glib  stories  of  escapes, 
and  murders  and  suicides  to  avoid  the  agony  of  living,  I  pictured  the 
nuf  windows    of  that    hideously   square   and   [iractical   structure 
QDvided  with  heads ;  saw  the  open  ground  before  us  once  more 
dotted  over  with  chain-gangs,  heard  the  cat  hiss  and  swing,  and 
caoght  the  echoes  of  the  awful  mirth  with  which  the  doomed  wretchc> 
cheered  their  lingering  hours.     How  many  si^^hs  had  j^onc-  ujj  to 
Heaven  from  among  those  trim  trees,  how  many  tears  had  moistened 
those  neatly  chiselled  flagstones  ?    The  scene  upon  whirh  we  ;/i/ed 
had  been  the  loathed  life-long  prospect  of  rnan)-  a  poor  scoundrel, 
*bo  perhaps  was  not  so  much  worse  than  I.     I  do  not  think  that  1  have 
any  maudlin  sympathy  for  convicts,   but  as  I  looked  round  uj^on  the 
seamed  and  sullen  faces,  I  thought  of  the  saying  of  the  enthusiast, 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  goes  John  Newton  !  '  and  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  realise  how  thin  is  the  planking  of  "  favourable 
circumstances  "  which  is  between  the  best  of  us  and  such  a  fate. 

We  made  progress  through  the  gaol.  W'e  saw  the  kitchens,  and 
tasted  the  "  skilly,''  and  replied  to  the  enquiry,  "  is  not  that  reniarkahly 
good,  sir.^  Many  an  honest  poor  man  would  l)e  glad  to  get  that,  eh  ?  " 
by  a  proper  "  yes,  indeed,''  as  is  the  eticiuette  to  do  on  such  occasions. 
The  mess-room  was  admirably  ordered.  At  one  ^iven  signal,  some- 
body says  an  orthodox  grace,  at  another  the  150  men  who  comi)rise 
the  available  force  of  able-bodied  criminals  sit  drnvn  and  eat,  at 
another  they  rise  up  and  return  thanks  for  their  daily  bread,  at  a  third 
the}'  clank  away  to  their  dormitories.  The  dormitory  was  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  'tween  decks  of  some  huj^e  shijj.  The  bunks 
w^erc  railed  off,  and  the  convicts  lay  with  their  heads  to  the  shij/s  side. 
I-amps  were  kept  burning  all   nip;ht  and  a  watchman  patrolled  the 
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space  between  the  berths.  We  viewed  the  baths  where  each  day  each 
man  has  five  minutes'  washing,  and  looked  into  the  "old  prison," 
where  are  the  cells  for  ihe  refractory.  This  old  prison  is  a  frightfully 
gloomy  spot.  'J'he  nails  are  like  those  of  a  bastille,  the  air  is  damp 
and  heavy,  and  the  one  unlucky  man  who  was  undergoing  confine- 
ment crouched  in  a  sort  of  yellow  darkness,  and  came  to  his  barred 
window  to  stare  at  us,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage.  We  saw  the 
"  punishment  yard,"  where  men  had  in  old  times  received  their  300 
lashes,  and  regarded  it  with  the  same  curious  awe  with  which  we 
peeped  into  the  torture  chamber  at  the  Tower  on  some  school  holiday, 
or  watched  the  genial  beefeater  imprison  in  the  "gaoler's  daughter" 
the  dainty  wrist  of  our  pretty  cousin  from  the  country.  Grass  grew 
now  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  and  the  turnkey  shut  the  door 
with  an  air  of  relief — as  though  he  was  shuttinj;  up  a 
haunted  room.  "  We  will  now  see  the  '  solitary '  prison,"  said 
Mr.  Dale,  and  so  we  perforce  visited  that  ingenious 
contrivance  for  making  madmen.  The  prison  is  like  others  of  its 
kind.  A  central  hall  has  radiating  corridors,  on  each  side  of  these 
corridors  are  cells.  The  prisoner  sentenced  to  "solitaryconlinement" 
is  placed  in  one  of  these  chambers,  and  from  the  moment  the  door 
closes  upon  him  until  his  term  of  sentence  expires  is  left  alone  with 
whitewash.  His  exercise  is  taken  in  a  little  yard  into  which  his  cell 
opens.  The  consolations  of  religion  arc  administered  lo  him  in  a  bos 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  shut  out  from  his  view  all  other 
"miserable  sinners"  (save  the  officiating  clergyman).  His  head  is 
muffled  in  a  helmet  of  cloth  pierced  with  eye-holes,  so  that  he  is 
irrecognisable,  and,  his  mind  thus  distracted  from  earthly  things,  his 
intellect  is  fed  with  tracts,  for  the  most  part  expressions  of  sectarian 
opinion  upon  theological  dogmas,  or  cheering  promises  of  an  eternity 
of  future  torment.  An  absolute  silence  reigns  in  this  monument  of 
ofilicial  stupidity.  The  warders  wear  list  slippers,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  convict,  meditating  on  the  "  worm  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire 
that  is  not  quenched,"  sees  the  peep-hole  of  his  door  slide  noiselessly 
back,  and  meets  the  cold  gaze  of  his  gaoler's  eye.  "  We  find  that  a. 
man  who  does  more  than  twelve  months'  solitary,"  said  Mr.  Dale, 
a  whisper,  "becomes  weak  in  his  mind." 

When  at  Hobart  Town  I  had  asked  an  official  of  jwsition 
allow  me  to  see  the  records,  and — in  consideration  of  the  Peacock—^- 
he  was  obliging  enough  to  do  so.  There  I  found  set  down,  in 
various  handwTitings,  the  history  of  some  strange  lives — "John  Doe, 
Marpelia,  poaching,  [en  years,  York  Assizes,  1832  ;  assigned,  1833, 
to  Richard  Roe,  Esq.,  of  Green  Fonds ;  May  4,  1833.  insubordina- 
tion, fifty  lashes;  August  18,  1833,  refusing  to  work,  fifty  lashes; 
September  7,  1833,  absconding  from  his  hired  service,  ten  years' 
penal  servitude;  June  12,  1S35,  attempt  at  murder,"  &c. — and 
glancing  down  the  list,  spotted  with  red  ink  for  Hoggings,  like  a 
well-printed  prayer-book,  had  asked,  "Who  is  the  worst  man  you 
have  alive  now?"  The  obliging  official  considered.  "I  think  that 
Mooney  is  the  worst.  T-et  me  see.  M.,  Mae,  Mk,  Moo.  Here 
are.     Transported  at  thirteen  years  of  age  for  jwaching,  flogged- 
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i,  you  can  read  it  yourself.  He  was  in  the  jacky-Jacky  business 
ai  Norfolk  Island.  He  has  drawn  lots  with  another  man  for  murder ; 
he  has  been  a  bushranger — oh,  a  lerrible  fellow  ! "  "  And  where  is 
he  now?"  1  asked.  "Oh,"  said  the  genial  official,  with  a  calm 
self-satisfaction  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  at  the  excellence  of  ihe  system 
which  he  administered,  "  He's  all  right  now  ;  we've  got  him  all  right 
Hoit) .'     He's  a  lunatic  at  Port  Arthur  uo7c- .'" 

I  requested  to  be  shown  this  fortunate  example  of  convict 
discipline,  and  Mr.  Dale  obligingly  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
asylum. 

The  asylum  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  old  men 
which  it  contained.  Port  Arthur,  in  the  year  in  which  we  visited  it, 
was  a  hospital  for  cripples,  and  decrepid,  blear-eyed  convicts  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  yard,  or  warmed  their  maimed  limbs  at  the 
fire  in  the  keeping-room,  wilh  a  senile  complacency  that  was  almost 
as  affecting  as  is  the  helplessness  of  an  infant. 

Having  passed  Smith  O'Brien's  cottage — pointed  out  to  us  with 
a  reverence  which  spoke  much  for  the  gentle  breeding  of  that  rash 
but  patriotic  Irishman — we  were  conducted  into  the  asylum. 
Visitors  to  Bedlam  will  remember  Gibber's  statues,  "Melancholy 
and  Madness"  The  living  statues  whom  we  saw  wure  mere 
reproductions  of  the  hideous  stone.  Some  leant  listlessly  against  the 
walls,  some  raved  locked  in  cells.  In  ordinary  lunatic  asylums  one 
lecs  in  one's  melancholy  progress  a  variety  of  character— the  mad 
folks  sing,  laugh,  relate  anecdotes,  imagine  themselves  to  be 
endowed  with  good  fortune,  or  to  possess  claims  to  reverence. 
Here  were  no  such  pleasurable  emotions.  The  criminal  lunatics 
were  of  but  two  dispositions — they  cowered  and  crawled  like 
whipped  fox-hounds  to  the  feet  of  their  keepers,  or  they  raged, 
howling  blasphemous  and  hideous  imprecations  uixjn  their  gaolers. 
I  was  eager  to  see  my  poacher  of  thirteen  years.  The  warder  drew 
aside  a  peep-hole  in  the  barred  door,  and  I  saw  a  grizzled,  gaunt,  and 
half-naked  old  man  coiled  in  a  corner.  The  peculiar  wild-beast 
smell  which  belongs  to  some  forms  of  furious  madness  exhaled  from 
the  cell.  The  gibbering  animal  within  turned,  and  his  malignant 
eyes  met  mine.  "  Take  care,"  said  the  gaoler  ;  "  he  has  a  habit  of 
Sticking  his  finger  through  the  peep-hole  to  try  and  poke  someone's 
eye  out ! "  I  drew  back,  and  a  nail-bitten,  hairy  finger,  like  the  toe 
of  an  ape,  was  thrust  with  rapid  and  simian  neatness  through  Ihe 
aperture.  "  That  is  how  he  amuses  himself,"  said  the  good  warder, 
forcing-to  the  iron  slote  ;  "  he'd  best  be  dead,  I'm  thinking." 

From  the  asylum  we  visited  the  quarters  of  the  stipendiaries, 

saw  the  neat  theatre  erected  for  the  edification  of  those  gentlemen, 

and  examined  the  books  in  the  library.     "I  will  take  you  round  by 

,  the  church  and  the  chaplain's  house,"  said  Mr.  Dale,  "and  it  will  be 

Lihen  time  for  you  to  return  to  Government  Cottage."    We  saw  the 

Bdturch,  a  handsome  building,  built  in  1836,  and  heard  the  legend  of 

■iShe  Biolcn  money  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  into  the 

imllofil.     "A  curious  place ! "    cried  Cool,  when  we  reached  our 

wttage.     "  Very  curious.    ("  Have  a  touch  of  this  mm,  Mr.  Dale.") 
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Pray  how  many  prisoners  have  >  ou  here  now  ? "     "  Mrs,  C.lanio^an,"1 
says  Dale,  "  oblige  me  with  a  pen.     By-the-way,  there  ate  goats  ia  I 
the  garden,  Mrs.  dlamorgan  ;  you  know  the  Commandant's  objec 
lo  goats.     Here  is  the  list,  sir,  as  forwarded  lo  Hobarl  Town  by  ihefl 
schooner,     (lenilemen,  my  compliments."     And  with  a  bow  (and  1 
touch  of  rum)  he  departed.     The  h"sl  was  as  follows : — 

fonvicts 30. 

Do.,  invalids  13 
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How  shorn  of  its  glories  was  Babylon  I  How  ill  had  t 
wagged  with  it  since  the  days  of  the  settlement  of  Port  Phillip  in 
1835,  when  the  prison  owned  911  men  and  270  boys,  their  labour 
for  the  year  being  valued  at  ^16,000 !  As  we  slept  beneath  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Government  Cottage,  we,  travellers  from  despised 
Port  Phillip,  were  cognisant  that  over  the  doorway  of  our  shelter  was 
even  then  written  the  melancholy  "  Ichabod.  'I'hy  glory  hatlt 
departed." 

Next  morning  came  the  wliale-boat  to  take  us  to  Dead  Man'« 
Island,  and  we  embarked  under  the  noses  of  a  guard.  Cockney^ 
travellers,  anxious  to  find  foreign  similes  for  their  local  conveniences, 
have  long  persisted  in  calling  gondolas  the  hackney-cabs  of  Venice. 
Following  the  same  humour,  I  may  say  that  the  whale-boats 
omnibuses  of  Port  Arthur.  Six  convicts  of  good  character  represent 
the  horses,  while  a  free  coxswain,  having  loaded  revolver  in  his  belt 
and  carbine  ready  to  his  hand,  sits  in  the  stern-sheets  and  represents 
the  mild  cad  who  is  so  careful  of  his  sixpences  from  the  Marble  Arch 
to  Bays  water, 

Dead  Man's  Isle,  or  L'/sl^  des  Moris,  as  the  maps  term  it,  is  a 
foolish  little  sand  island  hummccked  with  graves.  There  many 
scoundrels  mingle  their  dust  with  that  of  more  fortunate  men.  May 
(the  murderer  of  ihe  Italian  image-boy)  is  rotting  there ;  so  also  is 
Robert  Voung,  51st  Regiment,  accidentally  drowned;  so  also  are 
three  seamen  of  the  schooner  "  Echo,"  together  with  many  of  the 
list,  gist,  and  63rd  Regiments.  I  trampled  over  the  graves  in  full'] 
humour  to  be  orthodoN,  and  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  thi 
clay  that  .suffered  in  life  beneath  a  yellow  jacket,  but  decided  upon  I 
the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  when  I  found  myself  gazing  with 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  headstone  of  one,  the  wife  of  Private 
Gibbons.  21st  Regiment,  and  who  (poor  woman)  died  virtuously  in 
childbed. 

From  the  Island  of  the  Dead  our  whaleboal  took  us  to  Long 
Bay,  and  landed  us  there  at  the  wooden  pier.     In  the  "good  limes" 
before  mentioned,  the  isthmus  between  Long  Bay  and  Norfolk  Bay  J 
was  bridged  by  the  raihoad  of  clever  Captain  Booth,  and  travi" 
like  ourselves  were  dragged  in  waggons  by  harnessed  murderers  o 
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buiglars.  In  the  decadence  of  convict  discipline,  however,  this 
gratification  was  denied  us»  and  we  walked  over  sandy  soil  and 
through  prickly  scrub,  while  a  taciturn  convict  of  unprei)os$essing 
appearance  drove  a  cart  containing  our  baggage.  In  this  happy 
manner  we  reached  the  corresponding  pier  at  Norfolk  Bay,  where, 
tossing  in  the  chill  waves,  lay  another  whaleboat  with  another  convict 
crew  and  another  armed  coxswain.  So  embarking — not  without  a 
touch  of  the  inevitable  rum — we  ftassed  Woody  Island,  and  made  for 
the  famed  Eaglehawk  Neck. 

Eaglehawk  Neck  is  a  strip  of  sand  some  500  yards  across.  On 
the  western  side  of  this  isthmus  lies  Eaglehawk  Bay,  opening  out 
into  Port  Bunche,  and  guarded  by  the  signal  station  of  ^Voody 
Island  and  the  peninsula  of  One-tree  Point :  on  the  eastern  side  the 
Southern  Ocean  breaks  unchecked  upon  the  rocky  point  of  Cape 
Soirille,  rages  in  white  wrath  upon  the  long  length  of  Descent  Beach, 
cr  burrows  in  treacherous  silence  beneath  the  honeycomb  rocks  that 
guard  the  southern  horn  of  Pirate's  Bay.  Across  the  isthmus  is  built 
a  plank-road,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  guard-house.  Sentinels 
JMtrol  night  and  day,  while  the  eye  of  the  new-comer  is  startled  by 
the  sight  of  dogs  set  out  upon  stages  extending  far  into  the  shallows 
^  either  side.  To  reach  the  further  shore  the  escaping  conWct 
must — like  the  adventurous  Cash  and  his  companions — dare  the 
sharks  and  swim  the  rapids  of  Pirate's  Bay,  but  to  land  upon  the 
laiTen  sand  of  Forrestier's  Peninsula,  blocked  by  another  isthmus, 
^hich  leads  to  civilisation  and  recapture. 

Our  boat,  beached  upon   the  further  .shore,   was  met  by  the 

sergeant  in  charge,  who  received  us  with  military  honours,  turned 

cut  the  guard  in  respect  to  Cool's  forage  cap,  and  conducted  us  to 

kis  house.     In  old  days  a  commissioned  officer,  with  a  subaltern's 

guard  (and   a   rationed   shark,   as    legends   go),    looked   after   this 

important   spot,   and   the   line   of  neat  white  huts  upon  the  sand 

testified   to   the   presence   of  troops.     At    the    time    of  our   visit, 

^ezekias  Macklewain  was  judged  sufficient  protection.     To  describe 

Sergeant  Macklewain  is  not  my  intention.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 

"^asan  "old  soldier,'*  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  hospitality, 

^^fulness,  and  discipline,  which  those  two  words  imply.     It  is  my 

^rtune  to  have  many  friends  who  hold  the  (Jueens  commission,  and 

Macklewain    seemed   to   have   relatives   in   every   regiment   in   the 

^*^ce.     "  The  Fighting  Onety-oneth  ?     Me  cousin  'J'im  was  colour- 

^^geant  at  Badajos  !  "     "  Did  ye  say  the  Princess's  loungers  ?     Me 

^'other  was  batman  to  the  ould  divil  of  a  colonel,  and  me  wife's 

^^her  knew  your  uncle  well.     Och— " 

.^      **  Have  a  touch  of  rum,"  says  Cool.     •'  What's  the  motto  of  the 
'*  faring  Tenty-tenth — Risky,  frisky,  ^c/iiskiy,  eh  ?  "' 
j-^,      *'By   the   wooden   man,    sir,   but    Sally's   Ljreat  uncle.   Corney 

Keefe,  was '* 

"  Oh,  have  a  touch  of  rum,"'  cries  Hacker. 
r^        "And  so  you're  a  grandson  of  (General  Barry,  are  ye  ?     Roaring 
-?^iTy    Barr\',    of    Barry    Oge— him    they    called    IJarrv    Lvndon. 


"  Have  another  touch  of  rum,"  said  Cool. 

1  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  1  say  that  we 
spent  a  merry  night — within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  of  course 
We  related  anecdotes  of  moving  accident,  we  told  camp-stories — of  a 
Shandean  order,  not  unfrequently ;  we  sang  military  songs,  and  that 
jolly  sergeant  and  his  wife  danced  a  reel,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  to 
the  music  of  Cool's  melodious  whistle.  Then,  having  been  all 
bedded  down,  in  the  sergeant's  best  bedroom  you  may  be  sure,  with  aJl 
the  good-wife's  blankets  heaped  above  us,  we  slept  the  sleep  of  ihl ' 
just,  lulled  by  the  music  of  the  murmuring  waves,  as  they  ran 
upon  the  ocean  beach. 

Al  daylight  the  sergeant  roused  us.  "  To  the  Blow-hole  I 
The  Blow-hole  is  a  curious  freak  of  nature.  At  the  southern  horn  ol 
Pirate's  Bay  the  sea  has  bored  an  enormous  cavern,  and  having- 
remote  ages — forced  its  way  upwards  through  the  roof  of  this  tunnel,' 
there  now  remains  an  orch  of  rock,  called  by  the  first  discoverers  of 
it  "  Tasman's  Arch."  To  this  spot,  by  a  rough  track,  did  our  jovial 
sergeant  lead  us.  We  advanced  through  the  scrub,  and  saw 
suddenly  open  at  our  feet  an  immense  chasm,  ai  the  bottom  of 
which  the  sea  was  lazily  lapping.  Beyond  this  chasm  the  scrub, 
continued  apparently  unbroken,  but  upon  skirting  the  enormous  hottPi 
we  felt  the  salt  breeze  lick  our  faces,  and  a  few  steps  further  placed' 
us  at  the  brink  of  the  cliff.  The  morning  was  an  exquisitely  calm 
and  bright  one,  and  the  tide  was  low,  "We  looked  down  through  a 
funnel  nearly  sooft.  deep,  and  saw  at  the  bottom  but  wet  and 
weed-girl  rocks.  Our  sergeant  informed  us  that  in  times  of  violent 
storm  the  water,  driven  in  with  ihe  full  violence  of  the  wave  which 
breaks  upon  the  cliff,  is  sjxiuted  up  through  the  funnel  into  air! 
I  was  long  inclined  to  doubt  this  statement,  until  1  found  il 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Ross,  who  records  that,  visiting  the  place  on  a 
comparatively  calm  day,  he  saw,  "between  me  and  the  light,  little 
sparkles  of  spray  rising  up  several  feet  into  the  air  ; "  and,  alier 
stating  that  the  impression  of  terror  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the 
"awful  depths  of  the  'boilers  of  Buchan'"  was  many  degrees 
inferior  to  that  induced  by  the  Blow-hole,  he  says  that  "the  spectator 
could  obsene,  at  a  depth  of  150ft.  or  200ft.,  the  waters  rolling  in  by 
a  subterraneous  channel,  and  das/iiNs;  f/te  ipray  in  his  face."  The 
aspect  of  this  spot  during  a  gale  must  be  as  marvellous  as  that  of  the 
I>ouvres.  The  Blowhole,  in  fact,  repeats  at  the  antipodes  the 
marvels  of  the  Channel  Islands,  for,  descending  by  a  narrow  pathway 
to  the  fool  of  the  precipice,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
which  al  high-water  is  covered  by  furious  surf,  and  the  huge  cavern, 
intersected  and  bored  into  by  several  smaller  ones,  bore  an  aspeci 
sufficiently  romantic  to  have  warranted  its  selection  as  the  scene  of  a 
drama  of  the  sea  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  that  one  played  at  the 
order  of  Victor  Hugo  by  Gilliatl  and  ihc/zWrt'/r  on  the  Man-rock  * 
Guernsey. 

Cool  and  I  bathed  in  a  pool  of  water  some  ten  feet  mde,  ai 
heaven  knows  how  deep,  left  by  the  retired  sea  at  the  base  of 
clifT.     The  sides  of  this  natural  bath  were  covered  with  sea- 
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and  its  depths  were  inhabited  by  a  \'ariety  of  oceanic  life,  which  the 
deamess  of  the  water  allowed  to  he  distinctly  seen.  It  was  as 
though  we  had  plunged  into  an  aquarium.  Refreshed  by  our  bath, 
and  a  walk  over  the  beach  to  the  guard-house,  we  breakfasted 
heartily,  and  took  leave  of  our  hospitable  entertainers  to  embark  in 
the  ready  whaleboat  which  was  to  convey  us  back  to  civilisation. 
The  boat  voyage  was  not  remarkable  for  aught  save  weariness.  The 
wind  had  freshened,  and  for  some  hours  we  laboured  against  the 
tide,  beguiling  the  time  with  anecdote  and  stor>\  The  coxswain 
related  to  us  the  history  of  Cash  and  Cavanagh,  told  of  the  exploits 
of  the  "  Jaguar,"  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  John  Evenden,  chief  constable, 
and  the  unfortunate  death  of  one  "  Hangman  Thompson, **  who, 
being  recognised  at  the  diggings  by  some  of  his  old  prison  mates, 
was  dragged  to  pieces  with  bullocks.  At  these  tales  we  laughed  and 
shuddered  by  turns,  but  no  expression  of  merriment  or  of  disgust 
moved  our  stolid  crew.  They  did  not  seem  to  listen,  or,  listening, 
did  not  appear  to  heed.  We  free  men  talked  in  the  presence  of 
these  prisoners  as  if  they  had  been  dogs.  "  Vou  bathe  in  sight  of 
your  slaves,"  said  someone  to  the  Empress  Theodora.  "  Well,  they 
are  but  slaves,"  was  the  reply,  ^^'hen  we  landed  at  Ralph's  Bay, 
^ting  for  our  cart  to  jog  towards  Kangaroo  Point,  I  said  to  Cool, 
kusjr  in  distributing  tobacco  to  the  boat's  crew,  **  What  do  you  think 
^it?"  Cool  looked  at  the  prisoners,  at  the  sea,  at  the  sky,  and  at 
-Hacker.  "  I  respect  the  power  of  the  press,"  said  he  ;  *'  have  a 
touch  of  rum."  "See,'' said  I,  reversing  the  flask,  *' it  is  empty  I" 
**Ay,  only  the  smell  of  it  left,  your  honour  1 "  said  a  prisoner, 
breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 


This  exclamation  of  our  j)risoner's — rude,  but  true — is.  in  fact, 

^an  admirable  summing  up   of  the  convict    system.     Wlien,   safely 

seated  after  supper  in  the  comfortable  coffee-room  of  the  ''  Ark,"  we 

tegan  to  compare  ideas  and  impressions  of  our  recent  experiences, 

^he  remark  of  the  convict  oarsman  recurred  to  me  again  and  again. 

T^e  frightful  blunder  had  become  a  thing  of  the  |jast — the  victims  of 

it  were  dead  or  insane.     Everybody  admitted  that  *'  mistakes  had 

teen  made  in  the  old  times,"  and  begged  that  the  loathly  corpse  of 

this  dead  wickedness,  called  "Transportation/'  might  be  comfortably 

buried  away  and  ignored  of  men  and  journalists.     But  '*  the  smell  of 

^t"  remained — remains.     Cripples,    self-maimed,    lest    worse   might 

*^ve  befallen   them,  walk  the   streets  of  Hobart  Town.      In   out- 

^^Hhe-way   comers,    in   shepherds'    huts  or    roadside    taverns,    one 

JJJeeis  "old  hands"  who  relate  terrible  and  true  histories.     In  the 

^'io  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons   can  be  read  statements 

^hich  make  one  turn  sick  with  disgust,  and  flush  hot  with  indigna- 

^*^^.     Officialdom,  with   its  crew  of  parasites  and  lickspittles,  may 

r>'  to  palliate   the   enormities   committed   in  the   years   gone    by : 

*5^^y  revile,  with  such  powers  of  abuse  as  are  given  to  it,  the  writers 

^Oo  record   the   facts  which   it    blushes   for.      But   the   sad,    grim 

'^th  remains.     For  half  a  century  the  law  allowed  the  vagabonds 
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and  criminals  of  England  to  be  subjected  to  a  lingering  torment, 
to  a  hideous  debasement,  to  a  nionstious  system  of  punish- 
ment, futile  for  good  and  horribly  powerful  for  evil ;  and  it  is 
with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  delight  that  we  view  tbe 
probable  abolition  of  [he  last  memorial  of  an  error  fraught  with  so 
much  misery. 


PART  II, 


AUSTRALIAN  TALES  AND  SKETCHES 


ADSIRALIAN  TALES  AND  SKETCHES. 


AUSTRALIAX  SCENERY. 


rAT  is  the  dominant  note  of  Australian  Scener)'  ?   That  which 
is  the  dominant  note  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  poetry — ^Weiid 
HdancholjT.    A  poem  like  **  L' All^ro  "  could  never  be  written 
tjan  Austialian.    It  is  too  airy,  too  sweet,  too  freshly  happy.    The 
Aortnlian  mountain  forests  are  funereal,  secret,  stem.  Their  solitude 
adciolation.    They  seem  to  stifle  in  their  black  gorges  a  story  of 
■dial  dttpoir.    No  tender  sentiment  is  nourished  in  their  shade. 
hi  other  lands  the  dying  year  is  mourned,  the  falling  leaves  drop 
If^itly  on  his  bier.    In  the  Australian  forests  no  leaves  £dl.    The 
av9ge  winds  shout  among  the  rock  clefts.    From  the  melancholy 
gnns  strips  of  white  bark  hang  and  rustle.    The  very  animal  life  of 
these  frowning  hills  is  either  grotesque  or  ghostly.      Great  gray 
kangaroos  hop  noiselessly  over  the  coarse  grass,     (lights  of  white 
oodcatoos  stream  out  shrieking  like  evil  souls.     The  sun  suddenly 
sinks,  and  the  mopokes  burst  out  into  horrible  peals  of  semi-human 
laughter.     The  natives  aver  that  when  night  comes,  from  out  the 
bottomless  depths  of  some  lagoon  the  Bunyip  rises,  and  in  form  like 
a  monstrous  sea-calf,  drags  his  loathsome  length  from  out  the  ooze. 
From  a  comer  of  the  silent  forest  rises  a  dismal  chant,  and  around  a 
fire,  dance  natives  painted  like  skeletons.      All  is  fear-inspiring  and 
gloomy.     No  bright  fancies  are  linked  with  the  memories  of  the 
mountains.      Hopeless  explorers  have  named  them  out  of   their 
sufferings — Mount  Miser)*,  Mount  Dreadful,   Mount  Despair.      As 
when  among  s}ivan  scenes  in  places 


"  Made  green  with  the  running  of  rivers, 
And  gracious  with  iemperate  air," 


the  soul  is  soothed  and  satisfied,  so,  placed  l)efore  the  frightful 
grandeur  of  these  barren  hills,  it  drinks  in  their  sentiment  of  defiant 
ferocity,  and  is  steeped  in  bitternesr. 

Australia  has  rightly  been  named  the  I^nd  of  the  Dawning. 
Wrapped  in  the  midst  of  early  morning  her  history  looms  vague  and 
gigantic  The  lonely  horseman,  riding  between  the  moonlight  and 
the  day,  sees  vast  shadows  creeping  across  the  shelterless  and  silent 
plains,  hears  strange  noises  in  the  primeval  forests,  where  flourishes  a 
vegetaticm  long  dead  in  other  lands,  and  feels,  despite  his  fortune, 
that  the  trim  utilitarian  civilisation   which  bred  him  shrinks  into 
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insignificance  beside  the  contemptuous  grandeur  of  forest  and  ranges 
coeval  with  an  age  in  which  European  scientists  have  cradled  his 
own  race. 

There  is  a  poem  in  every  form  of  tree  or  (lower,  but  the  poetry 
which  lives  in  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Australia,  differs  from  those  of 
other  countries.  Europe  is  the  home  of  knightly  song,  of  bright  deeds 
and  clear  morning  thought.  Asia  sinks  beneath  the  weighty  recollec- 
tions of  her  past  magnificence,  as  the  Suttee  sinks  jewel-burdened  , 
upon  the  corpse  of  dread  grandeur,  destructive  even  in  its  deadL  j 
America  swiftly  hurries  on  her  way,  rapid,  glittering,  insatiable  ercn  : 
as  one  of  her  own  giant  waterfalls.  From  the  jungles  of  .Africa,  and  ' 
the  creeper-tangled  groves  of  the  Islands  of  the  South,  arise,  from  die 
glowing  hearts  of  a  thousand  flowers,  heavy  and  intoxicating  odours — 
the  Upas-poison,  which  dwells  in  barbaric  sensuality.  In  Austnln 
alone  is  to  be  found  the  Grotesque,  the  Weird,  the  strange  scribbling! 
of  Naiure  teaming  how  to  write.  Some  see  no  beauty  in  our  trees 
without  shade,  our  flowers  without  perfume,  our  birds  who  cannot  fly, 
and  our  beasts  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  walk  on  all  fours.  Bnt 
the  dweller  in  the  wilderness  acknowledges  the  subtle  charm  of  thii 
fantastic  land  of  monstrosities.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the  beau^ 
of  loneliness.  Whispered  to  by  the  myriad  tongues  of  the  wilderness, 
he  learns  the  language  of  the  barren  and  the  uncouth,  and  can  read 
the  hieroglyphs  of  haggard  gum-trees,  blown  into  odd  shapes  distwted 
with  fierce  hot  winds,  or  cramped  with  cold  nights,  when  the  Southern 
Cross  freezes  in  a  cloudless  sky  of  icy  blue.  The  phantasmagoria  ot 
that  wild  dreamland  termed  the  Bush  interprets  itself,  and  the  Poet  of 
our  desolation  begins  to  comprehend  why  free  Esau  loved  his  heritage 
of  desert  sand,  better  than  all  the  bountiful  richness  of  Egypt. 


LEARNING  "COLONIAL  EXPERIENCE." 


[ERE  were  three  of  us,  Dougald  M'Alister,  Jack  Thwaites,  and 

mysdC   The  place  was  called  in  the  grandiloquent  language  of 

the  bah,<'TheDinkledoodledum  Station  "(Hike  these  old  native 

irXlwcanse  it  was  situated  in  the  Dinkledoodledum  Creek.  Dinkle- 

any  philologist  can  guess  by  the  sound  of  it — means 

Yaltef  of  the  Ripiding  Streamlets ;  but  alas !  never  a  rippling 

did  our  eyes  behoM  during  our  stay  in  the  inhospitable  valley. 

The  itatioo  had  just  been  purchased  by  Thwaites'  brothers — is 

HI  Us  name  now  synonymous  with  gold,  from  the  Great  Glimmera  to 

tm  Addaide  Desert?— -and  had  been  overstocked  by  its  former 

Akmg  the  Glimmera  banks,  where  jovial  but  fiunily- 

Boadiman  kept  his  boundary-ndii^  habitation,  the  ground 

us  as  beie  as  a  billiaidrtaUe,  and  the  travelling  sheep  that  called  the 

Gnat  GUmmeia  tfieir  "feeding  track,"  were  only  too  glad  to  escape 

litfcmd  the  Dinkledoodledum  boundary  into  the  pl^isant  paths  of 

Whisfldnnkie.  -    Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  our  station 

«M  always  in  this  condition.    On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  renowned 

as  a  place  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     It  was  reix)rted  that 

Qibborn  had  made  his  fortune  out  of  it ;  that  Wallum  had  retired  to 

independence  and  hot  grog  after  twelve  months  of  it ;  and  that 

Thwaites  was  in  a  fsdr  way  to  do  exceedingly  well  if  he  could  but 

"hold  on"  to  it 

Unluckily,  what  with  the  former  proprietor's  mania  for  feeding 
two  sheep  to  every  three  acres  (one  sheep  to  every  five  acres  was 
about  the  Dinkledoodledum  standard)  and  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
the  "  holding  on  "  was  hard  work.  Economy  was  absolutely  needful, 
and  M*Alister,  Jack  and  I  practised  it  healthily.  Mutton  and  damper 
an  the  week,  and  damper  and  mutton  on  Sundays,  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  we  carried  it  out  to  the  letter.  No  epicurean  feasts  of 
beef  or  of  pork  disgraced  the  frugality  of  our  board.  Never  to  our 
table  came  the  feeble  fowl  or  the  enervating  kitchen-garden  vegetable. 
We  had  no  milk,  for  our  dairy  cattle  were  starving ;  no  eggs,  for  our 
poultry  refused  to  lay ;  no  pumpkin  pie,  for  our  soil  was  too  poor  to 
grow  even  that  harmless  esculent.  Yet  on  Spartan  fare  we  led  Spartan 
lives,  and  were  happy. 

Oh,  that  bark  hut !  Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  day  when  I,  a 
slim  and  somewhat  effeminate  youth,  with  Ix>ndon  smoke  not  yet 
deaied  from  my  throat,  beheld  its  dilapidated  walls.  "You  will 
sleep  here,"  said  Jack,  pointing  to  a  skillion  which  seemed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  sheep-pen,  so  marked  was  the  "  spoor  "  of  those  beasts. 
•*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I,  as  that  organ  sank  within  me— down. 
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down,  down,  until  I  could  feel  it  palpitating  in  the  very  tips  of  mjr 
riding-boots.  But  I  did  not  regret  my  acquiescence.  How  many 
nights  in  that  humble  shelter  have  I  lisietied  to  the  skirr  of  the  wild 
cats,  and  watched  the  one  bright  star  that  pertinaciously  pee|>ed 
through  the  chinks  of  the  bark  sheets.  How  many  nights  have  I 
lighted  my  lonely  pipe,  and  wrestled  alone  with  ray  own  particular 
angel,  even  as  Jacob  wrestled  at  Pennel.  Happy  Jacob  I  would  I 
owned  thy  cunning  of  wrist  and  elbow.  How  many  nights  have  I 
trimmed  the  reed  in  the  jiannikin  of  tallow,  and  read  the  half-dozen 
books  I  possessed  until  I  could  read  no  more.  How  many  nights 
have  I  slept  the  unutterably  sweet  slumber  of  virtuous  weariness; 
until  my  Jack,  bursting  in  with  clanking  spurs,  would  rouse  me  with, 
his  "  .\1I  aboard !"  Aye,  old  skillion,  I  have  had  some  happy  hoi 
in  thee  ;  so  peace  lo  thy  ashes,  for,  sooth  to  say,  thou  art  now  bi 
fit  for  burning. 

It  is  proper  to  boast  of  the  Australian  summer.  Those 
have  lived  in  tents,  camped  by  rocky  water-holes,  kept  dew-sprinkl«d 
watch  beneath  the  yellow  moon,  and  ridden  through  fiery  noons  hard 
upon  the  tails  of  the  head-long  herd,  can  with  justice  boast  of  the 
wild  intoxication  of  that  burning  ether.  I  have  known  it,  I !  Not 
the  draught  which  the  great  spirit  gave  to  eager  Faust  maddens  so 
gloriously.  Australian  summer,  dost  thou  say  ?  1  am  with  thee. 
With  open  shirt  ballooned  behind  thee,  with  streaming  hair  and 
bloody  spurs,  urge,  urge  the  straining  steed  across  the  level  plain ! 
No  tree  mars  the  prospect  of  immensity.  In  front,  the  flying  emu, 
and  behind — naught  but  the  whistling  air !  The  grey  grass  spin^ 
the  grey  plain  reels,  the  cloudless  sky  glows  molten  brass  atwve,  * 
comes — the  hot  wind  of  the  desert  !  Bitter-fierce  from  the  sand- 
of  the  scorching  north,  it  sweeps  upon  thee  !     Ride!  Ridi  _ 

are  fifty  miles  of  grass  before  thee,  and  the  blood  of  an  EmperorVj 
battle  steed  beats  beneath  thy  .saddle- flaps.  What  are  fears,  griefs, 
lovfs  ?  Throned  upon  the  rocking  saddles  of  our  stretching  barbs, 
we  laugh  at  fate.  Stand  in  thy  stirrups  now,  and  shout  I  Ha!  ha! 
Tell  me  what  draught  of  love  or  wine  compares  with  /Ai's- 
champagne  nectar  of  a  hot-wind  gallop ! 

But  the  time  to  enjoy  our  hut  was  in  the  winter — the  wild, 
winter  that  lashed  the  groaning  gums,  and  scourged  to  while  rage 
risen  river.  All  the  hot  summer  wooed  us  lo  the  air.  Througl 
parching  noons  and  dewy  nights  we  rode  and  revelled.  Then  camped 
the  cattle  by  the  shrinking  swamp,  and  the  wild  horses  came  down  to 
drink  at  the  famished  springs.  Then  we  went  expeditions  in  the 
balmy  moonlight,  and  roused  the  drowsy  township  with  the  clattering 
echoes  of  our  hurrying  hoofs.  Then  came  Harry  of  the  Clap,  Tom 
of  the  Scano,  and  Dare-devil  Dick,  of  Mostyn's  I'olly,  to  "  foregather "' 
with  us.  Then  were  Homeric  days,  musical  with  chanted  melody, 
and  fierce  with  the  recklessness  of  hotse-iaming  youth.  Then  y 
our  hearts  great  within  us,  and  in  that  glowing  atmosphere,  beni 
that  burning  sun,  our  bright  blood  bounded,  and  we  lived  " 

But  in  gray,  chill  winter  the  bark  hui,  so  long  deserted,  it\ 
our  ingratitude  by  generous  kindness.     Creeping,  all  wet,  and  w( 
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With  travel,  splashed  with  mire,  and  torn  by  prickly  scrub,  to  its 
inendly  shelter,  it  glosred  warm  welcome,  its  rough  but  honest  sides 
laughing  in  the  beams  of  the  roaring  logs  till  they  were  nigh  to  crack 
again.  How  cheery  were  those  evenings.  How  we  ate  the  ewe 
mutton,  and  laughed  at  the  mishaps  of  the  day ;  how  we  smoked, 
and  toasted  our  toes  and  "yarned  ; "  three  sworn  comrades,  singing 
the  songs  of  our  native  Britain  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  whistling 
Austral  wind. 

The  hut  was  not  commodious.      When  duly  camped  within  it, 
indeed,  we  had  but  scant  room.     When  ^rAlister  had  flung  his  lazy 
length  upon  the  lounging  chair  (a  wool  bale  stretched  upon  the  rack- 
toothed  iron  skeleton  of  some   long-forgotten   patent)  and   I   had 
osorped  the  cane-bottomed  American  importation,  there  was  but  one 
place  for  Thwaites,  and  that  the  table  top.      Thwaites  would  roost 
there,  like  some  intelligent  bird,  and  chant  the  lays  of  his  native 
country.     We  called  him  the  "  Little  Warbler."      Thwaites  was  a 
young  man  of  military  tendencies.    He  had  belonged  in  the  old  country 
to  the  Diggleshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry  (who  received  the  thanks  of 
their  Lord-Lieutenant  and   county,   you  may  remember,  for  their 
conduct  in  the  great  insurrection  of   the  cider-sellers  against  the 
patent  bottling  process),  and  in  our  excursions  into  the  bush  he  was 
perpetually  waving  a  brass-headed  whip  which  he  affected,  and  with 
wild  cries  of  "  St.  George  and  Diggleshire ! "   charging  the  brush 
fences.     Paddy,  his  big-boned  horse,  put  him  down  badly  one  after- 
noon, and  he  gave  up  this  method  of  exhilaration.      M^Alister,  who 
owned  that  sense  of  dry  humour  which  is  a  fungoid  growth  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  would  artfully  excite  Thwaites  to  wrath  by  the  assumption 
of  anti-Hanoverian  tendencies,  and  induce  in  him  a  violent  outburst 
of  loyalty,  and  frequent  reference  to  a  lady  of  whom  he  habitually 
spoke  as  "  My  gracious  sovereign,  whom  God  preserve."     Mc  Alister 
himself    was   not   without   his   prejudices,    for   on   one   occasion    I 
distinctly  remember  that  we  removed  the  table,  and  fought  over  the 
merits  of  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    I  had  ventured  to  hint  that  her 
fonduct    in   the  matter  of  Bothwell   was   not   quite    incapable   of 
impeachment,  and  M*Alister  challenged  me  to  trial  by  battle.     In 
justice  to  the  soundness  of  a  reasoning  which  has  sent  so   many 
honest  men  to  Hades,  I  will  presume  that  my  cause  was  a  bad  one, 
for  I  received  a  very  sound  and  complete  drubbing. 

One  of  poor  Thwaites's  duties  was  to  "  keep  the  books,''  and 
Once  a  week  he  would  labour  painfully  but  religiously  at  his  task. 
The  "books"  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  "keep,'*  I  think, 
but  somehow  or  other  we  never  could  keep  them.  I  am  now  inclined 
^o  think  that  our  system  was  too  comprehensive,  for,  as  we  put 
Everything  down  in  a  volume  called  a  day-book,  {Jiictis  a  non  lucendo^ 
I  suppose,  for  we  never  wrote  anything  in  it  until  night),  and 
transferred  it  bodily  to  a  ledger,  our  accounts  were  pretty  mixed. 
After  I  had  been  there  a  month,  Thwaites  mounted  his  horse  solemnly 
*ld  mysteriously  one  morning,  and  rode  off  one  hundred  and 
^^enty  miles  to  his  brother.  Two  days  afterwards  he  returned,  dusty, 
'^Ut  calm,  and  big  with  intelligence  of  importance.      After  supper,  he 
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said  to  me  gravely,  "you  have  heen  in  a  bank,  haven't  you?" 
replied  that  I  had  for  a  month  or  so,  until  my  ravages  among  the 
well  kept  books  were  presumed  to  have  permanently  affected  the 
brain  of  Napoleon  Smith,  the  manager,  "Then,"  said  Jack. 
"  since  you've  been  used  to  banking,  my  boy,  my  brother  thinks  thai 
you  can  keep  the  books."  I  was  ready  for  any  hazardous  experiraenl 
in  those  days,  and  I  consented.  I  ihink  on  the  whole  I  did  prett)'  well, 
thougli  three  rams  (half-bred  Leicesters,  and  as  strong  as  bullocks),  got 
into  Derwent  Joe's  account,  and  could  not  be  got  out  again  by  any 
financial  operation  I  could  devise,  while  I  was  always  dropping  boots 
and  things  in  "carrying  over,"  Jack  would  endeavour  sometimes » 
see  how  I  was  getting  on,  but  he  told  me  one  day  that  he  couldn't 
understand  why  I  should  keep  four  plugs  of  Barrett's  twist  iti 
Long  Swamp  Paddock,  and  put  our  married  couple's  wages  lo  the 
debit  of  ^Veatbers  and  \\'eaners.  I  really  don't  think  he  understood 
much  about  it. 

In  the  Long  Swamp  Paddock,  by  the  way,  lived  one  Long  Tom, 
who  was  an  oddity.  He  was  nearly  seven  feet  high  and  ihin  as  a 
harpoon.  He  had  been  a  sailor,  digger,  explorer,  stockman, 
everything  but  a  quiet  stop-at-home.  For  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
he  had  rested  in  the  hut  by  the  Long  Swamp,  and  the  place  wai 
known  as  Long  Tom's  Waterhole ;  indeed.  Long  Tom  and  his  dog 
were  better  known  at  the  stations  round  about,  than  the  name  of  tht 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  His  dog  was  one  of  the  biggest 
impostors — for  a  dog — that  I  have  ever  met.  He  was  called  Old  Mok<v 
and  was  supposed  lo  be  of  marvellous  sagacity ;  he  was  a  stumpy- 
tailed,  long-bodied,  shambling  beast,  who  worked  just  when  he  chos^ 
and  as  he  chose.  Long  Tom,  when  riding  to  muster,  would  remaril' 
that  if  we  didn't  get  the  sheep  soon,  he  would  have  to  put  "  Old 
Moke  on  'em,"  as  though  the  act  was  equivalent  lo  working  *.' 
miracle,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  By-and-by  Old  Moke  was  "  put 
on."  "  Moke ! "  Tom  would  remark  in  tones  of  conscious 
superiority,  "  get  away  forward  !  "  We  would  hear  a  how!,  and  see 
a  streak  of  white  lightning  slip  out  from  under  the  belly  of  TomV 
horse.  Moke  had  olieyed  the  summons,  By-and-by,  in  the  depthf 
of  the  forest,  faint  barks  would  be  heard,  and  Tom  would  grow, 
uneasy.  He  would  whistle.  Still  the  barking  would  continue,  anf 
presently,  with  a  rushing  sound,  a  flock  of  ewes  would  fly  past  i~ 
bewilderedly,     Tom  would  shift  in  his  saddle,  and  we  would  grin. 

Presently  M'Alister gallops  up,  raging.     "Call  off  your  cursedt 
dog,    Tom!"   he   shouts.      "Hi,    Moke!"    roars   Tom.      "Mokef 

Molce!   Sink,   and   burn,   and — and — and the  dog.      Mokei 

Hi !  Moke  ! "  Then  would  Long  Tom,  vomiting  fury,  gallop  mxdly^ 
into  the  bush,  some  agonised  howls  would  be  heard,  and  old  Moks 
would  be  seen  no  more  until  supper,  when  he  would  meet  us  at  thi 
hut  waging  his  delusive  stump  defiantly.  Yet  everybody  around 
believed  in  the  beast.  Old  Moke  was  a  sort  of  religion  at  thi 
Dinkledoodledum,  and  to  express  doubt  of  his  immense  value  would 
be  heresy  of  the  deepest  dye.  One  would  meet  stockmen  going 
home  with  puppies  squeaking  at  their  heels.     "  Any  good  ? "  om 
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would  ask.  nodding  at  the  biack  and  white  mass.  "  Good !  t  believe 
jou.  Thai's  one  of  old  Moke's,"  would  be  the  proud  reply.  Alas ! 
old  Moke — honest  impostor,  thou  and  thy  crack -brained  master  are 
both  gone  1  Gone,  let  us  hoiie,  eld  dog,  to  a  place  where  the  faults 
of  both  of  ye  will  be  as  lightly  dealt  with  as  in  the  pleasant  days 
of  old. 

When  Thwaites  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  torner — he  was  a  most 
determined  sleeper^ M'jyisier  and  I  would  pitch  another  log  on  the 
fire  and  prepare  for  enjoyment.  Carefully  filling  our  pipes,  we  placed 
the  grease-pannikin  on  a  mark  made  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  and  ">-amed."  By  "yarning,"  dear  reader,  I  don't  mean 
mere  trivial  conversation,  but  hard,  solid  talk,  M'Alister  was  a  man 
of  moru  than  ordinar)'  natural  talents,  and  had  he  been  placed  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have  cut  a  figure.  It  was  not  easy  to 
argue  with  him,  and  some  of  our  discussions  lasted  until  cock-crow. 
The  arguments  not  unfrequently  merged  into  story-telling,  and  in 
that  department  my  memor>-  sened  me  in  good  stead.  I  had  been  a 
sickly  brat  in  my  infancy,  and  having  unfettered  access  to  the  library 
of  a  man  who  owned  few  prejudices  for  moral  fig-leaves,  had,  with 
the  aridity  for  recondite  knowledge  which  sickly  brats  always  evince, 
read  manj  strange  books.  I  boiled  down  my  recollections  for 
M  'Alister.  and  constituted  myself  a  sort  of  Scherezade  for  his  peculiar 
benefit-  He  would  smoke,  and  I  would  fix  my  eyes  on  a  long  strip 
of  tKirk  which  hung  serpenlwise  from  the  ridge  pole,  and  relate.  I 
think  if  that  strip  of  bark  had  been  removed,  my  jjower  of  narration 
would  have  been  removed  with  it.  In  this  fashion  we  got  through  a 
good  deal  of  Brantome,  several  of  the  plays — or  rather  plots  of  the 
pUys — of  \\'ycheriey,  Massinger,  and  Farquahar,  and  most  of  Byron. 
We  rambled  over  the  Continent  with  Gil  Bias,  discussed  the 
Alchembts.  strolled  up  and  down  Rome  with  Horace,  and  investigated 
tlie  miracles  of  the  early  Saxon  churchmen  in  company  of  a  lot  of 
queer  fellows  who  lived  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  We  talked  Candidt  and  Dr.  lardner's  Encydoptedia  ;  we  saw 
Hogarth  with  Ireland's  descriptions  ;  we  quarrelled  bitterly  over  Tom 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and  r.iade  friends  again  over  the  pathetic 
adventures  of  one  Moll  Flanders,  a  friend  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

Oh.  cheer)  bark  hut,  despite  all  miseries  of  rough  ways  and 
rougher  weather,  despite  ail  hideousness  of  lamb-cutting  and  sheep- 
llaughtering,  despite  the  figs  of  tobacco  that  would  get  mixed  up  with 
my  record  of  maiden-ewes  and  two-toothed  wethers,  despite  rain, 
itorm.  and  tough  mutton,  I  recall  thy  memory  with  unfeigned  regret. 
Thither  "  never  came  the  trader,  neier  waved  a  European  flag ; "  no 
smiling  bill-discounters  ever  invaded  thy  sacred  precincts;  no  severe 
duns,  tightly  claiming  that  which  Is,  alas  !  their  own,  and  that  which  I 
un  unable  to  pay  them,  ever  darkened  thy  hospitable  doorway ;  no 
folio  documents,  demanding  instant  official  attention,  were  ever 
brou^t  by  the  merry  black-boy  to  thy  rude  letter-box ;  no  monstrous 
civilisation  with  its  luxurious  necessities  overshadowed,  Upas-like, 
thy  imperfect  roof.  A  glorious  barbarism  was  thine,  a  jovial  freedom 
from  the  cares  of  the  monow  was  the  charter  of  thy  liberties.     I 
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disliked  thee  once,  and  gnimblingly  did  abuse  thy  hospitable  shelter ; 
but  I  have  since  found  other  roofs  less  pleasant  than  thine,  have 
since — pent  within  stucco  and  inurned  in  marble  mockery  of  grandeur 
— yearned  for  the  careless  fortune  of  thy  uncultured  surroundings, 
cned  often  in  vain  amid  the  uncomfortable  comfort  of  the  city. 

"  Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 
M;  crusl  of  bieid  and  liberty." 


PRETTY  DICK. 


HOT  day.     A  very  hot  day  on  the  plains.     A  very  hot  day  up 

.^...    in  the  ranges,  too.     The  Australian  sun  had  got  up  suddenly 

''^'     with  a  savage  swoop,  as  though  he  was  angry  at  the   still 

coolness  of  early  morning,  and  was  determined  to  drive  the  cattle,  who 

were  munching  complacently  in  the  long  rich  grass  of  the  swamp, 

back  up  under  the  hill  among  the  thick  she-oaks.       It  seemed  to 

be  a  settled  thing  on  the  part  of  the  sun  to  get  up  hotter  and  hotter 

every  morning.     He  even  went  down  at  night  with  a  red  face,  as 

much  as  to  say,  "Take  care,  I  shall  be  hotter  than  ever  to-morrow  ! " 

The  men  on  the  station  did  not  get  into  smoking  humour  until 

he  had  been  gone  down  at  least  an  hour,  and  as  they  sat  on  a  bench 

and  a  barrel  or  two,  outside  the  "  men's  hut "  on  the  hill,  they  looked 

away  across  the  swamp  to  that  jagged  gap  in  the  ranges  where  he  had 

sunk,  and  seeing  the  red  flush  in  the  sky,  nodded  at  one  another,  and 

said,  "  We  shall  have  a  hot  day  to-morrow."      And  they  were  right. 

For,  when  they  had  forgotten  the  mosquitoes  and  the  heat,  and  the 

many  pleasant  things  that  live  in  the  crevices  between  the  slabs  of  the 

hut,  and  gone  to  sleep,  up  he  came  again,  hotter  than  ever,  without 

the  least  warning,  and  sent  them  away  to  work  again. 

On  this  particular  morning  he  was  very  hot.     Even  King  Peter, 
who  was  slowly  driving  up  the  working  bullocks  from  the  swamp,  felt 
his  old  enemy  so  fierce  on  his  back,  that  he  got  up  in  his  stirrups  and 
<^nickcd  his  whip,  until  the  hills  rang  again,  and   Strawberry,  and 
^uch,  and  Doughboy,  and   Damper,  and  all  (except  that  cynical, 
wicked  Spot,  who  hated  the  world,  and  always  lived  away  by  himself 
in  a  private  clump  of  she-oak)  straightened  their  tails  and  shook  their 
heads,  and  galloped  away  up  to  the  stockyard  in  mortal  terror.     The 
horses  felt  the  heat,  and  King  Peter's  brother,  who  was  looking  for 
^em  on  the  side  of  the  Stony  Mount,  had  a  long  ride  up  and  down 
*^1  sorts  of  gullies  before  he  found  them  out,  and  then  they  were 
'inusually  difficult  to  get  together.     The  cockatoos  knew  it  was  hot, 
^^  screamed  themselves  away  into  the  bush.     The  kangaroos,  who 
h^  come  down  like  gigantic  shadows  out  of  the  still  night,  had  all 
'topped  away  back  into  the  scrub  under  the  mountains,  while  the  mist 
f       y^^  hung  about  the  trees  around  the  creek-bed.     The  parrots  were 
IJ'ieasy,  and  the  very  station  dogs  got  under  the  shadow-lee  of  the 
p"^  in  case  of  a  hot  wind  coming  up.     As  for  the  sheep — when 
^^^etty  Dick's  father  let  them  out  in  the  dawn,  he  said  to  his  dog, 
^ye  shan't  have  much  to  do  to-day,  old  woman,  shall  we  ?"     At 
'^'ch  Lassie  wagged  her  tail  and  grinned,  as  intelligent  dogs  do. 
But  who  was  Pretty  Dick  ? 
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Prettj'  Dick  was  the  seven-years -old  son  of  Richard  Fielding, 
the  shepherd.  Pretty  Dick  was  a  slender  little  man,  with  eyes  Hke 
pools  of  stili  water  when  the  sky  is  violet  at  sunset,  and  a  skin  as 
white  as  milk— that  is,  under  his  little  blue  and  white  shirt,  for  where 
the  sun  had  touched  it,  it  was  a  golden  brown,  and  his  hands  were 
the  colour  of  the  ripe  chestnuts  his  father  used  to  gather  in  England 
years  ago.  Pretty  Dick  had  hair  like  a  patch  of  sunlight,  and  a  laugh 
like  rippling  water.  He  was  the  merriest  little  feilow  possible,  and 
manly,  too !  He  understood  all  about  milking,  did  Prettj-  Dick ;  and 
could  drive  up  a  refractory  cow  witli  anybody.  He  could  chop  wood, 
too — that  is,  a  little,  you  know,  because  he  was  not  very  strong,  and 
ihe  axe  was  heaiy.  He  could  ride,  not  a  buck-jumper — that  was  his 
ambition — but  he  would  take  Molly  (the  wall-eyed  mare)  into  the 
home  station  for  his  father's  rations,  and  come  out  again  quite  safely. 

He  liked  going  into  the  station,  because  he  saw  Ah  Yung,  the 
Chinaman  cook,  who  was  kind  to  him,  and  gave  him  sugar.  He  had 
all  the  news  to  hear  too.  How  another  mob  of  travelling  sheep  were 
coming  through  the  run  ;  how  the  grey  mare  had  slipped  her  foal ; 
how  the  bay  filly  had  bucked  off  Black  Harry  and  hurt  his  wrist;  how 
Old  Tom  had  "  gOt  the  sack "  for  being  impudent  to  the  overseer, 
and  had  vowed  to  fire  the  run.  Besides,  there  was  the  paper  to 
borrow  for  his  father,  Mr.  Trelawney's  horses  to  look  at,  the  chat  with 
the  carpenter,  and  perhaps  a  peep  at  the  new  buggy  with  its  silver- 
mounted  harness  (worth,  "oh,  thousands  of  pounds!"  Pretty  l)ick 
thought;)  perhaps,  too,  he  might  go  down  to  the  house,  with  its 
garden  and  cool  verandah,  and  bunches  of  grapes ;  might  get  a  tittle 
cake  from  Mary,  the  cook  ;  or  even  might  be  smiled  upon  by  Mrs. 
Trelawncy,  the  owner's  young  wife,  who  seemed  to  Dick  to  be  some- 
thing more  a  lady — to  be  a  sweet  voice  that  spoke  kindly  lo  him,  and 
made  him  feel  as  he  would  feel  sometimes  when  his  mother  would  gel 
the  Big  Hible,  that  came  all  the  way  from  England,  and  tell  him  the 
story  about  the  Good  Man  who  so  loved  little  children. 

He  liked  to  go  into  the  station,  because  everj-one  was  so  kind  to 
him.  Everyone  loved  Pretty  Dick  ;  even  old  Tom,  who  had  been  a 
"  lag,"  and  was  a  verj'  wicked  man,  hushed  the  foul  jest  and  savage 
oath  when  the  curly  head  of  Pretty  Dick  came  within  hearing  ;  and 
the  men  always  felt  as  if  they  had  their  Sunday  clothes  on  in  his 
presence.  But  he  was  not  to  go  into  the  station  to^iay.  It  was  not 
ration-day  ;  so  he  sat  on  the  step  of  his  father's  hut  door,  looking  out 
through  a  break  in  the  timber-belt  at  the  white  dots  on  the  plain,  that 
he  knew  to  be  his  father's  sheep. 

Pretty  Dick's  father  lived  in  the  Log  Hut,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plains,  and  had  five  thousand  sheep  to  look  after.  He  was  away  all  day. 
Sometimes,  when  the  sheep  would  camp  near  home.  Pretty  Dick  would 
go  down  with  some  fresh  lea  in  a  "  billy  "  for  his  father,  and  would 
have  a  very  merry  afternoon  watching  his  father  cut  curious  notches 
on  his  stick,  and  would  play  with  Lassie,  and  look  about  for  'possums 
in  the  trees,  or,  with  craning  neck,  cautiously  inspect  an  ant-hill.  And 
then  when  evening  came,  and  Lassie  had  got  the  sheep  together — 
quietly,  without  any  barking,  you  know— when  father  and  son  jogged 
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I         homewards  through  the  warr.:.  s::*.*.  2::,  iz  L  :it  zrm-. '  -^  ■  :■.  U  .:  :\z 

'  sheep  sent  up  a  ftagrance  t:o=.  vr.t  iris'r-.t-i  *tr:c^t  :.  .- i.  ■.."-:'.  i  -.^ 

ground,  PrettyDick  would  re :.>ii: '.i-^  r.r.r?  i:Li:'i.r  =:::-=-  --li  ::.i 

him,  about  *•  Valentine  and  Orser-'   ir.i 

and  "Jack  the  (iiant  Killer:"    ::r  rztv: 

maid  in  the  rectors  family  in  :he  -ver.:.*-  vHi^t  2:  h  inir.  1.1  i     2*  2 

little  above  Prettv  L)ick'>  tliiher.  wh:   ^rii  :-:.-  1    .t-t-  >:-.  .:  -2,-1:- 

labourer.     But  they  were  all  ir.Ttt  rtr,  "-i:  7-.  -^  :r.  :-.:  r  21;  ..-.r-d 

countr)-.     They  were  all  alone  :htr=.  r-.-rki  i-.rt-: — l-rr:r.  ;    :'<_  2.--#i 

xsother  and  father — and  r.o   :"J-.cr  ch:lirr-    rant   ::    i.-.-.iz  :>.r  "rve 

that  both  father  and  mother  -a 2  :'.r  Prerv  '.::.<.     5-:   -.-.1:  -2=.i 

Prett)*  Dick  knelt  down  by  h:s  l::Le   "ed  2:  r.  z'.'^  I'i  *_.:  25  ".::ile 

brown  hands  tc^gether.   and  52:.i.   "Gid  i.e-f  n-.j   i=2r  11:2 e.-  ir.d 

raother,  and  God  bless  me  ar.d  r.j.!<e  72 1  2  *:,':c  -•:;'.'  2e  :-r2;-e^i  :;r 

t  lie  whole  familv,  vou  see.     So  :r.ev  a!!  u:rer  ".  :v.i  ta2?:    ::'.rr -.err 

nauch— though  the>*  were  p'>:r  v^s^le — 2.-;    rre::y   !.•  li  i   r2.:2er 

often  said  that  she  would  not  h2ve  2r-y  rj:r:.'.  r.2-:.cn  ::  PrziTy  lj::k 

^cr  Queen  Victoria's  golden  crowr-     Tr.ty  r.it  C2-Ied  2.2-    ■  re::y 

I  Jick  when  he  was  yet  a  baby.jn  h-.ari  :2r  "  rrur  ::  ?=2':=  '  .:.v.:aT2.-:: 

sliip,  and  the  name  had  remained  w::h  h\-2  eve:  si.-ce.     H.s  ziir.'tT 

^=^ed  him  Pretty  Dick,  and  his  n:o:r.cr  C2!!-:C  hin  Prctr/  I.»:c!c  2 2d 

^l^epeopl&at  the  home  station  «:2lled  r.:rr.  PretTv  I'.:'*  :   and  jven  :hc 

^^ocbtoo  who  lived  on  the  perch  ovrr  I.a«?:r'5  b2rk-<enne!,  ~cu'.d 

'"SH  out    "  Pretty    Dick :    FTe::>    Trek :    Pre:r.    I  •:  :k    '    v.-.r   2nd 

'Her  again. 

Now,  on  t h is  pan :«  u lar  n:  -  m : r.z.  1 : c : :;.  !  . : '•:  s 2 :  - i-  ".  j  " . : -^ e  - n 

3«*^^  trunks  of  the  eum-:rces  ::.::  th::  "  '.-e  2.5*.:.-.:=.     I:  *:-^  -. .:     r  .:. 

-■-   he  blue  sky  was  cloudless,  c'.r.d  :hc  sjr.  -tf   .1  : .   1-  rv-j:-.-  2rre  -: 

^ce.     There  was  a  little  shade.  ::    ■:.-  s-rr.   i... -•..:   \r.s  . -2. -::.-.; 

^**unks,  but  that   would   soon   ^ass.   izi  ir.t'z    ■■■.i'  L      .   r. .    v-.iie 

^  ^ywhere.     The  little  fenced-in   '.v2:erh:!r    -.  v.e   :'r:r.:    .:  :._-   ru: 

littered  in  the  sunlight  like  a   r.:e<:e  .:'     -rr/^h-::  ^.-iu  .  ir  f  :-.-_  :.2 

^  lilk-pail  that  ^-as  turned  :o'  s  v:  j  rv  ■.   :  n  :  'r-      /  -.    a  . :  2  j.  v  :.  >    : .. .  :e 

«aaling  to  look  at.     Daisy,  the  «. :  -v.  ^ : , : -i  ^ : ;.     1 .   j  -  i  r :  : :.  -  -  2 i  i  - 

^around,  ounchv  little  she-ca- 

lie  down,  it  was  so  hot.     Of  c  .  --?->; 

Jeir  ceaseless  buz/  resounded 

^tter  than  ever,  Prettv  Dick  :hyj«h:. 

How   hot  father  must  he !      P :-_::■. 

'i  :^ains  well.     He  had  been  2c:'. 

*^e  early  spring,  when   it  was 

-^ Joking,    and   white   clouds    r 

^"^OUntains,  and  the  bruad  r^i'.V:::^  .vv^'.s  '.:   sh-  ::.   r:  ^,,   _-a—  !:.r.d 

^"^^e^ping  up  from  their  fee:  :o  :r.v;  2:r./^r.  2 :.':r;,> ::-_;•.-.       };■.::  he  7.:A 

^  ^Cn  across  there  once  in  th-  s..:*::..rr.  •.vh;:^  ihc  ^ri-nc  was  «::>  2::l1 

^ Jacked,  when  the  mountain-  se'j:..cc  -    •  *.  -e  :h:.:  h-  a!:v.  -:  : 2 ".2^:2: 

I'^'^t  he  could  touch  them  w::h  his  'r.^.r.c,  -.vhcn  :he  hcavcr.s  w^-rc   !:<e 

^■J^'^ing  brass,  and  the  a:: 'cr'j;  i:ar.:  with   the  rc2vj*.e-s  •  hir- ■i:.^  ot 

^^  grasshopper;  like  the  P.2:v.c  .fa  heat-.-d  f2rn2Ce.     Prct:y  Di'  k  iS.i 

*^ite  a  fresh  accession  of  hca:  2s  h^-  :h«/.:^h:  of  ::,  .iml  lurne*!  his  fa«^e 
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away  to  the  right  to  cool  himseii  by  thinking  of  the  ranges.  They 
were  deep  in  the  bush,  \iaal  the  creek  that  ran  away  the  other  side  of 
the  Sandy  Rises ;  deep  in  the  bush  on  the  right  hand,  and  many  a 
weary  stretch  of  sandy  slope,  and  rough-grassed  swamp,  and  solemn 
wood,  and  dismal,  deserted  scrub,  was  between  him  and  ihem.  He 
coiild  see  the  lofty  purple  peak  of  Mount  Clear,  the  highest  in  the 
range,  grandly  rising  above  the  dense  level  lops  of  the  gum-lree 
forests,  and  he  thought  how  cool  it  must  be  in  its  mighty  shadow. 
He  had  never  been  under  the  mountain.  That  there  were  some 
strange  reaches  of  scrub,  and  sand,  and  dense  thickets,  and  tumbled 
creeper-entwined  rock  in  that  swamp-guarded  land,  that  lay  all  unseen 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  he  knew,  for  he  had  heard  the  men  say 
so.  Had  he  not  heard  how  men  had  been  lost  in  that  awesome  scrub, 
silent  and  impenetrable,  which  swallowed  up  its  victims  noiselessly? 
Had  he  not  heard  how  shepherds  had  strayed  or  slept,  and  how,  at 
night,  the  sheep  had  returned  alone,  and  that  search  had  been  in 
vain,  until  perhaps  some  wandering  horseman,  all  by  chance,  had 
lighted  upon  a  rusty  rag  or  two,  a  white  skull,  and  perhaps  a  tin 
pannikin,  with  hopeless  scratchings  of  name  and  date  ?  Had  he  not 
been  told  fearful  things  about  those  ranges  ?  How  the  bushrangers 
had  made  their  lair  in  the  Gap,  and  how  the  cave  was  yet  visible 
where  their  lender  had  been  shot  dead  by  the  troopers  ;  how  large 
sums  of  stolen  money  were  buried  there,  hidden  away  behind  slags 
and  slabs  of  rock,  flung  into  fathomless  gullies,  or  crammed  into 
fissures  in  the  mountain  side,  hidden  so  well  that  all  the  searching 
hands  and  pr)-ing  eyes  of  the  district  had  not  yet  discovered  them  ? 
Did  not  Wallaby  Dick  tell  him  one  night  about  the  Murder  that  had 
been  done  down  in  the  flat  under  the  large  Australian  moon— when 
the  two  swagmen,  after  eating  and  drinking,  had  got  up  in  the  bright, 
still  night,  and  beaten  out  the  brains  of  the  travelling  hawker,  who 
gave  them  hospitality,  and  how,  the  old  man  being  found  beside  his 
rifled  cart,  with  his  gray  hairs  matted  with  blood,  search  was  made 
for  the  murderers,  and  they  were  taken  in  a  tap-room  in  distant 
Hamilton,  bargaining  with  the  landlord  for  the  purchase  of 
their  plunder  ? 

What  stories  had  he  not  heard  of  wild  cattle,  of  savage  bulls, 
red-eyed,  pawing,  and  unapproachable?  What  hideous  tales  of 
snakes,  black,  cold,  and  deadly,  had  not  been  associated  in  his  mind 
with  that  Mountain  I^nd  ?  What  a  strange,  dangerous,  fascinating, 
horrible,  wonderful  place  Iha^  Mountain  I.and  must  be,  and  how 
much  he  would  like  to  explore  it !  But  he  had  been  forbidden  to  go, 
and  he  dismissed,  with  a  childish  sigh,  al)  idea  of  going. 

He  looked  up  at  his  clock^lhe  son.  He  was  just  over  the  top 
of  the  big  gum-lrce — that  meant  ten  o'clock.  How  late !  The 
morning  was  slipping  away.  He  heard  his  mother  inside  singing. 
She  was  making  the  bread.  It  would  be  verj'  hot  in  ihe  hut  when 
the  loaf  was  put  in  the  camp-oven  to  bake.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
either.  He  would  go  down  to  the  creek :  it  was  cool  there.  So  he 
went  into  ihe  hut  and  got  a  big  piece  of  sweei  cake,  and  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  little  jumjier. 
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"Mother,"  said  Pretty  Dick,  " I  am  going  down  to  the  creek." 
"  Take  care  you  don't  get  lost !  "*  said"  she,  half  in  jest,  halt 
in  earnest. 

"  Lost !     No  fear ! "  said  Prettv  Dick. 
— And  when  he  went  out,  his  mother  b^an  to  sing  again. 
It  was  beautifully  cool  down  by  the  creek.     Pretty  Dick  knew 
t^oaX  it  would  be.     The  creek  had  come  a  long  way.  and  was  tired, 
nod  nm  very  slowly  between  its  deep  banks,  lusdous  with  foliage, 
xind  rich  with  grass.     It  had  a  long  way  to  %o,  too,  Pretty  Dick  knew 
^where  it  went     It  ran  right  away  down  to  the  river.     It  ran  on 
into  the  open,  desolate,  barren  piece  of  ground  where  the  road 
^0  the  station   crossed    it,   and   where  its  bright  waters   were  all 
red  and  discoloured  with  the  trampling  of  horses  and  cattle.     It 
ran  by  the  old   stockyard,  and  then  turned  away  with  a   sudden 
jerk,  and  lost  itself  in  the   Five   Mile    Swamp,   from    whence    it 
j-e^ppeared  again,  broader  and  bigger,  and  wound  along  until  it  met 
tie  river. 

But  it  did  not  run  beyond  the  swamp  now,  Dick  knew,  because 
tie  weather  had  been  so  hot,  and  the  creeks  were  all  dried  up  for 
KKiiles  around — his  father  said — all  but  this  one.  It  took  its  rise  in 
tlie  mountains,  and  when  the  rainfall  was  less  than  usual,  grew 
^  dinner  and  thinner,  until  it  became,  what  it  was  now,  a  slender 
^^eam  of  water,  trickling  heavily  between  high  banks — quite  unlike 
^  lie  dashing,  brawling,  black,  bubbling  torrent  that  had  rushed  down 
^  Vie  gully  in  flood-time. 

Pretty  Dick  took  off  his  little  boots,  and  paddled  about  in  the 
ater,  and  found  out  all  kinds  of  curious,  gnarled  roots  of  old  trees, 
*d  funny  holes  under  the  banks.  It  was  so  cool  and  delicious 
nder  the  stems  and  thick  leaves  of  the  water  frondage  that 
rett)-  Dick  felt  quite  restored  again,  and  sang  remembered  scraps 
f  his  mother's  songs,  as  he  dodged  round  intervening  trees,  and 
^lipped  merrily  between  friendly  trunks  and  branches.  At  last  he 
^"^-ame  out  into  the  open.  Here  his  friend,  the  creek,  divided  itself 
*  »ito  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  and  ran  here,  and  doubled  back  again 
^kere.  and  twisted  and  tortured  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  just 
^^^t  of  pure  fun  and  frolic. 

There  was  a  herd  of  cattle  camped  at  this  place,  for  the  trees 

^^ere  tall,    and    big,    and    spreading.      The    cattle   did    not    mind 

Pretty  Dick  at  all,  strange  to  say.     Perhaps  that  was  because  he  was 

^^n  foot.     If  he  had  been  on  horseback  now,  you  would  have  seen 

*>ow  they  would  have  stared  and  wheeled  about,  and  splashed  off  into 

^fce  scrub.     But  when  Pretty  Dick,  swinging  a  stick  that  he  had  cut, 

*^nd  singing  one  of  his  mothers  songs,  came  by,  they  merely  moved 

*^  little  farther  away,  and  looked  at  his  little  figure  with  long,  sleepy 

^yes,  slowly  grinding  their  teeth  from  side  to  side  the  while.     Now 

^be  way  began  to  go  up-hili,  and  there  were  big  dead  trees  to  get 

^ver,  and  fallen  spreading  branches  to  go  round  ;  for  the  men  had 

'^n  felling  timber  here,  and  the  wasted  wood  lay  thick  upon  the 

Syound.     At  last  Pretty  Dick  came   to   the  Crossing   Place.     The 

Crossing  Place  was  by  the  edge  of  the  big  swamp,  and  was  a  notable 
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place  for  miles  round.  There  was  no  need  for  a  crossing  place  now 
though,  for  the  limpid  water  was  not  a  foot  deep. 

Pretty  Dick  had  come  out  just  on  the  top  of  a  little  sandy  rise, 
and  he  saw  the  big  swamp  right  before  him,  speckled  with  feeding 
cattle,  whose  backs  were  just  level  with  the  tall  rushes.  And  beyond 
the  big  swamp  the  ranges  rose  up,  with  the  sunlight  gleaming  here 
and  there  upon  jutting  crags  of  granite,  and  with  deep  cool  shadows 
in  other  places,  where  the  noble  waving  line  of  hills  sank  in,  and 
made  dark  recesses  full  of  shade  and  coolness.  The  sky  was  bluer 
than  ever,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  heat ;  and  Pretty  Dick 
wondered  how  the  eagle-hawk  that  was  [X)ised — a  floating  speck  above 
the  mountain  top — could  bear  to  swoop  and  swing  all  day  long  in  that 
fierce  glare. 

He  turned  down  again,  and  crossing  the  creek,  plunged  into  the 
bush,  There  was  a  subtle  perfume  about  him  now  :  not  a  sweet, 
rich  perfume  like  the  flowers  in  the  home  station  garden,  but  a 
strange  intoxicating  smell,  evolved  from  the  heat  and  the  water,  and 
the  many  coloured  heath  blossoms.  The  way  was  more  difficult  now, 
and  Pretty  Dick  left  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  made  for  the  open 
siMce — sandy,  and  bunched  with  coarse  clumps  of  grass.  He  went 
on  for  a  long  time,  still  upwards,  and  at  last  his  httle  feet  liegan  to 
tire  ;  and,  after  chasing  a  dragon-fly  or  two,  and  running  a  long  way 
after  a  kangaroo  rat,  that  started  out  from  a  patch  of  broom  and  ran 
in  sharp  diagonal  lines  away  to  hide  itself  in  among  the  roots  of  a 
she-oak,  he  began  to  think  of  the  piece  of  sweet  cake  in  his  ijockei. 
So  when,  after  some  little  time,  emerging  from  out  a  dense  mass  of 
scrub,  that  scratched  and  tore  at  him  as  though  It  would  hold  him 
back,  he  found  himself  far  up  the  hills,  with  a  great  gully  between 
him  and  the  lowering  ranges,  he  sat  down  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  bungrj'.  But  when  he  had  eaten  his  sweet  cake,  he  found 
thathe  was  thirsty  too, and  that  there  was  no  water  near  him.  But  Pretty 
nick  knew  that  there  was  water  in  the  ranges  ;  so  he  got  up  again,  a 
little-  wearily,  and  went  down  the  gully  to  look  for  it.  But  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  find,  and  he  wandered  alrout  for  a  long  time,  among 
big  granite  boulders,  and  all  kinds  of  blind  creeks,  choked  up  with 
thick  grass  and  creeping  plants,  and  began  to  feel  very  tired  indeed, 
and  a  little  inclined  to  wish  that  he  had  not  left  the  water-course  so 
early.  But  he  found  it  at  last— a  little  pool,  half  concealed  by  stiflf, 
spiky,  rush  grass,  and  lay  down,  and  drank  eagerly.  How  nice  the 
first  draught  was!  But  at  the  second,  the  water  felt  warm,  and  atlhe 
third,  tasted  quite  thick  and  slimy.  There  had  been  some  ducks 
paddling  about  when  he  came  up,  and  they  flew  away  with  a  great 
quacking  and  splashing,  that  almost  startled  him.  As  soon  as 
Ihey  had  disapjieared  though,  the  place  was  quite  still  again,  and 
the  air  grew  heavier  than  ever.  He  felt  quite  drowsy  and 
tired,  and  laid  himself  down  on  a  soft  patch  of  mossy  grass, 
under  a  tree  ;  and  so,  nfter  listening  a  little  while  to  the  humming 
of  the  insects,  and  the  distant  crackling  of  mysterious  branches 
in  the  forest,  he  put  his  little  head  on  his  little  arm,  nnd  went  fast 
to  sleep. 
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How  long  he  slept  Pretty  Dick  did  not  know,  but  he  woke  up 
st>d<tcnly  with  a  start,  .ind  a  dim  consciousness  that  the  sun  had' 
shifted,  and  had  been  pouring  its  heat  upon  him  for  some  time. 
The  moment  he  woke  he  heard  a  great  crashing  and  plunging,  and 
started  up  just  in  time  to  see  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  scouring  ofT  down 
the  side  of  the  range.  They  had  come  up  to  drink  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  his  sudden  waking  had  frightened  them.  How  late  it 
must  lie !  The  place  seemed  quitt  changed.  There  was  sunlight 
where  no  sunlight  had  been  before,  and  shadow  where  had  been 
sunlight.  Pretty  Dick  was  liuite  startled  at  finding  how  late  it  was. 
He  must  go  home,  or  mother  would  be  frightened.  So  he  began  to 
go  back  again.  He  knew  his  way  quite  well.  No  fear  of  his  losing 
himself.  He  felt  a  little  lired  though,  but  that  would  soon  wear  off. 
So  he  left  the  little  pool  and  turned  homewards.  He  got  back  again 
into  the  gully,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top,  and  went  on  sturdily. 
But  the  trees  did  not  seem  familiar  to  him,  and  the  succession  of 
dips  in  the  hills  seemed  interminable.  He  would  soon  reach  the 
Big  .Swamp  again,  and  then  he  could  follow  up  the  creek.  But  he 
could  not  find  the  Swamp.  He  toiled  along  very  slowly  now,  and  at 
last  found  theopen  plot  of  groimd  where  he  bad  stopped  in  the  morning. 
But  when  he  looked  at  it  a  little,  it  was  not  the  same  plot  at  all,  but 
another  something  like  it,  and  the  grim  ranges,  heavy  with  shadow, 
rose  all  around  him. 

A  terrible  fear  came  into  poor  little  Pretty  Dick's  heart,  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  his  mother  say,  quite  plainly,  "  Take  care  you  don't 
get  lost,  Pretty  Dick  ! "  Ixist !  But  he  put  the  feelmg  away  bravely, 
and  swallowed  down  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  went  on  again.  The 
attle-track  widened  out,  and  in  a  little  while  he  found  himself  upon 
a  jutting  peak,  with  the  whole  panorama  of  the  Bush  at  his  feet.  A 
gnnd  sight !  On  the  right  hand  towered  the  Ranges,  their  roots 
«unk  deep  in  scrub  and  dense  morass,  and  their  heads  lifted  into  the 
sky,  that  was  beginning  to  be  streaked  with  purple  flushes  now.  On 
th«  left,  the  bush  rolled  away  beneath  him— one  level  mass  of  tree- 
tops,  broken  here  and  there  by  an  open  space  of  yellow  swamp,  or  a 
thin  line  of  darker  foliage,  that  marked  the  meanderings  of  some 
dried-up  creek.  The  sun  was  nearly  level  with  his  face,  and 
€:asi  3  long  shadow  behind  him.  Pretty  Dick  fell  his  heart  give 
a  great  jump,  and  then  go  on  beating  quicker  and  quicker.  But 
he  would  not  give  in.  Lost!— Oh  no,  he  should  soon  be  home, 
and  leiling  his  mother  ail  the  wonders  of  the  walk.  Bui  it 
nmt  too  late!  He  must  make  haste.  What  was  thai! — some- 
body on  horseback.  Pretiy  Dick  shaded  his  eyes  wilb  his 
little  hand,  and  peered  down  into  the  valley.  A  man  with  a 
white  puggarree  on  his  hat,  was  moving  along  a  son  of  eattle- 
tracL  Joy! — It  was  Mr.  (iauni,  the  overseer.  Pretty  Dick  cooeed. 
No  answer.  He  cooeed  again,—  and  again,  but  still  ibe  figure 
went  on.  Presently  it  emerged  from  the  scrub,  and  the  poor 
liltk"  fellow  could  see  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gleam  redly  for 
I  instant  on  a  bright  spur,  like  a  dying  spark.  He  gave  a  des- 
fci])tiring  shout.      The   horseman   slopped,   looked  about   him,   and 
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then  glancing  uij  at  the  fast  clouding  heavens,   shook  his  horsn 
bridle,  and  rode  off  in  a  hand-gallop.  1 

Poor  Pretty  Dick !  He  knew  that  his  cry  had  been  unheaM-^ 
mistaken,  perhaps,  for  the  scream  of  a  parrot,  the  cry  of  some  natii^ 
bear,  or  strange  bird,  but  in  his  present  strait,  the  departure  of  the 
presence  of  something  human,  felt  like  a  desertion.  He  fairly  gave 
way,  and  sat  down  and  cried,  liy-and-by  he  got  up  again,  with  quite 
a  strange  Feeling  of  horror,  and  terror,  and  despair  ;  he  ran  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  range  in  the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Gaunt  had  gone, 
and  followed  his  fast  fading  figure,  calling  and  crying  with  choked 
voice.  Presently  he  lost  him  altogether,  and  then  he  felt  his  courage 
Utterly  fail.  He  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was.  He  had  lost  all, 
power  of  thought  and  reason,  and  was  possessed  but  by  one  ot 
powering  terror,  and  a  consciousness  that  whatever  he  did,  he 
keep  on  running,  and  not  stop  a  moment.  But  he  soon  could 
no  longer.  He  could  only  stagger  along  from  tree  tc 
gloomy  woods,  and  cry,  "  Mother !  Mother '.  "  But  there  was  no 
mother  to  help  him.  There  was  no  human  being  near  him,  no  sound 
but  the  hideous  croaking  of  die  frogs  in  the  marshes,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  branches  under  his  footsteps.  The  sun  went  down 
suddenly  behind  the  hills,  and  the  air  grew  cool  at  once.  Pretty  Dick 
felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  friend,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 
Utterly  tired  and  worn  out,  he  sal  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
sobbed  with  sheer  fatigue.  Then  he  got  up  and  ran  round 
round,  like  some  hunted  animal,  tailing,  "  Mother !  Mother ! " 

But  there  was  no  reply.  Nothing  living  was  near  him,  save 
hideous  black  crow  who  perched  himself  u|K)n  the  branch  of 
withered  tree,  and  mocked  him,  seeming  to  the  poor  boy's  distoi 
fancy  to  say,  "  Pretty  Dick  I  Pretty  Dick  !     Walk  '.  walk  ! 

In  a  burst  of  passionate,  childish  despair,  he  flung  a  piece 
stick  at  the  bird,  but  his  strength  failed  him,  and  the  missile  fell 
short.    This  fresh  failure  made  him  cry  again,  and  then  he  got  up  and 
tan— stumbling,  and  falling,  and  crj'ing — away  from  the  loathsc 
thing.     But  it  followed  him,  Happiiig  heavily  from  tree  to  tree, 
perched  quite  close  to  hini  at  last,  croaking  like  an  evil  presence— 
"  Pretty  Dick  !  Pretty  Dick  1     Walk  !  walk  '.  walk  ! ''  '' 

The  sweet  night  fell,  and  the  stars  looked  down  into  the  gulli) 
and    ravines,   where    poor    Pretty   Dick,  all    bruised,    bleeding, 
despairing,  was  staggering,  from  rock  to  rock,  sick  at  heart,  drenc! 
with  dew,  hat les.s,  shoeless,  tear-stained,  cr)ing,  "Mother!  mothi 
I  am  lost  !  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !  " 

The  calm,  jiitiless  stars  looked  down  ujwn  him,  and  the  broad' 
sky  spread  coldly  over  him,  and  the  birds  flew  away  terrified  at  him  : 
and  the  deadly  chill  of  loneliness  fell  upon  him,  and  the  cold, 
cruel,  silent  night  seemed  to  swallow  him  up.  and  hide  him  from 
human  sympathy. 

Poor  Pretty  Dick  !     No  more  mother's  kisses,  no  more 
caresses,  no  more  nongs.  no  more  |ileasures,  no  more  fiowers,  r 
sunshine,  no  more  love— nothing  but  grim  Death,  waiting  remorsele; 
in  the  iron  solitude  of  the  bills  ;  in  the  sad-eyed  pre<ience  of  l] 
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IKcmir.    His  little  sool  aas  aeijEbed  d&vis  hr  ±e  ssDciess  lerrar  c< 

t  nGtiide  iriuch  was  no  srWiiadr — bet  a  jgienre  ttTraning  aiih 

AOMoSb    He  ijiuuied  the  ihaprirw  Bzicjzp  }±^nz  i3  vtiinirfg  «des 

Ittriljr  from  tiie  bottomless  Watiicw  oi  sosne  ii^poo  in  tihie  shadov 

flC  Ae  hiUsi  and  diagg;iDg  aO  its  Inaihsome  louth  to  vboe  be  lay. 

Hefelt  snffixated ;  the  siknoe  that  beid  all  dieae^iDdisdna  noises  in 

A  bosom,  muffled  him  about  like  a  ecujCctoiis  cl-o2k  :  :he  palrable 

^ow  of  the  immeasurable  mc>uci2L:=.s  re'/.  T:'<:n  h:rc  like  a  cnve- 

•tone,  and  the  gorge  where  be  lay  wis  like  the  Valley  c:  :he  Shadow 

^  Death.     He  screamed  to  break  the  silence,  ar.c  the  screar.!  rar.^ 

*Oimd  him  in  the  woods,  and  up  above  him  :r.  the  ir.cur.tair.  cle::>, 

•Od  beneath  him  in  the  mute  mvster\-  of  the  s'.er.s  and  swan:? s.— his 

^Itemed .to  be  re-echoed  again  and  a^ain  by  strange  voices  never 

^trd  before,  and  repeated  with  indistinct  muttenngs  and  mcvinings 

*^  the  caverns  of  the  ranges.     He  dared  not  >creani  a  second  time 

^  be  should  wake  some  awful   sound   whose    thunder  should 

*4fcn  him. 

All  this  time  he  was  staggering  on, — not  daring  to  look  to  right 
*"  left,  or  any  where  but  straight  on — straight  on  always.  He  tell, 
^  tore  his  hands,  and  bruised  his  limbs,  but  the  bruises  did  not 
^rt  him.  His  little  forehead  was  cut  by  a  sharp  stone,  and  his 
'Ight  hair  was  all  dusty  and  matted  with  blood.  His  knees  shook 
m  trembled,  and  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth.  He  fell  at  ever>* 
^  and  his  heart  seemed  to  beat  so  loud,  that  the  sound  filled  the 
t'  around  him. 

His  strength  was  leaving  him  :  he  tottered  from  weakness  ;  and, 
last,  emerging  upon  a  little  open  plattorm  of  rock,  white  under  the 
Oon,  he  felt  his  head  swim,  and  the  black  trunks,  and  the  masses  of 
fii-tree  leaves,  and  the  open  ground,  and  the  silent  expnnsc  of  bush 
-low  him,  all  turned  round  in  one  crimson  flash  ;  and  tiien  the 
Vinson  grew  purple-streaked,  and  spotted  with  sparks,  and  radiations, 
'^  bursting  globes  of  light  and  colour,  and  then  the  ranges  closed  in 


and  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  at  once  in  his  little  bed  at  home— 
so-fasl-asleep  ! 

But  he  woke  at  last,  very  cold  and  numbed,  and  with  f 
feeling  that  he  was  not  himself,  but  that  he  had  been  dreaming  o 
happy  boy  named  Pretty  Dick,  who  went  away  for  a  walk  i 
afternoon  many  years  ago.  And  then  he  felt  for  the  blankets  to  f 
them  up  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  littli  fingers  grasped  a  prickl 
handful  of  heather,  and  he  woke  with  a  terrible  start. 

Moonlight  still,  but  a  peaceful,  solemn,  sinking  moon.  She  was 
low  down  in  the  sky,  hanging  like  a  great  yellow  globe  over  the 
swamp  that  rose  from  far  beneath  him.  straight  up,  it  seemed  lo  a 
level  with  his  face.  Her  clear  cut  rim  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
morass  now.  He  could  almost  touch  her,  she  looked  so  close  to 
him;  but  he  could  not  lift  his  little  arm  so  high,  and  besides,  be 
had  turned  everything  upside  down  before  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
the  moon  was  down  below  him  and  the  earth  up  above  him!  To  be 
sure  !  and  then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

By-and-by  it  dawned.  The  birds  twittered,  and  the  dew  sparkled, 
and  the  mists  came  up  and  wreathed  themselves  all  about  the  trees, 
and  Pretty  Dick  was  up  in  the  pure  cool  sky,  looking  down  upon  a 
little  figure  that  lay  on  an  open  space  among  the  heather.  Presently, 
slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  quickly,  he  found  out  that  this  little 
ligure  was  himself,  and  that  be  was  in  pain,  and  then  it  all  came  back  , 
with  one  terrible  shock,  and  he  was  Lost  again.  J 

He  could  bear  to  think  of  it  now,  though.  His  terror,  bom  on 
darkness,  had  fled  with  the  uprising  of  the  glorious  golden  sun-H 
There  was,  after  all,  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Boys  had  been  lost 
before,  and  found  again.  His  father  would  have  missed  him  last 
night,  and  the  station  would  be  speedily  roused.  Oh,  he  would  soon 
be  found !  He  got  up  very  painfully  and  siifRy,  and  went  to  look  for 
water.  No  difficulty  in  that ;  and  when  he  had  drunken,  and  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  he  felt  much  better.  Then  he  began  to  get 
hungry,  and  to  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
be  found.  He  could  almost  hear  the  joyful  shoui,  and  the  welcome, 
and  the  questioning.  How  slowly  the  time  went  on!  He  tried  lo 
keep  still  in  one  place,  for  he  knew  now  that  his  terror-driven  feet 
had  brought  him  to  this  pass,  and  that  he  should  have  kejit  still  in 
the  place  where  he  saw  Mr.  (Jaunt  the  night  before. 

At  the  recollection  of  that  bitter  disappointment,  and  the 
thought  of  how  near  he  had  been  to  succour,  his  tears  began  afresh. 
He  tried  hard  to  keep  his  terrors  back — poor  liltle  fellow. — and 
thought  of  all  kinds  of  things — of  the  stories  his  mother  told  him — 
of  the  <'alf-])en  that  father  was  putting  up.  And  then  he  would 
think  of  the  men  at  the  station,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  faces 
cheered  him  :  and  he  thought  of  Mrs.  'Irewlawney,  and  his  mother. 
O — suppose  he  should  never  see  his  mother  again !  And  then 
he  cried,  and  slept,  and  woke,  and  forgot  his  fears  for  awhile, 
and  would  listen  intently  for  a  sound,  and  spring  Up  and  answer 
a  fancied  shout,  and  then  lie  in  a  dull,  stupid  despair,  with  burning 
eyes,    and    aching  hc.id,  and    a  gnawing  pain    that    he   knew    ■ 
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oh !  how  diAfou  was  fcscnfiy  n  tjxfiBL — 
erday  seemed.  No  one  cone.  T^  i' 
:  bnrnt  hnn  ap,  and  die  Aade  fetl  as 
pan,  uofi  Out  son  began  to  dini^ — ■■{  no  -^nt  erase  near  Psblj 
m.  He  had  afanost  largaOau  indeed,  aaczaere  was  meh.*  kt 
llhetty  Dkk.  He  ■<*■■«*■<  to  ha«c  Incd  naa  in  :±e  Ensa  airmt. 
Be  ^  not  know  where  be  was.  or  wfio  Ete  waL  t  weBed-^otce 
to  him  dial  be  liimild  be  tbete  armnr,  xu£  se  &ad  na  wii&  to 
■tawsy.  He  bad  lost  aD  fab  texnx-  oi  die  Nigfa.  He  iCKcxiy 
iMw  it  was  tu^it,  and  after  stttnig  on  die  {ra»  a  &i£e  Iab^ci; 
■bs  at  the  fantastic  shadows  that  the  sioaBfigfac  diniw  Epon  the 
WttAi  he  d'*'''0"yiTil  that  he  was  fatmarr.  3*wt  nose  xo  into  tEte  fan 
■ispper.  The  hnt  was  down  in  die  gaCT  yonder :  be  endd  bear 
ilfa  notber  singing ;— so  Pretty  Dick  got  cpk  and  aooaau  a  Excle 
■■!(  went  down  into  the  Shadow. 


They  looked  for  him  far  fin  day&  On  the  sixth,  his  father  and 
Wba  came  upon  somcthii^  l7™fr  balf-jiiddcn,  in  the  k»g  giasi 
MlKbottoin  of  a  gnlly  in  the  raises.  A  Utile  ainiy  of  oon  flew 
hajirnny.  The  bdier  ^xang to  earth  with  a  white  face.  Prett}- 
ttd  ns  lying  on  his  ^ce,  with  his  head  on  his  aim. 

God  luul  taken  him  home. 


Ee  was  the  ostler  at  Copplnger's,  and  they  called  him  Poor  Joe. 
Nobody  knew  whence  he  came  ;  nobody  knew  what  misery 
of  early  mutilation  had    been    his.      He  had  appeared 
evenmg,  a  wandering  swagman,  unable  to  speak,  and  so  explain  his 
journey's  aim  or  end — able  only  to  mutter  and  gesticulate,  making 
signs  that  he  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  needed  fire  and  food.     The 
rough  crowd  in  Copplnger's  bar  looked  on  him  kindly,  having  fot, 
him  that  sympathy  which  marked  physical  affliction  commands  in  tl 
rudest  natures.     Poor  Joe  needed  all  their  sympathies :   he  was 
dwarf,  and  dumb. 

Coppinger  —  bluff,  blasphemous,  and  good-hearted  soul 
dispatched  him,  with  many  oaths,  to  the  kitchen,  and  when  the  next 
morning  the  deformed  creature  volunteered  in  his  strange  sign-speech 
to  do  some  work  that  might  "pay  for  his  lodging,"  sent  him  lo 
help  the  ostler  that  ministered  to  King  Cobb's  coach-horses.  The 
ostler,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  perhaps,  called  him  "Joe,"  and 
Coppinger,  finding  that  the  limping  mute,  though  he  could  s|>eak  no 
word  of  human  language,  yet  had  a  marvellous  power  of  communica- 
tion with  horseflesh,  installed  him  as  under-ostler  and  stable-hcl^ 
with  a  seat  at  the  social  board,  and  a  wisp  of  clean  straw  in  Kii 
Cobb's  stable. 

"  I  have  taken  him  on,"  said  Coppinger.  when  the  townsi 
cronies  met  the  next  night  in  the  bar. 

"Who,"  asked  the  croniest,  bibulously  disregarding  grami 
"  Poor  Joe,"  said  Coppinger. 

The  sympathetic  world  of  Bullocktown  approved  the  epithi 
and  the  deformed  vagabond,  thus  baptized,  was  known  as  Poor  J< 

He  was  a  quiet  fellow  enough.  His  utmost  wrath  never  suffi< 
to  ruffle  a  hair  on  the  sleek  backs  of  King  Cobb's  horses. 
utmost  mirth  never  went  beyond  an  ape-like  chuckle,  that  irradiat 
his  pain-stricken  face,  as  a  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  lights  up  tl 
hideousness  of  the  gargoyle  on  some  old  cathedral  lower. 

It  was  only  when  "in  drink  "  that  Poor  Joe  became  a  spectacle 
strangers  to  wonder  at.    Brandy  maddened  him,  and  when  thus  exci 
bis  misshapen  soul  would  peei>  out  of  his  sunken  fiery  eyes,  force 
grotesque  legs  to  dance  unseemly  sarabands,  and  compel  his  pigeon- 
breast  to  give  forth  monstrous  and  ghastly  utterances,  that  might 
have  been  laughs,  were  they  not  so  much  like  groans  of  a  brutish 
despair  that  had  in  it  a  strange  chord  of  human  suffering.    Coppinger 
was  angry  when  the  poor  dwarf  was  thus  tortured  for  the  sport  of  thtt_ 
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isVy-drinkers,  and  once  threw  FroJicksome  Fit^  into  the  muck- 
midden  for  inciting  the  cripple  to  sputter  forth  his  grotesque 
cToonings  and  snatches  of  gruesome  merriment.  "  He  won't  be  fit  for 
nothin'  to-morrer,"  was  the  excuse  Coppinger  made  for  his  display  of 
feeling.  Indeed,  on  the  days  that  followed  these  debauches,  Poor 
Joe  was  sadly  downcast  Even  his  beloved  horses  failed  10  cheer 
bim,  and  he  would  sit,  red-eyed  and  woe-begone,  on  the  post-and- 
rail-fence.  like  some  dissipated  bird  of  evil  omen. 

The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  love,  save  his  horses,  was 
Coppinger,  and  Coppinger  was  proud  of  this  simple  affectior.  So 
proud  was  he,  that  when  he  discovered  that  whenever  Miss  Jane,  the 
sister  of  Young  Barlram,  from  Seven  Cre^s,  put  her  |»ny  into  the 
iQble,  the  said  pony  was  fondled  and  slobbered  over  and  caressed  by 
Poor  Joe,  he  felt  something  like  a  pang  of  jealousy. 

Miss  Jane  was  a  fair  maiden,  with  pale  gold  hair,  and  li|>s  like 
the  two  streaks  of  crimson  in  the  leaf  of  the  white  poppy.  Young 
Batttam,  owner  of  Seven  Creeks  Station — you  could  see  the  lights  in 
the  house  windows  from  Coppinger's^had  brought  her  from  town  to 
"keep  house  for  him,"  and  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  country  side. 
Frolicksome  Fitz,  the  pound-keeper,  was  at  first  inclined  to  toast  an 
<;ipposilion  belle  (Miss  Kate  Ryder,  of  Ryder's  Mount),  but  when 
ictuming  home  one  evening  by  the  New  Dam,  he  saw  Miss  Jane 
jump  Black  Jack  over  the  post-and-wire  into  the  home  station 
paddock,  he  forswore  his  allegiance. 

"She  rides  like  an  angel,"  said  pious  Fit?.,  and  the  next  time  he 
met  her  he  told  her  so. 

Now  this  young  maiden,  so  fair,  so  daring,  and  so  silent,  came 
upon  ihe  Bullocktown  folk  like  a  new  revelation.  The  old  French- 
man at  the  Melon  Patch  vowed  tearfully  that  she  had  talked  French 
to  him  like  one  of  his  countrywomen,  and  the  schoolmaster — Mr. 
FtMik  Smith — duly  certificated  under  the   Board  of  Education — 

Sorted  that  she  played  the  piano  divinely,  singing  like  a  seraph  the 
ile.  As  nobody  played  (except  at  euchre)  in  Bullocktown,  this 
j<|dgment  was  undisputed.  Coppinger  swore,  slapping  with  emphasis 
hii  migjiiy  thigh,  that  Miss  Jane  was  a  lady,  and  when  he  said  that 
•"e  »id  everything.  So,  whenever  Miss  Jane  visited  the  township, 
^e  was  received  with  admiration.  Coppinger  took  off  his  hat  to  her, 
■'f'  Krank  Smith  walked  to  the  station  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  see 
"Cr,  and  Poor  Joe  stood  afar  off  and  worshipped  her,  happy  if  she 
'•^stowed  a  smile  upon  him  once  out  of  every  five  times  that  he  held 
"^  liny  stirrups. 

,  ,  This  taming  of  Poor  Joe  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  whisky- 
."l^ers,  and  ihey  came  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  to  regard  the 
,'^Pple  as  part  of  the  property  of  Miss  Jane*— as  they  regarded  her 
j^^'  for  instance.  The  schoolmaster,  moreover,  did  not  escape 
^^'Oom  comment.  He  was  frequently  at  Seven  Creeks.  He 
pj^**ghl  flowers  from  the  garden  there.  He  sent  for  some  new 
H  Sr.  **  f^fom  Melbourne.    He  even  borrowed  Coppinger's  bay  mare 

Ig'^n,"  10  ride  over  to  the  Sheep-wash,  and  Dick  the   mail-boy, 
P   knew  that  Coppinger's  mare  was  pigeon-toed,  vowed  that  he 
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had  seen  another  Horse's  tracks  besides  bet's  in  the  sand  of  the  Rose 
Gap  Road. 

"  Vou're  a  deep  'un,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Coppinger.  "  I  found  yer . 
out  sparking  Miss  Jane  along  the  Mountain  Track.  Deny  it  iff 
yer  con?"  .I 

But  Frank  Smith's  pale  cheek  only  flushed,  and  he  turned  off' 
the  ([uestion  with  a  laugh.  It  was  Poor  Joe's  eyes  thai  snapped' 
fire  in  the  corner. 

So  matters  held  Iheniselves  until  the  winter,  when  the  unusually 
wet  season  forbade  riding  parties  of  pleasure.  It  rained  savagely  that 
year,  as  we  all  remember,  and  Bullockiown  in  rainy  weather  is  not  a 
cheerful  place.  Miss  Jane  kept  at  home,  and  Poor  Joe's  little  eyes, 
wistfully  turned  to  the  Station  on  the  hill,  saw  never  her  hlack  pony 
cantering  round  the  corner  of  Archie  Cameron's  hayrick. 

A  deeper  melancholy  seemed  to  fall  on  the  always  melancholy 
township.  Coppinger's  cronies  took  their  "tots"  in  silence,  steaming 
the  while,  and  Coppinger  himself  would  come  gloomily  to  the  door, 
speculating  upon  evil  unless  the  leaden  curtain  lifted. 

But  it  did  not  lift,  and  rumour  of  evil  came.  Up  the  countrj-^ 
by  Parsham  and  Merrydale,  and  }ilack  Adder's  Gully,  there  werei 
.  whole  tracts  of  grass-land  under  water.  The  neighbouring  station  of 
Hall's,  in  the  mountains,  was  a  swamp.  The  roads  were  bo^^ed  for 
miles.  Tim  Doolan  was  compelled  to  leave  his  dray  and  bullock: 
Tom  and  Jerrj^'s,  and  ride  for  his  life  before  the  advancing  waters. 
The  dams  were  brimming  at  Quartz  borough,  St.  Rey  reser\-oir  was 
running  over.  It  was  reported  by  little  M'Cleod,  the  sheep-dealer, 
that  the  old  bridge  at  the  Little  Glimmera  had  been  carried  away. 
It  was  reported  that  Old  Man  Horn,  whose  residence  overlooked  the- 
river,  had  fastened  a  bigger  hook  lo  a  larger  pole  (there  was  a  legend 
to  the  effect  that  Old  Man  Horn  had  once  hooked  a  body  from  the 
greedy  river,  and  after  emptying  its  |)ockeis,  had  softly  started  it 
down  stream  again),  and  was  waiting  behind  his  rickety  door,  rubbing 
his  withered  hands  gleefully.  Young  Bartram  rode  over  to  Quartz- 
borough  to  get  M'Compass,  the  shire  engineer,  too  look  at  his  new 
dam.  Then  the  coach  stopped  running,  and  then  Mash  Harr^-, 
galloping  through  the  township  at  night,  like  the  ghost-rider  in 
Bulger's  ghastly  ballad,   brought  the  terrible  news; — The    floods 

WERE    UP,    ANU    THE    GlIMMERA      llANk    ANr>      BANK    AT    THE    OUJ 
CROSSINC-FLACE. 

"  It  will  be  here  in  less  than  an  hour,"  he  shouted, 
Coppinger's  red  lamps ;  "  make  for  the  high  ground  if  you  love  j-oor' 
lives ;"   and  so  wet,  wild-eyed,  and  white,  sphshed  off  into  the  dark- 
ness, if  haply  he  might  warn  the  poor  folk  down  the  river  of 
rushing  death  that  was  coming  upon  them. 

Those  who  were  there  have  told  of  the  horrors  of  that  nlghL  How 
the  muddy  street,  scarce  reclaimed  from  the  river-bed,  was  suddenly 
full  of  startled  half-dressed  folk.  How  Coppinger's  was  crowded  to 
tne  garret.  How  the  schoolmaster  dashed  off,  stumbling  through  the 
rain,  to  warn  them  at  Seven  Creeks.  How  bullies  grew  i>ale  with 
fear,  and  men  hitherto  mild  ot  speech  and  modest  of  mien,  wax< 
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fier>--hot  with  wrath  at  incaijacity,  and  fiercely  self-assertive  in  relegating 
fools  to  their  place  in  the  bewildered  social  economy  of  that  general 
overturn.  How  the  roaring  flood  came  down,  bearing  huge  trees, 
fragments  of  houses,  grotesquely  terrible  waifs  and  strays  of  house- 
hold furniture  upon  its  yellow  and  turbid  bosom,  timid  women  grew 
brave,  and  brave  men  hid  their  faces  for  a  while.  How  Old  Man 
Horn  saved  two  lives  that  night.  How  Widow  Rae's  cottage,  with 
her  light  still  burning  in  the  windowsill,  was  swept  off,  and  carried 
miles  down  stream.  How  Archy  Cameron's  hayrick  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  the  township.  How  forty  drowned  sheep  were  floated  into 
the  upper  windows  of  the  "  Royal  Mail."  How  Paley  Barnes's 
cradle,  with  its  new-born  occupant  sucking  an  unconscious  thumb, 
was  found  jammed  in  the  bight  of  the  windlass  in  Magby's  killing- 
yard.  How  all  this  look  place  has  been  told,  I  say,  by  those  who 
were  present,  and  needs  no  repeating.  But  one  thing  which  took 
pbce  shall  be  chronicled  here.  When  the  terror  and  confusion  were 
somewhat  stilled,  and  Coppinger,  hy  dint  of  brandy  and  blankets,  had 
got  some  strength  and  courage  into  the  half-naked,  shivering  creatures 
clustered  in  his  ark,  a  sudden  terrible  tremor  went  through  the  crowd, 
like  an  electric  current.  In  some  mysterious  way,  no  one  knew  how 
originating,  or  by  what  fed  and  fostered,  men  came  to  hear  that 
Bartram's  dam  was  breaking.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  ten  minutes  or 
less,  all  the  land  that  lay  between  Coppinger's  and  the  river,  would 
be  a  roaring  waste  of  water — that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  Seven 
Cieeks  Station,  with  ail  its  inmates,  would  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  if  Coppinger's  esca|>ed,  it  would  be  a  thing  to  thank 
God  for. 

After  the  first  sharp  agony  of  self-apprehension,  one  thought 
came  to  each — Miss  Jane. 

"  (jood  God,"  cries  Coppinger,   "  can  nobody  go  to  her  ?  " 

tTen  men  volunteered  to  go. 
"  It's  no  good,"  said  faint-hearted  Riley,  the  bully  of  the  bar. 
"The  dam  'II  burst  twice  over  'fore  you  can  reach  the  Station." 
It  was  likely. 
"  I'll  go  myself,"  cries  brave  old  Coppinger  ;    but  his  wife  clung 
to  his  arm,  and  held  him  back  with  all  the  weight  of  her  maternity. 
"  I    have    it,"    says    Coppinger ;     "  Poor    Joe  '11    go.      Where 
hhc?" 

No  one  had  seen  him.  Coppinger  dashed  down  the  stairs, 
•plashed  through  the  yard  into  the  stable.  The  door  was  open, 
Utd  Blackboy,  the  strongest  of  King  Cobb's  horses,  was  missing. 
Coppinger  flashed  round  the  lantern  he  held.  The  mail-boy's  saddle 
had  disappeared,  and  faintly  mingling  with  the  raging  wind  and 
roaring  water,  died  the  rapid  strokes  of  a  horse  pat. 
Poor  Joe  had  gone. 


llie  house  was  already  flooded  out,  and  they  were  sitting  (so  I 

a  told)  with  their  arms  round  each  other,  not  far  from  where  poor 

body    was    found,    when    the   strange   misshapen    ligure, 
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bestriding  the  huge  horse,  splashed  desperately  through   the   water, 
that  was  once  the  garden. 

"  Rescue,"  cried  Frank,  but  she  only  clung  to  him  the  closer. 

Poor  Joe  bit  his  lips  at  the  sight  of  the  pair,  and  then. 
Smith  averred,  flung  him  one  bitter  glance  of  agony,  and  droppin 
his  deformed  body  from  the  back  of  the  recking  horse,  held  out  th 
bridle  with  a  groan. 

In  moments  of  supreme  danger  one  divines  quickly.  Fran 
placed  his  betrothed  upon  the  saddle,  and  sprang  up  behind  her.  1 
ever  Blackboy  was  to  prove  his  metal,  he  must  prove  it  then,  fe 
already  the  lightning  revealed  a  thin  stream  of  water  trickling  0V( 
the  surface  ol  the  dam. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  oi you7"  cried  Miss  Jane. 

Poor  Joe,  rejecting  Frank's  offered  hand,  took  that  of  Miss  Jam 
patted  it  softly,  and  let  it  fall.     He  pointed  to  Coppinger's  red  ligh 
and  then  to  the  black  wall  of  the  dam.     No  man  could  mistake  th 
meaning  of  that  trembling  finger,   and    those   widely-opened 
They  said  "Ride  for  your  lives !  ridel"  plainer  than  the  most  eloqui 
tongue  owned  by  schoolmaster  could  speak. 

It  was  no  time  for  sentiment,  and  for  the  schoolmaster  there  wu 
but  one  life  to  be  saved  or  lost  that  night.  He  drove  his  heels  into 
the  good  horse's  sides,  and  galloped  down  the  hill.  "  God  bless  you 
Joe  !"  cried  Miss  Jane.  Poor  Joe  smiled,  and  then,  falling  down  on 
his  knees,  waited,  straining  his  ears  to  listen.  It  was  not  ten  minutes,  but 
it  seemed  ten  hours,  when,  through  the  roar,  he  heard  a  distant  shout 
go  up.  They  were  saved.  Thank  God  !  And  then  the  dam  buret 
with  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  he  was  whirled  away  amid  a  chaoa- 
of  tree  trunks. 


They  found  his  litlle  weak  body  four  days  afterwards,  battere 
and  bruised   almost  out  of  recognition  ;    hut  his  great  brave  ! 
had  gone  on  to  judgment. 


GENTLEMAN   GEORGE'S   BRIDE. 


CHAPTER    I. 


*i  WRHEN  it  was  known  at  Bullocktown  that  old  Keturah  Gow  was 

JWB    going  to  be  married  to  Gentleman  George,  there  was  some 

"^    laughter  and  much  shaking  of  heads. 

"  Keturali  was  a  woman  of  hard  middle  age.     Scotch  by  birth, 

MMi  Presbyterian  by  religion,   she  had  come    to  Australia   as    the 

ourse  of   Flora    M'l^od,    now    Mrs,    Marrable,    of  Seven    Creeks, 

and  bad  lived    twenty  years    in    the   bush.     The    man    whom    she 

MS  about  to    marry  was  named    George    Harris.       No  one  knew 

»!wncc  he  came,  or  how  long  he  had  lived  in  the  colonies.     He 

had  no  religion  worth  mentioning,  and  no  accomplishment  save  that 

of  horsemanship.     His  age  was  threc-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and 

being  impatient  of  temper,    handy  with  his   fists,    prodigal    of  his 

oooey,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  gipsy  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  the 

intelligent  stockmen  called  him  '  Gentleman  George.' 

'■  In  vain  did  the  gossips  of  Bullocktown  animadvert  upon  the 
Duich.  In  vain  did  l..ongbow  borrow  Mumford's  spring-cart  and 
O^ipinger's  grey  mare  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
ID  the  Gap,  and  warning  Neil  Gow,  the  shepherd,  of  the  misery 
which  awaited  his  sister.  'She  must  just  gang  her  ain  gate,'  said 
crippled  Neil,  wagging  the  stump  of  his  arm  in  a  feeble  circle 
.-  though  he  would  fain  have  waved  the  hand  that  was  wanting. 
!  vc  said  a'  I  can,  I'll  say  nae  mair.'  'Shall  /speak  to  her?'  asked 
Wmgbon.  'As  ye  please,'  quoth  Neil;  'but  Kitty's  the  deevii's 
temper,  and  maybe  she'H  claw  oot  ye're  e'en,  man  ! '  So  Longbow 
sighed  and  shot  ducks.  In  xain  did  Mrs.  Marrable  implore  the 
headstrong  old  woman  to  reconsider  her  determination.  'The 
CcUow'i  a  ne'er-do-well,  Keturah^ohn  says  he  is:  he  only  wants 
your  money  (for  Keturah  had  saved  some  j(^3oo  during  her  servitude). 
He's  a  bad  man.'  Keturah  only  sighed  and  vowed  that  ail  the 
vurid  was  prejudiced  against  puir  Geordie.  In  vain  did  John 
Marrable — not  without  a  hearty  English  curse  or  two — command 
(rfrnilcman  George  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  to  let  the 
oid  woman  alone.  '  If  she's  minded  to  marry  me,'  said  the  young 
Run,  with  a  droop  of  his  ihickly-lashcd  lids,  'it  isn't  for  you  to 
inicrfcTc,  sir — excuse  fne.  I  suppose  a  man  can  marry  anyone  he 
likes,'  '  I  suppose  he  can,  confound  him,'  replied  honest  John 
Marrable.  In  vain  did  Coppinger,  the  publican,  suggest— over  a 
ttubblcr  of  P.B. — that  George  was  throwing  himself  away.  'You'll 
har<    the    whole   township    laughing    at   you,    George.'     'Shall    I?' 


hut),  and  the  distant  Glimmera,  on  whose  farther  bank  \ 
the  chimneys  of  Coppinger's  and  drowsed  the  world  of  Bullo( 
The  High  Road  was  wont  to  run  through  Buliocktown  an< 
abruptly  westward  to  avoid  crossing  the  chain  of  water-holes 
the  Great  Glitnmera  River ;  but  three  floods  and  a  new  Post 
General,  with  a  turn  for  economy,  had  altered  all  that  Tl 
carrying  coaches  had  been  directed  to  take  the  shortest  a 
a  bridge  had  been  built,  in  order  that  they  might  do  s 
convenience.  The  building  of  this  bridge  had  established  a 
of  sawyers,  and  the  bridge  completed,  the  mill  was  convertec 
tavern.  AVhere  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gi 
together.  Where  is  liquor,  there  flock  the  bushmen.  It  b  di 
townships  are  formed. 

"  The  keeper  of  the  *  Saw-pits '  was  one  Trowbridge,  wl 
his  two  daughters  had  migrated  from  Buliocktown.  Neil  Goi 
great  crony  of  his,  and  despite  the  orders  of  Marrable  (who,  ' 
public-house  was  established  on  his  run,  thought  the  end  of  tb 
was  come)  frequently  rode  the  bob-tailed  pony  through  th< 
summer  night,  and  *  hung  him  up '  to  Trowbridge's  veranda 
Trowbridge  and  the  one-armed  boundary  rider  had  often  « 
conversed  on  the  subject  of  Keturah's  approaching  marriage, 
had  been  agreed  that  the  wedding  feast  should  be  held 
*  Saw-pits.' 

"*She  may  do  what  she  likes,  lad,'  said  Trowbridge; 
the  match  turns  out  ill,  neither  thou  nor  I  will  be  to  blame, 
we  don't  make  ever>'  mother's  son  of  'em  as  drunk  as  a  f 
bitch,  my  name  ain't  Tom  Trowbridge!' 

"  The  laudible  purpose  of  the  publican  seemed  likely 
fulfilled.     Before  the  wedding  party  arrived,  the  'Saw-pits 
was  crowded.     Trowbridge's  Sunday  shirt  had  come  to  tonne 
before  the   time,   and   Alick  anticipated    the  daily  period 
intoxication  by  full  three  hours.     In  the  hollows  round  ab 
creek  were  camped  tilt-waggons  galore,  and  in  the  half-acre  < 
that  did   duty  for  the  stable-yard  of  the  *  Saw-pits,'  the  brai 
buggy  of  J  im  Porter,  the  lucky  reefer,  lay  stranded  like  a  si 
wTeck  upon  a   bleak,  inhospitable  shore.     Festoons  of  sue 
flowers   as   were  procurable,   decorated   the  front  of  the  h 
and  wreathed  themselves  lovingly  about  the  transparent  beat 
Hennessy  and  Otard,  while  in  the  long  room,  where  dancing 
be  undergone,  the  air  was  pungent  with  the  exhilarating  oc 
smashed  gum-leaves.     To  these  preparations  arrived  present 
cloud  of  dust,  the  bridal  party. 


GENTLEMAN    OBORCE'r    BKIDE.  ^'fl 

Let  the  classical  reader  recall  the  triumphs  of  old  Rome, 
glittering  spears,  the  hoUow-cknging  shield,  the  sound  of  the 
ipets,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting,  First, 
iping  furiously,  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  bearded  and  long-haired, 
irking  their  whips  like  pistol-shots,  and  Ailing  the  air  with  Homeric 
fJi^ghler.  Then  a  mass  of  vehicles,  bumping,  jolting,  leaping,  filled 
'Uh  roen  in  white  shirts,  and  women  with  yellow  shawls.  Then  were 
Rockiiders,  some  with  led  horses,  in  order  that  the  swift  pace  of  the 
■Domii^  might  be  preserved  on  the  homeward  journey.  Now 
iiehind,  now  before,  in  the  midst  of  this  fury  and  clamour,  borne 
along  and  overwhelmed  by  dust  and  friendship,  clattered  the 
triumphal  car — a  hooded  buggy  lent  by  Coppinger,  to  which  were 
attached  four  grass-fed  nags,  postillioned  by  the  t^\o  sons  of  Archy 
IHetcher,  youths  to  whom,  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  of  locomotion, 
jebn,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  would  have  appeared  hut  as  a  farmer's 
wife,  jewing  with  egg-laden  i>anmers  to  market.  From  the  buggy — 
faked  to  a  swaying  standstill  in  the  most  approved  bush  method 
■hen  the  fore  legs  of  the  leaders  threatened  the  skillion  window 
of  the  inn — descended,  to  shouts  that  rent  the  hot  heaven,  the 
hipfiy  pair. 

*■  Gentleman  George  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  bush  fashion. 
A  cabbage-tree  hat,  so  browned  and  battered  that  it  boasted  the 
oAouT  of  a  well-smoked  meerschaum,  adorned  his  handsome  bullet- 
hod.  A  short  linen  coat  served  but  to  enhance  the  purity  of  a  white 
»hot,  from  the  falling  collar  of  which  fluttered  the  ends  of  one 
of  those  gaily-coloured  kerchiefs  known  to  London  costermongers  as 
' Kingsmen.'  Round  his  supple  waist  was  girded  a  red  silk  sash, 
lad  t^tly-fitted  breeches  of  creamy  whiteness  met,  and  defied  boots, 
10  marvellously  black,  so  astonishingly  wrinkled,  that  Mr,  Rapersole, 
Wtmaker  and  parish  clerk,  had  forgotten  an  Amen  in  gazing  at 
ihem.  As  this  hero  walked,  the  rowels  of  huge  German-silver  spurs, 
looiely  fastened  by  one  broad  semicircular  straj),  click-clacked  upon 
the  boards  in  the  musical  manner  so  dear  to  the  stockman's  souL 
ktiiirah,  now  Mrs.  Harris,  was  none  the  less  imposing  in  her  attire. 
~\:k  wore  a  purple  shot-silk  dress,  on  the  shifting  surface  of  which 
;  jyed  rays  of  crimson  and  gold,  as  shoot  the  colours  of  the 
;iiism  across  a  mass  of  molten  metal.  From  beneath  this  marvel  two 
white  boots  played  in  and  out^not  so  much  like  Sir  John  Suckling's 
mice  as  like  plump  mill-rats  newly  escaped  from  a  IJour-bag. 
Kciurah  wore  a  red  velvet  bonnet  adorned  with  blue  and  white 
fowers ;  her  shawl,  fastened  by  a  plaid  brooch,  was  a  glowing  yellow 
"ilh  a  green  border,  and  her  hands  swelled  in  all  the  magnificent 
mockery  of  mauve  kid  gloves.  Yet,  with  all  this,  her  honest  brown 
Uce  shone  with  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  hopefulness  of  future 
hai)[)incss  that  rendered  it  almost  beautiful. 

"She  hung  lovingly  on  her  husband's  arm,  smiling  u\i  at  him, 
nor  removing  her  eyes  from  his  face  but  lo  gaze  proudly  at  Ihe 
•  heering  crowd,  j/e  walked  rather  quickly,  and  his  lips  tightly 
compressed,  and  his  black  eyes  set  loiward  steadily,  seemingly 
Toughl  up  to  endure  Ihe  scene,  but  anxious  to  be  quit  of  it,     Sie 
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seemed 


:  of  ,0, 


seemed  to  say,  '  See  what  a  noble  husband  I  have  won  ! ' 
to  say,  '  I  guess  your  thoughts,  but  my  marriage  is  r 
business.' 

"  'He's  a  temper,  Jenny,'  said  Susie  Barnes. 

"'My  word!'  assented  Jenny. 

*"  'She  ain't  such  a  bad-looking  bit  of  stuff  after  all,'  said 
Jim  Porter,  'I'd  rather  marrj'  Aer  than  break  ray  leg,  blowed  if 
I  wouldn't.' 

"  So  the  wedding  feast  began. 

"  It  is  not  for  my  feeble  pen  to  detail  the  glories  of  that  day. 
The  little  township — buried  as  it  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
purple  hills,  and  yet  preserving  in  itself  all  the  petty  malice,  the  local 
jealousy,  the  blatant  conceit  of  larger  towns — gave  loose  on  this  one 
occasion  to  the  wildest  merriment.  Local  feuds  were  forgotten, 
persona!  hatreds  forgiven  or  suspended.  Even  Mr.  M'Taggart,  a 
rabid  Orangeman  from  Derrj',  forbore  to  attack  Mr.  Michael  Murphy, 
a  rabid  Ribbandman  from  Clare,  and  going  out  into  the  solitude  of 
the  bridge,  drank  in  silence  his  favourite  toast  of '  Here's  the  Pope  in 
the  devil's  belly,  and  Martin  Luther  pitching  red  hot  priests  at  him  V 
a  toast  which  was  wont  to  cause  Mr.  Murphy's  '  bhiood  to  bhoil, 
bhoys,'  and  to  bring  about  wrathful  combats.  Fighting  Fitz,  the 
iwundkeeper,  who  was  at  daggers  drawn  with  Dick  Mossop,  Scabby 
Barton's  overseer,  on  account  of  a  brindled  poley  bullock  branded 
P.VV.  over  T.S.  on  the  off  rump,  with  a  notch  in  both  ears,  and  a  star 
on  the  forehead,  consented  to  be  friends  again,  and  even  offered  to 
sell  Dick  a  certain  bay  mare  in  defiance  of  the  Impounding  Act. 
Rapersole.  of  course,  could  not  be  kept  from  politics,  and  insisted  on 
putting  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  '  supposititious '  cases  in  such 
numbers  that  Neil  Gow,  vowing  him  a  bletherin'  bumbee's  byke,  took 
him  by  the  collar,  and  flourishing  the  stump  of  his  arm  menacingly, 
deposited  him  in  an  empty  buggy.  The  breakfast  was  an  immense 
success.  Tom  Trowbridge  presided,  having  formally  asked  permission 
to  lay  aside  his  unaccustomed  coat,  and  car^-ed  a  noble  round  of 
beef  with  the  air  of  a  gold  stick  in  waiting.  But  a  round  of  beef 
was  not  the  only  viand.  There  was  mutton  broth  and  cow-heel, 
and  an  ox's  head  decorated  with  flowers,  and  rump  steaks,  and 
sweetbreads,  and  a  haggis,  and  lamb's  head,  and  sheep's  trotters. 
and  cold  saddle  of  mutton,  and  preserved  peaches,  and  tins  of 
jam,  and  sago  pudding,  and  plum  duff,  and  bottled  ale.  and  lea, 
and  sweet  cake,  and  brandy,  and  rum,  and  one  bottle  of  champagne 
for  the  ladies. 

■  '  'My  eyes  that's  a  merry  tightener  !'  said  Chirrup,  the  mail-boy. 
'Could  jvii  eat  any  more,  Archy  ?'  '  No  fcar  I'  said  Archy,  ruefully, 
'them  blessed  puff-tillooncrs  did  my  business.'  After  the  breakfast  and 
the  speeches— you  should  have  heard  Ra^wrsole's ! — and  the  digestive 
smoke,  drinking  and  dancing  commenced,  Trowbridge  doing  his  best 
to  carry  out  his  promise  to  Neil  Gow  and  vindicate  liis  self- impugned 
title  to  his  name.  Some  notion  of  the  result  may  be  gleaned  from  a 
glance  at  his  bill,  duly  paid  by  Mrs.  Kclurah  Harris  two  dafflB 
i^er  wards. 
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"To  Mr.  George  Harris'  wedihg  brakefast : — 

Pounds  shilg.  d. 

The  brakeliut            ...            ...  ...  ...  10    o    o 

Noblers       ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  020 

8  spiders      ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  080 

Die  o           ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  080 

Refreshmeots  for  lade^t  ...  ...  2    o   .0 

Peppermint  drops      ...            ...  ...  ...  010 

ginger  Bear  and  bitters            ...  ...  ...  006 

Drinks,  phromtskus  ...             ...  ...  ...  i   10    o 

Squar  gin  for  six        ...             ...  ...  036 

Kake  speshul            ...            ...  ...  ...  i  10    o 

Shout  round               ...            ...  ...  ...  500 

Dit  o           .•.            ...            ...  ...  ...  5    ^    ^ 

Music          ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  200 

Drinks  for  same        ...            ...  ...  ...  o  10    o 

Romn         ...            ...  ...  026 

10 noblers   ...                          ...  ...  ...  050 

24 spiders   ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  140 

Tobaco       ...                          ...  ...  ...  020 

24Doblers  ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  140 

2  broken  chares         ...            ...  ...  ...  100 

I  winder     ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  2  10    o 

Hoarse  feed               ...            ...  ...  900 

Shout  all  round         ...            .  .  ...  ...  5  10    o 

Dit  o  parting             ...            ...  ...  ...  5  10    o 

BedsK>ri2...            ...            ...  ...  ...  200 

Shampane  for  lades   ...            ...  ...  ...  100 

^    — 

Tottal      ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  58    o    6 


Recicved  by  cash  ...  ...  ...  ...  5806 

T.  Trowbriimie. 

"  In  the  consumption  of  such  items  as  those  mentioned  above 
did  the  day  wear  out ;  and  Trowbridge  nobly  fulfilled  his  promise. 
Of  the  sixty  or  seventy  persons  present,  but  a  very  insignificant 
number  went  home  sober.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coquetry 
of  Jenny  Joyce,  who,  riding  her  father's  bay  horse,  Walkover,  dared 
aoy  of  the  young  men  to  give  her  fiye  minutes'  start  and  catch 
iier  before  she  reached  the  Bluff,  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 
happened.  Eight  or  nine  of  the  best  mounted  followed  laughing 
Jenny,  but  no  one  got  within  arm's  length  of  her  supple  waist  save 
Harry  Scallan,  and  they  do  say  that  she  checked  her  nag  to  let  him 
match  the  kiss  he  had  begged  for  in  vain.  However,  Harry  never 
confessed  the  fact;  but  as  Dick  Mossop,  his  rival,  broke  his  horse's 
knees  at  Mount  Hopeless,  but  half-way  to  the  Bluff,  and  Jenny 
became  Mrs.  Scallan  a  month  afterwards,  Harry  could  afford  to  be 
generous.  Two  or  three  horse-accidents  happened  that  day.  Jim 
Porter  saddled  his  new  buggy-horse,  and  attem]ning  to  ride  him, 
despite  the  advice  of  Gentleman  George  himself,  was  bucked 
ignominiously,  and  his  collar-bone  ingloriously  fractured.  Lucy 
Sperrin's  grey  pony  kicked  Chirrup  in  the  stomach  and  hurt  him 
badly.  *Ser\-es  him  right  for  fossicking  round  me,'  Mi.ss  Lucy  had 
said.  *  I  told  him  the  mare  was  handy  with  her  heels.'  Poor  Cooke 
— Mad  Cooke,  who  wore  a  silver  plate  on  his  head,  to  the  wonder  of 
BuUocktown — must  needs  bring  out  his  old  stock-horse  and  witch 
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the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.  '  Heigh,  boys !  Heigh,  boys ! ' 
he  would  cry  while  at  full  gallop.  'There's  none  of  ye  can  go  up  ihe 
hills  like  Bailie!'  And  indeed  no  one  attempted  to  do  so,  all 
standing  aghast  at  the  feats  Bailie  performed  upon  the  side  of 
the  steep  hill  that  shadowed  the  inn,  until  poor  Bailie  put  his  foot 
into  a  hole,  or  slipped  on  a  rolling  stone,  and  his  master  came  to 
earth  with  a  fresh  brain  concussion — the  third  in  his  short  mad 
life-time. 

"  Amid  such  sports  the  hot,  sweet  day  wore  out  to  cool  evening. 
The  pure  perfume  of  grass  and  earth  scented  the  air.  The  red  sun 
sunk  in  glory  behind  the  ragged  shoulder  of  the  Bluff.  A  purple  mist 
slowly  enveloped  the  hills  ;  the  laughing  jackasses,  merry  fellows,  set 
up  a  tremendous  chattering ;  the  frogs  began  to  babble  in  the 
marshes,  the  sheep  to  move  off  their  camps,  the  cattle  to  make  for 
water.  The  wedding-day  was  over,  and  as,  amidst  a  hurricane  of 
cheers.  Gentleman  Cleorge  handed  his  wife  to  the  spring-cart  that 
was  to  bear  them  to  their  home  in  the  Swamp  Hut,  the  great  stars 
came  slowly  out  and  looked  with  lender  eyes  upon  this  hopeful, 
ill-dressed  bride. 

"A  week  afterwards  frolicsome  Fitz,  wandering  in  search  of  prey, 
wherewith  to  feed  his  ravenous  Pound,  met  jolly  Polwheal,  the. 
butcher,  coming  from  the  Swamp  Hut. 

"  'Have  you  seen  the  bride  ? '  asked  Filz. 

"  'Ay,  and  a  comely  wench  she's  grown.  She  looks  a  young< 
'oman,  Fitz.' 

"  'Does  she?'  says  Fitz.     'That's  rum,  loo.' 

"Polwheal  l.iughed.  'You're  not  a  felosopher,  Kiii !  Don't 
you  know,"  he  added,  borrowing  0  metaphor  from  his  own  profession, 
'that  a  working  bullock,  if  you  gel  him  fat  after  a  spell,  makes 
the  best  beef 

"  In  regard  to  the  ap[>earance  of  Keturah  Harris,  Mr.  Polwheal 
was  right.  She  had  become  a  very  comely  woman.  The  lines  in  her 
face  had  faded,  her  siiare  figure  had  rounded,  her  withered  arms  had 
fattened,  her  grey  eyes  had  a  youthful  sparkle,  and  her  step  a  youthful 
lightness;  she  seemed  a  younger  woman  by  twenty  years.  If  you 
passed  by  the  Swamp  Hut,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  you  could  hear 
her  singing,  and  the  good-tempered  woman  who  brought  you  out 
a  pannikin  of  lea,  or  asked  you  to  have  a  slice  of  sweet  cake,  was 
a  very  different  being  from  '  old  Ketly,'  of  the  home  station, 
the  shrewish-iongued  and  withered  maiden  who  was  the  terror  of 
wandering  swagmen.  BuUocktown  wondered  at  the  change,  and 
were  not  disinclined  to  roughly  jest  upon  the  subject  with  Gentleman 
George.  That  worthy,  however,  went  about  his  business  of  stock* 
riding  in  silence,  and  seemed  determined  by  honest  atieniion  10  bis 
business  to  merit  the  kindness  shown  him  by  Mrs.  Marrable,  and 
deserve  the  'married  couple'  billet  which  John  Marrable  had 
bestowed  upon  him. 

"  The  astute  reader  will  no  doubt  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  conduct  of  Gentleman  George  was  but  assumed  for  his  own 
ends  i  and  the  astute  reader  will  be  right     Gentleman  George  had 
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not  the  least  intention  of  passing  his  life  as  a  stockrider  to  Mr, 
Mairable  and  as  the  young  husband  of  an  old  woman.  He  had 
married  Kelurah  for  her  money,  and  intended,  as  soon  as  he  could 
obtain  that  money,  to  take  himself  off.  Until  he  was  in  a  position  to 
do  this  securely,  it  was  his  interest  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  and  the 
scoundrel  was  kind  and  gentle  accordingly.  I  trust,  however,  that 
the  astute  reader  who  has  discovered  this  will  not  consider  Mr.  Harris 
a  very  great  villain.  For  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  woman  for 
her  money  is  not  such  a  very  rare  thing,  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
cases  in  the  best  society  where  the  lady  has  been  deserted  afterwards. 
I  admit,  however,  that  to  per|>etrale  such  an  offence  for  two  hundred 
pounds  does  show  a  coarseness  of  intellect.  If  Keturah  had  been 
possessed  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  now,  the  case  would  have 
been  different,  and  good  society  might  have  admitted  Mr.  Harris  to 
its  bosom  without  a  pang.  Yet  men  can  but  act  according  to  their 
opportunity,  and  I  am  sure  that  had  Gentleman  (leorge  seen  his  way 
to  marry  a  lady  with  two  hundred  thousand,  or  even  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  he  would  have  left  poor  Keturah  alone. 

"There  is  no  necessity  to  protract  the  story  at  this  period.  In  six 
months  George  had  got  possession  of  the  endorsed  deposit  receipt  of 
the  Uank  of  Australia,  Quartz  borough,  for  ;£ioi  Ss.  6d.,  had  kissed 
his  wife,  told  her  he  was  going  to  look  after  the  mare  and  foal 
last  seen  in  Ponsonby's  paddock.  Once  clear  of  the  hut  he  saddled 
his  own  nag  Peppercorn,  secured  his  swag  already  'planted'  on 
(lie  rivet  bank,  set  out  a  smart  canter  for  Quart;:  bo  rough  ;  drew  the 
money,  and  slept  that  night  at  Hamilton,  doing  ninety-five  miles 
in  eleven  and-a-half  hours. 

"  Poor  Keturah  was  like  a  mad  woman.  At  first  she  thought 
Ihai  some  accident  had  befallen  him,  then  that  he  was  detained  at  a 
neighbouring  station.  She  would  fain  have  roused  all  the  station 
to  look  for  him.  She  ran  lo  her  mistress  raging,  and  upbraided  her 
for  not  suffering  the  dam  to  be  dragged.  Then  she  began  to  suspect, 
then  to  weep,  then  to  vow  revenge,  '  He's  left  ye  missis,'  said  the 
wife  of  the  other  boundarj-rider.  '  He's  a  bad  lot,  Ve'd  better 
forget  him.' 

"  'I'll  no  forget  him,  the  black  villain,'  said  the  deserted  woman. 
'  I'll  pray  to  God  on  my  bended  knees  that  I  may  meet  him,  and  if 
he's  a  heart  o'  flesh  I'll  wring  it.' 

"  'Come,  Kelty.'  said  her  mistress,  some  days  after,  '  It's  no  use 
greeting,  woman.     The  fellow's  gone.' 

■' '  I^t  him  go,'  said  Ketty.  '  I'll  find  him  oot.  Ef  he's  on  his 
dying  bed,  I'll  find  him  oot,  and  dinna  let  him  ask  me  to  raise 
a  finger  to  save  him.' 

"'I  must  take  her  away,"  said  Mrs.  Marrahle  to  her  husband, 
'  She  can't  bear  ihe  sneers  and  looks  of  the  folk  about,' 

"  '  All  right  ;  lake  her  with  you  lo  town  when  you  go,'  said 
John  Marrable. 

"  Thus  it  came  lo  pass  that  having  been  twenty  years  in  the 
bush,  Keturah  Harris  became  upper  nurse  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Marrable,  of  the  firm  of  Marrable  and  Davis,  softgoods-men," 
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"  The  soft -goods  firm  of  Marrable  and  Davis  wa 
one.  The  Marrable  interest  consisted  of  Thomas  Marrable  (the 
brother  of  the  station-owner)  with  his  son  Harrj',  and  Mr.  Israel 
Davis,  once  chief  clerk,  now  jiartner.  The  office  was  in  Flinders 
Lane — a  big  stuccoed  building  of  four  storeys,  having  swing- 
doois  embellished  with  double  plates  of  brass.  Mr.  Marrable 
politician  and  an  importer.  His  son  dressed  in  the  latest  LondoQri 
fashions,  played  loo  and  billiards  equally  badly,  and  cherished  ' 
secret  ambition  to  belong  to  the  Melbourne  Club.  He  was  a  ih'mj 
young  man,  with  a  blotched  face ;  rode  fairly  to  hounds,  had  lar[^ 
private  expenses  of  a  disreputable  sort,  and  avowed  a  profound 
contempt  for  cads — which  was  unselfish.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  the 
daughter  of  a  buttonniaker  of  Birmingham  ;  she  brought  '  money'  into 
the  business,  painted  her  face  daily,  had  four  unhealthy  children, 
and  compelled  Marrable  to  reside  at  Toorak,  in  case  she  should  ever 
'go  into  society.' 

"  Mr.  JUavLs  lived  in  a  cottage  at  St.  Kilda,  and  was  remarkabl 
for  his  bachelor  i^anies.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  man  of  irreproachabl 
manners,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  accent.  He  drank  tl 
best  wine  procurable,  smoked  the  best  cigars,  was  a  patron  (and 
judicious  one)  of  the  fine-arts,  owned  a  cultivated  musical  taste,  an^] 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  utterly  without  principle.  '  My  di 
fellows,'  he  would  say  to  the  guests  (gentlemen  who  ate  his  admirabl»J 

dinner  and  d d  him  going  home  '  for  an  infernal  Jew,  sir '), 

have  no  principle,  and  no  religion.  My  father  was  a  slopseller  ii 
Monmouth  Street.  What's  that  to  me?  I  am  myself — with  a  good' 
dinner,  and  a  good  digestion.  Vou  call  yourself  Christians— bah — 
you're  asses.  Every  man  his  own  creed,  that's  my  motto.  I  atu 
Israel  Davis — that's  my  religion.  Harry,  here,  who  has  been  drink- 
ing too  much  claret,  thinks  himself  sui>erior  to  me.  Let  him — that't 
his  religion,  and  quite  sufficient  for  him.' 

"Flinders  Street  resirected  Mr.  Davis.      'He's  a  crafty 
that  Ijeast  Davis,'  said  Mr.  Podosokus,  the  bill-broker.     '  He  did 
out  of  .^£50  as  easy  as  kiss  my  hand.     Dam  him.     I  like  that  felloVi 
He's  such  a  beast.' 

"'.\  thorough  business  man,' said  Cammolard,  of  the  Bord( 
Bank.     A  hard  head.     A  hard  heart.     .\  Ihorough  business  man." 

"  '  I  don't  like  that  Mr.  Davis,'  said  Milly  Smith,  who  met  hi 
at  the  Marrables'  once.     "  He's  so  polite.' 

"'What  do  you  mean,  dear?'  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
couldn't  explain.' 

" '  1  wonder  if  he  has  as  large  an  interest  in  the  Arm  as  youi 
Mr.  Marrable,'  said  the  mother. 

" '  I  don't  like  young  Mr.  Marrable,  either,'  said  jioor  MiUjij 
'  Ht'i  so  rude.' 
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S ccond  forircr^^  ar.d  o r.  : h e  c ^ v  : :  :\: ; ;  .::.;..  Vr..  \'l\  <  c .: '.  c .:  H .i :: v 
into  his  privaie  room  ar.c  sh:-ri  hr.:  'r.t  ix  .::::  =  ■:: 

"  *  Do  vo»:  see  ihis  ?' 

"  Harr>'  tu.-Red  ver>*  pa!e. 

•**The  monev-'.ender  to  whn:  vr-j  :v>:k  ::  '::.:d  h-.>  sus'^ioixvs.  ,i:ul 
through t  it  here.  Fortuna:e"y  /  5::w  hiir.  .ir.d  r.o:  yoi;r  t.ithor.  I 
have  paid  it.' 

*'  Harn*,  stammeririi:  thanks  and  excuses,  stretched  01::  his  haiul 
for  the  document,  but  Mr.  Davis  twitched  it  aw.iy. 

"  *  Oh,  no/ he  said.  *  Kxcuse  me,  dear  boy.  I  shall  keep  this 
Until  you  repay  me  the  jC-S^- 

"  It  was  after  this  transaction  that  Harry  MarraMe's  Lue  became 
blotchy,  and  that  he  had  that  awkward  fit.  i)r.  Dicnato  ki\e\v  11  was 
brandy,  so  he  said  it  was  blood,  and  ordered  the  lu>y  to  no  mui  ihe 
Countr>-.     Thomas  Marrable  sent  him  to  his  brother's  siaiion. 

*' At  last  Harry  Marrable  saw  a  way  of  paying  his  ilel>!  li»  the 
hated  Davis — the  ver}*  way  by  which  he  had  mcuned  11.  llolu■^l 
Jack  Oriswold's  'Trumpeter' was  certain  to  win  tlie  .steeple»  h.isi-,  .md 
as  the  *  talent '  didn't  think  so,  Harry  could  gel  .'o  lo  1  ahout  him. 
A  simple  outlay  of  ;£■  1 2  10s.  would  free  him  from  Mr.  Isi.ul  Davi-. 
at  once  and  for  ever.  Honest  Jack  (Iriswold  was  a  man  ol  honnut 
(so  the  sporting  world  thought),  and  his  horses  lan  ktraif-ht,  which 
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was  more  than  did  those  of  some  other  men.  The  '  talent,' 
— consisting  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  Mr.  Samuelson,  Mr.  Barnabas, 
Mr.  Mephisto,  and  little  Tobyman — had  been  assured  thai  the  horse 
for  'this  event'  was  'Bandoline'  (by  'Cosmetic,'  out  of  that  famous 
mare  'Bearsgrease'),  and  laid  their  ao  to  i  accordingly.  Harry  got 
on  his  money,  and  being  informed  by  some  broken-down  hanger-on 
of  ihe  ■  Ring,'  thai  '  Trumpeter  '  was  '  meant,'  felt  happy.  Mr.  Israel 
Davis  (who  betted  a  little  also)  had  investea  against  Honest  John 
(iriswold's  stable,  simply  because  he  believed  that  a  man  who  was 
called  Honest  must  necessarily  be  a  rogue. 

Such   were   the  conflicting  interests  that  revolved  round  the 
house  at  Toorak  in  which  old  Keturah  was  upper  nurse, 

"Now  there  is — or  was — a  piace  called  the  Casino  de  Carambolei 
It  stands  midway  in  the  street  of  Bourke,  and  is  frequented  by 
wicked  people.  Its  pillars  are  mock -malachite,  its  glass  is  mock- 
crystal,  is  gooseberry -juice  is  mock-champagne,  and  its  love-making 
is  mock-turtle.  The  ostensible  landlord  of  this  saloon  was  one 
Oily  O'Connor,  a  fighting  man  ;  the  real  owner  was  Zebulon  Davis, 
and  behind  him  was  the  gentlemanly  partner  of  Marrable  and  Co. 
Not  that  Israel  ever  went  there.  Not  he.  His  tasie  was 
refined  for  such  vulgar  debaucheries,  he  simply  drew  a  share  of  the 
profits.  The  sort  of  people  who  went  were  overseers  of  stations, 
juvenile  owners  of  the  same,  young  men  of  fashion  (Heaven  help 
them !)  who  came  out  from  England  superfluously  oxygen3te<^ 
betting-men,  card- sharpers,  day-waiters  at  hotels,  and  now  and  then 
some  stray  news  paper- man,  or  officer  of  the  Frolicking  Five 
Thousandth. 

"  '  It  isn't  that  I  am  a  moral  man,'  said  Davis,  when  urged  to 
visit  this  scene  of  revelry,  '  but  the  place  is  so  deuced  unwholesome.' 
He  was  right,  it  was  very  unwholesome.  Perhaps  one  of  the  mosl 
unwholesome  elements  in  it  was  the  jierpetual  presence  of  the 
'Talent.'  Mr.  Blackadder,  shiny  of  eye,  and  flat  of  head:  Mr.  • 
Samuelson,  small  of  stature,  and  red  crimpy  of  hair,  freckled  and 
moist  of  countenance ;  Mr.  Barnabas,  cold  and  reserved ;  Mr. 
Mephisto,  perpetually  grinning  at  the  world  through  the  horse-collar 
of  his  own  whiskers  ;  and  little  Tobyman,  that  loathsome  pretender 
10  childish  gaiety  and  innocence.  These  worthies  would  knot  ia 
corners  like  vipers,  would  lean  over  bars  until  the  crowns  of  their 
bran-new  hats  were  the  only  objects  visible  lo  the  spectator, 
would  hoarsely  'shout'  champagne,  or  dance  on  the  waxed  floor 
with  exuberance  of  gesture.  A  variety  of  dimly-lighted  bar-rooms 
surrounded  this  delightful  spot,  and  to  these  such  pigeons  as  Hairy 
Marrable  were  admitted — as  into  traps.  The  '  talent  '—presumedly 
under  the  influence  of  gooseberry-juice — were  wont  to  drop  awful 
hints  of  'stable  secrets,'  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  'pots' 
money  could  be  put  with  absolute  safety.  When  Mr.  Davis  spoke  of 
the  Casino  to  his  brother,  he  always  wiped  his  hands  with  his 
handkerchief. 

" '  I  wish  that  confounded  den  of  yours  was  burnt  down,'  he 
said  one  day.     '  It  is  positively  a  disgrace  to  the  city.' 
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jellow  £lcus  '  rfie  jeeth  3t"  mis  lone*;  relow  Ti;r»:  -nct-^  ic:ir  :nc: 
gums,  as  thoQfdi  niey  were  losts  iiucx  .niu  i  iiiijni;^  -i*:!!.  v^lc::  laii 
sunk  since  cfaeir  mc  embediiim: .  =Ih-  ic.  -^  icn  :.  Ir?  ▼*:rn 
fire  thoosand  pounds  any  'tax. 

'• '  I  do  with  oil  iny  hearr.  iripeattii  l^nic:.  r-iriest:'-  I:  ?  a 
disrepcitabie  hole,  niar?  ▼hat  .t  s.  inii — ind  Tve  use  nsiupid 
ft  for  ten-' 

*•  "I  can't  ondezscind  hi:w  -jiar  nman  'y^Z.mmir  iinips  ±j.c  iink. 
of  iniquity  going,'  remarkc:?!  T:m  7-z^s  :r»i  iamc  ^veiling  ic  :ne 
dinner-table  ot  Mr.  L>aT:a.  •  E  iunriTse  -ne  ''r'T^ —  uzti  -^e^  !:e  -irit 
his  host's  keen  eye  cpijn  'mm,  ami  ^ausei. 

"  'Go  on.  dear  sir."  iaid  E»a7!s  .  v^iu  wcuid  iav  ihc  '-i^fs  ic-d 
hicii.  So  thev  da.  <  J'C:nni:r  an  t  hih  .lame.  H:s  -tame  s  l*iv:scr. 
I  am  connected  with  his  amiiy.  "^'d  ir:  jlI  :::r.ne*j:«id  we  1.I  "^ei:.- 
each  other.  Do  you  ever  lee  1  J-tv  tiiz,  :r  :e:£.  :r  :«:  3ien:al  -rer.-.irj- 
r>id  you  erer  have  a  Jew  -ierxant  r  L'u:  ;.":»:  iv-ir  incw  1  "iv, 
however  poor,  who  hadn't  a  *:v-ir2:;i::  :.:  'enii  i:  nr^r^c  •  My  iear 
sir^  we  Jews  rule  the  worii  r:»err.aA:r_r- — -ii-i.-f  rresccnf:- 
bosh!  When  we  were  nin:ed  :i:t  ':t  :.ia:  -l-tmlt  ir.c  j::i:L'cv-r.;er: 
to^-n.  Jerusalem,  we  made  a  v.:w  ::5  nki  c«:s3ejsii:c  ;t  ::''.e  L~~:vir?e 
and  weVe  done  iz,  trjo. 

" '  But  how  ? '  asked  Prcvw.  •  hi:w  ? 

"  '  By  sticking  together.'  said  Mr.  Dav:.s.  *  A'l  Jewry,  my  dear 
r^rovis.  is  one  great  iirm — a  rnz-t  "ar'*  •\" "..■::-.  lcee;:s  :he  :::':: ie  a.ca  r.:?: 
^n  Christendom.  Bv  rhe  wiv.  ra/v.r.^  ::'  lar.v?.  <>.x[  v-  j'.:  :- 
**8lit  pack  or  cal'.  :he  ra::!:.-.g  zr.^.r.  - 

'•'All  righL*  said  Pro-.-.-i.  irA  -iTts^r.'..-.  zz.-.td  r  <  '?:::h.-.^^:  .i> 
*  Christian  by  losing  ^53. 

"  Now  into  this  Casir.-:  :hert  2:r:..zi  -  _  iv^r.-i  N[:.  r:  .!'. 
^he  gentleman  who  was  to  ride  ■  hir.'i  .'..r.r. 

'•'Can  you  tell  me  where  I  cj.r.  r.r.i  N[r.  I'.j.:k,iiicr.  <aid  r-^  . 
I  want  to  sec  him  immediate.;. . 

**  Harry  Marrable,  who.  ir.  ccn:;  ar.y  -.v.th  ^^  citJ.:  ar.d  .1  :V:tnd    o:* 

^^ually  bad  odour  in  differer.:   w.ivs  .    am-  ^'.e.:r.:nj:  *  :n:ornKi:;or..' 

*^^ard  the  question,  saw  that  :he  '.:r.^  c-.a:  ar.i   nea:  boots   bclonccvi 

^^  a  horsey -man,  and  guessed  :ha:  5«:r.:c:h.r.j;  \va>  wrorij;  wjih    Mr. 

•■ilackadders  property. 

h'BIackadder  came  out  of  an  ad'oininj:  i::;;Lon-holc,  .ind  bciu  ti» 
car  the  news.     *  1*11  be  out  in  the  mcrnir^  Iiruh.'  lie  >.iid,  ami  a> 
***inch  turned  to  go,  Harr)- jumped  up  with  an  exclamation  ot"  surprise. 
"  *  George    Harris,   by  Jove  !  *   said    he,   and  clapped   him    on 
^Vie  back. 

"  Gentleman  George  turned  very  red  and  then  very  pale  when  lie 
^awwho  it  was — the  pair  had  oUen  ridden  together  at  Seven  Oeeks 
«^nd  made  as  though  he  would  lain  get  away.     Harry  held   him  taNl. 

*  Look  here,  George,'  he  said,   '  your  old  woman's  Hving  nurse  al  m\ 
itiother's,  do  you  know  that  ?  * 

"  *  Don't  say  you  saw  me/  said  the  other.    '  Well/  returned  I  lai  1  y, 

*  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't.     Come  in  here,  and  let  us  have  a  talk.* 
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"  Here  was  the  Yorick's  Head,  a  theatrical  tavern  kept  by  one 
Porboy,  and  a  place  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  members  of  the  Ring. 

*' '  Sit  down  and  have  a  drink,'  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to 
a  chair  situated  beneath  a  portrait  of  G.  V.  Brooke.  '  So  you  are 
going  to  ride  'Bandoline.'  Two  whiskies,  Mrs.  Porboy,  please. 
Hot  ?  No;  cold.  Cold,  my  girl.  Now,  George,  look  here.  Where 
have  you  been  hiding  ?    There's  been  a  jolly  row  over  this  bolting.' 

"  *  I  don't  see  what  business  that  is  of  yours^  Mr.  Harry,*  said 
the  stockman,  his  false  eyes  drooping.  '  It  won't  do  you  any  good  to 
set  my  wife  on  to  me.' 

"  *  Well,  no ;  it  wouldn't  do  me  any  good,'  returned  the  boy, 
sipping  the  whisky  :  *  but  it  ain't  right,  you  know,  George.  'Pon  my 
soul  it  ain't.     The  old  soul's  awfully  cut  up  about  it' 

"  *  What  does  she  say  ? '  asked  Gentleman  George,  looking  very 
hard  at  James  Anderson  as  *  Ingomar.' 

"  *  She  don't  say  much,'  replied  the  other,  *  but  she  thinks  a  lot 
She'll  make  //  hot  for  you  when  she  meets  you,  you  be  bound.  ItTl 
put  you  on  the  roads,  my  boy,  or  something  like  it,'  he  added 
with  a  shiver. 

"  Gentleman  George  seemed  to  read  all  the  petty  soul  of  the 
wretched  young  profligate  in  the  evil  glance  he  cast  at  him. 

**  *\Vould  you  like  to  make  some  money,  Mr.  Harry?'  he  asked. 

"  *  Should  I  ?  By  Jove,  I  should ! '  said  Harry,  thinking  of  the 
accursed  bill,  and  the  thrice-accursed  Davis.    *  Do  you  know  a  way?' 

"  *  I  ride  "  Bandoline  "  next  week.     Lay  against  him.' 

"  *  I  have.' 

"  Then  you'll  lose.' 

"  *  Well,  you're  a  queer  fellow.  If  I  shall  lose,  why  tell  me  to 
risk  my  money  ?  ' 

"  *  If  you  won't  say  anything  about  me  to  the  old  woman,  you 
shan't  lose  your  money,  for  "  Bandoline  "  shan't  win  ! ' 

"  *  You  are  a  pretty  scoundrel ! '  said  the  young  forger,  feeling 
quite  indignant  at  the  mention  of  a  sin  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed 

"  *  Think  of  the  money  you  can  make,'  said  Gentleman  George. 
'  If  I  pull  "  Bandoline,"  you  can  put  the  pot  on  "  Trumpeter,"  and 
make  money  both  ways.  It's  only  holding  your  tongue  for  a  week 
after  all' 

"  Harry  Marrable  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  *  I  won't  tell  your  wife  until  after  the  race,  at  all  events,'  he 
said  \  *  and  if  "  Bandoline  "  wins ' 

"  *  He  won't  win,  Mr,  Harry,'  returned  the  man.  *  I've  no  wish 
to  meet  that  old  skeleton  any  more,  I  can  tell  you.' 

"  With  this  tacit  agreement,  they  then  parted." 


CHAPTER  III. 

"The  appearance  of  a  racecourse  is  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  the  Melbourne  Racecourse  differs  only  from  that  of 
Epsom   in   the  regard  of  an  octave.     The   melody  of  the   turf  is 
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ff  OR  l^woM  Gfsnd  Sliml,  we  han^  at  leaBt  cfgiaHird  die  ksptioiaDc 
Aettre  in  our  tna^ontine  ksnij  of  i^osb.    Tbe  *  Ring*  b  cncr- 

e^adnunble.    No  aoDCoaneia  the  vodd  cam  boast  greaaer. 
iboancF-voicedp  or  dinier-liaiided  hookwaken  than  3i<ph«ta 
Bhcbdder,  Saimifhnn,  Barnabas  ^  Gql 

"YoDDg  Hany  Manafale*  w^Baag  up  and  dovn  tbe  lawn — 

Amcd  by  faawlng  booknakcn  ^homing  tbe  odds  hmcatb  the 

(hanng  notes  of  tbe  nfr^oods  aiistociacj — ^«as  01  at  ease.    He 

U  M  seen  Gcndeman  GlDOf^e,  otbeiwise  Mr.  Kncb^  snice  tbe 

cvcmiig  he  bad  met  bini  so  opportondT  at  tbe  *Casina*  and  tboogh 

1^  had  followed  the  advice  ghren  him  in  tbe  maaer  of  backing 

'Tnunpeter,'  be  was  bj  no  means  certain  that  ihe  ingenious  husband 

of  poor  Ketorab  would  perform   his  promise.     Mr.    Daivis — who. 

raplendent  in  white  coat  and  lavender  gfoves.  smoked  a  priceless 

0911  on  die  cynical  retirement  of  a  camp^ool — had  taken  occasion 

t  feir  nunotes  before  to  remind  him  that  he  'wanted  that  £2^0 

^(Haonow,    dear    boy.'      Tbe    course    buzzed  with   the  name  of 

'Bandoline^'  upon  tbe  result  of  whose  performance  the  greatly  little 

Tobyman  was  luiderstood  to  have  risked  ^2,000.     In  addition  to 

thoe  anxieties  was  tbe  awkward  feeling  that  he  had  no  business  there 

at  an,  for  his  father,  Thomas  Marrable,  had  been  taken  seriously  ill 

two  days  before,  and  was  even  then  in  a  'critical'  condition.     So, 

vith  fevered  hands,  dry  lips,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  as  of  mental 

ndigntion,  Harry  watched  tbe  preparations  for  the  event  of  the  day. 

" '  — refused  the  jump,'  and  amid  a  furious  medley  of  cheers, 
groans,  and  yeDs, '  Trumpeter '  and  '  Bandoline,'  alone  in  the  race,  had 
but  one  fence  between  them  and  victor}'.     '  Bandoline '  led  by  half  a 
logtb,  Gendeman  George  sitting  well  back,  composed,  and  easy. 
« •  That  feUow  can  ride,'  said  Horsefall.     *  Who  is  he  ? ' 
"'A  man  called    Finch,    a   horse-breaker,  I   think,'  returned 
Captain  Pips.     '  I  don't  know  anything — ah !     My  God,  he's  killed.' 
"  It  was  ^Trumpeter's '  race,  for  *  Bandoline,'  swerving  at  the  final 
fcnce^  breasted  it,  toppled,  and  fell,  crushing  his  rider  beneath  him. 

"  Harry  turned  sick.     Was  this  an  accident,  or  had  the  daring 
tcoondrely  recklessly  faithful  to  Luck  and  his  promise,  '  pulled '  the 
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beast  as  he  had  agreed,   and  so  brought  about   this  catastrophe 
Blackadder,  muttering  oaths,  shouldered  his  way  through  the  croi 

"  '  He  has  broken  his  neck,'  said  he  to  Tobyman. 

" '  Has  he  ? '  said  Tobyman,  ruefully  adjusting  the  bat  u 
which  he  had  jumped  three  minutes  before.  '  I  kno«-d  he  was  ri 
too  'ard  at  it.' 

"  '  He  be  damned,'  says  Blackadder,  roughly  contemptuous, 
mean  the  horse.' 

"  Harry  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  w-as  that  of  Mr.  Is 
Davis,  and  its  touch  was  not  quite  so  lirm  as  usual. 

"  '  How  did  you  come  o/T?  '  be  asked. 

"  '  I've  won,'  said  Harry.  '  I  can  pay  you  that  money  the 
after  to-morrow.' 

"  '  I'm  glad  of  that,'  said  Davis.     '  I  shall  want  all  the  money 
can  get.     I  hive  lost  a  small  fortune — for  me.     Curse  the  bnite ! ' 

'"I  don't  think  it — it  was  the  horse's  fault,'  said  Harry, 
it  seemed—' 

"  '  Of  course  it  wasn't  the  horse's  fault,'  snapped  Davis,  no  lon| 
a  Russian  but  a  Tartar  ;  '  I  meant  the  man.' 

"While  they  were  cheering  Trumpeter  and  Griswold, 
somebody  brought  a  hurdle,  upon  which  the  unhappy  rider  of  the 
dead  horse  was  lifted  and  borne  off  the  course.  When  Hany, 
trembling  to  know  the  worst,  reached  the  spot,  he  saw  only  tu^ 
trampled  with  boot-heels,  and  ploughed  with  an  insignificant  fun 
at  the  place  where  ill-fated  '  Bandoline '  had  literally  bitten  the  di 
He  made  for  the  gates  and  home. 

"His  father  was  no  better,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  who  had 
invested  with  the  responsibility  of  nursing  the  invalid,  shook  hi 
head  when  questioned.  By-andby  Ur.  Dignalo  came,  in  a  carriage 
accompanied  by  a  kennel  of  dogs,  and  remarked  that  '  our  patient 
must  have  quiet — perfect  quiet.  So  I  heard  they  killed  a  man 
to-day.'  Mrs.  Marrable  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  sent  down 
her  '  maid '  every  hour  to  'make  inquiries.'  The  children  had  been 
ordered  to  refrain  from  noise,  and  were  'playing  at  visiting.'  Miss 
Mabel  was  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  said,  'How  doyoui/tfrto 
Miss  Fanny.  '  Did  you  go  to  the  concert  ?  How  are  the  dtar 
children?'  After  this  they  had  a  'dinner  party'  at  which  little 
Toodles  and  Master  Alfred  personated  the  two  'poor  relations,' 
and  were  instructed  by  Miss  Mabel  (a  clever  girl  for  her  age)  to 
refuse  a  second  helping  of  pudding,  while  Fanny  (as  footman)  took 
care  to  only  give  them  ^once  champagne.'  Harry  went  into  the  garden 
and  smoked  bitterly. 

"  He  had  won  his  money,  and  released  himself  from  Davis, 
help  him  Heaven,  he  would  never  run  risks  of  this  nature  again, 
hoped  that  George  hadn't  done  that  purposely.  It  didn't  look  as 
he  had,  although  il  was  nimoured  that  people  near  the  chair  had  son 
him  pull  the  horse  off  the  jump.  He  hoped  he  wasn't  dead.  Should 
he  tell  old  Ketuiah?  What  would  be  the  use?  He  would  'sound 
her,  and  see  in  what  mood  she  would  be  likely  to  take  the  netft-s  tl 
her  husband  had  been  found. 
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"  He  went  to  town  next  day  as  usual,  and  '  stuck  to  business.' 
"  On  the  evening   he  said  to  Keturah,  '  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Harris  ? ' 

'"'No  sir,'  said  she,  with  a  blush  and  a  frown,  'and  dinna 
want  to.' 

"  '  Ah  ;  Somebody  told  me  that  they  had  seen  him  at — at  Ballarat.' 
"  '  It's  like  enough."    But,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Harry,  say  nae  mair  ; 
he's  dead  to  mc,  let  him  be  where  lie  may,  the  black  villain.' 

"  '  But,  Ketty,  suppose  now  that  you  heard  he  were  ill,  would  you 
go  to  him  ? ' 

"'No.' 
" ' — If  you  heard  he  was  dead.' 

"  She  turned  pale  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir — it's  ill  jesting  wi'  me. 
I  lell  ye,  I'd  not  go  if  he  were  dying  in  yon  room,  unless  he  sent  for 
me  ;  and  then  I'd  tell  the  villain  what  I  thought  o'  him,'  and  le.iving 
her  questioner  with  an  iron  face,  she  went  straight  to  her  own  room 
and  inconstquentiaily  wept. 

"  The  next  day  Mr.  Marrable  felt  better. 

"  ■  Bring  Uavis  home  with  you  to-night,  Harry,'  he  said  '  I  want 
to  talk  to  him.' 

"Mr.  Davis  started  when  Harry  gave  him  the  message,  and 
asked  if  Mr.  Marrable  had  quite  recovered.  'No,  but  he's  much 
belter,  thank  God,'  said  Harry.  '  I  say  Davis,  I'll  get  that  money  for 
you  this  afternoon.'  '  All  right,'  said  Davis,  frowning.  '  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it.'  Bui  when  Harry  Marrable  had  shut  the  door  of  Mr. 
Israel  Davis's  room,  that  gentleman  took  the  trouble  lo  lock  it  after 
him,  and  then  sat  down  lo  ruminate  on  his  own  position. 

"The  fact  was^Mr.  Israel  confessed  it  to  himself  with  many 
self-reproaches — that  his  vaunled  sagacily  had  been  at  fault  of  late. 
His  dubious  speculations  in  '  bills '  had  not  turned  out  so  well  as  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  lo  expect.  Much  '  ija;>er,'  of  a  kind  which  the 
' Company '  had  imagined  to  be  of  the  'safest,'  had  been  returned 
upon  him.  Some  obnoxious  journalist,  in  want  of  a  '  subject,' had 
chosen  lo  attack  the  Casino  de  Carambole,  and  a  series  of  '  leaders ' 
u|>on  that  institution — '  leaders '  which  bristled  with  moral  sentiments 
and  blazed  with  Latin  quotations,  more  or  less  incorrectly  printed^had 
appeared  in  ihe  daily  press.  The  unlucky  accident  to  '  Bandoline '  had 
placed  Mr.  Uavis  in  sore  straights  for  money,  and  he  confessed  dismally 
thai  the  ^£250  which  that  accident  would  enable  young  Marrable  to  pay 
him  would  be  but  a  small  instalment  of  the  sum  the  bookmakers 
would  demand  that  evening.  He  had  counted  upon  this  '  bill '  being 
a  lower  of  financial  strength  to  him  in  days  10  come.  When  Mr. 
Harry  Marrable  was  admitted  to  a  larger  participation  in  the  profits  of 
the  firm,  the  astute  Davis  had  promised  himself  that  he  would  not 
pan  with  the  forgery  for  less  than  three  times  the  amount  which  he 
had  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Marrable  was  ill.  It  was  possible  that  he  might 
die.  Il  was  probable  that  he  would  take  a  less  active  pan  in  business, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  '  sweating '  of  the  foolish  Harry  was  nigh  at 
hand.  Il  was  provoking  that  by  a  turn  of  fortune  Mr,  Israel  was  to 
be  a  loser  in  a  double  sense.     He  went  to  the  safe  and  took  out  the 
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bill.  There  it  lay — worth  ^^i.ooo,  at  least,  if  he  could  only  keep  it 
few  months  longer.  The  signature  was  well  forged.  The  words 
'Marrable  and  Davis '  were  capitally  imitated  ;  Mr.  Israel  smiled  as 
he  recognised  the  final  flourish  of  his  own  's.'  How  provoking  to  be 
compelled  to  give  up  so  splendid  a  prize  !  He  began  to  w»nder  at 
the  mood  in  which  Master  Harry  must  have  found  himself  when  he 
began  forgery  as  a  profession.  He  could  imagine  Harry  Marrable — 
with  the  door  lockeii,  as  it  was  locked  now^playing  with  a  pen,  as  he 
himself  now  played — scribbling  the  signature  of  the  firm,  as  he  him- 
self now — !  A  bright  notion  occurred  to  Mr.  Davis.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  way  to  receive  the  ^250,  and  keep  the  bill  into  the  bargain. 
He  would  try. 

"  He  was  engaged  in  '  trying  '  for  some  time,  and  having  at  li 
succeeded  to  his  satisfaction,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out.  ' 
Mr.  Henry  should  ask  for  me,'  said  he  to  the  chief  clerk,  '  be  go< 
enough  to  tell  him  that  I  have  gone  home,  and  that  I  will  see  him 
his  father's  this  evening.'  The  clerk  delivered  the  message,  ai 
Harry  felt  a  little  alarmed.  Surely  Davis  did  not  intend  to  reveal  tl 
ugly  secret !     No,  he  could  not  imagine  that. 

"  He  sat  with  the  sick  man,  on  thorns,  until  the  grindii 
of  Mr.  Davis's  cab-wheels  upon  the  gravel  proclaimed  his  fa 
at  hand. 

"  '  Here  he  is,'  he  cried.  '  I'll  fetch  him  up,'  and  meeting  Isn 
on  the  stairs,  he  dragged  him  from  the  stairs  into  the  dressing-roo 
adjoining  the  bed-chamber, 

■' '  Where's  the  bill  ? ' 

"  Mr.  Israel  was  very  calm. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  Harry,    How  is  your  father! 

"  '  Better,'  said  Harry.     Have  you  got  it  with  you  ?' 

"  '  I  have,'  said  Mr.  Davis,  producing  the  bill  from  his  poclu 
and  waving  it  gently  in  the  air. 

"  '  Then  here's  the  money,'  cried  the  poor  boy,  '  see,  twelve  £i 
notes  and  a  j£^io  ;  count  them.' 

"  '  I  do  not  know,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Davis,  '  if  I  am  altogeth 
justified  in  giving  up  this  document.  I  really  think,  dear  boy,  Ih 
your  father  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  business,' 

"  '  Oh,  for  God's  sake  ! '  cried  Harry  in  great  alarm. 

"  '  I  am  sorry,  dear  boy.  but  really ' 

"'  Is  that.i'w/,  Davis?"  said  the  voice  of  the  sick  man  querulously 
'  why  don't  you  come  in  ? ' 

"  '  Oh  Davis  !  give  it  to  me  ! '  urged  Harry,  with  dry  lips.  '  He 
take  the  money.  I'll  give  you  ^50  more,  I  will,  upon  my  honour- 
Davis,  I  say.' 

"  Mr.  Israel  Davis  seemed  to  relent.  He  set  his  back  again 
the  dressing-room  door,  and  extending  one  hand  for  the  money,  he 
out  the  bill  with  the  other, 

" '  Here  then,'  he  said,  nodding  at  the  lowered  gas-lamp,  '  take  i 
and  let  me  see  it  burned  before  I  leave  the  room.' 

"  Harry  clutched  the  bill,  and  had  already  held  it  towards  t] 
flame,  when  the  dressing-room  door  was  flung  open  with  that 
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l^ikk  k  Dftunl  in  a  person  who  wishes  to  hastily  enter  a  room,  and 

'  ii  Vmant  that  any  impediment  is  likely  to  prevent  him  so  doing 

The  efiect  of  this  accident  was  to  prcpd  the  elegant  Israd 

fiawaid* 

"'I  beg  your  pardon»'  cried  Keturah,  the  intruder,  aghast,  but, 

l^ieanta^s  calHiig  for  ye.' 

*Mr.  Davis  muttered  something  inelegantly  like  an  oath,  and 
[fhij,  seeing  Arouf^  the  open  door  his  father's  face,  was  seized 
iilk  a  ndden  impulse. 

"Ete  lan  into  the  room,  flung  himself  by  the  bedside,  and 
[iUiBf  oat  the  faiged  acceptance,  sobbed  out  his  story  in  a  few 
'Inicd  words. 

'I. was  in  debt,  father.    They  pressed  me.    I  did  this.    Mr. 
Mi  hid  it    I  have  paid  him.    See,  here  it  is.     Forgive  me ! ' 

"Ifr.  Israel  Davis  stood  astounded.  Of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
Wb,  ht  had  not  calculated  upon  ikis  I 

"Thomas  ICarrable  raised  himself  in  his  bed  and  called  his 
mier. 

"'What  is  this,  Mr.  Davis?  My  boy  forged  upon  the  firm — 
)0l  dwald  have  told  me.  I  would  have  paid  it  sooner  than  that 
'tt  Aoold  happen.' 

*  "'I  thoi^ht,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Davis,  whose  agitation  had 
^brided  into  a  wolfish  odmness,  '  that  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
Vaied  die  pang  of  knowing  such  an — an  indiscretion.  The  note 
•*i  presented  to  me^  and  /paid  it.     Do  you  blame  me ? ' 

***No,  no,'  said  poor  Thomas  Marrable.     'You  did  it  for  the 

^^at,  I  have  no  doubt ;  yet ' 

***Say  no  more,  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Israel.     *  Your  son,   I  am 

•^^^  is  truly  penitent     Let  us  burn  the  bill,  and  forget  that ' 

" '  Why ! — Why ! — ^Why,  you  infernal  scoundrel ! '  burst  out 
J^ng  Mr.  Harry,  who  had  been  staring  at  the  fatal  paper.  *  This — 
*«»  is  not  the  hUlIgavtyau  t ' 

" '  Nonsense ! '  said  Mr.  Davis,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  vicious 
^i*l,    *What  else  should  it  be,  give  it  to  me,  and  let  me  burn  it' 

"In  his  haste  he  made  as  though  he  would  absolutely  tear 
^  Out  of  the  young  man's  hands,  but  Harry  held  it  fast. 

"'See,  father.  This  is  not  the  bill.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  That 
•  *«^  my  signature.' 

"  *  Mr.  D^vis,'  says  Thomas  Marrable,  *  what  the  devil  is  the 
■^^^lungof  this  ?    Where  is  the  bill  that  you  say  my  son  has  forged  ?' 
"*You  have  it  in  your  hand,  sir.' 

"The  old  man  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  bewilderment. 

^5  was  an  honest  tradesman,  and  he  did  not  comprehend  such  com- 

r^Cttions  of  finance.     Harry — who  was  in  advance  of  his  father  in 

"pledge  of  roguery,  by  virtue  of  the  very  forgery  he  had  com- 

"'^tted — came  to  the  right  conclusion. 

"*I  see  what  it  is,  father,'  he  said,  *  he  has  forged  this,  so  that 
lokight  bum  it     He  has  got  the  original  bill  himself.' 

"Mr.  Israel  Davis  was  no  common  rogue,  and  he  saw  that  there 
*V  but  one  way  to  redeem  his  blunder. 
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"'My  dear  Mr,  Marrable,  your  son  is  right.  How  much 
you  give  me  to  return  you  the  bill,  and  retire  from  the  firm.* 

"  '  ril^ril  send  you  to  gaol  ! '  cries  Marrable. 

"' — And  have  the  transaction  explained  in  court?  No, 
would  be  a  blunder  worse  than  mine.  Give  me  ;^5oo  and  we 
e.tchange  documents.' 

"  '  I'll  see  you  first,'  says  Thomas  Marrable. 

"  'Not  first,  dear  sir,  not  first,  returned  Israel  Davis,  regainii 
all  his  coinposure.  '  Afterwards  you  may  have  that  pleasure.  Con 
j^Soo.  I  will  forego  ao  per  cent,  on  my  share  in  the  busini 
and  leave  on  the  day  your  cheque  for  the  balance  is  honoured.' 

"  '  I  will  see  my  solicitors,'  groaned  Thomas  Marrable. 

"  '/  will  see  them  if  you  like,  dear  sir ;  I  can  explain  raatW 
more  fully.' 

"  Thomas  Marrable  stared. 

"'  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk  like  this,'  he  said  at  last. 

"'Ashamed!  why  should  I  be  ashamed?'  said  Davis, 
coolness.  *  I  was  ashamed  when  you  found  me  out — ashamed  thi 
I  had  allowed  so  trivial  an  accident  as  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door 
to  disarrange  my  plans.  But  that  is  all,  dear  sir.  You  are  a  Christian, 
so  is  your  dear  boy  there.  You  would  be  ashamed,  perhaps.  You 
have  a  "moral  sense,"  a  "society,"  a  "parson."  Bah.  I  am 
Israel  Davis." 

" '  You  are  a  monstrous  scoundrel !  Go.  I  will  write  to 
solicitors.' 

"  '  Good  evening,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Israel  Davis. 

"They  heard  his  cab-wheels  )=crunch  the  gravel,  and  then 
Marrable  looked  at  his  son. 

" '  It  was  my  fault,  Harry.     1  should  never  have  allowed  you 
come  in  contact  with  that  scoundrel.      He  is  enough  lo  corrupt 
any  one,' 

"  Harry  Marrable  suffered  the  excuse  to  be  made,  and  left  the 
sick-room  with  stern  promise  of  repentance  and  amendment.  On 
his  way  he  met  Keturah,  cloaked  and  hooded. 

" '  Oh,  Mr,  Harry,  tell  me,'  cried  she,  '  did  you  know  anj-thing?^i 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

"  '  When  you  spoke  to  me  last  night  about  my  husband. 
sent  for  me.' 

"  '  The  deuce  he  has  ! ' 

"  '  A  cab's  come  to  fetch  me.     I  have  seen  the  mistress, 
going  at  once.     Tell  me,  Mr.  Harry,  is  he  sick  or  well  ? ' 

'"How  should  I  know,   Ketty,'  said  the  young  man,  fearful 
betraying  himself.     '  He  can't  be  ill  if  he  has  sent  for  you.     Go  and' 
make  it  up  with  him.' 

"  '  No,  I'll  never  do  that,'  said  Keturah,  her  anger  rising.  '  ni 
see  him,  and  tell  him  my  opinion  o'  hira,  as  I  vowed  I  would  do." 

"The  cab  which  had  been  sent  for  Mrs,  Harris  was  not  a 
handsome  vehicle.  The  wheels  were  disagreeably  loose,  the  iron 
step  was  bent  and  twisted,  the  cushions  were  mouldy,  the  larpauliik 
hood  ragged  and  insufficient.     The  conduct  of  the  driver, 
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not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.    He  was  a  large,  loose  man, 
iridi  a  white  nose  and  a  mottled  face.    His  enemies  said  that  he 
1^  fank  so  much  brandy  that  his  nose  had  paned  through  the  red 

3 t  and  achieved  a  white  heat  He  wore  a  flapping  Yankee  hat, 
drove  at  a  great  pace,  shouting. 

"SoraiMd  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ncketty  vehicle  was 
ikUed  through  space,  that'  it  was  not  until  the  panting  horse  dropped 
■toagntteful  walk  at  Prince's  Bridge  that  the  poor  old  woman  felt 
kodf  enatded  to  ask  questions. 

"'Who  sent  ye  ?  and  how  Ceut's  Flemington  ? ' 

"'Barney  Wdsher  sent  me,'  returned  white-nose,  'and  it's 
ikot  two  mile.' 

" '  Who's  Barney  Welsher  ? '  asks  Keturah  alarmed. 

"'He  keeps  the  "  Horse  and  Jockey  "  on  the  Flemington  course 
tat  I'm  a  Remington  car,  I  am.  I  cbriven  Joe  Blueitt  and  another 
lUe^  ye  see^  over  there,  ye  see,  when — cck ! — out  comes  Barney, 
indies  "Go  to  Toorak  and  find  Mr.  Marrable's  *ouse,  ask  for  a 
Vii  Harris^  and  tell  'er  'er  'Usban'  wants  'er.  Bring  'er  out  'ere,"  he 
i9%  "and  drive  like  'ell "  he  ses.    Ha'ay !    Gu-u-u-ur ! ' 

"—And  the  banging  and  slamming  of  the  jolting  car  rendered 
father  egplanalion  impossible. 

"Keturah  was  considerably  relieved  when  the  man,  who  had 
Mer ceased  to  howl  at  his  horse,  or  to  thwack  him  violently  with  a 
fahkB  whip,  pulled  up  in  safety  beneath  the  solitary  lamp  of  a 
hidy  public-house,  and  sat  gloomily  waiting  for  Mr.  Welsher  to 
^noge.  At  sight  of  this  worthy  hirer  of  cabs  poor  Keturah  felt  a 
^ui^  terror  seize  her.  Mr.  Welsher  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  a 
P^c  decorated  his  mouth,  and  in  his  left  paw  he  held  a  very  greasy 
'hand' of  cards.  Nevertheless,*  when  he  espied  the  old  woman,  he 
l^ttided  her  out  with  a  solemnity  that — contrasted  with  his  appearance 
•od  evident  pursuit — had  something  bodeful  in  it. 

"'I  heard  that — that  my  husband  was  here,'  said  Keturah. 

"'So  he  is,  marm,'  replied  Mr.  Welsher,  scanning  her  curiously. 
I^alkin.  There's  some  coves  in  the  parlour,  but  don't  mind  them. 
Ave  a  drop  o'  gin  after  your  drive  ?     No  ;  well,  then,  this  way.' 

"The  'coves  in  the  parlour'  were  not  prepossessing.  They 
•^  the  sort  of '  coves '  engendered  in  the  foul  air  of  a  stable  ;  the 
•ort  of  'coves'  to  whom  the  inside  of  a  prison  would  not  be 
^^fiuniliar,  it  might  be  wagered.  In  the  *  parlour'  was  that 
^^^lOBphere  of  oaths  and  brandy,  onions,  cheese,  and  humanity, 
JWch  may  be  found  in  apartments  where  seven  foul-fed,  foul-clothed, 
**l^Douthed  ruffians  have  been  playing  *  euchre '  for  nine  con- 
secutive hours.  The  cleanly  Scotchwoman  drew  her  honest 
Micoats  about  her  and  walked  daintily.  This  was  a  strange  place 
^  where  she  had  been  brought,  yet  she  felt  that  no  harm  was  meant. 
*fr.  Welsher  politely  aided  her  entrance,  by  saying,  *  Now,  then, 
"^^  room  there.  Blarst  yer,  make  room.'  I'he  terms  in  which  the 
*^<piC8t  was  couched  were  not  elegant,  but  they  were  intelligible, 
^  Keturah  felt  that  the  sentence  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the 
Oiliest  politeness. 
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"  She  passed  through  the  unsavoury  crowd  and  entered  a  loom  ■ 
beyond  the  adjoining  passage.     Something  was  lying  on  a  bed  there. 
Something  bound  up.     Something  which  had  candles  burning  at  its 
bedside,  and  a  cup  of  water  within  reach  of  the  hand  it  could  not 
move.     Something  which  Keturah  Harris  would  have  taken  for  sj 
corpse,  but  for  the  great  black  eloquent  eyes  of  it,  which  gazed  at  h 
with  all  the  dumb  agony  of  a  dying  dog. 

"  Revenge  melted  into  air. 

"  '  Geordie  !  my  bairn  !  Geordie,  my  ;o  ! ' 

"Mr.  Welsher  reverently  damned  his  sou!,  and  shut  the  dot 
for  the  old  faithful  wife  was  on  her  knees  at  her  husband's  bedside. 


"  But  what  became  of  Israel  Davis  ?  " 

"Who  knows.     He  made  good  terms  with  the  Marrables  amSj 
left  the  colony — it  is  rumoured  for  America.     But  a  man  of  I 
ability  could  get  on  anywhere." 

■'And  now  tell  us  the  end  of  Mrs.  Harris." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  this,  that  her  story  is  true  from  beginning^ 
to  end.      Mrs,  Harris  is  a  'charwoman.'     She  comes  and  washes 
stairs  and  so  on  at  my  house.     When  she  gets  her  miserable  wage, 
she   goes  home — to    a    wretched   little  house  in  a  ixwr  Melbourne 
suburb.     In  that  house,   there  is  a  paralyzed  and  helpless  man  who  ^ 
has  not  yet  reached  middle-age.     He  is  her  husband.     She  experu 
her  earnings  in  buying  him   nourishing  food,  and  paying  a  child  U 
'  mind  him  '  when  she  is  away.     SAr  lives  on  scraps  and  pieces,  anV 
broken  victual,     i/e  has  brandy  and  tobacco.     .\ye,  I've  seen  the 
woman  /lo/ii  the  pife  to  the  speechless  lips  of  the  poor  blackguard 
while  he  pulled  at  it  I  " 

"  Ah  1  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetr)'  in  the  lives  of  some  v 
unpoetical-looking  people,  isn't  there  ?  " 
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CKTOWNissituated,  tike  all  up-country  townships,  on  the 
iks  of  something  that  is  a  flood  in  winter  and  a  mud-hole  in 
For  general  purposes  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
called  the  something  a  river,  and  those  intelligent  land  surveyors  that 
mark  "  agricultural  areas  "  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  had  given 
the  river  a  very  grand  name  indeed. 

The  Pollywog  Creek,  or  as  it  was  marked  on  ihe  maps,  the 
Great  Glimmera,  took  its  rise  somewhere  about  Bowiby's  Gap, 
snd  after  constructing  a  natural  sheepwash  for  Bowlby,  terminated  in 
a  swamp,  which  was  courteously  termed  Lake  Ijndowne.  No  man 
had  ever  seen  Lake  Landowne  but  once,  and  that  was  during  a  flood, 
but  Lake  I^ndowne  ihe  place  was  called,  and  Lake  Ijindowne  it 
remained  :  reeds,  tussocks,  and  brindled  bullocks'  backs  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  There  was  a  legend  afloat  in  Bullocktown, 
that  an  unhappy  new-comer  from  Little  Britain  had  once  purchased 
Lake  Landowne  from  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  buildmg 
a  summer  residence  on  its  hanks,  and  becoming  a  landed  proprietor. 
The  first  view  of  his  estate,  however,  as  seen  from  the  hood  of  a 
partially  submerged  buggj',  diverted  his  ambition  to  brandy  and  water, 
and  having  drunk  hard  for  a  week  at  the  "  Three  Posts,"  he  returned 
into  his  original  obscurity  by  the  first  Cobb's  coach  driver  that  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  him. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  I  only  know  that  a 
peculiarly  soapy  jiart  on  the  edge  of  the  "  lake "  was  knowTi  as 
"Srouggins'  Hole,"  by  reason  of  Smuggins,  the  landed  proprietor, 
having  been  fished  therefrom  at  an  early  period  of  his  aforesaicL 
landed  proprietorshij). 

However,  any  iippattial  observer  in  the  summer  months 
could  see  Spot  and  Toby  and  Punch,  and  the  rest  of  the  station 
bullocks,  feeding  hard  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  if,  after 
that,  he  chose  to  make  observations,  nobody  minded  him.  Mr. 
Rapersole,  the  bootmaker,  and  correspondent  of  the  Quarlzboiough 
ChronieU,  had  a  map  in  his  back  parlour,  with  Lake  Landowne 
in  the  biggest  of  possible  print  on  it,  and  that  was  quite  enough  for 
Bullocktown.  Impertinent  strangers  are— locally  speaking^ihe  ruin 
of  a  township. 

There  was  a  church  in  Bullocktown,  and  there  were  also  three 
public-houses.  It  is  not  for  me  to  make  unpleasant  comments,  but  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  minister  vowed  that  the  place  wasn't  worth 
btjggy-hire,  and  that  the  publicans  were  making  fortunes.     Perhaps 
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this  was  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  tJistrict — in  up-coumrj" 
tiJwnships  most  evils  (including  floods)  are  said  to  arise  from  this 
cause — and  could  in  time  have  been  remedied.  I  am  afraid  that 
religion,  as  an  art,  was  not  cultivated  much  in  Bullocktown.  The 
seed  sown  there  was  a  little  mixed  in  character.  One  week  you  had  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  the  next  a  Hardshell  Baptist,  and  the  next 
an  Irvingite  or  a  Southcottian.  To  do  the  inhabitants  justice,  they 
endeavoured  very  hard  to  learn  the  ins  and  nuts  of  the  business,  bui 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  succeeded.  As  Wallaby  O'ck 
observed  one  day,  "  When  you  run  a  lot  of  paddocked  sheep  inta  t^ 
race,  what's  the  good  o'  sticking  half-a-dozen  fellers  at  the  gate?i 
The  poor  beggars  don't  know  which  way  to  run  !  "  The  township 
being  on  a  main  road,  and  not  owning  a  resident  parson,  all  sorts 
of  strange  preachers  set  up  their  tents  there.  It  was  considered  a 
point  of  honour  for  all  travelling  clergymen  ("  bush  parsons,"  the 
BuUocktownians  called  them)  to  give  an  evening  at  the  "  brick 
edifice."  Indeed,  Tom  Trowbridge,  the  publican  (who  owned  the 
land  on  which  the  " edifice "  was  built),  said  that  it  was  "only  fair 
to  take  turn  about,  one  down  t'other  come  on,  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour,"  but,  then,  Tom  was  a  heathen,  and  had  been  a  prize-figbter. 
I  think  that  of  all  the  many  "preachments"  the  inhabitants  su/Tered, 
the  teetotal  abstinence  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  The 
"  edifice  "  was  crowded,  and  Trowbridge,  vowing  that  the  teetotaler 
was  a  trump,  and  had  during  the  two  hours  he  had  been  in  his 
house  drunk  gingerbeer  enough  to  burst  a  gasometer,  occupied  the 
front  pew  in  all  the  heroic  agony  of  a  dean  shirt  and  collar.  The 
lecture  was  most  impressive,  'i'om  wept  with  mingled  remorse  and 
whisky,  and  they  say  that  the  carouse  which  took  place  in  his  back- 
bar  after  the  pledge  was  signed  was  the  biggest  that  had  been  known 
in  Bullocktown  since  the  diggings.  The  lecturer  invited  everybody 
to  sign,  and  I  believe  that  everybody  did.  "  Roll  up,  you  i>oor  lost 
lambs."  he  cried,  "  and  seal  your  blessed  souls  to  abstinence  '. ''  He 
did  not  explain  what  "abstinence"  meant,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  his  hearers  thought  it  a  peculiar  sort  of 
peppermint-bitters,  invigorating  and  stimulating  beyond  the  average. 
of  such  concoctions. 

The  effect,  however,  was  immense.  The  lambs  signed  to  i 
wether,  and  where  they  could  not  sign,  made  their  marks.  The 
display  of  ignorance  of  the  miserable  art  of  writing  nearly  rivalled 
that  shown  at  a  general  election.  As  the  lecturer  said  afterwards, 
over  a  pint  of  warm  orange-water  in  the  bar-pailour,  "  It  was  a 
blessed  time,"  and  Mrs.  Mumford,  of  the  Pound,  volunteered  to 
take  her  "dying  oath"  (whatever  that  might  be)  that  Jerry  had 
never  been  so  "loving  drunk"  in  all  his  life  before.  Billy,  the 
blackfellow,  came  up  to  the  homestead  two  days  afterwards,  gaping 
like  a  black  earthquake,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  taken  "big, 
fellow  pledge,  big  one  square-bottle  that  feller,"  and  fell  "berryt 
bad."  M'Killop,  the  overseer,  gave  him  three  packets  of  Epson, 
salts,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  creek  with  a  pannikin.  Strange 
to  say,  he  recovered.  , 
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IS  not  often  that  we  had  atnusement  of  this  sort  in 
Bullocktown.  Except  at  shearing  time,  when  the  "hands"  knocked 
down  their  cheques  (and  never  picked  them  up  again),  gaiety  was 
scarce.  Steady  drinking  at  the  "  Royal  Cobb,"  and  a  dance  at 
"  Trowbridge's  "  were  the  two  excitements.  The  latter  soon  palled 
upon  the  palale,  for,  at  the  time  of  which  1  write,  there  were  but 
five  women  in  the  township,  three  of  whom  were  aged,  or  as 
Wallaby  said,  "  broken-mouthed  crawlers,  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  culling "  The  other  two  were  daughters  of  old  Trowbridge, 
and  could  cut  out  a  refractory  bullock  with  the  best  stockman 
on  the  plains.  But  what  were  two  among  so  many  ?  I  have 
seen  fifteen  couples  stand  up  in  "  Trowbridge's "  to  the  "Cruiskeen 
Lawn,"  and  dance  a  mild  polka,  gyrating  round  each  other  like 
intelligent  weathercocks. 

The  stationary  dance  of  the  bush-hand  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
thing,  Two  sheepish,  grinning,  blushing  stockmen  grip  each  other's 
elbows,  and  solemnly  twirl  to  the  music  of  their  loose  spurs.  They 
don't  "  dance,"  they  simply  twiri,  with  a  rocking  motion  like  that  of  an 
intoxicated  teetotum,  and  occasionally  shout  to  relieve  their  feelings. 
If  the  "Cruiskeen  Lawn"  had  been  the  "Old  Hundredth,"  ihey  could 
not  have  looked  more  melancholy.  Moreover,  I  think  that  to  treat  a 
hornpipe  as  a  religious  ceremony  is  a  mistake.  The  entertainment 
was  varied  with  a  free  fight  for  the  hands  of  the  Misses  Trowbridge. 
One  of  these  liberal  measures  was  passed  every  ten  minutes  or  so, 
Trowbridge  standing  in  the  background,  waiting  to  pick  up  the  man 
with  the  most  money.  .\s  a  study  of  human  nature  the  scene  was 
interesting,  as  a  provocative  to  reckless  hilarity  it  was  not  eminently 
^  (ucce.ssful. 

The  other  public-houses  were  much  of  the  same  stamp.  The 
township  was  a  sort  of  rule  of  three  sum  in  alcohol.  As  the  "  Royal 
Cobb  "  was  to  "Trowbridge's,"  so  was  "Trowbridge's  "  to  the  "Three 
Posts,"  or  you  might  work  it  the  other  way.  As  the  "  Three  Posts '' 
was  to  "Trowbridge's,"  so  was  "Trowbridge's"  to  the  "Royal  (iobb." 
The  result  was  always  the  same — a  shilling  a  nobbier.     True,  that 

i"  Trowbridge's  "  did  not  "lamb  down"  so  well  as  the  "Three  Posts," 
but  then  the  "  Three  Posts  "  put  fig  tobacco  m  its  brandy  casks,  and 
"  Trowbridge's  "  did  not  do  that.  True,  that  the  coach  stopped  at 
the  "  Royal  Cobb,"  but  then  the  "  Royal  Cobb  "  had  no  daughters, 
And  some  passengers  preferred  to  lake  their  cut  off  the  joint  at 
"Trowbridge's."  Providence— mindful  ol  Mr.  Emerson's  doctrine  of 
compensation — equalised  conditions  even  in  Bullocktown. 

The  "Royal  Cobb"  was  perhaps  the  best  house.  Before 
Coppinger  bought  the  place,  it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Longbow,  a  tall,  thin, 
one-eyed,  and  eminently  genteel  man,  who  was  always  smoking.  He 
was  a  capital  host,  a  shrewd  man  of  the  woild,  and  a  handy  shot  with 
a  duck  gun.  No  one  knew  what  he  had  l>een,  and  no  one  could  with 
any  certainty  predict  what  he  might  be.  He  shot  birds,  stufi'ed  beasts, 
discovered  mines,  set  legs,  played  the  violin,  and  was  "  up  *'  in  the 
Land  Act.  He  was  a  universal  genius,  in  fact,  and  had  but  one 
k  bull.     His  vernciiy  was  loo  small  for  his  imagination. 
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It  was  useless  to  argue  with  Longbow.  He  was  '■  all  ihere,"  no  ' 
matter  where  you  might  be.  The  Derby'  He  had  lost  fifty  thou, 
in  Musjid's  year.  Ths  interior  of  Africa  !  He  had  lived  there  for 
months,  and  spoke  gorillese  like  a  native.  Dr.  Livingstone  !  They 
had  slept  all  night  with  but  an  ant-hill  between  them.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  !  He  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  called  him 
"  Arthur  "  lor  years.  I  shall  never  forget  one  pathetic  evening,  when, 
after  much  unlimited  loo,  and  some  considerably  hot  whisky.  Longbow 
told  me  of  his  troubles.  "Beastly  colony  !  "  he  said,  "  beastly  !  Why 
my  dear  boy,  when  I  was  leaving;— but  there,  never  mind,  Buckingham 
and  Chandos  was  right.  Never  mind  what  they  may  say.  Sir, 
Buckingham  and  Chandos  was  right  as  the  mail."  1  replied  that  from 
the  reports  I  had  read  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  1  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious. 
Upon  which  Longbow  favoured  me  with  a  history  of  B.  and  C.  lending 
him  ;£2o,ooo  on  his  note  of  hand,  and  borrowing  his  dress  waistcoat 
to  dance  at  Rosherville  Gardens.  Before  I  left  he  volunteered  t& 
produce — some  day  when  I  wasn't  busy — the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
autograph  letter,  containing  the  celebrated  recipe  for  devilled  mush- 
rooms, with  a  plan  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  drawn  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  he  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  him  until  he  told  me  how 
Her  Majesty  had  said,  "  Longbow,  old  man,  sorry  to  lose  you,  but 
Australia's  a  fine  place.  CiO  in  and  win,  ray  boy,  and  chance  the 
ducks  1"  This  last  story  was  quite  Impressive,  more  especially  as- 
Longbow  acted  the  scene  between  himself  and  Her  Majesty,  and — 
making  the  whisky-bottle  take  the  place  of  the  r>uchess  of 
Sutherland — alternated  parts  with  himself  as  poor  Jack  longbow, 
and  himself  as  the  first  lord  in  "-ailing,  crying,  "  Damme,  Jack,  come 
out  o'  that ;  she's  going  to  cry,  you  villain  ! "  I  listened  with, 
approving  patience,  and  never  smiled  until  the  very  end  of  the  story, 
where  Longbow  rushed  frantically  from  the  Presence,  and  knocked 
A,  Saxe  Gotha  head  over  heels  into  the  brand  new  coal-scuttle  on  the 

landingl    "Oh!  those  were  the  days  !     1) the  colony,  and  pass- 

the  whisky ! " 

Opposite  the  "  Royal  Cobb  "  was  the  schoothouse.  It  had  four 
scholars,  and  the  master  was  paid  by  results.  He  used  to  drink  a 
large  quantity  of  rum  (to  settle  any  symptoms  of  indigestion,  arising 
from  his  plethora  of  funds,  I  suppose),  and  was  always  appealed  to  otl 
matters  of  quotation.  He  was  a  very  old  man  with  a  very  red  nose, 
and  "had  been  a  gentleman."  There  was  never  an  up^;ountry 
township  yet  that  had  not  some  such  melancholy  waif  and  stray  In  it. 

When  the  schoolmaster  got  very  drunk  indeed,  he  would  q 
Aristophanes,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  put  Flash  Harr 
song— 


into  Horatian  alcalcs.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Visiimg  Inspectorl 
because  he  (the  V.  I.)  said  that  wigs  were  not  worn  by  the  ancient^f 
and  our   broken  down  gentleman  put  him  into   his  purgation   ' 
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^fte  case  of  Astyages  as  given  by  Xenophon.  He  confessed  after- 
wards that  setting  your  superiors  right  on  matters  of  quotation  is 
not  politic,  and  that  he  wished  he  had  iet  it  alone.  He  was  from 
Dublin  University.  How  is  it  that  the  wittiest  talkers,  the  most 
brilliant  classics,  and  the  most  irreclaimable  drunkards,  all  used  to 
come  from  Dublin  University  ? 

There  was  a  Post-office  in  Bullocktown,  kept,  if  a  post-oftice  can 
be  kept,  by  Mr.  Rapersole  aforesaid,  who  was  regarded  as  quite  a 
literary  genius  by  the  bullock-drivers.  Mr.  R.  "corresponded  for 
tiie  paper" — //if  paper— and  would  lofiily  crush  anybody  who  gave 
him  cause  of  olTence.  If  Rapersole  lost  a  chicken  or  missed  a  pig, 
the  world  was  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  the  Paper.  Rapersole,  however, 
did  not  affect  writing  so  much  as  speaking.  "The  platform  for  mei" 
he  would  say,  as  though  the  platform  were  a  sort  of  untamed  fiery 
steed,  and  he  a  rough-rider.  However,  nobody  came  forward  with 
the  article,  and  he  did  not  "show,"  It  was  generally  believed  in 
Bullocktown,  however,  that  if  Rapersole  once  got  his  platform,  the 
might  consider  itself  reformed  without  further  trouble. 


JHE   mining  township  of    fJruinbler's  Gully  is  silualed   aboi 
twelve  miles  from  Bullock  town. 

There  are  various  ways  of  approaching  Grumbler's  Gully.  If 
you  happen  to  be  a  commercial  traveller,  for  instance,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs,  Gin  and  Bitters,  and  temporary  owner  of  a  glittering 
buggy  and  trotting  mare,  you  would  most  likely  take  a  tour  by  way  of 
Killarney,  Jerusalem,  Kenilworth,  Blair  Athole,  St.  Petersburg, 
Maimaitoora,  Lucky  Woman's,  and  Rowdy  Flat,  thus  swooping  upon 
Grumbler's  Gully  by  way  of  Breakylcg,  Spicersville,  Bangatoora,-and 
BuUocktown.  If  you  were  a  squatter  residing  at  Glengelder,  The 
Rocks,  or  Vancluse,  you  would  ride  across  the  Lonely  Plains,  down 
by  Melancholy  Swamp  and  Murderer's  Flat,  until  you  rea^, 
Jack-a-dandy,  where,  as  everyone  knows,  the  track  forks  to  Milfordi 
Haven  and  St.  Omeo. 

If  you  were  a  Ballarat  sharebroker,  and  wanted  to  have  a  look  at 
the  reefs  on  the  road,  you  would  turn  off  at  Hell's  Hole,  and  making 
for  Old  Moke's,  borrow  a  horse,  and  ride  on  to  the  Hanging 
Rock,  midway  between  Kororoot  and  Jefferson's  Lead,  this 
course  taking  you  into  the  heart  of  the  reefing  country.  Vou  could 
jog  easily  from  Salted  Claim  'to  Ballyrafferty,  Dufferstown,  and 
MoonliRhl  Reefs,  calling  at  the  CIreat  Eastern,  and  entering  Grumbler's 
Gully  from  the  north  by  way  of  the  Good-raorning-Bob  Ranges  and 
Schnilflehaustein. 

The  first  impression  of  Grumbler's  Gully  is,  I  confess,  not 
cheering  one.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Caxton  who  replied  when  ask* 
what  he  thought  of  his  new-born  infant,  "  It  is  very  red. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  Grumbler's  Gully.  It  is  very  red. 
Long  before  you  get  to  it  you  are  covered  with  dust  that  looks  and 
feels  like  finely- powdered  bricks.  The  haggard  gum-lrecs  by  the 
roadside — if  you  can  call  it  rightly  a  roadside — are  covered  with  this 
red  powder.  The  white  near  leader  seems  stained  with  bloody 
sweat,  and  the  slices  of  bark  that,  as  you  approach  the  town,  fringe 
the  track,  look  as  though  they  were  lumps  of  red  putty,  drying  and 
crumbling  in  the  sun.  On  turning  the  corner.  Grumbler's  Gully  is 
below  as  a  long,  straggling  street,  under  a  red  hill  that  overlooks  a  red 
expanse  of  mud  flecked  with  pools  of  red  water,  and  bristling  wirti 
mounds,  shaft-sheds,  and  wooden  engine-houses.  The  sun  is  sinking 
behind  yonder  mighty  range,  under  whose  brow  stretches  that  belt  (rf 
scrub,  and  marsh,  and  crag  that  meets  the  mallee  wilderness,  and 
minor  mountains  rise  up  all  around  us.  Grumbler's  Gully  is  shaped 
like  a  shoe  with  a  lump  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
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SSbeny's  is  bat  a  voodi 

Ihe  inmate  of  BilbeiTj's  can  hear  his  right-hand  neighbour  dean  his 

teeth,  and  can  trace  die  Taiioas  stages  of  his  len-h^nd  neighbour 

fioing  to  bed-^conunendng  with  the  scnzchmg  of  a  safety  rnatA^,  and 

^Qdiiig  with  the  clatter  of  hastily  deposited  boots.     Ulien  the  County 

Omit  sits  at  Gnunbler's  Golly,  and  the  Judge.  Crown  Prosecutor, 

^Qd  others  put  op  there,  it  is  notorious  that  Bilberry  is  driven  politely 

^^Uitic  by  his  eflbrts  to  put  ^Ir.  Mountain,  who  snores  like  the  aaion 

^  a  circular  saw,  in  some  room  where  his  slumber  will  not  be  the 

^^se  of   wakefulness  in    others.       It    is    even    reported    that    a 

^distinguished  barrister,  after  plugging  his  ears  in  vain,  was  compelled 

^^  sultry  night  to  take  his  blankets  and  "  coil"  on  the  wood  heap  in 

^•tfer  to  escape  from  the  roaring  of  Mr.  Mountain's  fitful  diapason. 

^myself,  tossing  in  agony  three  rooms  off,   have  been  enabled 

^^accuratdy  follow  the  breathing  of  that  worthy  man,  and  to  trace 

*^^  the  grunt  swells  into  a  rumble,  the  rumble  reaches  a  harsh, 

'S'lting  sound,  which  broadens  into  the    circular   saw   movement, 

^tfl  gbisses  ring,  roofs  shake,  and  the  terrified  listener,  convinced 

^^at  in  another  instant   Mountain  must  either  suffocate  or  burst, 

*^tixs  with  relief  the  terrific  blast  softened  to  a  strangled  whistle. 
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and  linally  die  away  in  a  soothing  murmur,  full  of  deceitful  promises  | 
of  silence.  I 

Noiv  at  Polwheal's  you  have  none  of  this  annoyance,  but  then  | 
Polwhears  liquor  is  not  so  good,  and  his  table  is  not  so  well  kepL 
Now,  often  with  the  thermomeier  at  loc,  have  I  shuddered  at  a 
smoking  red  lump  of  boiled  beef,  with  Polwheal  in  a  violent 
perspiration  looming  above  in  a  cloud  of  greasy  steam !  But 
Polwheal  has  his  patrons,  and  many  a  jorum  of  whisky  hot  hat 
been  consumed  in  that  big  parlour,  where  I  he  Quarizfiotriugh 
Chronidt  of  the  week  before  last  lies  perpetually  on  the  table.  Then 
there  is  "  Bosk-eyed  Harry's,"  where  the  "  boys  "  dance,  and  where  a 
young  lady,  known  to  fame  as  the  "  Chestnut  Filly,"  was  wont  lo 
dispense  the  wine  cup.  Also  Mr.  Corkison's,  called  "Boss"  Corkison, 
who  dressed  elaborately  in  what  he  imagined  lo  be  the  height  rf 
Melbourne  fashion,  owned  half  the  Anteloiie  Reef,  and  couldn't 
write  his  own  name.  "  Boss  "  was  an  ingenious  feilow,  however,  and 
wishing  to  draw  a  cheque  would  say  to  any  respectable  stranger, 
"Morning,  sir!  A  warm  day!  Have  a  drink,  sir!  Me  name's 
Corkison!  Phillip,  a  little  hard  stuff!  Me  hand  shakes,  sir!  Up 
last  night  with  a  few  roaring  dogs  drinking  hot  whisky.  Hot  whisky 
is  the  devil,  sir."  Upon  the  stranger  drinking,  and  strangers  were  not 
often  backward  in  accejning  hospitality,  "Boss"  would  pull  from  his 
fashionable  pocket-book  a  fat  cheque-book,  and  would  insinuatingly  , 
say,  "  Sir,  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  draw  a  chick,  for  me  (be  alwaya  . 
spoke  of  chicks)  for  ;^io,  sir.  Jeremiah  Corkison.  I  will  touch  the' I 
pen.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you.''  If  the  stranger  was  deceived  by  * 
this  subterfuge,  "  Boss"  would  waylay  him  for  days,  with  the  "  chicks"  ' 
gelling  bigger  and  bigger,  and  his  band  getting  shakier  and  more 
shaky.  I  may  mention  Tom  Puffs'  store,  where  one  drank  Hennessy 
in  tin  tots,  and  played  loo  in  the  back  parlour ;  and  the  great  Irish 
house,  where  you  got  nothing  but  Irish  whisky  and  patrioti.sm. 
have  no  lime  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  "  Morning  Star,"' the  I 
"Reefer's  Joy,"  the  ''Rough  and  Ready,"  or  the  twenty  other  J 
places  of  resort. 

Leaving  hotels  for  awhile,  let  us  walk  down  Main  Street.  I 
Society  in  Grumbler's  tluUy  is  very  mixed.  I  suppose  that  the  rich  I 
squatters  who  live  round  about  consider  themselves  at  the  top^ 
of  the  tree,  while  the  resident  police-magistrate,  the  resident  ' 
barrister,  the  Church  of  England  clergyman,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  managers  of  the  banks  sit  on  the  big  limbs — leaving 
the  solicitors,  rich  storekeepers,  and  owners  of  claims  to  roost  on  the 
lower  branches,  and  the  working  miners,  &c.,  to  creep  into  the  holet  J 
in  the  bare  ground.  Of  course  the  place  is  eaten  up  with  scandal  1 
and  saturated  with  petty  jealousy.  The  Church  of  England  clergy- 1 
man  will  not  speak  to  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  both  have  sworBj 
eternal  enmity  lo  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  wife  of  the4 
resident  magistrate,  and  the  wives  of  the  bank  managers,  dont;! 
recognise  the  wives  of  the  solicitors.  If  you  call  on  Mr*  J 
M'Kirldncroft  she  will  tell  you — after  you  have  heard  how  difficult  it  i>  * 
lo  get  servants,  and  that  there  had  been  no  water  in  the  tank  for  t 
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days — thai  shocking  story,  though,  remember,  only  a  rumour,  of 
Mrs.  Paittidge  and  Mr.  Quail^from  Melbourne,  and  how  Mrs. 
Partridge  threw  a  glass  of  hrandy-and -water  over  Mr.  Quail,  and  how 
Mr.  Qfail  went  into  Mr.  Pounce's  office  and  cried  like  a  child,  with 
his  head  on  a  bundle  of  mining  leases. 

If  you  call  on  Mrs.  Ponlifex,  she  will  inform  you^after  you  have 
heard  that  there  has  been  no  water  in  the  tank  for  two  days,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  gel  servants — that  Mrs.  M'K.irkincroft's  |)ai«i  was  a 
butcher  at  Rowdy  Flat,  and  that  M'Kirkincroft  himself  made  his 
money  by  keeping  a  public-house  on  the  road  to  Bendigo.  Mrs. 
Partridge  has  a.  very  pretty  history  of  Mrs.  Pontifex's  aunt,  who  came 
out  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Partridge's  cousin,  who  was  quite 
notorious  for  her  flirtations  during  the  voyage ;  and  Mrs.  Partridge, 
who  is  a  vicious,  thin-lipped,  little  dark  woman,  pronounces  the  word 
•■  flirtation  "  as  if  it  included  the  breaking  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment seventy  times  over.  Vou  hear  how  Tom  Twotooih  ran  away 
with  Bessie  Brokenmouth,  and  how  old  Brokenmouth  took  his  entire 
horse,  Alexander  the  Great,  out  of  the  stable  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  galloped  to  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  only  to  find  the  floods 
down  below  Proud's  ferr)',  and  the  roads  impassable.  You  hear  how 
Jack  Bragford  lost  over  j^6oo  to  Dr.  Splint,  and  how  jack  drew  a 
bill  which  was  duly  dishonoured,  thereby  compelHng  poor  Sugman 
Sotomayordesoto,  the  wine  and  spirit  merchant  (who  is  as  generous 
as  becomes  a  man  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  old  Castile),  to 
impoverish  himself  in  order  to  pay  the  money.  There  are  current  in 
<;nimbler's  Gully  marvellous  scandals  respecting  the  parson,  the 
priest,  and  the  police-magistrate — scandals  which,  though  they  are 
visible  lies,  are  nevertheless  eagerly  credited  by  dwellers  round  about. 
There  are  strong- flavoured  stories- — old  jokes  such  as  our  grandfathers 
chuckled  at— told  concerning  the  publicans,  the  miners,  and  the 
borough  councillors  ;  and  a  resident  of  Grumbler's  Gully  would  be 
quite  indignant  if  you  hinted  to  him  that  you  had  "heard  that 
story  before." 

But  come  back  to  Main  Street.  The  architecture  is  decidedly 
irregular.  A  bank  shoulders  a  public-house,  a  wooden  shanly  nestles 
under  the  Ice  of  a  brick  and  iron  store-  Everything  is  desperately 
new,  The  bricks  even  look  but  a  few  days  baked,  and  the  iron  roof 
of  the  Grumbler's  Gully  Emporium  and  Quartzborough  Afagnsin  des 
Moiet  has  not  as  yet  lost  its  virgin  whiteness.  The  red  dust  is 
everywhere  flying  in  blinding  clouds.  The  white  silk  coal  of  "  Boss  " 
Corkison  looking  for  the  stranger  is  powdered  with  it ;  and  the  black 
hat,  vest,  trousers  and  boots  of  Jabez  Hick — Jabez  P.  Hick  he  insists 
on  signing  himself — are  marked  with  red  smudges. 

Mr.  Hick  is  a  very  smart  Yankee  (there  are  one  or  two  in 
Grumbler's  Gully),  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Emporium.  He  has 
also  a  share  in  the  General  Washington  United,  and  has  been  down 
to  the  dam  this  afternoon  to  look  at  the  small  amount  of  water  which 
yet  remains  there.  The  dust  lies  thickly  on  the  hood  of  Mr,  Sallhide's 
buggy,  standing  at  the  doot  ofCopi^eras,  the  ironmonger,  and  ruins  the 
latest  Melbourne  toilcls  of  Mrs.    Partridge  and   Mrs.  Pontifex,  who 
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continue  lo  think  Main  Street  Collins  Street,  and  make  believe  to  shop  I 
there  daily  from  three  to  five.    Thcpeculiarityof  Main  Street  istt  ' 
congmous  newness.   Around  are  solemn,  purple  hills,  with  their  hiddn  J 
mysteries  o(  swam))  and  wilderness  :  and  here,  on  the  backboae  of  I 
this  quartz  ridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  dirty,  dusty,  unsightly  mud-])i[d^  \ 
punched  with  holes,  and  disfigured  with  staring,  yellow  mounds,  ire  \ 
fifty  or  sixty  straggling  wooden,  iron  and  brick  buildings,  in  which  Ute  I 
people  of  ail  ranks  of  society,  of  all  nations,  of  all  opinions,  but  evaj  1 
one  surrounded  with  his  or  her  particular  aureole  of  civilisation,  anil 
playing  the  latest  music,  drinking  the  most   fashionable  brand  of 
brandy,  reading  the  latest  novels,  and  taking  the  most  lively  inteiW 
in  the  election  for  president,  the  J)uke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Spanish 
question,  the   Prussian  war,  and  tfie  apialling  fact   that   oysters  in 
London  are  positively  three  shillings  a  dozen  !     A  coach  thundering 
and  rattling  at  the  heels  of  four  smoking  horses  dtop.s  upon  ihcni 
twice  a  day  out  of  the  bush,  and  the  coachman  delivers  his  mails, 
skims  a  local  paper,  has  a  liquor,  retails  the  latest  joke  (made  in 
Melbourne,   perhaps,  twenty-four  hours  before),  and  then  thunder* 
and  rattles  away  again  through  the  lonely  gum-tree  forest,  until  he 
drops  upon  just  such  another  place,  with  just  such  another  {wpulation. 
at  the  next   quartz  out-cropping  fifty  miles  away.     Amidst  all  thu 
there  is  no  nationality.    The  Frenchman,  German,  and  Englishman  all 
talk  confidently  about  "  going  home,"  and  if  by  any  chance  some  old 
man  with  married  daughters  thinks  he  will  die  in  the  colony,  he  newi~ 
by  any  chance  expresses  a  wish  to  leave  his  bones  in  the  horrib^ 
utilitarian  cemetery  at  (Irumbler's  Gully. 

A  word  about  this  Grumbler's  Gully  Cemeter)-.    It  is  close  to  tl 
hospital,   a  fine  building  containing  fifty   beds,    and    supjNirted   I 
voluntary  contributions ;  and  the  patients  can  see  the  grave  of  the  n 
who  died  yesterday  quite  readily.  Grumbler's  Gully  can  see  n 
why  they  should  not  see  it.   Sickpeople  must  die  sometimes,  of  coucS_ 
In  the  same  spirit  has  the  cemetery  been  built.     It  is  a  sijuare  patd 
of  ground  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  railing.     Everything  spick  a^ 
span  new,  the  railing  not  even  rusted,  the  sordid  red  mounds  not  cvi  ^ 
overgrown  with  grass.      No  tenderness,  no  beauty,  no  association,  no 
admirable  place  to  hold  the  loathly  corpses  that  were  once  human 
beings ;  a  roost  useful  graveyard  and  nothing  more.     Nothing  more: 
save  that  near  these  ugly  red  mounds,  unpolitical,  untaught,  ill-dress   ' 
men  and  women  will  sometimes  linger,  sparing  an  hour  from  t 
commonplace  toil  of  the  practical  place  to  foolishly  weep,  thinking^ 
the  friends  that  are  gone.      The   hideously   excellent   cemetery  f 
Grumbler's  Gully  always  seemed  lo  me  to  realise  the  life  of  the  colol 
— the  siern,  practical,  laborious,  unleisured  life  of  a  young  countiyj 
life  in  which  one  has  no  time  to  think  of  others  until  they  have  |i 
us  and  gone  Home. 

Close  beside  the  hospital  is  the  church,  and  over  against  I 
church   the   chapel,   and  glaring   viciously  at   both  of  them  in 
underbred  way  is  the  meeting-house.   Religion,  or  rather  diflerenc«fl 
religion,    is   a   noted    feature    in    Grumbler's  Gully.      Formerly  1 
inhabitants  might  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  teetotalers  t 
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r^ot;    moL      Thoe  n  a  ddb  caled  tke 
"  at  FdlwhcaTa,  each  Beadxr  of  vIk^  »  pkOgtd 

hot  ''^^  aw*n;»-  the  qnMii-iliiw   iv 

fits  of  "  dOMm  immms  -—bat  of  fale  thea 

Dcen  broken  down,  and  the  town  bow  hoa<t  fiic  sectiL  each  of 

devoot^  bdiefci  m  the  nfchnitr  rnmlraaiiiiiMol  the  other 

There  H  a  Baiid  of  Hope  at  GniBfaler's  Gdf;  KeviK  a  Teat  of 

The  last  has  fidfaa  htfo  sane  disiqpaie  flBce  k 

wandenng  anafytical  1  litwiihi  that  Binks  Brothers,  who 

'  Jooadbben  m  the  thad  d^pee,  and  who  MiifJicd  die 

Fan  tectootal  hqind^  hihitmdljr  pot  isvtj  per  ocbl  ot  pno€  ipint  into 

|ieHaIldnjahCoidiaL  There  was  quite  a  nm  upon  HaDdnjahCoidbd 

lira  few  dajs  after  this  diaoovety.     The  moving  rdigiocis  cWnicm, 

bretcr,  in  Grumbler*!  G11II7  is  a  Mr.  Jack.     Jadk  was  a  cabinets 

laker  when  yet  in  *i^*irti^*K^  and  did  not  get  ^^ called"  tmth\  be  h^ 

ien  twice  insobent    He  was  so  nev  ftandnlencj  the  second  dune 

Ast  it  is  sappooed  that  his  imminent  danger  oonretted  hioL    Jadk  is 

I  daxti  s(|mt^  ydkiw-fiicedy  MaA-tootfaed,  gieasi-fiugcicd  feflow,  with 

a  tremendotis  power  of  adjective,    miien  he  piajs  be  turns  up  his 

9CS  until  hothmg  but  a  thin  rim  of  white  is  visibie,  over  which  the 

Cfdids  quiver  mth  agonizing  fervour.    When  he  pr^  be  is  very 

amsive  to  his  fellow-crcatnre%  and  seems  to  find  intenre  consolation 

in  thinking  everybody  aiomid  him  deceitful,  widced,  and  hard-bcaitedL 

To  hear  him  denounce  this  misersble  world,  jou  would  think  that; 

did  he  suddenly  discover  that  some  people  were  very  hopelul  and 

happy  in  it,  he  would  suffer  intense  paw.     He  tmvds  about  the 

miniUy  ^preaching  the  Word,"*  which  means,  I'm  afraid,  sponging 

on  the  squatter,  and  has  written  a  diary,  *^Jacli^s  Diary^  published 

by  subscription,"  which  sets  forth  his  wanderings   and   adventures. 

Fanniges  IDlc  this  occur  in  that  Christian  work  : — 

**  Nov.  28th. — My  horse  fell  with  me  at  Roaring  Megs  (a  claim  to 
ke  umdersioad^  not  a  lady)^  and  I  could  not  get  him  to  rise.  After 
pcddng  him  with  sharp  sticks  for  some  time  in  vain,  I  bethought  me 
of  lighting  a  fire  beneath  the  beast ;  this  roused  him,  and  I  lifted  up 
my  heart  m  prayer. — Isaiah  xix.  22." 

^  Nov.  29^1. — Came  to  Bachelor  Plains,  and  put  up  at  the  home 
statioiL  The  overseer,  an  intelligent  young  man,  put  my  horse  into 
the  stable  and  gave  him  some  oats,  the  which  he  had  not  tasted  for 
many  months.  In  the  evening,  after  an  excellent  repast,  I  ventured 
to  commune  in  prayer,  but  the  overseer  pulled  out  a  pipe,  and  began 
to  play  euker  with  a  friend.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  them  of  the  awful 
position  in  which  they  stood,  and  upon  their  still  continuing  to  gamble, 
to  curse  them  both  solemnly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'' 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Jack  is  not  averse  to  a  little 
blaqphemy.  He  b  a  self-seeking,  cunning  dog,  who  is  fit  for 
notihing  but  the  vocation  he  follows,  viz. : — that  of  *'  entering  widows* 
houses^  and  for  a  pittance  making  long  prayers."  Yet  he  has  a  large 
foDowing,  and  crowds  the  chapel  when  he  preaches.  The  result  is 
that  all  the  rationalistic-going  men  in  the  township,  and  there  are 
some  half-a-dozen,  disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  and  vulgarity  of  this 
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untaught  preacher,  have  come  to  consider  all  clergymen  knaves  or^ 
fools,  and  to  despise  all  religion. 

These  enlightened  persons  hold  meetings  at  the  "  Morning  Star 
Hotel,"'  and  settle  the  universe  quhe  comfortably.  They  are  especially 
great  at  such  trifling  subjects  as  "The  Cause  of  PoveTty,*'  "Our 
Social  Relations,"  "The  Origin  of  Species,""  Is  Polygamy  or  Polyandry 
best  calculated  to  insure  the  Happiness  of  the  Human  Race,"' 
"Whence  do  we  come,"  "Whither  do  we  go,"  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
Grumbler's  Gully  was  at  one  lime  denounced  by  the  opposition 
(Baker's  Flat)  journal  as  having  dangerous  tendencies  to  pure 
Buddhism.  The  local  paper,  however,  retorted  with  some  ingenuity, 
that  the  Baker's  Flats  were  already  far  gone  in  the  pernicious 
doctrines  of  Fo,  and  that  it  was  well  known  that  Hang  Fat,  the 
Chinese  interpreter,  held  nightly  "  siances ''  in  order  to  expound  the 
teaching  of  Confucius. 

A  word  about  the  local  literature.  The  Quarlsborough  Chroniele 
and  Grumbler's  Gully  Gasette  is  like  all  other  country  newspapers — 
whatever  its  editor  chooses  to  make  it.  Local  news  is  scare.  Arrival 
qf  telegrams,  a  borough  council  riot,  or  two  police-court  cases,  will  not 
make  a  paper,  and  the  leading  article  on  alluvial  diggings,  Mr.  Pagrag's 
speech  on  the  Budget,  Mr.  Bobtail's  proposition  for  levelling  the 
Gippsland  Ranges  to  fill  up  the  Sandridge  lagoon,  or  what  not,  or  a 
written  "cuttings"  become  things  of  necessity,  and  Daw,  the  editor  ■ 
"cuts  "  remarkably  well. 

Daw  is  a  capital  amateur  actor,   and  a  smart  journalist, 
leaders  can  be  good  if  he  likes  to  put  his  heart  into  his  work,  and^ 
every  now  and  then  a  quaint  original  sketch  or  pathetic  story  gives>fl 
Grumbler's  Gully  a  fill-up.      Daw  writes  about  four  columns  a  daTtT 
and   is  paid   ^250  a    year.      His  friends  say   he   ought   to    be  laB 
Melbourne,   but   he  is   afraid  to  give  up  a  certainty,  so  he  stay^l 
editing   his    paper   and    narrowing    his    mind,    yearning    for    some 
intellectual  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures.     To  those  who  have 
not  lived  in  a  mining  township  the  utter  dullness    of   Daw's  life  is 
incomprehensible.       There  is   a  complete  lack    of   anything    like 
cultivated  mental  companionship,  and  the  three  or  four  intellects  who 
are  above  the  dead  level  do  their  best  to  reduce  their  exuberant 
»cuteness  by  excess  of  whisky-and -water.     The  club,  the  reading- 
room,  the  [>arliameni,  the  audience  that  testifies  approval  and  appre- 
ciation are  all  found  in  one  place — the  public-house  bar      To  obtain 
a  criticism  or  a  suggestion  one  is  compelled   to  drink  a  nobbier 
of  brand)'.     The  life  of  an  up-country  editor  is  the  life  of  Sisyphus — 
^he  higher  up  the  hill  he  rolls  his  stone,    with  more  violence  docs  it 
tumble  back  upon  him.     "  You  want  an  editor  ?  "  said  a  hopeful  new- 
chum  to  the  lucky  job  printer  who  owned  the  Blanket  Flat  Mercury. 
"  I  have  the  best  testimonials,  and  fiave  written  largely  to  the  English 
Press."      The  man  of  advertisements  scanned  the  proffered  paper. 
"  Clever  1  sober  !  industrious  !     My  good  sir,  you  won't  do  for  mt.    I 
want  a  man  as  is  blazing  drunk  half  his  time,  and  who  can  just  knock 
ciTa  smart  thing  when  I  tell  him."     "  But  who  edits  the  paper?"  thea.'-a 
said  the  applicant.      "  Who  ?"  returned  the  proprietor,  flourishing  h" 
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tdBonoverhishead  iniQdigiuiitssLcnu^:i&ear.~'trrT./d:> :  AZj-:Ki 
luTC  to  do  is  to  correct  the  spellm'.  aac  p=:  in  ibe  p^rKxu^nics  ~  It 
it  remarkable  that  in  this  free  coiost.  -wittre  et^^^jxr  :^  k> 
Dtmendously  equal,  the  Ijnnny  ai  ca&c  :^  cazziei  -.:>  2  p'caitT  ei::ezi: 
ttu  in  any  other  counti}-  on  the  face  at  ibe  a^tb.  M±=  cu=n  zo 
Aodialia  to  get  rich,  and  if  tbcr  don't  ge;  nch  ibev  zo  to  tbt  vzi:.  In 
lldboume  one  can  in  a  meaisute  escape  ibe  o5aisrft  partJiiiiie  of 
Ac  nneducated  wealthy,  but  in  a  micinz  lovnsbip.  viMre  ^die  it 
ndnng  but  a  daring  specula&on,  the  "br'^sl  f^rcc  ctf  :^aocT 
■  tnumj^ant 

But  it  is  time  to  "have  a  drink' — ihe  dik^'  amnseniexa  of  the 
place.  If  we  cannot  imitate  tfaesc  joI]y  dozs  of  reei-owTters.  viio  tjH 
■DO  Polwheal's  at  lo  a.in.,  and  drink  their  war  10  BCbenr's  by  2  p-m.. 
foAing  back  again  to  unlimited  loo  aod  vhkkT-fa:x  b}  susdvar^ 
it  is  perhaps  better  for  us,  but  we  must  ai  a^l  erer^ts  conJonn  l&  the 
Dunen  and  customs. 

To  sum  up  the  jollity  of  Gnunbler's  Gully  in  two  words — 
"What"!  yours?" 
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ER.  JOHN  HARUV,  the  schoolmaster,  was  regarded  with  some 

degree  of  awe  by  the  BuUocktown  folks.     As  a  general  rule, 

BuUocktoivn  stood  in  awe  of  nothing  under  or  over  heaven, 

Slicving  utterly  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  the  propriety  of 

its  own  existence.     But  Mr.  John  Hardy  was  a  human  being  of  a 

type  so  unfamiliar  to  Bullocktovrn,   that   for  once    in   its  life   the 

township  unwillingly  did  reverence. 

The  new  schoolmaster  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  angular  man,  with  a 
mop  of  black  hair,  large  bony  hands,  and  black  melancholy  eyes.  He. 
arrived  by  the  night  coach  with  no  more  property  than  a  small  bag 
sufficed  to  carry,  and  asked  Flash  Harry  if  the  schoolmaster's  house 
was  anywhere  near.  Harry  pointed  with  his  whip  to  the  little  hut 
which,  embowered  in  creepers,  stood  on  the  hill,  and  the  new  comer 
at  once  tramped  away  to  it,  ignoring  with  provoking  complacency 
the  great  business  of  "  liquoring  up "  which  was  the  commercial 
pursuit  of  BuUocktown. 

Nor  was  he  more  sociable  next  day.  Maggie  Burns,  who  was 
"keeping"  the  schoolhouse,  deposed  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  asked  her 
for  a  light,  opened  his  bag,  produced  a  small  book,  and  read  till 
daylight.  Al  daylight  he  had  gone  for  a  walk,  and  returned  laden 
with  plants  and  ferns,  just  in  time  to  open  school.  School  being 
over,  he  went  for  another  walk,  and  did  not  come  back  till  lo  o'clock. 
This  process  of  self-abstraction  from  the  joys  of  BuUocktown  was  at 
Rrst  resented.  It  was  the  custom  that  every  stranger  should  be  made 
free  of  the  place — receive  the  liberty  of  the  city,  so  to  speak — by  at 
least  one  glorious  bout  of  brandy.  Intoxication  in  BuUocktown 
had  become  elevated  into  an  art,  and,  as  with  other  delights  of  a 
sensual  character,  connoisseurs  studied  to  protract  its  enjoyment  as 
long  as  iJossible.  Rumours  were  afloat  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  scholar 
of  eminence,  a  man  of  much  erudition,  whom  "  circum.siances  "  had 
compelled  to  accept  the  apiraintmeni  of  a  common  schoolmaster.  A 
report  filtered  through  the  common  layers  of  society,  as  such  regxirls 
mysteriously  do  filter,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  a  man  well  known  in 
Melbourne,  and  that  his  name  was  not  really  Hardy,  but  something 
else.  Now,  BuUocktown,  the  best-hearted  ]ilace  in  the  universe, 
was  ready  to  receive  this  unfortunate  victim  of  unknown  circumstances 
with  open  arms — was  ready  to  clasp  him  to  its  manly  bosom,  and  to 
initiate  him  into  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  its  profession  of  drinking. 
For  the  proper  reception  of  such  a  stranger,  BuUocktown  was 
prepared  to  tisk  a  present  of  insensibility  and  a  future  of  trembling 
delirium.     Had  it  been  possible  to  set  the  kennels  running  with  red 
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rjne,  and  have  ihe  fountain  in  the  square  spouting  priicubr  sherries, 
Bullocktown  would  have  done  it :  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
there  were  no  kennels,  no  fountain,  no  square,  and  no  red  wine  or 
sherries  (worth  mentioning),  in  Bullocktown.  There  was  no  lack  of 
brandy,  however :  Henessy,  Otard,  and  "  Three  Slat "  were  all  at 
command,  and  brandy  would  have  flowed  like  water  had  the  stranger 
wished  it.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  when 
yir.  Hardy  declared  that  "  he  did  not  drink,"  Bullocktown 
considered  itself  slighted. 

A  sort  of  consultation  was  held  at  Coppinger's  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  this  extremely  unsociable  schoolmaster. 
Fighting  Filz  said  that  not  only  had  Mr.  Hardy  refused  to  drink 
with  him,  but  that  he  had  mildly  but  decidedly  withdrawn  from  his 
company.  Archy  Cameron  said  that  if  he  got  "  Good  day,"  it  was 
much  as  he  did  get ;  for  all  that  his  three  children  were  regular 
,4iiendanis  at  the  schoolhouse;  and  Co])pinger  topped  the  chorus  of 
iplaints  by  relating  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  not  only  declined  to 
lake  of  the  gentle  stimulant  afforded  by  brandy  and  bitters  at 
but  that  he  had  expressed  himself  astonished  at  ihe 
biordinate  consumption  of  grog  by  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  district. 

"  He  flew  into  a  tearing  rage,"'  said  Coppinger,  "  and  declared 
that  drink  was  the  curse  of  the  country.     I  don't  say  that  it  isn't, 

boys,  but  I'm  d d  if  I'll  allow  any  man  to  say  so  in  my  bar  !" 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hardy  should  be  sent  lo  Coventry. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  this  decision  in  the  least  ; 
io  fact,  his  punishment  seemed  rather  to  amuse  him. 

One  creature  in  the  township,  however,  did  not  partake  of  the 
leral  feeling.  Rose  Melliship,  the  daughter  of  old  Melliship,  of 
Sawpits,  openly  said  that  the  conduct  of  Bullocktown  was 
mean  and  ridiculous."  Now,  had  anyone  but  Rose  said  this, 
Bullocktown,  with  its  Widow  Grip  at  the  head  of  it,  would  have 
arisen  like  one  woman,  and  lorn  her  to  pieces;  but  Rose  was 
privileged.  It  was  known  in  Bullocktown  that  old  Melliship  had 
"married  a  lady,"  and  this  fact  constituted  the  pale,  quiet  girl 
the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  Hltle  State.  Nothing  that  Rose 
Melliship  did  could  be  anything  but  right ;  anything  she  said 
was  received  with  the  respect  due  to  a  (Queen's  speech  ere  yet  Prime 
Ministers  had  acquired  the  art  of  writing.  Rose  Melliship  herself 
did  not  disdain  this  humble  homage.  Whatever  her  parentage  may 
have  been,  it  was  certain  she  owned  a  large  share  of  that  grace  and 
intelligence  which  are  presumed  to  belong  entirely  to  the  aristocracy. 
Rose  Melliship,  taught  at  a  common  school,  wiih  a  few  books,  with 
no  companions  of  similar  tastes  to  her  own,  grown  lo  womanhood 
among  vulgar  sights  and  sounds,  was— well,  lei  me  put  it  plainly  at 
once — the  one  woman  for  whom  John  Hardy  felt  he  had  all  his 
life  been  seeking. 

I  do  not  know  how  their  courishiii  began  ; — I  fancy  at  some 
accidental  meeting,  at  which  a  word  or  two  on  either  side  gave  token 
to  each  of  symi>athy  with  the  other;  but  no  one  ever  knew.     They 
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met,  talked,  and  parted,  Rose,  with  feminine  instinct  of  such  ihings^l 
knew  the  middle-aged  man  loved  her,  though  he  had  never  expressed^ 
to  her  his  love  as  lovers  in  books  were  wont  to  express  it 
often  absent-minded,  always  sad,  sometimes  impatient. 

'■  Vou  have  some  great  trouble,"  said  Rose  once  to  him.  "TettJ 
it  to  me ;  I  will  try  and  comfort  you." 

But  he  angrily  put  by  the  question,  and  she  said  no  m 

There  was  not  much  love-making  at  these  interviews.  It  was-l 
enough  for  her  to  listen,  to  know  that  her  thoughts  were  undorsloo^ff 
that  those  speculations  which  she  had  imagined  tremblingly  werefl 
hers  only,  were  common  to  many  ;  that  there  was  by  her  side  t4 
strong  soul  upon  which  she  could  lean  and  rest. 

It  seemed  enough  for  him  to  have  near  him  a  tender-eyed 
woman,  with  soft  voice,  and  bright  perceptions,  who  comprehended 
without  explanation,  and  read  his  griefs  before  he  could  utter  them. 
It  was  to  both  of  them,  as  though  their  souls,  long  divided,  had  J 
mysteriously  met.     There  was  harmony  Ijetween  them. 

Yet  they  had  !x:en  many  months  acquainted  before  John  Hardfl 
spoke  of  marriage.  C 

Old  Melliship  had  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  progress  of  affairs, 
and  desired,  in  his  worldly  wisdom — which  is,  we  know,  so  much 
superior  to  anything  else  in  this  world — lo  bring  the  schoolmaster  to 
book.  He  told  Rose  he  was  going  to  send  her  to  Melbourne  on  a. 
visit  10  her  uncle,  the  cooper.  Rose  told  this  lo  Hardy,  and  Hardy 
called  on  Melliship  next  day  to  Irj'  and  dissuade  him. 

"  You  had  better  leave  your  daughter  here,  Mr,  Melliship.     She 

is  just  at  an  age  when  she  should  remain  at  home ;  and we  are 

reading  French  together." 

"Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Hardy,"  returned  old  Melliship,  "Ithinit 
you  read  French  a  deal  too  much  together,  that's  a  fact." 

"Sir,"  stammered  Hardy. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  mean  no  harm.     You  are  a  gentleina% 

I  believe,  and    I   can  trust   my  girl  anywhere;  but she'd  b 

go  to  town  a  bit." 

John  Hardy  slept  less  than  ever  that  night,  if  Mrs.  Burnt 
is  to  be  believed.  According  to  her  account,  he  walked  up  j 
down  his  schoolroom,  as  one  in  violent  agitation,  for  sc 
hour^,  and  then  dashed  out  'Of  the  house,  hailess,  into  the  bush. 
When  the  school  ojiened,  however,  he  was  at  his  place,  as  quiet, 
though  i^erhaps  [>aler  than  usual,  and  afler  school  he  walked  straight 
to  the  Sawpits. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  Rose," 

She  blushed  a  little^a  very  little — and  looked  away  across  thi 
hills  without  answering. 

"  Do  you  love  me  enough  to  do  so  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  she.  frankly,  turning  her  head;  aiK 
then— giving  him  both  her  hands — "Yes,  I  do.     I  will  marry  you." 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  away  and  to  keep  silence.  By-and-b]K 
bespoke  in  a  laboriously  controlled  voice.  "I  have  no  fortune  to 
offer  you,  no  hopes  of  future  grandeur  lo  hold  out  to  you.     If  n 
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marry  we  musi  live  here,  or  in  some  place  like  this,  poor  and  obscure, 
until  we  die.     Are  you  content  ?  " 

"  Ves,  dear,  I  am  content." 

He  turned— suddenly  and  passionately — catching  her  in  his 
arms,  and  devouring  her  face  with  his  great  eyes. 

"  Rose,  do  you  love  me  enough,  knowing  me  only  as  you  do.  to 
keep  faith  for  me,  to  think  always  well  of  me,  to  remember  that 
whatever  happens — whatever  has  happened— I  loved  you,  and  will 
iovc  you  always?" 

For  reply,  she  gently  unwound  his  arms,  and  took  his  hot  hands 
in  her  cool  ones. 

"There  is  some  mystery  in  your  life.  If  you  choose  to  tell  it  to 
me,  tell  it.  But  I  do  not  seek  to  know,  saving  that  I  may  comfort 
you.  It  is  idle  to  promise  that  we  will  always  love.  How  can 
we  tell  ?  I  love  you  now,  and  you  only,  dear,  of  all  men  on  earth. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  what  you  have  done,  or  may  do?" 

There  was  no  passion  in  the  tones,  though,  perhaps  a  taste  of 
high-flown  sentiment  might  not  have  seemed  misplaced  in  a  reply  to 
luch  a  wild  appeal  as  his  ;  but  the  simple  truthfulness  of  the  grave, 
|,nreet  voice  soothed  and  convinced  the  questioner. 

"  Vou  are  a  woman  who  would  meet  death  for  one  you  loved, 
Vf  Rose!" 

"  Death  is  the  least  of  human  ills,"  said  Rose,  smiling  at  him, 
fit  your  philosophy  is  to  be  believed.     Ah,  my  love,  my  love,  you 
eed  not  doubt  me." 


The  township   was  more  indignant  than  ever  when  it    heard 

"that    d d     Hardy"    was     going    to    marry    their    pride 

1  darling.      Not  only  did  the   township  receive  a  blow  in    the 

'^tenderest  portion  of  its  corporeal  anatomy  by  old  Melliship  daring  to 
give  away  his  daughter  at  all,  but  it  was  highly  offended  by  the  fact 
that  old  Melliship  had  done  this  deed  propria  melii,  and  without 
duly  lubricating  that  machine  he  called  his  mind,  with  brandy.  The 
affair  would  appear  to  have  been  decided  without  even  a  "nobbier," 
In  a  township  where  the  advent  of  a  calf  was  the  subject  of  alcoholic 
rejoicing,  such  a  proceeding  was  simply  monstrous.  Moreover,  by 
thus  artfully  placing  himself  under  ihe  protection  of  the  township's 
pet,  "thatd— — d  Hardy"  had  escaped  the  usual  penalty  decreed 
by  the  jovial  fellows  at  Coppinger's  for  bridegrooms.  H.id  the 
schoolmaster  married  anyone  else,  the  whole  battery  of  Bullucktown 
wit  and  humour  would  have  been  turned  against  him.  In 
accordance  with  the  time-honoured  practice,  his  door  would  have 
been  nailed  up.  his  chimney  choked,  his  water-tank  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  defunct  township  cats,  and  his  wood-heap  carted  into  the 
bush.  A  band  of  merry  boys  would  have  exploded  in  his  back  yard, 
and  have  banged  kerosene  tins  beneath  his  wedding  window.  The 
jovial  dogs  might  even  have  gone  so  far  as  lo  hum  him  in  effigy— 
as  they  did   Boss  Corkison,  of  Quari^borough,  at  the  back  of  the 

^Church.     But  it  was  impossible  that  these  jests  should  be  indulged 
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in  when  Rose  Melliship,  "whose  mother  was  a  lady,"  was  to  he  the 
subject  of  them.  So,  with  a  sigh,  Bullocktown  saw  the  wedding 
morning  of  the  schoolmaster  arrive,  and  gave  up  all  projects  of 
midnight  merriment 

The  little  Church  by  the  river  bank  was  crowded,  and  whtn 
Rose  came  out  with  her  husband  the  cheers  deafened  her.  Ton 
^ood  in  her  eyes.  "  How  ungenerous  she  had  been  lo  despise  these 
people.    They  had  good  hearts  and  loved  her." 

As  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  she  looked  up  to  John  Hardy 
to  compare  him  proudly  with  the  others,  and  was  astonished  al  " ' 
paleness.  His  mouih  was  firmly  shut,  but  the  lips  quivered,  and 
from  lime  to  time  the  muscles  of  the  face  relaxed  as  though  weai} 
with  the  strain  put  upon  them.  It  was  evident  that  the  schoolmaster 
suffered  strong  emotion. 

The  Quartzborough  and  Seven  Creeks  coach,  which  passed 
through  Bullocktown  at  noonday,  made  its  appearance  in  a  cloud  of 
red  dust  from  over  the  hill  and  swung  heavily  towards  the  Chutck 
Flash  Harry  seeing  the  locked  mass  of  buggies,  carts,  and  horsema 
which  hung  upon  the  tail  of  the  bridal  parly,  checked  his  unicotn 
team,  and  waved  a  hasty  order  to  clear  the  way. 

Fighting  Fitz,  spurring  his  buck-jumping  ginger-coloured  nag 
beside  the  wheel,  ui^ed  a  parley. 

"Curse  ye  man,"  cried   Harry,   savagely,   "let  me  pass.     . 
they  married  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Fitz,  "  as  fast  as  old  Spottleboy  can  do  it." 

"  God  help  him  then  !     I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body." 

"His!"   returned    Flash    Hortj-,    pointing   to   the    bridegro* 
"  Let  me  pass  I  lell  ye,  man  ;  we  don't  want  a  scene  here." 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  scene  was  over,  There  was  no  bos- 
passenger  on  the  coach  that  day,  but  it  seemed  that  the  bulging; 
leathern  curtains  concealed  somebody.  They  were  i>arted  with  > 
wrench,  and  from  them  tumbled  something  that  looked  like  a  bundle 
of  pail i-colou red  clothes,  surmounted  by  a  horse's  tail.  This  object 
lying,  groanmg  feeble  oaths,  at  the  very  feet  of  the  advancing  pair, 
Coppinger  caught  hold  of  it,  and  dragging  it  upwards,  discovered  K, 
being  with  tangled  hair  and  dirty  hands,  and  bloated  lips  murmuring 
blasphemy — a  being  that  was  obscene,  drunk,  and  a  woman. 

The  parly  paused,  disgusted  at  this  hideous  intrusion  into  the 
midst,  and  Flash  Harry  fuh  constrained  lo  say,  "  Come,  get  in  agail 
mum.  get  in  ;  I  knew  that  last  nobbier  at  the  Cross  Reefs  would  a 
ycr  off.     Get  in." 

But  the  bemuziled  jjoor  wTcich.  striking  some  frowsy  hair  out  ol 
her  eyes,  made  reply  by  suddenly  plunging  at  the  bridegroom. 

'*  Wha's  all  this,  John?"  said  she,  supported  by  Co|^>ingeK' 
"  Don'  ye  know  me  ?  " 

The  face  nnd  attitude  of  the  miserable  schoolmaster  ansm 
more  decidedly  than  words. 

He  had  loosed  hold  of  the  bride's  arm,  and  stood  apu^ 
haggard,  wild,  despairing.     Presently  he  laised  his  head,  and  taking! 
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,^^,^fi««id,  mdintcd  villi  a  gesnire;  the  dnmken  woman,  and 
;  ^  vidi  a  ddBxsiate,  levd  accent  of  disgust  and  despair  on  eadi 

•  Old  Mdliriiip  clcndwd  his  fist,  and  stepped  oat  to  £dl  the  man 
ttAeentfa,  but  his  daqgihter  hud  her  lig^t  toudi  upon  his  arm  and, 
^iiiiiii^  him  bjr  that  single  gesture,  stood  motionless,  tearless, 
iwwlilfj  loniing  at  the  hideous  thing  which  had  come  to  bl^^ 
wlifei  The  drmucen  woman,  her  intellects  roosed  by  the  dramatic 
of  the  scene,  suddenly  seemed  to  compiehend  her  husband's 
and,  biealdng  from  Coppinger,  rushed  forwaid  to  pour  forth 
toncttC  of  blasphemous  reproach,  until  exhausted  with  her  own 
she  fidl  prone  befiore  them  all  upon  the  Churdi  steps,  a 
to  dradder  at  and  to  pity.  Her  husband  raised  her  from 
tlie  groond  and  placed  her  innde  the  porch.  Then,  averting  his  hce, 
laeseemed  to  wait  until  he  should  be  left  alone  with  ho;  and  so 
liading,  became  oonscioas  of  a  hand  on  his  whose  electric  touch 
dniled  Um.  It  was  Rose.  **  How  you  must  have  suffered,"  she 
flrid,  and  kissed  the  hand  she  held. 

There  is  much  ddicacy  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  those  who 

mtt  bntd  to  live  &ce  to  fiioe  with  nature:    The  rovers  of  the  bush 

and  the  sea  axe  seldom  vulgar,  for  in  the  forests  and  on  the  ocean, 

ait  no  meannesses   no  vulgvities.      Bullocktown   felt  that  at  a 

vnaent  like  this  it  was  an  ii^uder.     Flash  Harry  flogged  his  horses^ 

Ffttttmck  spurs  to  his  pony,  Coppinger  made  for  his  buggy,  and  in 

tfev  seconds  the  space  in  front  of  the  Church  was  empty. 


**  Yon  are  a  d d  villain,"  said  old  Melliship.  '*  What  could 

mike  you  come  into  a  quiet  place  like  this  to  break  my  lass's  heart?" 

**!  intended  no  wrong,  sir;  believe  me.    She  will  understand 

Bc^iffoudo  not    But  I  was  weak.    You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  what 

tt  a  to  have  a  drunken  wife.     Pray  God  you  never  may.     Pray  God 

JOQ  may  never  know  what  it  is  to  come  home,  and  find  the  mother 

ofjrour  children — oh,  my  God! — how  can  I  picture  what  I  have 

Wred!    Night  after  night,  sir, — for  my  business  took  me  out, — 

bnt  I  ibund  her  there,"— (pointing  with  both  hands  to  the  floor) — 

"dmnk,  drunk,  drunk  I    I  have  been  rich ;  she  has  made  me  poor. 

I  btte  had  a  good  name ;  she  dragged  it  through  the  dirt     I  have 

Ind  duldien ;  she  let  them  die.    I  have  been  much  to  blame — of 

^onnt,  where  is  there  a  case  of  wrong  in  which  one  only  is  blame- 

TOthy?      But   I   am  passicmate;   have   tastes   incompatible    with 

diit  and  shame ;  am  cursed  with  too  keen  a  memor>',  too  feeble 

hope.    I  despaired." 

The  girl  had  drawn  closer  to  him,  and  was  now  almost  on  his 
heut  Yet  her  £aher  did  not  chide  her.  In  the  frightful  incon- 
gniity  of  all  things  around  them,  it  seemed  natural  only  that  she 
should  be  there. 

''At  last  I  left  her.  I  had  money,  which  I  assigned  for  her.  I 
thought  I  would  seek  peace  in  some  harmless  way  of  life,  in  some 
quiet  place  like  this.    I  came  here,  and— and,  for  the  first  time  met 
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a  woman  whom  I  could  love.  Do  not  frown,  sir.  I  do  not  think  * 
you  understand  your  daughter  nor  me  !  That  I  have  done  wrong,  I 
admit.  I  was  weak,  weary,  suffering,  alone  ;  and  love  is  very  sweet 
to  those  who  can  taste  it  first  in  middle  age.  I  thought  myself  so  far 
removed  from  chance  of  discovery  that  no  shame  could  come  to  yourj 
daughter  by  my  act ;  and  my  way  of  thought  led  me  to  see  for  her  n 
sin  where  there  was  no  shame.  Enough — I  have  been  punishedif 
Good-bye  my  Rose  ;  this  is  the  calamity  I  feared." 

The  old  man  made  in  silence  for  the  door.     Turning  then  fi 
his  daughter,  he  saw  her  clinging  to  John  Hardy's  breast,  and  heai 
her  last  farewell  to  him.     "  Good-bye,  my  love,  my  love  '.     \Vhen  fi 
I  knew  you,  I  used  to  think  it  no  desert  in  me  lo  love  a  man  so" 
worthy,    and    have    wished,     in    foolish    dreaming,    you    might   do 
some  terrible  act  for  which  all  the  world  would  spurn  you,  and  so 

make  my  love  of  value.     Good-bye,  my .     You  must  go  back — 

you  must.'     Good-bye.     Nay,    I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  nor  you  t#fl 
regret.     Time  may  cripple  us  with  sorrow,  or  with  suffering,  but  t 
cannot  change  our  loves — cannot,  at  least,  destroy  the  memory,  thi 
we  have  known  each  other.     Good-bye!" 

So  she  left  him,  and  his  last  look  of  her  showed  him  a  s' 
face,  smiling  sad  hope,  and  streaming  with  silent  tears. 

The  next  morning  he  returned  to  Melbourne  and  fate,  witlj 
his  unhappy  wife. 


'■But  did  they  meet  again,  and  does  she  love  hii 
these  are  the  questions  always  asked. 


.still?" 


*HOW  THE  CIRCUS  CAME  TO  RULI.OCKTOWN, 


PHEN  it  became  known  that  the  Circus  was  coming  to  Bullock- 
town  there  was  much  excitement.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
~^'~  amusement  was  so  eagerly  seized  upon^-evcn  a  pound  sale 
n-as  considered  a  joyous  occasion — that  the  news  of  a  cirrus  within 
cooey,  as  one  might  say,  almost  look  away  the  breath  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  intelligence  was  brought  by  'Arry  the  mail  l>oy,  who,  riding 
at  Grogniore  and  Brandyvale  twice  a-week,  had  on  his  last  journey 
fallen  in  with  the  Circus,  camped  (quite  condescendingly)  by  the 
Muddy  Waterholes.  'Arry's  description  of  the  regal  magnificence  of 
the  proud  ])ro[)rietors  of  this  travelling  raree  show  fired  all  the  youth 
of  the  township,  and  juvenile  BuUocktown  burned  for  the  arena.  As 
has  l>een  hinted  at,  juvenile  BuUocktown  did  not  often  get  a  chance 
to  do  anything  but  burn.  BuUocktown  did  not  offer  any  vast 
attractions  to  the  itinerant  showman,  and  even  the  Wizard  Oil  Man, 
daring  beyond  his  compeers  in  exploring  of  "untrodden  ways,"  drew 
the  line  at  Quartzborough,  and  turned  off  to  Grogmore  by  the  way  of 
St.  Oracr  and  Whisky  Flat.  Two  "performances"  had  indeed  been 
given  in  the  biggest  parlour  of  the  "  Royal  Cobb,"  but  they  were  not 
eminently  successful.  One  of  these  was  a  "  lecture,"  and  the  other 
an  "entertainment."  I  witnessed  both,  and  until  I  saw  the  entertain- 
ment, would  have  ventured  to  wager  targe  sums  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  amusement  could  be  more  dreary,  than  the  lecture. 

'I'he  "  Siege  of  Sebastopol,"  with  illustrations,  is,  one  would  think, 
a  subject  which  could  be  rendered  interesting,  if  not  instructive,  but 
it  wasn't.  In  the  first  place,  the  illustrations  were  not  all  they  might 
have  been.  A  comic  set  of  magic  lantern  slides  representing 
Chinamen  sei/.ed  by  sailors,  rats  entering  the  practicable  mouths 
of  sleeping  miners,  and  marvellous  men  in  red  garments  chasing 
anatomically  alanning  youths  in  blue,  does  not  give  one  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  Russian  Campaign,  Moreover,  the  lecturer  was 
afflicted  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  whisky  m  the  hair,"  and 
was  uncertain  in  his  movements.  BuUocktown  grew  bewildered  when 
informed  that,  "'ere  they  saw  the  'Euribs'  twenty-eight  guns  as 
hengagin'  the  Rooshan  frigate  'Chokemoff,'  i8i  guns  (to  the  left 
Hadmiral  Sir  C.  Napier  standing  on  the  foretops'le  sheet-blocks)," 
and  were  presented  with  a  portrait  of  the  Vale  of  I'cmiws,  by 
moonlight,  instead.  Jack  Harris,  the  son  of  the  butcher,  asked  the 
lecturer  in  an  unsophisticated  way  to  "bung  out  his  blank  Sebasty|>ooi 
and  get  on, "  and  when  the  lecturer  wobbled  in  his  s[jeech,  and 
hiccoughed  solemnly  during  the  Bombardment  of  Cronstadt,  told 
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(1  that  "  he'd  never  buy  the  child  a  new 


nd  advised  him  to 

"  knock  off  and  have  a  smoke."  Eventually  the  lecturer  appealed  to 
I^xingbow,  who  made  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  if  his 
respected  friend,  Miss  Burdeit-Coutts,  could  by  any  possibility  have 
heard  the  ungentlemanly  observations  of  Mr.  Harris  she  would  "never 
get  over  it,"  as  though  it  was  a  five-barred  gate  to  be  taken  at  a  fly 
with  a  bad  take  off  and  an  uncertain  landing.  Mr.  Patrick  Rafferty 
(senior-Constable  Rafferty  the  Quarizlioroag/i  ChromcU  called  him) 
cut  the  gordian  knot  by  locking  Jack  Harris  in  the  stable  until  the 
'•  lecture  "  was  concluded. 

The  "  entertainment "  was  given  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Montacut^ 
late  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Haymarkel,  Melbourne.  The  biggest 
table  in  the  "  Royal  Cobb  "  was  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Montacute  ran 
laughingly  up  a  pair  of  steps  on  the  left  hand  to  meet  Mr.  Montacute, 
who  bounded  gracefullv  from  the  vantage  ground  of  an  inverted 
bucket  on  the  right,  'i'he  curtain  was  a  horse-cloth,  and  the 
orchestra  a  piano,  played  by  Tom  Patterson,  the  overseer  at  Mount 
Melancholy,  who  had  an  ear  for  music,  and  who,  being  in  the  township 
on  a  matter  of  ]xist-and-rail  fencing,  most  generously  volunteered  his 
services.  I  am  afraid  that  the  artistic  position  which  poor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Montacute  occupied  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Haymarltct  had 
not  been  the  most  exalted  one,  but  they  did  their  best,  and  were 
received  with  rapturous  applause.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Montacute.  clad 
severely  in  a  dressing-gown  of  Longbow's  (given  him,  of  course,  by  his 
■■  intimate  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Doon  "),  rolled  his  eyes,  and  asked  in 
a  terrible  voice,  "Who  has  been  opening  oysters  with  my  razor?"  the 
peals  of  laughter  were  deafening.  This  was  the  more  complimentary 
to  the  comic  powirrs  of  Mr.  Montacute,  for  none  of  the  "bom 
inhabitants  "  of  Bullockiown  had  ever  seen  an  oyster  in  all  their  lives. 
Bui  to  resume.  Riding  along  the  bush  road  to  Grogmore  the 
day  after  the  deliverance  of  '.\rry's  budget,  the  traveller  of  the  guide- 
books would  have  observed  that  the  gum-trees  were  here  and  there 
"blazed"  with  posters — "Buncombe's  lmi>erial  Van ko American 
Circus!"  "The  most  complete  Stud  in  the  .\ustrali3s ! "  "The 
Boneless  Brothers  of  the  Blazing  Beet  1"  "  Mademoiselle  Zepherina, 
the  Fairy  Equestrienne !"  "  Feats  in  the  Haute  Ecole !''  "  Mr. 
ijtanislaus  Buncombe,  the  Machiaveiian  Clown  I"  and  so  on; 
while  the  pictures  of  the  Brothers  distorting  their  boneless 
limbs,  the  Machiaveiian  Clown  roaring  with  laughter  at  his  own  jesls, 
and  Mademoiselle  Zepherina  performing  her  feats  in  the  Haute 
Ecole,  were  calculated  to  ap[Kil  the  stoutest  beholder.  By  niid-day 
Bullocktown  shook  to  its  foundations — the  Circus  had  arrived. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  that  inexpressibly  melancholy  spectacle — a 
"Triumphal  Entry  by  Circus  Riders,"  We  know  the  paint  and 
powder,  and  lung  hair,  and  fillets,  and  piebald  ix>nies,  and  big  drums. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  lovely  damsels  who  are  not  lovely,  and  the 
spirited  steeds  that  are  not  sj)trited,  and  the  golden  car  that  is  not 
gcdden,  and  the  sham  and  pretension  of  the  whole  business.  We 
know  how  cold  and  wretched  the  Bounding  Bucks  look  in  their  s3fc] 
ligbts  at  mid-day,  and  bow  singularly  bony  are  the  Boneless  Broth< 
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le  wjfmpmthiat  with  the  dusty  tetm  of  sixteen  creams  that  comport 
with  such  pceposterous  affectation  of  suddenly  making  for 
BBtife  poftmtii  and  dragging  at  their  fiery  heels  the  fragments 
if  the  Trinmpbal  Car.  We  obs^ve  even  the  bulged  and  bkckened 
of  the  Famed  Equestrienne,  and  bethink  us  how  many 
it  h»  kndt  in  vain  to  the  murderous  marauder,  who,  bestridmg 
rteedt  at  once^  would  fain  bear  off  the  pearl  of  the  Haute  Ecole 
his  triple  saddle  bow.  All  this  we  have  seen,  and  have  com« 
on  in  our  various  methods :  some  parsonically,  with  hints  of 
bsmin^  in  store  for  the  abandoned  folk :  some  cynically,  as  betokening 
*ition  of  sham  and  humbug  typical  of  much  in  humanity :  some 
and  cfaeerily»  with  knowledge  of  good  fellowship  and  friendship 
_  ,  among  these  ihardcworkiiig  holiday-makers  that  might  put 
laiier'dresBed  and  more  respectable  people  to  shame.  But  I  doubt 
Wl  has  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us  to  see  the  strange  sight  which 
cq^idi  wonder  of  BuUocktown  presented  when  contrast^  with  its 
wmdii^  The  sordid  little  wooden  stores,  the  grey,  grim  gum^ 
the  staring  public-house,  the  unmetalled  roads,  the  dispiriting 
?miintJS  "  of  the  whole  ptece,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  position  of 
beiocs»  mock  marauders,  motley  clowns,  and    pasteboard 


Three  timet  did  the  Circus  encircle  the  township^  and  then  it 
itsdif  gnidually  into  the  back  yard  of  the  "  Royal  Cobb^"  to  be 
4Mi  of  men  no  more  until  night.  By-and-by  certain  cadaverous, 
pUftji-haired  peoi^e  came  into  Longbow's  bar,  and  condescendingly 
dtank  with  the  inhabitants.  In  the  bar  congregated  at  once  the  rank 
and  iuhion  of  the  township. 

Mr.  Bluffem  was  there ;    also   Mrs.   Bluffem,   called   by  her 

aftctionate  husband  "  Ize  Betsy,"  and  popularly  known  as  *'  Bluffem's 

Viet"    Flash  Harry,  the  coachdriver,  was  there,  in  breeches  of  appal- 

Bm  ti{^tness  and  loose  spurs  that  jingled  highwayman  like  as  he 

WiBed.    There  was  also  little  Potkins,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 

nm  of  marsh-mallows ;  and  numerous  horses — '*  mokes "  as  their 

Owners  termed   them — ?were  hanging  at  various .  degrees  of   neck 

Cileiisk>n  to  the  rings  on  the  "Royal  Cobb''  verandah-post.     By- 

snd-by  the  Boneless  Brothers,- attended  by  an  admiring  crowd  of 

tomship  children,  marked  out  a  sort  of  free  selection  on  a  piece  of 

^itte  ground,  between  McTaggart  the  blacksmith's  and  the  school*- 

hoQic^  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  a  wondrous  erection  of 

Poki  and  canvas,  to  which  the  tent  of  the  Fairy  Peri  Barron  (so 

ftidxated  in  Eastern  story)  was  but  a  shanty  in  comparison,  rose 

Vto  being.     On  the  top  of  this  canvas  mushroom  flew  in  the  hot 

^  an  enormous  flag.    The  "  Circus  "  had  become  a  fact 

During  the  afternoon  the  world  and  his  wife  trooped  into 
BoOocktown.  Stockmen  were  abundant,  and  riding  their  own  horses 
fertile  day,  behaved  with  that  reckless  disregard  of  life  and  limb 
viiich  characterises  stockmen  on  such  occasions. 

The  yard  of  the  "  Three  Posts''  presented  a  curious  appearance. 
Hans  Kolsen,  the  "  cranky  shepherd,"  was  expatiating  on  the  mystery 
of  the  mallee  to  a  crowd  of  bearded  fellows,  who  alternately  ridiculed 
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and  "  shouted  "  for  him.  Sandy  McDonald  fought  a  pitched  battlf  * 
with  Andy  O'Brien  ;  and  that  one-armed  hero,  old  Niel  Gow,  the 
boundary  rider  ("shepherd  ranger"  he  loved  to  term  himselO  bent 
pewter  pots  and  held  up  strong  men  in  his  teeih,  and  achieved  other 
feats  for  which  he  had  become  celebrated  throughout  the  district 
The  fiddles  struck  up  fast  and  furious  in  the  "long  room,''  the 
tabaccoed  brandy  circulated  freely,  and  before  sundown,  had  the 
traveller  before-mentioned  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  bridge,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bullocktown 
was  in  the  primary  stage  of  intoxication, 

The  Circus  was  to  open  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  shortly 
before  that  hour  the  crowd  around  the  ■'  Royal  Cobb  "  increased  in 
density.  Mr.  Patrick  Raflerty — his  whiskers  blazing  with  a  sense  of 
duty — exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  order,  and  with  pat- 
riotic disregard  of  expense,  dressed  himself  defiantly  in  full  uniform. 
The  avenues  and  passages  of  the  "  Royal  Cobb '' — not  too  many  nor 
too  wide — were  choked  with  enthralled  inhabitants.  The  Equestrienne 
was  eating  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Rumour,  with  its  thousand 
tongues,  even  hinted  that  Stanislaus  Buncombe  himself  had,  with 
Mflchiavelian  Clownishness,  ordered  steak  and  onions.  Great  thought! 
The  dish  rose  in  the  estimalion  of  Bullocktown  from  that  hour. 

The  violet  darkness  of  a  moonless  summer  night  had  fallen  on 
the  tent  when  the  canvas  flap  was  lifted  to  admit  the  multitude. 
Prices  did  not  rule  high^<ine  shilling  to  ihe  pit,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  the  boxes,  and  sixpence  [o  all  other  parts  of  the  hous^ 
were  the  advertised  charges ;  and  Bullocktown,  on  pleasure  bent, 
thronged  to  the  pit.  It  was  rumoured  that  three  shillings  had  been 
charged  in  Quartzborough  for  a  seat  in  that  locality,  and  that  so  high 
were  the  notions  of  the  Circus  proprietors  that  but  for  the  necessity  of 
"  spelling  "  their  horses  they  would  not  have  performed  in  Bullocktown 
at  all,  but  gone  straight  to  Grogmore.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how 
Bullocktown  appreciated  the  honour  done  it,  and  lavished  its  shillings 
on  pit  seats. 

The  aristocrats — that  is  to  say.  Little  Potkins,  Tom  PaltersoD, 
Dick  Stevens  of  the  Gash,  and  other  wealthy  squatters,  occupied  the 
twxes,  and  tapped  their  boots  with  the  thong-ends  of  their  Sunday 
riding  whips  with  much  dignity.  Meerschaum  pipes  obtained  about 
this  part  of  the  house,  and  young  Sholtz  (learning  colonial  experience), 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  devote  his  existence  to  the  colourii^ 
of  these  articles,  had  mounted  the  most  gigantic  specimen  in  his 
collection  in  pure  honour  of  the  occasion.  Tom  Patterson,  the 
rogue,  ogled  the  two  township  belles,  and  even  dared  to  cast  the  eye 
of  flirtation  on  pretty  Mrs.  Ballantine,  the  poundkeeper's  lately  achieved 
bride.  Fotkinssucked  the  German-silver  head  of  his  whip,  and  looked 
knowing,  while  Stevens,  who  was  in  "  society  "  when  in  town,  leant 
against  the  post  and  assumed  a  "  Nasf"  air. 

A  moment  of  anxious  expectation,  and  the  MachiBvdian  ( 
himself  leapt  into  the  ring. 

I  believe  that  the  Machiavelian  One  was  a  good  clown, 
seen  his  memoirs,  penned  by  my  versatile  "  hk-tl-udi^tu"  friend,  £ 


md  looked 
own,  leant 

elian  Oafl 
riend,  Bdi^l 


HOW  THE  CIRCUS  CAME   TO   EULI.OCKTOWN. 

_illgie,  bound  in  green  covers,  with  a  pxinsive  portrait  of  the  h 
himself  on  the  back  of  it,  and  been  alarmed  at  his  violent  predilection 
for  jesting.  I  am  uilting,  even  now,  to  believe  that  ihe  M.O.  has 
lamed  fifteen  double  somersaults  in  succession,  peeling  and  eating  an 
(irange  during  the  proce^.  and  that  as  a  ''  jumpist,"  so  to  speak,  he  is 
without  a  rival.  But  candour  compels  me  to  admit,  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  not  sparkling.  I  have  heard  funnier  jests  than  those  that 
fell  from  his  Machiavelian  lips,  and  have  witnessed  acrobatic 
ftats  quite  as  dangerous  as  those  which  horrified  the  Bullocktown 
public  on  this  particular  evening.  But  perhaps  the  day's  journey 
had  fatigued  him,  or  perhaps^and  this  supposition  is  not  an 
improbable  one — he  did  not  care  about  wasting  his  best  jokes  upon  a 
Bullocktown  audience. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  not,  for  from  the  insiant  he  entered  a 
stom)  of  noises  shook  the  canvas.  All  the  powers  of  bullock -driving 
'•badinaffc  '' — seldom  elegant — were  put  in  force  to  drive  him  from 
the  ring.  The  good  folks  thought  he  waj  the  fool  he  feigned  to  be, 
and  laughed  at  him,  not  with  him  !  When  the  ring-master,  chosen,  I 
imagine,  for  that  exalted  office  on  account  of  the  peculiar  breadth  and 
beauty  of  his  whiskers,  lashed  the  clown,  the  audience  soletnnly 
applauded  him  ;  and  when  poor  Stanislaus,  in  ecstasies  of  melancholy 
laughter,  upset  and  trampled  upon  the  ringmaster,  the  audience  cried 
"shame  "  at  the  unmanly  action.  It  was  evident  that  they  regarded 
the  jester  as  the  one  serious  blot  upon  the  amusement  of  the  evening! 

This  being  the  unexpected  conclusion,  haste  was  made  to  bring 
in  the  Equestrienne,  who  was  graciously  received.  Mademoiselle 
2epherina  sat  gracefully  on  the  tail  end  of  her  fiery  charger^a  Roman- 
nosed  animal  of  sedate  and  wise  appearance  who  seemed  to  be  rather 
ashamed  of  his  capers  and  caparisons — stood  upon  one  leg,  smiled 
beamingly,  and  leapt  through  hoops  and  bounded  over  silk  scarfs 
(filing  upon  her  knees  with  tremendous  accuracy)  until  Bullocktown 
would  have  died  for  her  fair  sake  to  a  man.  Three  times  was  she 
compelled  to  re-enter  and  kiss  her  fingers  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
homage  of  her  subjects  ;  and  in  the  last  grand  act,  where  her  sailor- 
lover  (having  torn  off  his  trousers  and  flung  them  to  the  wind)  stripped 
0?  so  many  costumes  during  his  rapid  flight  that  blushing  matrons, 
unused  to  daring  acts  of  equitation,  wondered  alarmedly  how  deep  he 
meant  to  go,  the  applause  was  deafening.  The  lover  peeled  to  the 
last  tight,  waved  his  breathless  thanks,  and  sank  exhausted  on  the  pad 
of  his  foaming  piebald.  As  the  flap  closed  on  the  pair  the  tumult  was 
a  hurricane,  temi>ered  by  hiccups. 

M  this  entrancing  instant  a  pattering  sound  was  heard.  One  of 
those  violent  sudden  showers  which  somelimes  burst  upon  up^ountry 
townships  was  about  to  descend  on  the  tenL  The  ring-master  paused 
in  the  midst  of  a  whip-crack,  and  the  Machiavelian  jester  had  need  of 
all  his  diplomacy  to  assume  a  jocular  appearance.  All  faces  turned 
simultaneously  to  the  roof,  and  some  half  dozen  men  were  observed 
lo  rush  past  the  tickel-taker  and  vanish  into  the  now  cloudy  night. 
The  entrance  of  the  Boneless  Brothers  recalled  us  to  revelry.  No 
event  of  less  importance  could  have  availed  to  do  so. 


I 
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The  ttonclcu  pair  were  cenainly  very  wartting  TW  wof  ■ 
which  they  defied  Ihc  anatomists,  by  puttiiig  that  bods  what  Aer 
feet  ought  lu  be.  and  lying  themselves  into  knota  ttf  tfae  aoMpirif 
deicription,  was  pcrfertiy  peri>lexing.  l.ongbow,  who.  andaK  w^k 
profCMions,  owneil  that  nl  a  surgeon,  laid  that  ibc  oi^^^aoM 
fonnation  was  cxtraurdinary  ;  only  equalled,  indeed,  by  tlia  «f  !■ 
poor  dear  friend,  iJinl  Herbert  of  Cherbcrry,  wfw  Jk»i  <^^ 
l.of^bow'i  loui)  the  tno«l  rcmarkAblc  dcvclopinent  c/  a 
vouchufed  to  man.  But  when  the  E).B.  bent  l' 
triumphal  arch,  of  which  their  heads  w«-c  the  k 
upon  their  hands  twice  round  the  arena,  even  IjMj^bom  fek  o 
conscientiously  to  admit  that  Lord  Hcrlwrt  of  Cfcubeii;  «^  ■ 
comparison,  cartilaginously  nowhere. 

As  ibe  brothers  rose,  empurpled  from  this  iatt,  a  lideaas  jd 
resounded,  and  the  canvas,  after  swaying  oninotaljr,  r    *     *  ' 
the  centre. 

'Hie  tin-hoop  chandelier,  with  ib  wreatli  of  flaainc 
dropped  rattling  into  the  "  boxes,"  and  amid  a  wild  d 
the  whole  liUiric  collapsed  upon  us.    Those  mary  fallows cp 
cut  the  ropes! 

The  cries  of  women  pierced  the  canvas,  and  a  ntnotBg  mttom- 
psitiinent  of  Mrong  language  testified  that  male  BaDodaowii  mat 
not  at  ease. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  suddenly  swamped  into  a  aeatrfdiay 
canvUi  and  Cor  a    few  -       ■ 


Longbow,  however,  who  was  next  to  me,  "'Cf**^  ■  renM 
"  I've  got  a  kiitCe  in  nj  troiuen  pocket,"  Mid  be^  in 


I  out  well  cut  the 


"and  if  yoo  can  get  i 
an  nmnorabte." 

patnfalh  comcions  of  (he  immediate  and  0 
"I«  Belay,   I  nadcsbift  to  gratpil  ,     . 

it  into  the  blinding  maaa  above  me.  Wkh  a  aonnd  like  that  c 
by  a  txsring  ibcet  the  tent  iplil  in  Bonder,  and  we  wriit^ed  one  Tlr 
roopwntary  dimpae  we  got  of  the  dnoa  out  of  wfcidi  we  had  ooiped 
was  not  auk:Blttcd  to  re«aufe  tu.  The  cxsire  tentpole  aioat 
fni^iw#.<  Gnnly  upright,  it  pFOtmded  from  »  heanog  deaol  «f 
diftf  wbite  canvas,  upon  vfaicfa  the  gathering  nin  fafi  j 
TIm  canvas  was  bere  and  there  bulged  with  beads  a 
wiihftci. 

T*"*^""^  powbagt  and  gnaninga  escaped  fran  <  m 
ftOM  whkfa  we  bad  oaeqed  peoed  one  fbfloni  face. 

ItwastfaanrfStaniriamBnncoMbehiiiiseM: 

toettbow  ertetMkd  bis  band*  wUcfa  had  bccap 
■  frien^Uip  by  F.»L  the  Udke  of  Weaii«toa,  a 


"Ofaatyr  saidbc  "herc'aaB  ilai^tj  abdc.'' 

Be  spoke  tnly.     It  mu  as  ataagb^  rfide,  and  looted  I 

notUag  so  gaacb  as  a  dirty  inlanrhr  liut  had  kat  ita  wmf  m 

London  (q^  eaoept  perhapa  a  OMnaKr  bvndlc  of  cVxfaea  ifil  •■  d 

come  lo  a  Titanic  wash. 


The  ciom  umwyol  tlic  scok  'nb  rmatiim.  htt  at  laa  tfae 
driving  nin,  6DiBg  bis  <Ju«uiih  p>xJ.rt.v  «■&  VM^  co^fcfcd  Imt  to 
cease  roedituwa.  AiobbiI  mk,  €■  tke  edge  of  Ab  ovataraed  C^r^ 
ndii^^  were  bliu^  ^^p****  vvo  *|y — **  bob  BjgB'  gci^ws  to  be  <m 
the  point  of  eqwng  io  eawrohioi  of  ha^eg  Thex  woe  the 
menj dogi  wbo bad peqxnated  tkis  oqMBle lea.  ^— "■*— •  t"  t  H 
apoa  nra  of  Oeae  b  -fJ'"*"'"^  aad  bnmwiBg  tkc  bife  ihK  bad 
dooe  sodi  goad  mvite.  be  ia|i>dly  dm  Ac  oadi  Am  boiBd  dw 
canvas  lo  the  teM-pes& 

For  an  inflJH  k  i 
nristeil  into  a  bd  bf  die  Mmggjtt  of  tbe  i 
Buncombe  ""*•'•%  one  end  of  ft,  ^id  i 
"  skinned  "  k  fren  ite  coqwgte  faodf  ha 
imo  its  Tsncns  sections,  ibe  KMhIiwnrirl  tem.  was  poBed  fan  tbe 
A^  of  BoQockunra.  SttBHaaB^  «nimliB^  .gufaafr  fi^nnt  tboe 
liy  the  bcsi  blood  of  die  lowiwhi^  die  bvMn  bavki  Aat  beU  « 


Dbv.  ibe  ediior  of  itae  0—j  flJwwn*  Ceif«^« 
the  *'  ntal  fluid  of  ibe  a  ' 

Despke  all  onc^  1 
one     coold    not 
"  Kudieace.'     It 

tbM  covatd  a  smg  ftaJy  of  caitb  ^ 
was  naUc,  I  neret  biBf  rcafiKd  Ibe  UMh  of  Ae  sajiag  "dM 
nun  IS  Dal  a  uncd  ladno  vkn  bead  natettxa^^  caiwd  n^d  ?bfa 
Stanidans  was  a  modest  man,  and  be  tamed  ava;  fail  boc  nlfaa 
gasp  of  disaujr. 

Id  a  fev  maMtabes,  hamtMK.  al  wefe  apri^K,  nad  Aem  was 


uodei  the  ofascuntf  of  ibe  camas,  acre  cont  bided  above  graoad ; 
woiacp  w^K  tfto  craned  boBAets  and  tova  dfcsaeL  ''lac  Dctij 
aiged  ber  loid  to  execute  mWant  Tcngeanee  apoa  tbe  vliole  traope  of 
arcnvnders.  and  catcfaing  si^  of  poor  Stantdam,  wade  at  binifte 
a  lioaes&  Not  all  the  diploiaacy  of  Hacbhrd  aas  equal  to  ibe 
occasion,  sad  fecMf  utteftng  "  My  good  woanaa  T  Oc  ptopiiMoi  of 
the  Vanko-Aiaerkan  Circas  tamed  and  Sed.  "IH  good  wnaan 
Ixml"  scTeamed  llis.  Btofiem.  "Wait  a  minuie,  jvn  dogt  wail 
a  minute." 

piB  '»^an*ilT~  **nl  "^  «»M+  ■'■'fTitifni  Boondiag  ovet  tbe  bBen 
pairiMdis  of  the  wHage,  bentn  Ifte  a  deer  (or  dK  "  Royal  Cob(\' and 
leacbing  his  beAooa  a  band's  bteadtb  ia  advance  of  "  lae  Betsjr,' 
locked  the  door,  and  uaiiibed  6oai  vicar.  Uis.  Bhdkm.  foiled  in  ber 
vengeance,  and  act  lo  tbe  ddn,  soeaaied  "  Fiie  T  at  tbe  np  of  ber 
Toioe,  and,  Ulii^  into  soong  anvalitanB,  was  only  lo  be  got 
raund  by  stitl  sHonger  bnndj  and  water,  admirtMered  scalding  bot 
in  tbe  biggest  tooibler  tbe  boose  aliorded. 

By-and-bjr,  bowcver,  tbe  ftnt  ftavour  of  alana  bani^  goae  oBi, 
it  was  tnand  thai  after  aD  the  aEair  was  a  mool  OBcellent  jest,  and 
mcfiled  dnnks  all  knbmL    So  Boie  datk  biandf  was  t 
i  BuUocklown  agreed  ia  Ac  parioor,  panagp.  and  what  not  of  the 
""     il  Cobb  "  diat  it  bad  not  cnjojvd  ilsdf  so  moc^  iir  yean,  and 


u 
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s  performance  was  to  cut  the  ropes  at  a 
nicabiy  arrived  at.  and  the  Vanko-  I 


that  the  true  way  to  see  a  c 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

This  conclusion  having  been  a 
Americans  pledged  bottle  deep  in  liquor — which  ihey  drank  suddenly  [ 
and  silently,  as  though  they  were  not  quite  satisfied  at  the  hilarity  of 
their  hosts — it  was  discovered  that  there  was  yet  more  excitement.  A 
Mysterious  Beast  and  a  Knife-Swallowing  Boy  were  exhibiting  in  a 
small  booth  which  had  escaped  the  general  overthrow,  and  sixpence 
was  (he  price  of  admission.  , 

The  Mysterious  Beast  was  certainly  very  mysterious.  He  was  t 
clean-shaved,  melancholy  animal,  with  a  collar  of  gray  fur  round  his  ' 
neck,  and  a  chain  round  his  body.  He  sat  on  his  hind  legs  in  a 
comer,  and  moaned  plaintively,  shaking  his  miserable  head  from  side 
to  side  as  though  he  would  exclaim  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  and  the  intolerable  vanity  of  circus-riders.  The  only  creature 
I  had  ever  seen  that  resembled  him  in  the  slightest  degree  was  a 
worthy  pastor  at  Aberdeen  that  preached  there  to  me  on  the  Snbbnih 
upon  '■  Balwin'  oop  the  trumpet  i'  the  fool  moon,"  and  did  so  with 
just  such  a  woebegone  expression.  It  was  evident  that  the  Mysterious 
Beast  was  weighed  down  by  the  consciousness  of  his  mystery. 
felt  the  loneliness  of  genius. 

The   Knife-Swallowing  Boy  was,  however,   of  a  most  cheerful  I 
character.     He  was  stupendously  fat.     (I  am  indeed  of  opinion  that  ' 
he  was  in  training  for  greatness  in  that  profession,  and  burned  to 
eclipse   Lambert).     His   eyes   were  of  pale   blue,  and   his   cheeks 
a  sodden   white.     His  tights  were   stretched   to    their  utmost,  and 
rolls  of  adipose  tissue  hung  down  over  his  spangled  boots, 
swallowed  nothing  but  knives,  cutlery  must  have  agreed  with    him  | 
wonderfully. 

He  commenced  operations  by  a  snack  oi  pebbles.  Handing 
round  some  good  sized  pieces  of  quartz  upon  a  plate,  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consuming  these  delicacies  in  prodiRiI 
profusion,  and  that  he  found  they  were  eminently  satisfying  and 
agreeable.  Having  said  this  he  swallowed — or  seemed  to  swallow- 
five  or  six  in  rapid  succession,  and  made  a  low  bow.  The  audie 
thrilled  with  delight,  and  one  gentleman,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration,  J 
swore  with  surprising  energy  for  several  r  ' 

The  boy,  however,  took  this  compliment  as  his  evident  due,  and 
disdainfully  spat  into  his  hand.  A  lean  man  in  the  comer,  who  acted 
as  showman  to  this  exhibition,  said  as  solemnly  as  though  he  really 
believed  it,  "  He  eats  ten  o'  them  every  morning  afore  breakfast.  It 
is  supposed  by  physicians  that  the  flints  striking  fire  with  the  steel, 
enables  him  to  better  digest  this  remarkable  repast."  The  boy  sniffed 
contemptuously  at  this,  and  pretended  not  to  know  that  everybody 
was  looking  at  him. 

"He  will  now  swallow  a  sword,"  said  the  lean  man.     "'And  it 
round  Master  Merrywealher !   'and  it  round  !"     So  the  sword  was 
'anded  round,  and  everybody  felt  it  and  weighed  it,  looked  knowingly 
over  it,  and  tried  if  it  would  go  into  the  handle,  and  if  it  was  real   , 
stee),  and  winked  their  eyes  mysteriously,  or  affected  to  pass  it  by  witli  i 


s 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 


•  Viftcid 

iMknevike 


^ad  the  lean  man,  inoiiiiiiiig  oo  a  disir.  deiiBuuiLy  drev  tike  wsccb 
fiom  its  human  dieatii,  and  hamVd  rocsd  ibe  TytfVr^g  biaoe  to 
Ik  admired. 

Daring  the  awe-ctricken  sikxice  vbxh  f oZjoved  ::piDQ  ±:i£  fea:  a 
vdd  diriek  was  heard.  It  prooeeded  from  Ihrle  Porc-nsL  vixx 
tanenting  the  Mysterious  Beast,  had  bees  bnten  serere^y  for 
hii  piuis. 

"Go  it!''  says  the  lean  man.     *-Wot  der  vast  to  hirritate 

"I  wasn't  irritating,"  Wfs  Potkins. 

**Yes  yer  were,  I  sor  yer,"*  savs  the  bov.  ''You  was  a  rokin' 
o#kim." 

''Yer  cam't  expect  beasts  to  be  quiet  when  folks  rokes  'era." 

Flash  Harry  scented  a  riot 

"  Shut  up,  you  young  quartz-crusher/'  said  he.     *'  Ulio  asked  for 
^*^  opinion." 

The  boy  solemnly  advanced. 

"Hold  on  my  pipkin,"  he  said.     '^Wait  till  I  get  up  with  yer, 
^'^d  well  see  whose  quartz  '11  get  crushed." 
,      "Come  on  young  stoneworks,"  says  Harry.     **  Roll  up  here  and 
**^ow  yer  muscle." 

^1^  The  crowd  parted  like  water,  and  in  another  minute  Harry  and 
^^  boy  were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  Til  do  Harry  the  justice  to 
^9  that  he  fought  well,  but  he  was  nowhere  against  the  boy.  That 
^^>]pQlaiit  infant  had  been  apparently  bred  to  the  science  of  self- 
and  the  precision  with  which  he  planted  his  fatal  left  upon 
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the  nose  of  the  horsebreaker  was,  as  Ixtngbow  declared,  beautiful  to 
see,  After  the  third  blow  of  this  sort,  which  induced  Harry's  nose  to 
spurt  bursting])'  beneath  the  fat  6st,  as  though  it  had  been  a  suddenly- 
quashed  gooseberry,  the  fight  was  virtually  over,  and  the  boy  withdrew. 
Harry  was  removed  by  Potkins.  and  harmony  seemed  again  restored, 
when  a  terrible  accident  was  found  to  have  taken  place — 4he 
Mysterious  Beast  had  vanished.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
the  captive  had  escaped.     It  would  be  "  roked  "  no  more. 

The  lean  man  was  violently  wroth  at  this,  and  preposterously 
accusing  Neil  Oow  of  having  concealed  the  marvellous  animal 
about  his  ])erson,  was  promptly  knocked  head  over  heels  by  that 
gigantic  worthy. 

The  boy  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  row,  for  it  deserves  no 
better  name,  became  fiercely  general.  The  booth  was  uprooted,  and 
the  knile-swallower  ran  some  danger  of  annihilation.  But  help  was 
nigh.  The  Circus-riders  came  down  upon  us  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
cut  into  us  like  a  wedge.  Hemmed  in  and  separated  from  our 
companions.  Longbow  and  I  surrendered  at  our  discretion,  but  the 
others,  madly  drunk,  fought  until  they  could  fight  no  longer.  The 
place  where  the  Circus  had  been  was  the  arena  of  one  of  the  freest 
fights  I  remember.  The  Circus  men  were  terribly  sober,  and  in  most 
unpleasant  "condition."  They  had  evidently  made  up  their  minds 
to  avenge  the  destruction  of  their  tent,  and  they  did  so  most  com- 
pletely. I  did  not  see  much  of  the  combat,  but  in  about  half-an-hour 
the  Vanko- Americans  returned,  and  ordered  whiskies  hot.  Their 
coats  were  torn,  and  their  faces  badly  cut,  but  not  a  Bullocktown  maa 
showed  in  their  wake. 

One  of  the  Bounding  Brothers  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  for  a 
light,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  enquiring  what  had  become  of 
my  companions. 

"Cuess  we  kinder  squelched  'em,"  said  he.  And  I  guess  tbey 
kinder  had,  for  not  another  resident  showed  his  nose  that  evening. 

Having  thus  celebrated  their  victory,  the  Vanko- Americans  began 
to  look  about  them  for  amusement,  and  strange  to  say  they  found  it 
ready  at  their  hand. 

Curiously  enough  that  very  evening  had  arrived  at  the  "  Royal 
Cobb  "  that  teetotal  lecturer  whose  eloquence  had  formerly  moved 
Bullocktown  to  re])entance  and  sodawater.  The  name  of  this  distin- 
guished man  was  Barclay,  and  he  had  with  him  a  teetotal  friend,  who, 
by  one  of  those  laughable  coincidences  which  so  often  occur  in  life, 
was  named  Perkins.  These  two  were  sworn  friends,  and  hunted  in 
<»uples.  The  low-backed  shandy-dan — half  buggy,  half  go^rart— in 
which  they  rode  was  well-known  in  the  district,  and  with  its  full 
freight  of  lecturers  and  lecturers'  wives,  had  been  dubbed  "Barclay 
and  Perkins  Entire."  This  shandy-dan  was  now  resting  in  I.ongbow's 
back-)-ard,  and  the  four  eschewers  of  the  evil  of  strong  drink  seated  in 
Longbow's  best  parlour. 

Mrs.  Barclay  was  a  tall,  thin,  and  aristocratic  lady  ;  Mrs.  Perkins 
was  podgy,  short,  and  plebeian.  Mrs.  Barclay  was  severe  in  demeanour; 
Mrs.  Perkins  was  merry  with  all.     Mrs.  Barclay  read  serious  books 
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FNi  would  dunk  Ctto  aid 


Plmnp  upon  tlui  lii|%iy  <|Btficsie  did 
oeqiiiig  dimn  die  ]MHH^  io  BMial  loxw  «tf  ^  lae  Bcttf:,*  i^ 

**  A  thoomd  pHdoBL" 

**Vnfl  come  in,''  nid  Hz.  Pokins,  wi±  m  si^     '"Ii 
tfuaioe  thiit  we  win  anodier  tool  to  giaoe.* 

This  blcucd  oltemioe  vss  bevd  bjr  dbe-  tnnpe^  jnd  f  ijtfyiHig 
■■1^  tnef  MOCKCO  me  oouiwjj* 

"Come  in,  me  Kcritti»i  friends,*  safs  Bawdtj,  «idi  m  aglh  dai 
tccmd  to  md  his  viiilL    ^Oh 


Mr.  Periuns  in  die  mcau»hile  jddKJsed  lumsdf  to  SfatiklsiH 
^nftmsmile.    ** Do yoo drink, sir?" 

*Thuk  TOO,"  sqfs  die  bewiUcred  3indni«l,  fifiw uni  of 
BoBor.  "I  do.*  *"!  though  so,"  icmraed  Mr.  PcfldnB,  thnnriig 
h^NtfbKk  m  his  chair.  •"  Ilorothj !  mj  dear,  jnst  kxik  at  this 
iBihsppy  man  f 

Mrs.  Perkins  tittered  (in  a  pious  waj)  and  looked.  ^  Is  he  not 
*  niisenble  spectacle,"  asked  PCTkins,  vith  deep  sorrov  in  his  tones. 
^Oh  why  do  the  heathen  thus  furiously  rage  together," 

Stanislaus  b^pan  to  see  how  the  hmd  lay,  and  vith  Machia%'elian 
sharpness,  winked  at  his  joyous  band.  **  Ize  Betsy  ^  had  departed,  and 
^  felt  himself  a  roan  again.  *'  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  '*  do  you  know 
^M  yoor  teetotal  cordials  are  roore  pernicious  than  any  quantity  of 
^ident  spirits." 

Banrlay  waved  his  hand  to  Perkins,  as  who  should  say,  '*  here  is 
^iiodier  benighted  heathen.     Hark  at  him  !" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  says  Perkins,  "  I  have  heard  the  argument 
'^'tay  times  before.      It  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  children  of 

^fieedial." 

*•  It's  a  tact,"  says  Stanislaus.     "  Mr.  Longbow,  bring  me  some 

stomach  bitters." 

Longbow  brought  them. 
"  Drink  this,"  said  he,  "and  tell  me  your  candid  opinion." 

Perkins  drank  and  handed  the  bottle  to  Barclay.    The  bitters 

good,  for  the  holy  men  smiled  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  It  is  comforting,"  said  Barclay. 

Stanislaus  pretended  to  be  astonished,  and  drank  himself. 
**  Xjpon  my  word,"  he  cried,  '*  it  is  not  bad.  I  half  begin  to  believe 
^<Hir  4pctrines.  "Sit  down,  my  friend,"  cried  Barclay,  "and  I  shall 
^^pound  them  yet  further  into  thee." 

"The  ladies,"  says  Stanislaus,  "if  they  will  forgive  a  iwor 
J^J^yer,  but  discussion  is  weary,  and— may  I  suggest  lemonade  " 
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Mrs.  Barclay  iced  hersdf  at  once,  but  Mrs.  Perkins  bowed  t 
gracious  assent,  and  the  kmonade  was  brought. 

I  have  not  now  space  to  give  the  sermon  that  was  preached 
by  the  pair,  but  it  was  a  good  one,  and  one  of  these  days  1  may 
repeat  it.  Suffice  it  here  Co  say  that  we  all  sat  down  and  listened, 
and  that  the  two  holy  men  applied  themselves  to  the  stomach  bJltera 
between  whiles.  Speaking  was  dry  work.  The  evening  waned, 
and  Stanislaus  gallantly  ordered  more  lemonade.  VVc  drank  a  good 
deal  of  lemonade,  and  then  the  ladies  retired  to  a  sort  of  cock- 
loft bed-chamber  suite  of  their  rooms  that  were  built  upon  the 
upper  storey. 

"The  bitters  are  empty,"  said  Stanislaus.  Another  bottle. 
Your  discourse  has  impressed  me." 

Some  more  bitters  were  brought,  and  more  lemonade,  and 
presently  I  began  to  feel  unaccountably  drowsy. 

A  glance  through  the  open  door  explained  the  mystery. 
Longbow,  doubtless  by  that  villain  Stanislaus'  directions,  had  been 
putting  gin  into  the  lemonade,  and  brandy  into  the  cordial. 

What  need  for  further  explanation.  Perkins  began  to  wander  in 
his  speech,  and  Barclay  to  get  unsteady  on  his  legs.  Babbling 
peacefully  of  teetotalism,  they  were  soon  as  happily  drunk  as  the 
most  confirmed  toper  of  us  all.  Stanislaus,  triumphant,  called  for  a 
"health,"  and  filling  up  a  cordial  glass  to  the  brim  with  brandy,  ha 
handed  it  to  Perkins. 

"  Water  for  ever,"  cried  he. 

"  Wah  1  wah  I  water  for — egh,"  says  Perkins,  draining  the 
brandy,  with  a  dreadful  splutter,  and  suddenly  awakening  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him.  "  Why 
you  oul,  oul  villain,  I'm  t-t-t-tight !"  Here  his  speech  failed  him,  and 
he  fell  exhausted  on  the  cari)ec. 

Then  came  our  task  to  convey  him  to  bed.  With  wondrous 
exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  we  bore  him  up  stairs,  and  opening 
the  doors  of  their  rooms,  bundled  him  in  and  retreated.  But  when 
half  way  up  the  stairs  a  wild  cry  arose,  and  two  white  figures  rushed 
at  each  other  on  the  landing. 

"  Jeerusalcm  I"  says  the  leader  of  the  Vanko- Americans;,  "but 
we've  put  'em  into  wrong  rooms." 

It  was  even  so.  Mr.  Barclay  had  enraded  the  chamber  of 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Perkins  that  of  Mrs.  Barclay.  'Twas  like 
a  scene  from  Smollett.  The  two  ladies,  each  thinking  that  she 
had  discovered  her  husband's  infidelity,  flew  at  each  other  with 
deadly  fury.  Barclay,  holding  on  by  the  bannister,  denounced  them 
both,  but  Petkins,  too  drunk  to  stand,  clapped  his  hands  feebly, 
and  said  with  the  last  flicker  of  e^piring  sense,  "I'.ug-go  it  Kak  1 
Kak-Karoline!" 
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t  says  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  gods  than 


the  spectacle  of  a  good  n 

But  I  am  not  a  god,  so  let  n 


THE   ROMANCE  OF  LIVELY  CREEK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"GREEN      BUSHES.'* 

township  of  Lively  Creek  is  not  the  sort  of  place  in  which 

one  would  expect  a  romance  to  happen ;  and  yet,  in  the  year 

iS— -,  when  I  accepted  the  secretaryship  to  the  Mechanics' 

IiMitnte^  oocurred  a  series  of  circumstances  which  had   in  them 

il  the  elements  of  the  wildest  French  fiction. 

The  unwonted  impetus  given  to  social  relations,  which  was 
by  the  "  opening  up  "  of  the  Great  Daylight  Reef,  brought 
IHmlicr  those  incongruous  particles  of  adventurous  humanity  which 
IQ  to  be  found  floating  about  the  gold-mining  centres  of  Australian 
popohtion,  and  in  six  months  the  quiet  village— up  to  that  time 
Boiorious  for  its  extreme  simplicity — had  become  a  long  street, 
iQnoimded  bys  mounds,  shafts,  and  engine-houses,  and  boasting  a 
Court  House,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  half  a  dozen  places  of  (variously 
conducted)  religious  worship,  and  some  twenty  public-houses. 

The  thirst,  for  knowledge  which  attends  upon  worldly  success 
*Oon  made  my  oflSce  a  laborious  one,  for,  in  addition  to  my  duties  as 
Ijbnujan,  I  was  expected  to  act  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
Condoctor  of  C^swersastOHes,  Curator  of  a  Museum  of  Curiosities, 
^i^d  Theatrical  Manager.  The  Committee  of  Management  were 
denotts  that  no  attraction  which  might  increase  the  funds  of  the 
Uiatitutton  should  be  passed  over,  and  when  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Christoval  (of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Honolulu,  Manilla,  Singapore,  and 
^opocatapetl)  offered  a  handsome  rent  to  be  permitted  to  play  for  six 
'^ghts  in  the  great  hall,  I  was  instructed  to  afford  every  facility  to 
^bat  distinguished  actress. 

Mademoiselle  Pauline  was  a  woman  of  an  uncertain  age— that  is 
to  ay,  she  might  have  been  two-and-twenty  and  was  not  improbably 
^luee-and  thirty.  Tall,  elegant,  self-ix>sscssed  and  intelligent,  she 
VKknde  her  business  arrangements  with  considerable  acuteness,  and, 
hftviog  duly  checked  all  items  of  **  gas ''  and  **  etceteras,"  announced 
^^Mtt  she  would  play  the  Gre^n  Bushes^  as  an  initiatory  perform- 
ance. "  I  always  act  as  my  own  agent,"  said  she,  "and  my  Company 
**  Qitirely  under  my  own  direction." 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  Three  Star  Brand — where  the  Company 
*[Cie  lodged — ^I  found  this  statement  to  be  thoroughly  correct.  Miss 
'Wescue  (the  wife  of  Mr.  Effingham  Bellingham,  the  "leading 
''^'')  had  already  confided  to  Mrs.  Butt,  the  landlady,  several  item^ 
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of  intelligence  concerning  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  lady  manageftl 
Mr.  Capricorn,  (he  "juvenile  man  "(husband  of  Miss  Sally  LunaJ 
the  charming  danseiise),  had  liinted  vaguely,  with  much  uplifling  qM 
his  juvenile  brows,  that  Mademoiselle  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,! 
while  I  found  that  old  Joe  Banks,  the  low  comedian  (the  originaU 
"Stunning  Joseph"  in  the  popular  farce  of  My  IVi/e's  Aunt),  haA| 
shaken  his  venerable  head  many  times  in  humorous  denunciation  afl 
"  the  artfulness  of  Christoval."  1 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  '•  Main  Reef 
Hotel  "  at  the  dinner  hour.     So  many  reefers  took  me  mysteriously 
behind  the  door,  and  begged  me  to  bring  Ihem  casually  behind  the 
scenes  during  Ihe  performance,  that  it  was  evident  that,  for  the  lirsi^ 
night  of  the  six,  at  all   events,   the  improvised    theatre    would  bM 
crowded.      Ihe  only  man  who  manifested  no  interest  was  Sporboy    J 
Sporboy,  the  newly-arrived ;  Sporboy,  the  adventurer ;   Sporboy,  thetj 
oracle   of  tap-rooms ;    Sporboy,    the   donor    of    curiosities    to    our 
Museum  ;  Sporboy,  the  shareholder  in  the  Great  Daylight  ;  Sporboy, 
the  traveller,    the    narrator,  the  hot  whisky  swilier : — Honest  Jack 
Sporboy,  the  richest  man,  the  hugest  drunkard,  and  the  biggest  liar 
in  all  Lively  Creek. 

"  I've  seen  enough  of  them  sort  o'  gals,"  said  he.  "  I'm  getllo^ 
old.  My  hair's  grey,  Pauline  Christoval,  of  the  Theatres  Koyat 
Manilla,  and  Popoeatapetl,  eh?     liosh  I     Hot  whisky." 

"But,  Captain  Sporboy,  your  Influence " 

"Oh,  yes!     All  right,     I've  been  in  Manilla.     I've  eaten  b 
soup  and  ban  in  Hocos,  my  boy.     Human  brains.     Devilish  goocli 
too.     Ha,  ha  !     Another  lump  of  sugar." 

"  Human  brains,  you  old  cannibal ! "  cried  Jack  Bamstaplci 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  J  ust  what  I  say,  dear  boy,"  returned  the  old  reprobate 
wagging  his  Silenus  head.  '■  When  I  was  in  Pampalo  we  madea 
trip  to  Pangasinan,  and  assisted  at  a  native  feast.  The  Palanese  hod 
just  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Quinan^s,  and  seventy-live  head* 
were  served  u]j  in  my  honour.  Gad,  gentlemen,  the  fellows  crac' 
'em  like  cocoa-nuts,  and  whii>ped  out  the  brains  in  less  time  t 
you  would  take  to  disembowel  a  crayfish  !  " 

"  But  a  theatrical  entertainment,  my  dear  Captain  Sporb<^ 
merits  your  patronage.'' 

"Seen  'em  all,  sir.  Tired  of  em.  N'York,  Par's,  London. 
No  I  Jack  Sporboy,  sir,  is  tired  of  the  vanities  of  life,  and  prefers  ihA; 
noble  simplicity  of  hot  whisky.  I  had  the  Theatre  on  Popocatapdl 
myself  once,  and  lost  4,000  dol.  by  a  tuHis  that  I  hired  to  dance  thf 
light-rope.  Fine  woman,  but  immoral,  gentlemen.  She  ran  aw^ 
with  my  big-drum-and-cymbals,  and  left  me  to  support  her  he1ple6~ 
husband.     Never  trust  a  half  caste  ;  they  are  all  treacherous." 

So  we  left  the  virtuous  old  gentleman  to  the  enjoyment  of  M, 
memories,  and  went  to  the  hall.  My  anticipations  were  realisedi 
The  Grttn  Buslus  was  a  distinct  success.  Joe  Banks,  as  "Ja(* 
Gong,"  was  voted  magnificent,  and  for  the  "Miami"  the  audience 
could  not  find  words  enough  in  which  to  exjiress  iheir  admiratioMi- 
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"  ^raderooiselle  added  to  the  altractions  of  her  flashing  black  eyes, 
slieaming  black  hair,  supple  figure,  and  delicate  brown  hands,  a 
decided  tapacily  for  Ihe  realizalion  of  barbaric  passion,  and  her 
peifonnance  was  remarkably  good.  Ihe  Lively  Creek  Ganttt, 
indeed,  expressed  itself,  on  the  following  morning,  in  these  admirable 
terms  :^"  Mademoiselle  Christoval's  'Miami '  was  simply  magnificent, 
ajid  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  jMwer.  She 
looked  the  Indian  to  tht  life,  and  her  intense  reproduction  of  the 
jealous  wife  rose  almost  to  mediocrity  in  the  third  act.  Indeed,  in 
the  delineation  of  the  fiercer  emotions,  Mademoiselle  Christoval  has 
no  equal  on  the  Colonial  stage,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
|ironouncing  her  a  very  nice  actress."  After  the  drama  was  over,  1 
took  advantage  of  my  position  to  go  "  behind  the  scenes,'*  and,  while 
Joe  Banks  was  delighting  the  public  with  the  "  roaring  farce "  of 
Turn  Him  Out,  to  compliment  the  lady  upon  her  triumph,  1 
found  the  door  of  the  im|]rovised  dressing-room  beseiged  by  the  male 
fashion  of  the  township,  who  (having  made  Lame  Dick,  my  janitor, 
ink)  had  obtained  introductions  to  the  eminent  tragedienne. 
Foremost  amongst  these  was  Harry  Beaulort,  the  son  of  Beaufort,  of 
Beaufort's  Mount 

■■  Ah,"  said  I,  "  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  blushing,  "  I  rode  over  to-day  from  Long 
\  Gully." 

■■  Mr.  Beaufort  and  I  are  old  acquaintances,"  said  the  soft  tones 
I  of  the  lady,  as  emerging,  cloaked  and  bonneted,  from  the  rough 
idanking,  she  melted  the  crowd  with  a  smite,  and  turned  towards  me, 
"Will  you  join  us  at  supper?" 

1  looked  at  Harry  and  saw  him  blush  again.  It  struck  me  that 
he  was  only  two-and-twenty  ;  that  his  father  was  worth  half-a-million 
oi  sheep,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Christovnl  was  not  a  woman  to 
marry  for  love. 

■•  Thank  you,"  said  I.     "  1  will." 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  sup|>er,  for  though  I  was  evidently  a 
skeleton  at  the  bancjuet,  the  actress  was  far  too  clever  a  one  to  let  me 
:  her  uneasiness.  Harry  sulked,  after  the  manner  of  his  stupid 
[  sex,  but  the  lady  talked  with  a  vivacity  which  made  ample  amends 
for  his  silence.  She  was  a  very  agreeable  woman.  Bom— so  she 
told  me — in  the  I'hlllipines,  she  had  travelled  through  South 
America  and  the  Slates,  had  visited  California,  and  was  now  "  doing 
Australia,"  on  her  way  to  Europe.  "  1  want  to  see  l.ife,"  she  said, 
with  extraordinary  vigour  of  enjoyment  in  her  blacK  eyes,  "and  I 

|»usl  travel." 
"  Why  don't  you  take  an  engagement  in  Melbourne  ?  "   I  asked.- 
•'  Can't  get  one  to  suit  me.     J  don't  care  about  sh.iring  after 
everything  a  night  but  tht  gas,     Besides,  I  only  want  to  |)ay  my  way 
■nd  travel.     I  should  have  to  stop  too  long  in  one  place  if  I  look  a 
Melbourne  engagement." 
•'  And  don't  you  like  to  stop  in  one  place  ?  "  asked  Beaufort. 
"  No,"  said  she,  decidedly.     "  I  am  an  actress, 
ilVe  fine  views,  grow  stale  if  you  see  them  every  day." 
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"But  did  you  never  think  of  leaving  llie  stage?"  asked  the 
young  man. 

"Never.  I  was  born  in  a  theatre.  My  mother  was  a  ballet 
dancer.  My  father  was  an  actor.  My  grandfather  was  clown 
ctrcuN.  I  have  played  ever)'  part  in  the  English  language  that  could 
be  played  by  a  woman.  I  could  play  "  Hamlet "  to-morrow  night  if 
the  people  would  come  and  see  me.  Why  ■.hould  1  leave  the 
stage  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  I,  ''  but  you  may.  marry," 

Oh  !  the  vicious  look   ahu  gave  me ! — a  dagger  sheathed  in  it 

"  I  never  intend  to  marry.  It  is-growing  late,  I  am  an  actress— 
the  people  will  talk.    Good-night." 

We  parted  with  mutual  esteem  ;  and,  as  she  shook  hands  with 
us,  1  saw,  lurching  up  the  passage,  the  whisky-filled  form  of  the 
Great  Sirorboy.  His  e)es,  attracted  by  the  light  from  the  room,  fdl 
upon  us,  and — surprised,  doubtless,  at  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Pauline — he  started. 

Mademoiselie  Pauline  grew  pale — aiarmed,  perhaps,  at  the 
manner  of  the  intoxicated  old  reprobate — and  hastily  drew  back  intO 
her  chamber, 

"  Go  away.     You're  drunk  ! "  said  Harry,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  said  Sporboy,  advancing  diagonally,  "but 
that's  my  business.     \Vho's  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  Mademoiselle  Pauline,"  said  I, 

"  Ho ! "  cries  Sporboy,  his  red  iace  lighting  up  as  if  suddenly 
illumined  by  some  inward  glow.  '■  Ho !  Ho  !  That's  she,  is  JL 
He,  he !  A  fine  woman.  A  fair  woman.  A  sweet  woman."  Ii; 
was  a  i)eculiarity  of  this  uneducated  monster  to  display  a  sirangt. 
faculty  for  mutilated  quotation. 

"  Ho,  ho  '.  I  wish  ye  joy  o'  the  worm.  So  a  kind  good-night 
to  .all," 


CHAPTER     II. 


THE    MYSTERY. 

Busv  all  next  day,  1  found  in  the  evening  that  the  tmgtduHne  h 
been  indisposed,  and  had  kept  her  room.  Harry  Beaufort,  wht 
informed  me,  said  that  she  had  intended  to  throw  up  thi 
engageuienl.  and  quit  the  town,  but  that  he  had  perstiaded  her  U 
remain.  "  1  do  not  want  her  to  do  anything  that  may  appea|i 
strange,"  he  said.  Then,  sitting  in  the  little  room  off  the  baii 
underneath  the  picture  of  the  Brighton  Mail,  he  told  me  the  truth 
He  intended  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Pauline.  '■  Bui,"  said  I,"*. 
you  know  anything  about  her  ?  I  will  tell  you  frankly  thai  I  dori 
like  her.  She  is  a  mystery.  Why  should  she  travel  about  alone  | 
this  way  ?     Do  you  know  anything  of  her  past  Ufe  ? 


*■  No." 

"So  much  the  worse.  One  can  always  obtain  the  fullest 
account  of  an  actress's  life,  because  she  is  a  notable  person,  and  the 
piibiic  takes  an  interest  in  the  minutest  particulars  concerning 
notable  people.  If,  as  she  says,  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  fifty 
people  of  the  stage  can  lei!  you  all  about  her  family.     Have  you 

"She  came  from  California,"  said  he.  "How  should  they 
know  her?    Come,  let  us  go  into  the  theatre." 

I  went  in,  and  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  the  cynical  Sporboy 
seated  in  the  front  row,  applauding  vehemently,  and  sliming  "  Miami " 
with  his  eye  an  a  boar  slimes  a  rabbit  it  intends  to  devour. 

"Capital!"  he  was  exclaiming,  "Capital!  What  a  waist! 
What  an  ankle  !  What  a  charming  dcvikin  it  is  I  Black  blood 
there,  boys!  Supple  as  an  eel.  Ho,  ho!  Good!  Our  Pauline 
shall  receive  the  homage  of  her  Sporboy  in  the  splendid  neatness  of 
a  whisky  hot  I " 

The  stage,  being  of  necessity  but  three  feet  from  the  front  seats, 
these  exclamations  were  distinctly  heard  by  the  actress,  who  seemed 
to  shiver  at  them,  as  a  high-bred  horse  shivers  at  the  sight  of  some 
horrible  animal.  But  she  never  turned  her  flashing  black  eyes  to 
where  the  empurpled  vagabond  whee/ed  and  gloated.  She  seemed, 
I  thought,  rather  to  avoid  that  fishy  eye,  and  to  feel  relieved  when 
Sporlwy  went  out  for  that  "  splendid  neatness,"  and  did  not  return. 
I  complimented  her — in  my  official  capacity — upon  the  .success  of 
her  performance,  but  she  seemed  tired  and  anxious  to  get  to  the 
hotel.  I  offered  to  escort  her,  and  when  on  the  steps  was  met  by 
Sporboy. 

He  lifted  his  hat  with  a  llourish  which  made  the  rings  on  his  fat 
hands  Hash  in  the  gaslight.  "Introduce  me! — Nay- -then,  I  will 
introduce  myself.  John  Sporboy,  madam,  late  of  Manilla,  'Frisco, 
Popocatapetl,  and  Ranker's  dully.  John  Sporboy,  who  has  himself 
fretted  his  tittle  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  has  owned  no  less  than  ten 
theatres  in  various  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  John  S|x>rboy  craves 
an  introduction  to  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Christoval." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  ^probably  seeing  that  opposi- 
tion might  expose  her  to  insult— said  to  me  ;  "  Pray  introduce  your 
friend,  if  he  is  so  desirous." 

"S|x>ken  like  a  Plantagenet,"  cried  S[mrboy.  "Mademoiselle, 
I  kiss  your  hands.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I'll  sing  the  songs  of  other 
years,  of  joyful  bliss  or  war,  and  if  my  songs  should  make  you  weep, 
I'll  touch  the  gay  guitar  !  " 

'■  Pray  come  upstairs,"  said  she,  coldly ;  "  all  the  people  are 
staring  at  us." 

The  (jreat  Sporboy  was  never  greater  than  on  that  well- 
remembered  evening.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  when  he  was  not 
devoting  himself  to  the  "elegant  simplicity  of  whisky  hot,"  he  was 
singing  Canadian  boat  songs  to  his  own  piano  accompaniment,  or 
relating  anecdotes  of  his  triumphs  in  Wall  Street,  his  adventures  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  or  his  lucky  hits  in  every  kind  of  speculation. 
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"  I  have  been  through  fire  and  water.  I  know  most  thing; 
have  been  up  some  very  tall  trees  in  my  time,  and  looked  around 
upon  some  very  queer  prospects.  You  can't  deceive  me,  and  my 
advice  is,  don't  try,  for,  if  you  do,  I'm  bound  to  look  ugly  ;  and  when 
I  knock  a  man  down,  ma'am,  it  takes  four  more  to  carry  him  away, 
and  then  there's  five  gone !  Tra-la-la !  Pu-r-rr  1 "  And  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  keys  with  his  fat  fingers. 

■■  I  think  Mademoiselle  Pauline  looks  tired,"  said  1. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  returned,  uneasily.  "  Not  at  all.  Captain 
Sjwrboy  is  so  amusing,  so  vivacious — so  young,  may  I  say  ?  " 

"  Vou  may,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Sjwrboy,  "  say  what  you  Uke.^ 

To  lovely  women,  Sporboy  was  ever  as  gentle  as  the  gazelle. 

"Pray" — suddenly  wheeling  round  ujjon  the  music-stool  and, 
liquorishly,  facing  her — "have  you  heard  lately  from  your  sainted 
Mother,  ma'am  ?" 

They  say  that  a  creature  shot- through  the  heart  often  leaps  into 
the  air  before  it  falls  dead.  Mademoiselle  Pauline  must  have 
received  at  that  instant  some  such  fatal  wound,  for  she  leapt  to  her 
feet,  standing  for  an  instant  gazing  wildly  at  us,  and  then  sank  back 
into  her  seat,  speechless  and  pale. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,''  she  gasped 
out  at  length  ;  and  then,  as  though  her  <|uick  intellect  had  assured 
her  that  deceit  was  useless—"  I  have  not  seen  my  mother  since  she 
left  me,  seven  years  ago,  at  St.  I.,ouis." 

"As  she  left  me  once  before!"  said  Sporboy,  with  savage 
triumph  in  his  bloodshot  eyes.  "I  thought  I  knew  you,  Misa 
Mannelita.     '  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?'  eh  ?     I  hope  not" 

I  rose  to  go,  (altering  swiie  lame  excuse,  but  Sporboy  stojiped 
me.  "Nay,  my  young  and  juvenile  friend  (as  1  used  to  say  in 
Chadband),  be  not  hasty.  This  lady  and  I  are  old  friends.  'We 
met,  'twas  in  a  crowd  ;'  and  I  thought  she  would  shun  me.  Ho,  ho  1 
Let  us  drink  to  this  merry  meeting  !  For  '  when  may  we  three  meet 
again?'     I  will  order  Moet  and  Chandon." 

"  1  think,  Sporboy,  that  you  have  drunk  enough,"  (She  was 
sitting  motionless,  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  issue  of  events.) 
"  Let  us  go  home." 

"  Home.  It's  home  I  fain  would  be— home,  home,  home,  m  my 
ain  countrce !  £h  !  Miss  Pauhne,  'I'd  be  a  butterfiy  born  in  a 
bower."     Eh  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  sir,"  (the  dusky  pale  of 
her  cheeks  illuminated  by  two  spots  of  crimson)  "you  had  better 
say  it.''  ^ 

"1,  my  enslaver?  No,  not  I,  not  I,  not  I  !  Was  it  Vestrit 
used  to  sing  ?  "  (humming  it)  "  '  I'll  be  no  submissive,  wi-fe,  no,  not  I, 
no.  not  I  I '  Would  you  like  to  be  a  submissive  wife,  ma'am  ?  God 
help  the  man  who  gets  you  !  Adieu,  adieu  !  '  Hamlet,  r-r-remcmb« 
me ! '" 

"  Good  heavens.  S|)orboy,"  said  I,  when  I  got  him  outside^  I 
'•  what  on  earth  did  you  go  on  in  that  way  for  ?  What  do  you  know  1 
of  her  ?  " 
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**Ho,  ho!"  chuckled  Sporboy,  with  thickening  utterance. 
Vbtdo  I  know  of  her?  Tra-la-la  !  Tilly-valley!  No  good,  you 
■If  depend." 

"Tdl  me  what  you  do  know  then.     Young  Beaufort  wishes  to 
■nyher." 

*^I  know/'  said  Sporboy,  with  another  chuckle  ;    ''he  told  me. 
He's  gone  to  Melbourne  by  the  night  coach  to  make  arrangements.** 
"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow.  Tra-la-la!  Oh  haste  to  the 
leddiog,  and  let  us  be  gay,  for  young  Pauline  is  dressed  in  her 
liridal  array.  She's  wooed  and  she*s  won,  by  a  Beaufort's  proud  son, 
«d  F^ulme,  Pauline,  Pauline's  a  lady." 

"But,  Sporboy,  if  you  know  anything  absolutely  discreditable 
about  her,  you  ought  to  tell  me." 

"  Not  to-night,  dear  boy.  To-morrow  !  *  To-morrow,  and 
kHDonow,  and  to-morrow,  creeps  on  this  pretty  pace  from  day  to 
dbj,  and  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  away  to  dusky  death.' 
Where's  the  brief  candle  ?    So  to  bed,  to  bed  !  " 

All  night  I  tossed  uneasily.  The  strange  mystery  of  this 
bndsome  and  defiant  woman  affected  me.  Who,  and  w^hat  was 
Ae?  What  did  the  profligate  old  adventurer  know  of  her?  Was 
it  innocent  and  maligned,  or  a  guilty  creature  to  be  unmasked  and 
ibaodoned  to  her  own  fortune  ?  The  hot  morning  steamed  into  my 
window,  and  woke  me  from  some  strange  dream,  in  which  such 
conjectures  as  these  had  taken  visible  shape  to  torment  me.  I 
sprang  up  and  opened  the  window.  Presently  I  heard  voices 
approach  the  lattice-work,  and  distinguished  the  tones  of  Sporboy 
sod  Mademoiselle  Pauline. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  persecute  me  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  am  not 
ntterfering  with  your  schemes.  This  boy  is  not  a  friend  of  yours,  I 
kaive  not  seen  you  for  years." 

"No,   my   charming   child,  you    have  not.     You    thought  me 
<iead,  eh?" 

"  I  had  Aope{/  so  often,"  said  she,  slowly. 

"  But  we  don't  die  young  in  our  family,  my  dear,"  he  laughed. 
**  *  We  live  and  love  together  through  many  a  changing  year ' — ay,  and 
*«/e  together  I     Ho,  ho !  " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  then  ?  " 

"  To  make  you  suffer  for  your  mother  —for  your  infernal  wretch 
^f  a  half-bred,  Spanish-blooded,  treacherous  devil  of  a  mother — my 
^ung  lamb." 
"  How  ?  " 

"By  waiting  until  your  lover  comes  back  with  his  licence  in  his 
•^Ocket,  and  then  telling  him  as  much  of  your  history  as  I  know,  and 
^  much  more  as  I  can  invent." 
She  fell  upon  her  knees. 

"  O,  no,  no  !  You  will  not  do  this.  I  will  go  away  to-night, 
^day,  this  hour.  I  never  injured  jv?i/.  If  you  knew  the  life  I  have 
^^.  I  am  weary,  weary.  This  boy  loves  me.  He  is  honest,  and, 
^d " 
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"  And  r(VA,  my  Manueliia  ?" 

"  1  cannot  marry  a  poor  man.  You  should  knovr  that  I  ha?» 
suffered  poverty  too  long." 

"  But  have  you  not  your  Profession  ?  Are  you  not  an  eminent 
tragedienne?  Mo  not  tlie  diggers  throw  you  nuggets  ?  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  my  Manuelita,''  and  he  began  lo  whistle  as  though  intensely 
amused. 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  "  My  profession  I  I  hale  it !  hate  it  1 
hate  it !  I  never  wished  to  belong  to  it,  I  was  forced  into  It 
Forced  by  my  mother,  and  by  you " 

"  And  by  others,  my  pigeon  !  " 

"  When  I  was  thirteen  you  sold  me.  When  I  was  fifteen  I  was 
a  woman,  I  am  thirty  now,  and  do  you  think  that  fifteen  years  of 
sordid  cares  and  desperate  strifes  have  led  me  to  love  my  art — as  you 
call  it  ?  An  art  !  It  is  an  art.  But  you,  and  men  like  you,  have 
made  a  trade  of  it — a  trade  in  which  bare  bosoms  and  blonde  hail 
fetch  the  highest  prices." 

•'  Gently,  sweei  Manuelita  !  Tra-la-la-la  !  Tum-tum  !  Tra-I»- 
la-la  ! "  And  he  stopped  his  whistle  to  hum,  beating  time  with  hii 
hand  on  the  verandah-rail, 

"  All    my    life    I    have    been    told     to    get    money  —  money 
—  money  —  money.      Cood    looks    are    worth  —  money.      Health 
is   worth— money.      I    am    taught    to   sing,   to    play,   to   dance, 
talk,  that   I   may  brings  money.      Well,  you  have  had  your  prol 
out    of   me.       Now,    I    am    going    to    sell    myself    for 
benefit ! " 

He  stopped  whistling  and  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 

"  I  tell  you  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Vou  are  going  lo  do  just 
as  1  tell  you,  until  this  time  to-morrow  morning,  Vou  are  going  lo 
stop  acting,  for  I  won't  let  you  out  of  ray  sight.  (Don't  start ;  I  will 
pay  the  salaries  of  your  people.)  You  are  going  to  remain  with  me 
all  day.  We  will  visit  the  claims,  the  shops,  the  museum,  the 
places  of  interest,  and  this  time  to-morrow  your  lover  will  arrive, 
and  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  relating  to  him  the  particulars  of 
your  lively  career  in  the  United  Slates,  Mexico,  California,  and  the. 
Great  Pacific  Slope.'"  j 

"  I  will  not  obey  you.     I^t  me  go."  i 

"  Does  my  Manuelita  wish  that  I  relate  her  history  to  the  world, 
then?     That    I    print  it   in  the  local  paper;    that  I  tell  my  friend 

Craven,    the    police-magistrate    and    warden    that' — "  and  he ' 

approached   and  whispered    something   in    her   ear  which    I    could 
not  catch. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  sound  of 
suppressed  sobs.  Sporboy  had  conquered,  for  he  walked  away 
humming,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  pass  out  uf  the  door 
below  me,  and — with  no  trace  of  the  debauch  of  last  night  Upon 
him — call  out  to  the  waiter,  "  Mademoiselle  has  asked  me  to 
break&st,  Chips.  \Vhen  ihe  heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed  wiA 
cares,  the  mists  are  dispelled  when  a  woman  ap[>ears  \  Rum  and 
milk,  Chips." 


I 
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1  WENT  about  my  business  that  morning  rather  more  satisfied  than  I 
tiad  been.  It  was  evident  that,  however  infamous,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  might  be  the  behaviour  of  Sporboy,  the  woman  was  an 
adventuress  who  merited  exposure,  and  that  the  action  proposed 
would  liberate  my  foobsh  friend.     I  resolved  to  wait  events. 

The  first  event  was  the  arrival  of  S])orboy  to  pay  me  for  the  Hall. 
"Our  charming  friend— I  knew  her  poor  dear  mother  in  'Frisco — is 
unwell  and  cannot  play.  Genius,  dear  boy,  is  often  a  trying  burden. 
I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  show  her  about  the  township,  to  take 
her  for  a  drive  to  the  dam — to  amuse  her  mind  in  fact.  Is  that 
whisky  in  that  bottle?  No?  Ink!  Ah.  I  will  not  trouble  you. 
Till  we  meet,  dear  boy  !  Ho,  '  let  me  like  a  soldier  fall.'  Turn,  turn  ! 
Te,  turn  !     Turn,  turn  !  " 

The  second  was  the  report  started  at  the  "  Main  Reef  Hotel," 
that  Sporboy  was  going  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  and  that  he 
was  taking  her  down  his  claims  to  show  her  his  wealth. 

The  third  was  the  appearance  of  the  pair  themselves  in  Merry- 
jingle's  new  buggy,  to  "look  at  the  Museum."  "We  have  done  the 
dam,  seen  the  claims,  been  down  shafts,  and  exhausted  nature 
generally,"  said  Si>orboy.     "  Maamselle  is  almost  expiring." 

In  truth  she  looked  so.  She  was  very  white  and  nervous,  and 
glanced  about  her  with  the  stare  of  a  hunted  animal.  Knowing  that 
which  I  did  know,  I  thought  that  Sporboy  might  esteem  himself 
fortunate  in  not  having  been  precipitated  down  a  shaft  by  the  little 
hand  which  so  nervously  twitched  at  the  magnificent  shawl  of  Angora 
goat's  hair,  which  had  been  the  envy  of  Main  Street  for  the  last  three 
days.     1  almost  pitied  the  poor  creature. 

"Show  us  the  wonders  of  the  Museum,"  cried  the  vivacious 
Sporboy  (smelling  strongly  of  the  elegant  simplicity  of  hot  whisky). 
I^t  us  see  your  fossils,  your  emu  eggs,  your  Indian  shields,  and 
your  savage  weapons  of  war !  Ho,  ho !  Here  is  a  cance,  Ma'amselle. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  floating  in  it  away  back  to  your  native 
land?  Here  we  have  a  model  of  the  Great  Lively  Creek  Nugget. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  that  now,  and  live  in  luxury  all 
your  days  ?  " 

If  this  was  the  method  of  torment  he  had  put  in  practice  since 
morning,  she  must  have  had  more  than  human  patience  to  endure  it 
in  silence. 

"Heie  we  have  a  club  from  New  Caledonia,  How  nice  to 
cleave  the  skull  of  your  enemies  !      Our  charming  friend,  Pauline,  if  M 

she  Aai  enemies,  might  long  to  be  able  to  use  so  effective  a  weapon !  H 

Or  this  S[)ear  1    Adapted  even  to  a  woman's  hand  !    Ho,  ho  !    Miami.  H 

would  you  like  to  draw  this  little  bow,  and  spit  your  foe  with  this  I 

By  the  way,  how  goes  the  time  ? "  I 
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It  was  two  o'clock,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"  The  coach  for  Melbourne  passes  at  three ;  would  you  like  to 
go  by  it  ? "  he  asked  her.  "  But  no,  I  would  not  recommend  ii. 
And  yet  the  company  is  paid  a  week  in  advance.  They  would  not 
stop  you.     Shall  wc  make  a  trip  ? " 

She  turned  to  him  half  hoi>efully,  as  though  deceived  by  his 
tones,  but  catching  the  malignant  glance  of  his  eye  flushed  and' 
turned  away. 

Skipping  from  case  to  case  like  an  overgrown  bee,  he  gxiused 
at  last. 

"  Ho.  ho  !  \Vhat  have  we  here  !  Oh  !  my  gift.  Tht  Sitmfiitam, 
or  blow-pipe,  the  weapon  of  Ike  nativa  of  Central  Aiii<ri(a,  prtttnt^ 
together  with  a  case  of  poisoned  arrows,  by  John  Sporhoy.  Tra-la-la 
Observe  this  t— The  fellow  takes  one  of  these  little  wooden  needles 
Stuck  into  a  pith  bail,  puts  it  into  the  pipe,  blows,  and  puff! — down 
falls  his  dinner  t  " 

He    commenced    capering    about    with    the    long    reed 
his    lips,    swelhng   out    his   cheeks  as  in  the   act    of  blowing, 
looking — with    his    big    belly    and    tightly  buttoned    coat — like 
dissipated  bullfrog. 

Mademoiselle  seemed   roused  to  some  little  interest  by  t1 
novel  instrument. 

"  But  how  can  they  eat  poisoned  meat  ?  "  asked  she. 

"The  poison  does  not  injure  the  meat,"  I  replied,  with  the  gravity 
proper  to  a  Secretary,  "  It  is  the  celebrated  Wourali  poison,  and 
effects  no  organic  change  in  the  body  of  the  animal  killed  by  it. 
You  fire  at  him  ;  he  feels  the  prick  of  the  needle,  and,  as  Captain 
Sporboy  says — puff — he  falls  dead  in  a  few  minutes !  " 

'■  Ho,  ho  !  "  cries  the  exhilarated  Sporboy  from  the  other  end 
of  the  loom.  "  See  me  slay  the  Secretary  with  his  own  weapons," 
and  wheeling  about,  he  blew  at  me  a  pellet  of  paper,  propelled 
with  such  force  that,  narrowly  missing  my  face,  it  struck  and 
knocked  to  the  ground  a  liiile  Indian  figure,  which  shivered  into 
fifty  pieces. 

The  gross  old  villajn  was  somewhat  sobered  by  this  incident^, 
and  taking  the  quiver  from  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle,  replaced  ' 
together  with  the   reed  in  its  accustomed  rack. 

"  1  am  an  ass,'"  he  said.  "  Let  us  return  to  the  hotel  and 
the  coach  come  in.  \\'e  may  have  news  of  absent  friends,  ■ 
knows  ?     My  Pauline,  thy  Sporboy  awaits  thee  I  " 

Paler  and  colder  than  ever,  she  allowed  him  to  lead  her  away, 
and  they  departed.  The  manner  in  which  Sporboy  treated  the 
wretched  \TOman  whom  he  had  vowed  to  unmask  disgusted  me.  It 
was  unmanly,  cruel.  That  she  should  be  prevented  from  mining  a 
young  and  wealthy  fool  was  right  and  necessary,  but  there  was  no 
need  to  torment  her,  to  play  with  her  as  the  cat  plays  with  the 
mouse.  Surely  the  best  thing  to  do  with  her  would  be  to  let  her^ 
go  her  own  ways  back  into  the  great  world  out  of  which  she  haj] 
come.  I  determined  to  see  Sporboy,  inform  him  of  that  which 
had  overheard,  and  beg  his  mercy. 
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At  four  o'clock,  the  hour  for  closing  the  Museum,  I  went  down 
to  the  hotel.     At  the  door  I  saw  Stunning  Joe  Banks. 

"  I  was  coming  to  see  you,"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  take  the 
HaU." 

"  Oh  certainly,  but  I  must  see  Mademoiselle  Christoval  first." 

"  She's  gone  ! " 

"/fAr/f" 

"  Gone  to  Melbourne." 

"  When  ?  '■ 

"  By  the  three  o'clock  coach.     It's  all  right.      JVe^ie  all  square." 

'■  But,"  said  I  bewildered,  "  what  about  Sporboy  ?  " 

"Which?"  asked  Joseph,  with  one  of  those  fine  touches  of 
humour  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.     "  What  ? " 

"  Excuse  me  a  few  minutes,"  1  said.  "  There  is  something 
strange  here,"  and  I  hastened  down  Main  Street.  "  Captain  Sporboy 
in  ?  "  I  asked  Chip.s. 

"He  was  here  this  afternoon,  sir." 

"When  did  Mademoiselle  Christoval  leave?'' 

"  She  came  down  with  the  Captain  in  his  buggy,  and  went 
upstairs  with  him.  Presently  she  rang  the  bell  and  told  me  to  take 
her  passage  by  the  coach.  She  paid  her  bill,  sent  down  her  boxes, 
and  wasO.P.H.,  sir." 

'■  And  was  not  Captain  Sporboy  with  her  ?  " 

"  No.  sir.  Didn't  see  him  after  he  went  upstairs  with  her.  P'raps 
he's  in  his  room." 

I  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the  Great  Man's  door.  No 
answer.  I  opened  the  door,  and  nearly  fell  over  Sporboy's  body.  He 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  just  inside  his  room — Dead  I 

"  My  hurried  summons  filled  the  room  with  people  in  a  few 
seconds.  We  lifted  the  corpse  from  the  ground.  There  was  on  it 
no  mark  of  violence,  save  that  in  falling  the  dying  man  had  struck 
his  nose  against  the  floor,  and  the  blood  had  slightly  spotted  his 
shirt  front,  and  that  his  right  hand  doubled  under  him  was  bruised 
and  discoloured. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  Coroner,  taking  his  "Three  Star"  afterwards 
in  the  bar,  "  that  a  man  of  his  habits  was  so  apparently  healthy.  He 
drank  whisky  enough  to  have  killed  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Those 
sort  of  subjects  almost  always  die  suddenly." 

Suddenly,  indeed,  when  he  was  last  seen  by  Mr.  Butt,  in  perfect 
health,  shaking  hands  with  Mademoiselle  Christoval  at  the  threshold 
of  the  room  that  was  his  death-chamber. 

The  romance  of  Lively  Creek  was  over,  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  friendless  adventurer.  No  one  ever  knew  the  nature  of  the 
secret  which  bound  the  Great  Sporboy  to  the  travelling  actress,  for 
when  Harry  Beaufort  returned  by  the  morning  coach,  he  found  a 
letter  awaiting  him,  containing  three  lines  of  farewell  from  the  un- 
worthy woman  he  had  hoped  to  marry,  and  who  disappeared  into 
the  unholy  mystery  out  of  which  she  had  emerged. 
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"Was  it  accident  or  murder  which  removed  the  profligate 
prosecutor  of  Pauline  or  Manuelita  so  opportunely  and  so  suddenly 
iiom  her  path  ?  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  I  believed 
the  former— until  yesterday. 

Despite  the  strong  motive  for  the  crime,  the  absolute  absence 
cf  all  testimony,    medical  or  circumstantial,  aitainst  her   had   com- 
pelled me  to  adjudge  her  innocent   of  the   deed.      I  thought  so 
then — ^I  hope  so  now — but  the  reason  I  have  recalled  upon  paper 
the   details   of   this  unfinished  history  is,    that   u[>on    taking  down 
yesterday,   for  some  official   purpose,  the   Sumpitan  quiver,  which   . 
had  hung    upon  its  accustomed  nail    for  the  last    ten    years  under  - 
the  noses  of  all  the  world,  I  found  that  the  tiny,  poisoned,  ihora — 
point   of  one   of   the  wooden  needles  had  been   broken    ofl',  ladJ 
caught  by  a  splinter   in   the  little    cane    ring    which    sustained  the= 
mutilated  shaft  was  a  fine  white  thread — the  luir  of  the  Angora  goat 
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RED-TAPEISM. 


r  is  perfecily  monstrous,"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  ninth  pair  he  has 
had  since  shearing.  BuckmasCer  himself  would  be  ruined 
at  this  rate." 

"My   love,"    suggested    Mrs.    Tallowfat,    "he   can't    go   about 
^*"»*hout  them." 

I  made  some  pettish  observations  about  the  "|>oor  Indian  "  and 

beauty  unadorned  &c.,"  but  Mrs.  Tallowfat  said  "  stuff"  in  a  tone 

"'^Viich  precluded  argument.      "  The  Bellwethers  are  coming  up  to  the 

^*-ation  next  week  "  said  she  "and  to  have  a  black  fellow  walking 

■^-VkjuI — Oh,  it's  not  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Budgeree,  climb  tree  "  says  King  Billy,  turning  his  dilapida- 
tions towards  us  with  the  eltgant  simplicity  of  the  savage.     "Shp 
■<iown  long  o'  'possum.     Big  fellow  hole  that  one." 
There  was  no  disputing  it. 
L  "Well  my  dear"  said  I,  "he'll  get  no  more  from  me  I'll — I'll 

I    '^nite  to  the  department." 

P  His   Majesty  King  William   the   First  was  the  chieftain  of  the 

*  dreat  Glimmera  blacks,  and  carried  on  his  manly  breast  a  brass  label 
inscribed  with  his  name,  date  and  title.  He  was  general  knock- 
about-man "  on  the  stalion,  and  as  I  had  been  idiot  enough  to  allow 
myself  to  be  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Board  for  the 

t  Protection  of  Aboriginals,  William  imagined  that  he  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  me  unlimited  clothing.  The  Board  liberally  supplied 
the  few  blacks  who  yet  survived  the  gin  bottle  with  a  blanket  per 
year  (by  the  way,  the  storekeepers  who  gave  rum  in  exchange  vowed 
the  quality  was  most  inferior);  by  some  accident  the  blanket  intended 
for  the  monarch  had  been  captured  by  some  inferior  aboriginal,  and 
had  never  been  replaced.  William  indignantly  demanded  to  be 
clothed,  and  to  quiet  his  outcries  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 
The  gift  was  so  highly  appreciated,  that  when  the  blanket  did  arrive, 
His  Majesty  declined  to  wear  it.  "  What  for  you  gib  il  that."  "  No 
good,"  said  he,  with  profound  contempt,  and  continued  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  ride,  and  climb  trees  in  my  pantaloons. 

"  Mrs.  Tallowfat,"  said  I,  "  I  will  write  to  ihe  department." 
1  did  write — a  forcible,  and  I  flatter  myself,  even  elegant  letter, 
setting  forth  the  poor  savage's  yearning  for  civilisation,  begging 
that  the  Board  would  lake  the  matter  into  their  favourable  consi- 
deration, and  supply  the  dethroned  monarch  with  one  pair  of 
moleskins  a  year.     A  week  passed,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
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IJOAKD  FOR  THE  TROTECTION  OF  ABORIGINES. 


Jul 


IJTH,   186-. 

inst.,  requcitiq 


Sir, — I  have  Ihe  honour  10  ncknowledee  your  letter  of  lolh 
Ihat   the  aborigiaal  pimed  in  the  mu^in  tnsy   he   supplied  uiiu  • 
moleskin  trouseis  aniiually  by  this  depailment,  and  in  replv  have  the 
inform  you  that  I  will  la;  the  letter   before  the  Board  at  tLeir  next  sitting,  ftttd 
communicate  to  yon  iheii  decision  on  the  auhjecl. 

I  have  the  honoor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  seivant, 

JOHN  P.  ROUINSON, 

Secrefaiy  lo  the  Boaid, 
To  Tityrus  Tallowfat,  Esq.,  J.P., 

Cocb-and-a-Buli  Station, 
Budgetee  Flat,  Old  Man  Plains,  Gr 

This,  so  far,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  1  triumphantly  sntibl 
my  wife,  who  hatl  ventured  to  hint  that  I  should  find  tny  application 
treated  with  nonchalance.  \Veeks,  however,  rolled  away,  Billy  wore 
out  two  more  pairs  of  trousers,  and  the  Board  did  not  write.  I  sent 
another  despatch  ;  no  answer.  Another  ;  no  answer.  A  third ; 
still  no  rejily.  I  got  angry,  and  penned  a  sarcastic  note.  "  Am  X 
Briareus  ? "  asked  I,  sardonically,  "  that  I  should  keep  a  hundred 
pairs  of  breeches  on  hand."  My  sarcasm  had  the  desired  result.  H, 
provoked  an  answer. 
No.  n.tSg 


aSTfi  Septemler,  1S6— . 
SiK, — I  have  Ibe  honour,  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  for  the  Protection 
of  Aborigines,  lo  acknowledge  the  correspondence  cited  in  the  margin,  and  to 
inform  you  in  reply  that  the  Boaid  have  ^iven  your  application  their  fullest  and 
most  complete  attention.  The  practice,  however,  of  supplying  breeches  ta 
black  fellows  is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  obtained  in  this  department, 
authorised,  under  Acl  Vic.  csxii,.  Sec.  4001  to  provide  blankets  and  petticoat* 
only.  I  am  directed,  however,  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  will  again  consider 
thii  somewhat  important  matter,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  under  the  noliee  of 
the  Hon.  the  Chief  Secretary  at  an  early  date. 

I  am   farther  inslrucled   to  say  that  your  observation  on  the  subject  ot 
"  Briareus "    is     nut    only    incorrect,   but   considered    by    the    B<»id 
quite  uncalled  for. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

JOHN    v.  ROBINSON. 

I  was  staggered.  What  vast  machinerj-  had  I  not  set  in  motii 
Good  gracious !  I  had  no  desire  lo  trouble  the  Chief  Secretary, 
would  write  to  him  and  ajxilogise.     Like  an  ass,  I  did  so. 

In  three  months  I  received  back  my  letter,  marked  in  red  ink, 
in  blue  ink,  in  green  ink,  minuted  in  all  directions,  and  commented 
upon  in  all  kinds  of  handwriting. 

"Noted  and  returned,  W.P.S."  Not  on  the  business  of  this 
department,  O.l'.G."  "Refer  to  the  Paste  and  Scissors  Office,  M.B." 
"Apparently  forwarded  in  error,  I..B.O."  Across  the  right  hand 
bottom  corner  of  this  maltreated  document  was  written,  in  fine 
bold  hand,  with  which  I  aftei^ards  became  hideously  familiar, 
"Communications  on  the  subject  of  Clothing  of  Aboriginal; 
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k  made  to  the  Hon.  the  Chief  Secretary  through  the  Gunnybag  and 
Axtage  Stamp  Department  Only^  O.K." 

Tbis  was  decisive,   though   who    "O.K."  was,  and  what  the 

AuiDjbag  and  Postal  Stamp  Department  had  to  do  with  the  Clothing 

<lf  Abongioals  (who  wore  neither  Gonnybags  nor  Postage  Stamps),  I 

ONiId  not  telL    However,  I  was  not  yet  beaten.    I  wrote  to  the  Hon. 

S3as  fiamstarke,  then  Comptroller  General  of  Gunnybags,  enclosed 

2be  returned  letter  and  begged  that  he  would  use  his  influence  in  the 

proper  quarter  to  procure  a  pair  of  moleskins  for  King  Billy.     The 

Hon.  Silas  Barnstarke  was  an  official  by  nature,  and  he  replied  after 

six  months  accordingly. 

^362  B. 

GUNN\'BAGS  AND  POSTAGE  STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 

3RD  July,  187 — . 
[Official.] 
Sir, — In  reference  to  your  note  of  24th  January  last,  I  have  the  honour  to 
Ubnn  you  that  no  official  cognisance  of  blackfellows'  breeches  can  at  present  be 
tikab^  this  Department. 
I  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

SILAS   BARNSTARKE, 

Comptroller  of  Gunnybags. 


[Semi-official.] 
My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your 
^  reasonable  request. 

Yours  faithfully, 
S.  BARNSTARKE. 


[Private.] 
De,\r  Tallow  fat, — I  can't  do  anything  about  this  confounded  blackfcllow. 

Yours, 

S.  B. 

In  the  meantime  King  William  wore  out  three  more  pairs. 
^  wrote  again  to  the  Board,  and,  after  waiting  the  usual  time, 
deceived  the  following  reply : — 

36S4 

9th  October,  187—. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  by  direction  of  the  Board,  to  inform  you  that  they 


?**^  your   request  can   be  in  any  respect  complied  with,  unless  by  the  direct 

^'^'Hjrity  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Council. 
^^  I  am  instructed  to  sug^^est,  ihat  perhaps  in  the  meantime,  as  the  case  seems 

""E^t,  and  His  Excellency  is  in  Adelaide,  a  kilt  might  meet  the  difficuliy. 

I  have  the  honour,  vS:c., 

JOHN  P.  ROBINSON. 

"  A  kilt  meet  the  difficulty  !     No,  nor  half  of  it."     In  indignant 
s  1  wrote  to  this  half-hearted  Robinson.    "  No  one  but  an  idiot," 


•  IJlackfcllows'  Breeches. 
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said    I,    "could    make    such    a    preposterous    suggestion." 

phlegmatic  creature  replied  (after  three  weeks)  as  follows  ; — 


Sir, — I  have  ibe  honour  lo  acknowledge  yoat  communic: 
October  last,  in  which  yau  infona  me  I  am  an  idiot,  as  per  macgir 
thereto,  I  beg  to  infoim  you  thai  on  Ihat  point  it  difTerence  ut  opi 
this  Depanmetit. 

and  fie  had  again  "  the  honour  lo  be," 

This  seemed  a  fatal  blow  to  my  hopes,  but  I  wrote  again,  begj 
to  withdraw  the  ofTensive  expression  made  in  the  heat  of  the  moni* 
and  to  request  that  the  Board  would  condescend  to  take  my  petiti< 
into  earnest  consideration.     Mr.  Robinson  replied  in  a  temperate 
forgiving  spirit. 

The  "  Board "  he  observed,  in  the  most  elegant  round-hand 
"are  most  desirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Aborigines  in  the 
minutest  particular,  and  I  am  directed  to  state  for  your  information 
that  a  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  votes  for  flannel  petticoats  and 
patent  revolving  beacons  will  be  made  to  the  Government,  which 
amalgamation  will  enable  the  Board  to  issue  one  pair  of  moleskin 
trousers,  as  per  Schedule  B.,  to  everj-  three  adult  aboriginals  in  the 
colony.  I  am  directed  lo  ask  if  you  have  any  su^estions  to  offer 
with  regard  to  cut,  number  of  buttons,  flap  or  fly,  &c." 

I  could  not  see  how  one  pair  of  breeches  between  every  three 
adult  natives  would  "  meet  the  difficuhy,"  as  Mr.  Robinson  elegantly 
put  it,  nor  did  I  understand  why  the  voles  for  flannel  petticoats  and 
patent  revolving  beacons  needed  amalgamation,  but  I  replied  thanking 
the  Board,  and  wrote  to  my  friend  O'Dowd,  member  for  the  Glimmera, 
to  beg  him  to  make  a  "  proper  representation  "  on  the  subjec:t. 
O'Dowd  was  at  that  lime  "in  opposition."  I  saw  in  the  I^awde 
that  "  the  hon.  member  for  Glimmera  gave  notice  that  he  would  ask 
the  hon,  the  Comptroller  of  Gunnjbags,  on  the  following  Thursday, 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  particulars  attending  the  case  of  an 
aboriginal  known  as  King  Billy." 

My  hopes  rose  high,  when,  on  the  following  Thursday,  O'Dowd 
delivered  himself  of  a  terrific  speech,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Government  of  the  most  wanton  barbarity,  and  drew  such  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  trouserless  monarch  hiding  in  the  dens  and  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  that  it  brought  tears  into  my  eyes  as  I  read  it. 

Barnstarke,  however,  who  had  kept  two  clerks  at  work  night  and 
day,  copying   the  correspondence   replied    in    his  usual  calm  and 
dignified  manner.     "The  attention  of  the  Government  had  already 
been  called  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  aborigines  in  that-j 
wealthy  and  populous  district,  where  the  hon.  member  who  had  ji 
sat  down  owned  such  extensive  property,  and  he  might  inform  " 
hon.  member  that  the  Government  had  taken  steps  lo  remedy, 
some   measure,    the    effects    of   the    apparent    parsimony   of  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  GHmmera  district,  by  a  method  which  he 
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convinced  would  fully  satisfy  every  intelligent  and  liberal  member  of 
Uiat  House." 

O'Dowd  was  muzzled,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  little  Chips, 
the  leader  writer  to  the  Peacock,  was  in  the  gallery  and  wanted  a 
"subject."  "Monstrous  case  about  that  blackfellow,"  said  he  to 
the  editor  later  in  the  evening,  "  I  should  like  to  do  a  smart  little 
thing  on  old  Bamstarke  about  it. " 

There  was  nothing  better  going,  and  the  article  was  wTitten.  I 
forget  it  now,  but  I  know  it  was  vastly  clever,  quoting  Horace  twice, 
and  comparing  poor  Barnstarke  to  Le  Roi  Dagoberl.  In  fact,  it 
was  full  of  as  much  withering  scorn  as  Chips  could  afford  for  £,3  as., 
and  Chips  was  liberal. 

Thtis  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  Press,  O'Dowd  moved 
fbr  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Aborigines'  breeches, 
with  power  to  call  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  Commission  was  granted,  sat  at  the  Parliament  Houses  for 
nine  mortal  weeks,  examined  300  witnesses,  ordered  "plans  and 
specifications  "  of  all  the  breeches  since  the  original  fig-leaf,  and  at  a 
cost  of  ^2000  published  a  Report  of  1000  pages,  containing  a 
complete  history  of  the  development  of  breeches  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

This  Report  contained  my  correspondence  in  an  appendix,  and 
advised  that  all  the  Aborigines  throughout  the  Colony,  male  and 
female,  should  at  once  be  provided  with  three  pairs  of  broadcloth 
pantaloons  a- piece. 

In  the  meantime  King  Billy  wore  out  four  pairs  of  mine. 
Elated,  however,  by  the  successful  issue  of  my  labours,  I  gave 
bim   the  garments,   and   waited   for   my  re\enge.       I   waited   for 
three  months. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  session,  and  I  had  almost  begun  to 
despair,  when  1  received  a  large  packet  from  Mr.  Robinson,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Rei>on,  and  asking  for  a  "  return  of  the  number, 
height,  age,  and  weight  of  all  the  Aborigines  in  the  district."  I  set 
to  work  without  delay  to  furnish  this  return,  and  had  the  gratification 
ol  seeing  by  the  jiapers  that  "In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  O'Dowd, 
the  Comptroller  of  Gunnybags  informed  the  House  that  the  Report 
of  the  Blackfellows'  Breeches  Commission  had  been  referred  to 
the  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigines,  who  would  give  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  their  best  attention." 

It  seemed  that  we  had  come  back  to  the  place  whence  we 
had  started. 

Nothing  was  done,  of  course,  during  the  recess,  but  when  the 
House  was  about  to  sit,  I  saw  that  the  Pta<ock  was  "  informed  that 
the  Special  Report  of  the  Board  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigines, 
which,  we  understand,  will  be  t^hortly  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
contains  some  startling  revelations  on  the  subject  of  blackfellows' 
breeches,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  necessity  for  an  Absolute 
Frectrade  Policy  for  this  Colony." 

The  Ministerial  journal  (the  Pencock  was  always  in  opposition) 
hinted  that  it  was    the   intention    of   the   liberal    and    intelligent 
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Government,  to  further  Protect  the  Native  Industry  of  the  Colony  bjr 
placing  a  tax  of  4^d.  a  leg  on  every  pair  of  imported  moleskins— -a 
prctceeding  which  cannot  fail  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  ihat 
Government,  whose  fiscal  policy  we  have  always  upheld  through  the 
medium  of  our  advising  columns."  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Peacock  could  allow  such  a  gross  fallacy  to  pass  unquestioned,  so 
it  inquired  sarcastically  the  following  morning  if  "  its  Little  Bourke 
Street  contemporary  was  aware  thit  America  had  been  plunged  into 
Civil  \Var  in  consequence  of  the  bloomer  movement,  which  deprived 
thousands  of  hard-working  negroes  of  iheir  nether  garments.  "  The 
Imports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  i86a,  when  a  freetrade 
policy  prevailed,"  said  the  Peacock  "reached  a  total  of  $8,936,052'i&. 
In  1863,  when  Henry  Clay,  a  member  of  the  notorious  Fantaloon- 
and -gaiter- Ring,  levied  a  tax  of  one  red  cent,  on  every  article 
of  clothing  that  came  below  the  knee,  the  Customs  returns  showed  a 
deficit  of  $18,000,000,000.     This  fact  speaks  for  itself." 

At  it  again  went  the  protectionist  paper,  and  proved  entirely 
its  own  satisfaction  that  the  only  way  lo  make  manlimd  happy,  was 
encourage  the  growth  of  breeches  industry  by  severe  protective  duties.' 
"  It  is  rumoured  "  said  the  protectionist  paper  "  that  an  elTort  will  be 
made    by  the   soft  goods  faction  to   import  the    200,000  pairs  of 
breeches  required  for  our  aboriginal  population.     Quern  deut  vu!t 
perdtre,  ^c.       Such  an  act  would    blur   the  blush  and  grace  of; 
modesty.     We  trust  that  a  patriotic  Government  will  look  to  il.      Wi 
have  imported  loo  long.     Our  short-sighted  and  venal  contemporary, 
not    satisfied    with    importing    its    Sparrows,    Rabbits,    Bulli 
Editors,  must  needs  attack  the  country  in  its  most  vita!  |>oint- 
stab  it   in   its   very   seat  of  honour.     We  are  confident   thai 
Ossian   M'Orkney,  however  much  he  may  have  appeared  lo   leai 
towards  the  unholy  condition  of  Flinders  I  jne.  will  draw  the  line 
breeches." 

The  controversy  was  highly  interesting,  but  in  the  meantii 
King  Billy  wore  out  four  more  pairs — leathers.  I  wrote  to  Barnstar] 
informing  him  that  while  the  great  question  of  Freetrade  or 
Protection  yet  remained  unsettled,  my  wardrobe  was  becoming 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  forest,  and  that  unless  something  was 
speedily  done,  1  would  send  the  monarch  breechesless  to  Melbourne^ 
marked  "This  side  up  with  care,"  and  let  his  country  deal  with  him. 

Ba rnsi a rke  replied  that  "while  deprecating  the  indiscreet  haste 
which  I  had  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  he  was  willing  lo  do  everything  in  his  power,  and  after 
consultation  with  his  colleagues,  had  given  instructions  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  to  forward  an  old  pair  of  regulation  cordSi 
which  would  perhaps  satisfy  me.  No  cords  came,  but  a  very  large 
letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  in  which  he  regretted  that  all  the 
regulation  cords  of  the  Department  being  in  constant  use,  he  wu 
unable  to  comply -with  the  request  of  the  Hon.  the  Comptroller  of 
(iunnybags,  but  that  he  had  forwarded  my  letter  (forwarded  » 
him  through  the  Department  of  the  Hon,  the  Chief  Secretary  ' 
the  Hon.  the  Comptroller  of  Gunnybags)  10  the  Commandant 
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the  Local   Forces,   with  a  request   that    he   give   the  matter    his 
iminediate  attention. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  Local  Forces,  who,  in  a  military  *'  memo  *'  in  red 
inky  begged  to  forward  me  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
HofL  the  Comptroller  of  Gunnybags,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Fblice  and  himself,  and  to  attach  a  list  of  the  articles  with  which  ''  it 
vas  in  his  power  to  supply  me  through  the  usual  official  channel" 
The  list  was  five  folio  pages  of  close  print,  and  contained,  I  believe, 
ciery  article  under  heaven  except  the  one  I  desired.  I  replied  by 
muking  a  few  dozen,  convinced  that  nothing  would  come  of  it,  and 
wrote  again  to  Bamstarke.  Barnstarke  sent  me  a  parcel  with  a 
privale  note. 

[Private.] 
Dear  Tallowfat, — I  don't  see  how  to  please  you,  bnt  as  the  matter  will 
be  brought  before  the  House  shortly,  and  those  confounded  fellows  in  the 
Oppoiition  will  be  sure  to  make  a  handle  of  it,  I  have  begged  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Governor,  stated  your  case,  and  asked  him  as  an  old  friend  of 
ny  cousin,  Lord  Lofty,  to  help  me.  His  Excellency,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
ddicate  manner,  has  sent  me  an  old  pair  of  **  plush,"  discarded,  I  believe,  by  one 
of  the  vice-regal  domestics,  and  placed  them  entirely  at  your  service.  For 
goodness  nke,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  the  matter  dark,  for  I  sadly  fear  that  so 
tfregaUr  a  proceeding  will  result  in  some  confusion  in  this  Department. 

Yours, 

L.  B. 

P.S.  —I  rely  as  ever  on  your  powerful  support  in  case  of  a  General  Election, 

We  clothed  King  Billy  in  the  Vice-Regal  Plush,  and  for  some 
months  he  was  happy.  The  papers  having  got  hold  of  a  Divorce 
Case,  were  engaged  (in  the  cause  of  morality)  in  commenting  on  the 
particulars,  and  I  had  hoped  that  matters  would  not  rest.  But  I  had 
forgotten  one  thing — "  The  Audit  Commissioners.'' 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  Tommy,  the  boy  who  rode  for  the 
^ail  to  Bullocktown,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  packing-case  at 
the  Post  Office,  marked  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  addressed 
to  me.  I  sent  a  bullock-dray  for  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  bundle  of 
I>apers  from  the  "  Audit  Commissioners,"  accompanied  by  a  note 
fxt)m  Bamstarke. 

[rRIVATE.] 

Dear  Tallowfat. — I  knew  that  we  should  get  into  a  mess  alwut  those 
"CcMifoanded  breeches.  It  appears  that  they  had  been  reseated  by  the  Government 
^ontrtiCtor,  and  that  nO  requisition  had  been  sent  into  this  ofiice.  The  result  is 
^hat  the  Commissioners  of  Audits  (among  other  queries)  desire  to  l)e  **  informed  " 
^Vmt  this  "gross  irregularity."  The  whole  of  the  accounts  of  this  Department 
-**•»€  in  arrear  in  consequence.     Can  you  tell  them  what  they  want  to  know  ? 

Yours, 

L.B. 

I  rose  every  morning  at  daylight  for  the  space  of  a  month,  and 
'■^ad  away  at  the  bundle.  It  contained  some  tolerably  rough  reading. 
•All  the  accounts  of  His  Excellency's  household  were  then  noted  and 
"^ommentied .  upon  in  the  most  acute  and  accurate  manner.  The 
^udit  Commissioners  were  continually  **  dropping  down  ''  upon  His 
Excellency,  as  thus — His  Excellency's  valet  desires  a  water-bottle  for 
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Excellency's  bedroom,  and  is  informed  in  a  brief  note  from  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Water-bottle  Department  of  the  Government  stores,  th« 
be  "  must  requisition  for  it  in  the  usual  way."  He  does  so,  and 
sends  in  the  bill  "in  the  usual  form.''  A  voluminous  correspondence 
then  occurs  between  the  Ciovernment  Storekeeper,  the  Coramissioncrs 
of  Audit,  and  the  Contractor,  as  to  whether  "  cut-glass  bottles " 
should  or  should  not  be  charged  for  at  a  certain  rate.  This  question 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  Contractor  applies  to  the  Govemmcnl 
Storekeeper  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Audit  to  "pass  the 
account  through  the  Treasury,''  and  is  informed  contemptuously  that 
the  number  of  pints  not  being  staled  in  the  voucher,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Audit  are  unable  to  forward  the  account  in  question." 
This  causes  another  correspondence  with  the  Treasury,  and,  just  as 
I  had  worked  myself  into  a  fever  of  expectation,  imagining  that  the 
money  must  at  last  be  i>aid,  the  Treasurer  triumphantly  encloses  > 
copy  of  the  Registrar-General's  certilicate  of  the  death  of  the 
applicant,  and  refers  the  whole  matter  for  adjustment  by  the  Curator 
of  Intestate  Estates. 

I  stumbled  also  upon  an  exciting  chase  after  an  item  of  i^d. 
overcharge  for  farriery,  which  at  last  proved  to  have  been  paid  for  a 
threepenny  drink  to  the  smith,  less  the  "usual  discount  on  Govern- 
ment contracts,"  but  1  found  nothing  bearing  upon  my  breeches,  or 
His  Excellency's  breeches,  or  King  Billy's  Breeches,  or,  to  speak 
ipore  correctly,  and  in  accordance  with  official  exactness,  the  "  one 
pair  of  double-plush  extra  super  small  clothes,  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Fid.  Def." 

With  bewildered  brain,  I  returned  the  bundle  to  Barnstarke, 
and  begged  him  to  settle  it  anyhow.  He  replied  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  o/ !>»«  return  the  breeches  to  the  Government  Stoic- 
keeper  "for,"  said  he,  "if  this  is  not  done,  we  must  move  the 
Treasurer  to  put  a  sura  of  5s.  4d.  on  the  Supplementary  Estimates, 
and  such  a  course  will  naturally  cause  great  inconvenience  to 
this  Department." 

I  sent  him  down  a  blank  cheque,  begged  him  to  fill  it  up  for 
any  sum  he  pleased,  and  settle  the  matter  at  once.  Alas  !  littie  did 
I  know  the  wisdom  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  Bamsiaike 
was  most  indignant. 

"  Not  only,"  said  he  in  his  reply,  "is  the  course  you  propose 
most  improjier,  and  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  official 
business,  but  it  would  put  the  Department  to  the  utmost  inconvenience 
to  entertain,  even  for  an  instant,  such  a  monstrous  projiosition.  Vou 
will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  speaking  thus  plainly,  when  1  inform  you  that, 
lo  enable  me  to  receive  the  stim  of  money  you  so  rashly  profTer,  I 
should  require  a  special  vote  to  the  House.  If  it  is  absolutely 
imfosiiNe  for  you  to  return  the  breeches,  the  Treasurer  must  be 
mowd  in  the  usual  way."  What  could  I  do  ?  The  breeches  were 
torn  to  shreds  by  this  time,  and  fragments  of  ihcm  gleamed  derisively 
from  several  lofty  gum-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station.  There  was 
evidently  no  help  for  it.  The  Treasurer,  |xior  fellow,  must  be 
■'  moved  in  tlie  usual  way,"  whatever  that  might  be. 
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In  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  187 —  accordinxr^y  apjieared 
the  foUowing  item  : — 

COMITROLLEL   Of    CvSSYl.A~.i^. 

"Diiiskm,  492  ;  Sab-diviiioD,  6. 

"  His  Ezoelleocjr  the  Govemcjr-GeDerBl  and  A'lce- Admind  of  the  ColoDy 
of  Victoria. 

'*  For  re-sealing  one  pair  of  extra  plnsh  small  cJoihes,  5&.  4d/' 


It  was  thought  there  would  have  ^»een  a  row.  The  Treasurer 
trembled  when  he  submitted  the  fatal  i:em  to  the  House,  and  an 
(Hoinous  silence  reigned.  "  I  would  ask  the  Hon.  the  Treasurer," 
said  Mr.  Wiggintop  rising,  ''if  this  piece  of  wanton  extravagance  is  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial  or  thie  Colonial  Funds." 

"  The  Colonial  funds  of  course.''  savs  a  rash  member  from  the 
Government  benches.  Wiggintop  sat  do^ii  quietly,  and  those  who 
knew  his  antipathy  to  Downing  Street  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
the  Ministry. 

The  next  morning  the  Dai/y  Bf//o7(fr,  a  paper  that  went  in 
for  economic  democrac}',  laughed  bitterly.  **  So  then  M/j  is  the  way 
in  which  the  Victorian  taxpayer  is  robbed  to  support  the  liveried 
mynnidons  of  an  effete  and  palsied  aristocracy.  The  representative 
of  Downing  Street,  not  contented  with  gloating  over  the  Victorian 
trtisan  from  Toorak,  must  needs  clothe  his  footmen  out  of  the 
pioceeds  of  the  hardy  miner's  toil.  The  rogue  wants  his  breeches 
I^seated9  does  he !  Pampered  menial." 

There    was    no   standing    this.      The    Ministr)*   resigned,  and 

^Viggintop  was  sent  for.     He  formed  a  Ministry  in  twenty-four  hours, 

and  went  to  the  country  with  the  breeches  metaphorically  nailed  to  the 

Qiast-head  of  his  future  policy.     "It  shall  be  my  business,"  said   he 

*tan  enthusiastic  meeting  of  his  constituents,  "to  see  that  every 

half-penny  of    that  5s.  4d.  paid  is  out  of  the  Royal  Kxche(|iiei." 

^Vhen    Parliament    met,    Wiggintop    called    for    "rf//    the    rorres- 

Pondence  connected  with  this  gross  case  of  Imperial  tyranny"  (the 

•^eport  of  the   Blackfellows'   Breeches   Committee,  came   in   as   an 

appendix  this  time),  in  order  that  he  might  lay  it  on   the  table  of 

*his  wronged  and  outraged  House."     He  did  so,  and,  to  the  trium))h 

of  the  Colonial  Progress  Party,  it  was  resolved  by  an  overwhelinin;; 

^Xiajority  that  the  question  should  be  immediately  referred  to  the 

l*rivy  Council. 

I  imagined  that  all  was  over.  But  by  the  return  mail,  Wi^^tntop 
deceived  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  a  Royal  Commission  had  bn  n 
"Appointed,  who  would  examine  personally  the  witnesses  in  tin*;  mo';i 
-'tuportant  case.  A  few  days  after  the  Jirlltnvrr  informed  thr  |»ubli< 
"^hat  the  first  blow  had  been  strurk,  the  "  |)anj|ierrrl  TiM-nijiI  "  li;i'l 
Kone  home  in  the  "Great  Britain*'  to  ;;iv«;  his  rvirlrriM-, 

By  the  following  mail  was  transmitted  a  Ir.t  of  witn*  •.;*■•;  wli'» 
^ere  required  to  be  examined  before  tin:  fr^urtrm  \\u\tVu\*u  ;ind 
gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Of  rour-,'',  1  v.;r.  on*-,  but  rny 
t^lood  was  up  now,  and  I  resolved  that.  J  v.o'jid  ii';t  '..lirink  fr'/m  rny 
^uly.  I  left  orders  with  my  tailor  to  s'J[>;/ly  \\\u'^\  liiiiy.  'ti/l  '.t:irfii| 
•Vitih  my  gained  experience  of  t J je  relenty  of  offjM;ildorii,  1   sj,* nt  ;i 
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couple  of  months  in  London  si^ht-seeing,  and  then  thinking  it  about  < 

time  to  attend  to  business,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Conimissioiii 

but  received  no  answer.     I  waited  two  months  more,  and  then  having 

primed  myself  with   names,  called  at   Downing  Street.     It  was  the 

"  silly  season,"  and  I^ndon  was  empty.     A  messenger  was  elegantl]^! 

launging    on    the  steps    of  the  Colonial  Office,  howfever,    and  tol 

him  I  addressed  myself.  j 

"Is  Lord  Lofty  within?"  j 

"No,  His  Lordship  is  in  Greece."  I 

"  Mr.  Chicester  Fortescue  ?  "  I 

"  Gone  to  Norway."  J 

"  Mr.  Washington  White  ?  "  -J 

"  In  the  South  of  France."  "  S 

"  Mr.  Fritz  Clarence  Paget?"'  fl 

"  Rusticating  in  Boulogne."  t| 

" Good  Gracious,"  said  I,  "is  there  no  one  to  look  after  wB 

interests  of  these  two  million  of  colonists  ? "  i 

"I  think   you'll   find   a  young  gentleman  upstairs,"   said  iba\ 

messenger,  carelessly." 

1  went  upstairs,  and  after  some  investigation  found  the  young 
gentleman  who  looked  after  the  colonies.  He  was  verj-  spruce  and 
very  small,  with  his  hair  cut  very  short,  and  wore  a  rose  in  his  coat 
and  a  gJass  in  his  eye.  He  stared  at  me  as  I  entered,  as  one  who 
should  say,  "  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  coming  into  a  Government, 
Office  it>  this  way." 

■'  Mr.  Crackelly  Jenks?"  said  I. 
•'  Quite  so  !  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
"  I  have  called  about  the  Breeches  Commission  ! " 
"  Ah  !  door  B.,  first  on  the  right,  third  turning  to  the  left  1     Not 
here  I     Mistake." 

"  Pardon  me !  sir,  I  have  called  there,  and  they  referred 
to  you." 

"Oh,  did  they,"  says  Mr.  Crackelly  Jenks.  "Ah!  Wel^ 
what  is  it?" 

"  I  wrote  some  lime  ago  lo  Mr.  Washington  White,  who  acts 
Secretary  to  the  Commission." 
"What  Commission?" 
"  The  Breeches  Commission  !  " 

"  Oh  !  Ah  !  Is  there  such  a  thing  !  Quite  so !  Didn't  knowl; 
Beg  your  pardon !     Go  on  1 " 

"My  name  is  Tityrus  TallowfaL"  I  am  an  Australian  !  sir,  and; 
have  come  36,000  miles  !  " 

"Al\  right!  Marrowfat!  sit  down.  Never  mind  the  distance 
every  Australian  tells  us  that.  So  you're  from  Victoria  Island  !  Eh? 
"Victoria!  sir!  Capital,  Melbourne." 
"Oh!  ah!  yes,  stupid  of  me,  but  the  Vs.  are  not  in  my. 
department,  don't  you  seel  I  lake  the  Bs,,  Bermuda,  and  so  on; 
but,  however,  never  mind,  I  daresay  we  shall  gel  on.  Vou  want  to 
see  White?" 

"  Well,  no  !  "  said  I,   "  I  want  to  know " 


"  Hadn't  you  better  put  it  in  writing,  Marrowfat?  Put  it  in 
writing  now ! " 

"There    is    no    occasion    for   that,"   said    I,  taught  by  bitter  ■ 
experience,  how  futile  was  such  a  course;  I  have  already  written 
to  Mr.  White." 

"Ah!"  says  the  young  gentlemen  at  once  relieved,"  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  Tomkins  bring  me  Mr,  White's  letter- 
book."  Tomkins  brought  il,  and  Mr.  Jenks  perused  it. '  You  must 
be  under  a  mistake,  Marrowfat,"  he  said  at  last.  "  There's  no  letter 
mentioned  here." 

"  But  I  wrote  one  sir,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"I  rather  think  not,  Marrowlat,"  said  he.  "You  must  be  in 
error,  Marrowfat." 

"But  my  dear  sir " 

"  But  my  dear  sir,  the  thing's  as  plain  as  a  pikestafT,  ^Ve  register 
all  our  letters  of  course  ;  now  there  is  no  letter  mentioned  here,  so  we 
couldn't  have  received  one.     Don't  you  see  I  " 

"  Perhaps  it  might  have  escaped  you,"  I  hesitated  again. 

He  smiled  a  patronising  smile.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Marrowfat,  our 
system  of  registration  is  perfect,  simply  perfect ;  it  couldn't  have 
escaped  us," 

Just  then,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  there  entered  another 
gentleman  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Hullo!"  said  Mr.  Jenks  quite  unabashed.  "Here  it  is!" 
Egad  that's  strange.  Thanks  my  dear  Carnaby,  thanks.  Now,  sir," 
(to  me  severely,  as  if  I  had  been  in  fault)  "  perhaps  you  can  explain 
your  business." 

A  bright  idea  struck  me !  I  would  inquire  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  my  inquiries. 

"  That  letter,  sir,  fully  explains  my  business.  May  I  ask  you 
what  will  become  of  it  Y' 

"  Become  of  it !     It  is  the  property  of  the  office,  sir." 

'■  But  what  will  be  done  with  it." 

"  Il  will  go  through  the  usual  oflicial  course,  I  presume,"  said 
Mr.  Jenks. 

"  And  what  is  that,  may  I  ask." 

"  Oh  !  said  the  young  man,  waving  the  letter  as  he  spoke,  Mr. 
White  will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Paget,  who  will  minute  it,  and  send  it  on 
to  Mr.  Foriescue.  He  will  pass  it  through  his  department,  and  then 
it  will,  in  the  usual  official  course,  reach  Mr,  Secretary  Landwith ;  he 
will  send  it  to  the  Commissioners." 

■'  Oh  !  and  what  then  !" 

"  Well,  the  Commissioners  will  have  it  read  and  entered  in  their 
minutes,  and.  then,  unless  they  choose  to  sent  it  to  the  Privy  Council, 
they  will  return  it  to  us  in  the  usual  course." 

"As '■ 

"  From  Mr.  Secretary  Landwith  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  from  Mr. 
Fortescue  lo  Mr.  Paget,  from  Mr.  Paget  to  Mr.  AVhile,  from  Mr. 
White  to  me !" 

"  And  wh.1t  would  you  do  with  it  ?' 
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■'  1  should  hand  it  to  the  Chief,"  said  Mr.  Jenlts. 

"  And  what  would  become  of  it  then  ?" 

Mr.  Jenks  admired  his  hoot,  gloomily,  and  said  at 

"  Ton  my  life,  Marrowfat,  I  don't  know.     The  Chief  is  rather  I 

;ibsent,  and — between  ourselves — when  once  a  document  gets  into  I 

his  hands,  'gad,  there's  no  telling  ivhat  he  may  do  with  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  I  in  a  rage  !"  I  wish  you  good-mom ing." 

"Good-morning,    my  dear    Marrowfat,"  said   Mr.     Jenks,    with  I 

perfect  alTabitity.  anything  we  can  do  for  you,  you  know,  d'Ughted  I 

I  did  not  pause  to  asic 
alternative  of  the  Comrais 
Council,  but  left  the  office.  Outside  were  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
cloud  of  witnesses.  "  Ha !  Ha '."  they  laughed,  "  here  is  Mr. 
Tallowfat.  He  can  tell  us  all  about  it.  Where  is  the  Commission, 
Tallowfat,  we've  been  all  over  London  looking  for  it." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "it  may  be  in  the  moon  for  all  I  know  of  iL 
If  I  don't  go  home  and  go  to  bed,  I  shall  be  a  subject  for  Bedlam." 

I  waited  in  London  ten  months,  and,  hearing  nolhing  of  the 
Commission,  returned  to  Melbourne.  King  Billy  had  cut  the 
Gordian  Knot  by  dying,  and  as,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  race, 
he  was  buried  dressed  ;  he  took  my  lifty-third  and  last  pair  of  breaches 
with  him  to  his  long  home. 

The  Commission  is  still  sitting,  I  suppose,  for  we  hear  the  most 
flourishing  accounts  from  the  Agent-General,  of  the  wonderful  progress 
they  are  making  with  the  collection  "  of  the  vast  mass  of  interesting 
evidence,  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  in  the 
usual  official  course." 

"  But  if  ever '  I  write  to  the  Department '  again  I'm " 
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Mr  was  dusk  when  we  reached  ihe  flat,  for,  determined  to  mai 
ihe  most  of  my  hrief  holiday,    I    had  wandered  with  \Vallaby 
''^'   Dick  all  day  among  the  ranges 

Wallaby  Dick  was  a  lame  man,  with  a  face  like  one  of  those 
Cjerman  toys  called  "  nui-crackers."'  He  was  very  old,  and  had 
lived  in  his  bark  hut  under  the  BlulT  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Wallaby 
could  shoot  or  snare  any  living  creature  that  bred,  and  boasted  that 
be  knew  every  mountain -path,  track,  and  gully  between  While 
Swamp  and  Mount  Dreadful.  So  mighty  was  the  prowess  of  his  gun, 
that  men  from  the  stations  round  about,  spending  a  barren  day 
stalking  the  scrub,  would  aver  that  Wallaby  had  discovered  the  track 
which  led  to  that  legendary  Land  of  Plenty  existing  on  the  inaccessible 
summit  of  the  ranges,  and  was  wont  to  withdraw  from  his  kind  to 
hunt  there. 


There  Is  an  Indescribable  ghastliness  about  the  mountain  bush 
at  night  which  has  affected  most  Imaginative  people.  The  grotesque 
and  distorted  trees,  huddled  here  and  there  together  in  the  gloom 
like  whispering  conspirators.  The  little  open  flats  encircled  by 
boulders  which  seem  the  forgotten  altars  of  some  unholy  worship. 
The  white,  bare,  and  ghastly  gums  gleaming  momentarily  amid  the 
deeper  shades  of  the  forest.  The  lonely  pools  begirt  with  shivering 
teeds,  and  haunted  by  the  melancholy  bittern  only.  The  rifted  aod 
draggled  creek-bed,  which  seems  violently  gouged  out  of  the  lacerated 
taith  by  some  savage  convulsion  of  nature ;  the  silent  and  solitary 
places  where  a  few  blasted  trees  crouch  together  like  withered 
witches,  who,  brooding  on  some  deed  of  blood,  have  suddenly  been 
stricken  horror-siifl'.  Riding  through  this  nightmare  landscape,  a 
whirr  of  wings,  and  a  harsh  cr>'  disturb  you  from  time  to  time, 
hideous  and  mocking  laughter  peals  above  and  about  you,  and  huge 
my  ghosts  with  little  red  eyes  hop  away  in  gigantic  but  noiseless 
bounds.  You  shake  your  bridle,  (he  mare  lengthens  her  stride,  the 
tree-trunks  run  into  one  another,  the  leaves  make  overhead  a 
continuous  curtain,  the  earth  reels  out  beneath  you  like  a  strip  of 
grey  cloth  spun  by  a  furiously  flying  boom,  the  air  strikes  your  face 
^arply,  the  bush,  always  grey  and  colourless,  |}arts  before  you,  and 
closes  behind  you  like  a  fog.  Vou  lose  yourself  in  this  prevailing 
indecision  of  sound  and  colour.  You  become  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
the  night,  and,  losing  your  individuality,  sweep  onward  on  a  flying 
phantom  in  a  land  of  shudows. 
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"  The  moon  will  be  up  in  an  hour,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  manA 
"Keep  all  ihe  left-hand  tracks,  and  you'll  pull  the  Long  U'aterhole; 
and  (hen,  whistling  to  his  dog,  he  turned. 

"  But  where  urej-oit  going,  Wallaby?" 

"  O,  J'lii  going  up  the  ranges,"  said  Wallaby,  with  what  api^eated 
to  me  in  the  dusk  to  he  a  fiendish  grin,  "  for  a  holiday.'" 

When  I  drew  bridle,  the  moon  flung  my  shadow  on  the  turf 
I  had  gained  the  little  plain  which  divides  Mount  Barren  from 
Mount  Scar,  and  the  panorama  of  the  valley  lay  below  me.  Mile 
after  mile  stretched  the  dusky  grey  tree-lops.  Here  and  there  i 
link  of  the  chain  of  water  holes  which  connected  the  Great  and  Little 
Styx  flashed  white  beneath  the  moon,  and  from  time  to  time  the  level 
surface  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  spectre-hke  upstarting  of  some 
huge  gum-skeleton  grasping  at  air  with  his  crooked  and  ravenous 
ctaws.  From  out  this  valley,  brooded  upon  by  big  blue  and  floating 
mists,  uprose  a  mysterious  murmur  composed  of  crackling  twigs, 
falling  leaves,  lustling  wings,  lapping  water,  and  stirring  breezes— die 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  bush.  Above  me  to  the  right  and  left 
towered,  steel-blue  in  the  moonlight,  the  twin  peaks  of  Mount 
Mysterj',  and  between  them,  far  up  the  gap  that  led,  no  one  knew 
whither,  a  red  light  gleamed. 

The  plateau  on  which  I  stood  bore  an  evil  reputation.  Ii  had 
been  in  old  times  the  camping-place  of  the  blacks,  and  upon  the 
largest  of  the  three  gigantic  stones,  which  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  seemed  to  point  to  the  triple  peaks  of  the  triform  mountain, 
human  sacrifices  had  been  held,  and  horrible  banquets  celebrated. 
The  earth,  pawed  by  my  imi>atient  horse,  was  black  and  rich — 
strangely  black  and  rich  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  soil, 
and  the  three  enormous  trees  that  overshadowed  the  three  altar-stones 
seemed  to  own  roots  fed  with  fat  food,  so  vigorously  had  they 
upsprung  from  out  the  rock.  The  gloomy  glamour  ot  ancient 
barbarism  was  upon  the  place.  Standing  there  alone,  a  usurping 
white  man  within  the  mystic  temple  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  creed,  I 
seemed  to  realize  for  an  instant  the  whole  horror  of  the  ancient 
worship.  Again  the  skin  drums  resounded,  again  floated  up  to  the 
full  moon  the  wild  chant  of  the  women,  again  the  furious  fires  blazed 
high,  again  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  peaks  shouted  to  their 
savage  divinity,  again  the  painted  and  naked  priest  reared  high  fht 
thirsty  knife  and  flung  himself — blood-red  in  the  fire-glow— upon  the 
panting  victim.  What  mysteries  might  not  have  been  celebrated  In 
this  forest,  haggard  and  grey  with  age  and  storms?  Those  savage 
priests,  those  leaping  warriors,  might  be  administering  a.  right 
primeval,  recalling  in  their  wild  dances  the  mystic  worship  of  Egypt, 
and  completing,  in  their  ignorance,  the  magnificent  allegory  of  that 
ancient  Faith,  which,  through  all  the  world's  history,  remains  still  the 
hope  of  thousands.  Here  in  this  lonely  spot,  among  the  frowning 
hills,  where  the  pious  Christian  cries  to  his  risen  I^rd,  might  sacrifice 
have  been  done  to  Miihra  the  virgin-bom,  to  Isis  the  virgin-mother, 
to  Osiris  stretched  upon  his  cross,  or  to  Tammui  the  slain  for  our 
sins,   and  re-risen   from   the  dead   to   save  us.      Here  might  thf 
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tembling  neophyte  have  prostrated  himself  before  a  barbaric  Hyphon 
Mhat  terrible  genius  of  darkness  and  of  doubt,  that  great  Serpent 
Tempter  of  the  ancient  mysteries  !  In  Mexico,  in  Africa,  amid  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  dwells  this 
ancient  worship.  The  mighty  monuments  which  frown  in  bewildering 
gnuideur  from  out  the  virgin  forests  of  Darien,  the  legends  of  the 
iKred  islands  of  the  South,  the  wild  rites  of  Papua  and  the  Marquesas, 
pre  token  of  the  mystic  lore  of  £g>'pt  and  the  East.  Its  symbols  are 
Oed  equally  by  Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian,  and  now,  in  this  strange 
and  barren  land,  long  deemed  worthless  to  the  tread  of  white  feet, 
did  I  meet  again  the  traces  of  the  old  religion. 

As  these  speculations  held  me,  methought  that  the  mysterious 

l^t  in  the  mountain  cleft  moved  higher,  and  that  it  was  joined  by 

another  light.    My  mare  snorted  and  wrenched  at  her  bit,  as  though 

eager  to  leave  the  spot  of  ill  omen.    The  first  light  twinkled,  went 

out,  beamed  forth  again,  and,   impelled  by  one  of  those  sudden 

itsolutions  which  seemed  like  inspiration,  I  rode  down  the  side  of 

the  rise,  and  made  towards  it.    The  flats  between  the  gorge  and  the 

mount  were  marshy,   and  bestrewn  with   fallen  timber.     Belts  of 

impenetrable  scrub  intersected  the  numerous  water-courses.     The  air 

gitw  cool,  and  a  heavy  dew  began  to  fall.     The  moon  had  risen  high, 

and  was  riding  serenely  in  a  wine-dark  and  cloudless  heaven.    A 

stillness  reigned,  the  mysterious  lights  moved  steadily  onwards,  and 

before  me  fluttered  from  tree  to  tree,  swooping  in  upon  me  from  time 

to  time,  as  though  to  lure  me  on,  a  huge  grey  bat,  through  whose 

tansparent  wings  I  could  almost  see  the  sparkle  of  the  coldly-gleaming 

stars.     I  pressed  forward,  and  the  two  lights  were  joined  by  a  third. 

The  second  light  twinkled  and  went  out,  as  the  first  had  done,  but  to 

be  again  re-lumined ;  and  then,  not  a  hundred  yards  before  me,  the 

three  moving  points  of  fire  beamed  forth  bright  and  clear.     Another 

instant,  and  my  snorting  horse  dashed  the  pebbles  under  her  hoofs, 

stnd,  rearing  with  terror,  came  to  a  sudden  pause  before  three  men 

who  barred  the  rocky  roadway. 

"  Hullo,  Wallaby  Dick  !  "  I  cried,  "  is  this  your  holiday  ?  " 
But  no  answer  came  from  the  grey  lips  of  the  old  man,  who, 
facing  about,   with   glassy  eyes,   thrust  forth   his   flaming  torch   of 
Q&ountain  pine,  as  though  to  forbid  my  progress. 

I  turned  to  his  companions,  and  a  species  of  ludicrous  terror 
seized  me.  One  was  Dombie,  the  blackfellow,  the  other  Ah  Yung, 
^e  Chinaman.  All  three — European,  Australian,  and  Mongol — were 
'iaked  to  the  waist,  each  carried  a  blazing  pine-torch,  and  on  the  face 
of  each  sat  that  hideous  expression  of  death  in  life  which  caused  the 
yellow  fangs  of  the  old  wallaby  hunter  to  glisten  like  the  teeth 
of  a  skeleton. 

"Whither  are  you  bound?"  I  cried,  controlling,  with  difficulty, 
^y  terrified  horse. 

Dombie  raised  his  lean  black  arm,  and  silently  pointed  to  the 
^remity  of  the  gorge.  I  looked,  and  saw  from  behind  a  huge 
Mulder  upshoot  a  pillar  of  fire.  As  though  this  illumination  had 
^en  some  well-known  signal,  from  all  parts  of  the  mountain  burst 
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forth  the  red  glare  of  torches.  Above,  around,  and  below  burned 
innumerable  spots  of  fire.  The  gorge  seemed  to  swarm  with  fiie-flies, 
the  mountain-side  lo  be  honeycombed  with  glow-worms,  while  in  the 
valley  I  had  left,  an  immense  multitude  pressed  onward  and  upward, 
their  torches  tossing  wildly  as  they  came.  Bewildered  and  alarmed, 
rubbed  my  eyes  to  see  if  I  was  dreaming  ;  but  no,  I  was  wide-awake, 
and  conscious  that  it  needed  all  the  strength  o(  my  muscles  to  sit  my: 
now  maddened  horse. 

"What  foolery  is  this?"  I  cried.  "Ah  Yung!  Dombie  I 
speak."  But  they  turned  abruptly  and  breasted  the  mountain, 
singing  a  wild  chant  as  they  went.  I  was  forced  to  follow,  for  on  all 
sides  pressed  the  multitude.  Perhaps  from  the  glare  and  smoke  of 
the  torches  ray  brain  had  become  stupified,  or  ray  vision  impaired, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  persons  who  surrounded  me  were  of  all 
nations  and  colours.  MuUttoes,  Blacks,  Chinese,  Yellow  men,  and 
Red  men,  all  the  barbaric  nations  of  the  South  came  hurrying 
onwards  :  walking,  riding,  crawling — old  men,  women,  and  cripples — 
as  they  swarmed  along  the  mighty  mountain-side  like  travelling  ant». 
The  fire  behind  the  boulder,  fed  fast  by  the  gigantic  shadows,  shot 
high  up  into  the  night  its  threefold  flame.  I  turned,  and  lo  !  the 
moon,  mounted  to  her  zenith,  (lung  down  the  hill  I  had  left  the 
triple  shadow  of  the  three  altars!  The  murmurous  prelude  to  the 
hymn  already  began  to  tremble  over  the  valley,  and  the  multitude, 
pressing  nearer  to  the  sacrificial  lire,  carried  me  along  with  them.  X 
looked  round  in  vain  for  escape, ^no,  not  in  vain;  at  the  very 
instant  when  another  plunge  of  my  mare  would  have  dung  me 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  a  young  girl,  riding  on  a  white  mule^ 
IXM'nted  to  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  wall  of  rock  on  my  right.  I  com- 
prehended her,  and  wheeling  my  horse,  forced  myself  clear  of  the 
press.  A  sharp  salt  wind  blew  in  upon  me,  and  in  another  instant 
the  strange  muhitude  and  the  mysterious  (ire  faded  behind  me,  and 
I  was  galloping  up  the  gorge  in  the  teeth  of  a  driving  storm 
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You,  reader,  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  ride  hard  all  night  ii 
an  Australian  mountain  tempest,  will  appreciate  the  delight  with 
which  I  hailed  the  glorious  outburst  of  a  sunny  morning.  I  could 
not  but  think  ray  vision  of  the  night  a  dream,  born  of  my  own 
thoughts  and  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  moonlit  forest ;  and  in 
the  pure  bright  air  of  morning  I  laughed  my  follies  to  scorn.  One 
thing  was  certain,  however,  in  my  dream  or  my  stupidity,  I  had 
galloped  up  the  ranges,  and  by  some  strange  chance  had  struck  that 
long-sough t-for  path  which  led  to  the  mysterious  and  legendary  land 
behind  the  mountains.  Dismounting,  and  leading  my  weary  horM 
by  the  bridle,  1  followed  a  sort  of  track  along  the  top  of  the  range, 
and  looked,  as  1  went,  upon  the  scenerj'  of  the  new  country  in  which 
I  found  myself.  The  path  wound  in  and  out  among  the  crags,  and 
I  soon  lost  all  glimpse  of  the  semi-civilised  land  I  had  left  I  saw  it 
my  feel  what  seemed  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  little  tovmshm  , 
embosomed  in  encircling  gardens.     As  I   drew  nearer,  howe\'«r. 
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saw  what  I  had  taken  for  a  township  was  really  a  collection  of 
buildings,  apparently  belonging  to  a  large,  white,  low-roofed  house, 
which  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  slope  of  vineyard.  It  was  evident  that 
some  settler,  more  adventurous  than  his  neighbours,  had  penetrated 
tbe  mysteries  of  the  mountain,  and  had  set  up  his  abode  in  this  fertile 
and  charming  valley.  Wallaby  Dick  had  indeed  discovered  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  spend  his  holidays !  Descending  the  track,  which 
soon  widened  into  a  broad  and  well-kept  road,  I  pulled  the  hanging 
handle  of  a  bell  which  was  suspended  from  a  lofty  wooden  gateway 
before  a  huge  and  nail  studded  door.  The  echo  of  my  summons  had 
not  died  away  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Wallaby  Dick 
himself  appeared,  his  face  no  longer  wrathful  or  ill-humoured,  but 
beaming  with  smiles  of  welcome. 

The  appearance  of  the  old  man  made  me  start.  *'  You  here, 
Wallaby  ?    Why,  what  mystery  is  this  ?  " 

"  No  mystery,"  said  Wallaby,  with  the  merriest  laugh  I  had  ever 
heard  from  his  lips.  "  I  have  arrived  before  you,  that  is  all.  Come 
in ;  you  are  expected." 

"  Expected  !     Then  what  place  is  this  ?  *' 

"  It's  got  a  lot  o'  names,"  said  Wallaby.  "  Some  calls  it  one 
thing,  and  some  another.  I  call  it  Holiday  Peak,  because  I  comes  here 
ibr  my  holidays;  but  it's  known  to  many  folks  as  Mount  Might-ha-been." 

"  Many  travellers  stop  here,  it  appears  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  old  fellow,  hobbling  off  with  my  horse. 
'*  Most  people  passing  this  way  stop  here  for  a  night,  at  all  events, 
especially  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  However,  you  go 
in,  and  I'll  show  you  round  by-and-by." 

I  went  through  the  court-yard,  and  up  the  broad  stone  steps 
into  an  open  space  or  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain 
played.  Ah  Yung  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  queer  little  pagoda. 
Xo  longer  the  greasy  Chinaman  cook,  he  was  dressed  with  great 
splendour  in  the  fashion  of  his  country,  and,  bowing,  invited  me  in. 
The  house  was  wonderfully  furnished.  A  Chinese  woman,  of  pleasing 
Countenance,  sat  on  a  low  cane-chair,  nursing  a  baby,  and  a  domestic 
squatted  on  his  hams  in  a  corner  of  the  verandah,  filling  the  howl  of 
Ah  Yung's  capacious  pipe.  Through  the  open  lattice-work  I  saw 
spreading  paddy-fields,  and  could  catch  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
stalwart  river  coolies  as  they  propelled  their  heavily-laden  barges 
^p  the  river. 

"  All  this  is  mine  I  "  said  Ah  Yung,  embracing  with  one  sweep 
^f  his  hand  the  furniture,  the  matron,  the  fat  baby,  the  opium-pipe, 
^nd  the  paddy-fields. 

**  All  yours  !     But  if  you  own  so  fine  a  proj^erty,  why  do  you  work 
^  cook  in  the  men  s  huts  ?  " 

"  Cook  in  the  men's  hut !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  returned  he 
^ith  a  pitying  smile.  *'  Me  no  cook.  Me  Chinee  gentleman.  Me 
^^ightabeen  cook  if  me  run  away  on  hoard  shiji,  and  go  fool  my 
**ioney  in  lotter>' ! " 

I  turned  away  bewildcringly,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
iny  old  college  friend.  Jack  Reckless. 
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"Jack  Reckless!"  I  cried,  astonished  at  this  new  apparilion. 
"  W'liy,  man,  I  thought  you  were " 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  saying  it,"  said  Jack,  cheerily,  though  a 
touch  of  sadness  caused  his  voice  to  quiver.  "You  thought  I  was 
in  gaol  for  forging  Huxtable's  name  to  a  bill.  No,  thank  God.  my 
boy !  /  might  have  been,  but  instead  of  yielding  to  the  devilish 
temptation,  I  told  my  dear  old  father  all  about  my  debts  and  duns, 
and  a  year  or  two  of  economy  set  all  right.  You  shall  come  over 
byand-by,  and  see  my  wife.     You  remember  little  Lucy?" 

"  Little  Lucy  !     Yes ; — but  wasn't  that  dreadful  story  trae  ?  " 

"  True !  No.  She  saw  through  the  scoundrel's  pretended 
affection,  and  as  I  was  out  of  debt,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well, 
married  me  instead  of  running  away  with  him.  But  I  must  go  to  the 
farm  now,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  a  picturesque  roof  that  nestled 
in  a  pretty  English  landscape  ;  "  I  call  for  you  to-morrow." 

I  walked  up  the  lime-tree  avenue  which  led  to  the  Old  Manse 
more  bewildered  than  ever.  Then  the  terrible  story  of  sin  and  shame 
which  had  wrecked  two  homes  was  but  a  fiction  after  all?  My 
spirits  rose  with  the  thought ;  indeed,  gazing  on  that  lovely  garden, 
stretching  terrace  after  terrace,  away  to  the  crystal  river,  It  was 
ditficult  to  harbour  thoughts  of  sorrow  or  of  suffering,  and  I  felt,  as  I 
drank  in  the  pure  clear  air  of  the  mountains,  almost  as  vigorous  as 
Dombie,  who,  no  longer  blear-eyed  and  palsied  with  excess  of  tobacco 
and  rum,  but  young,  healthy,  and  hopeful,  dashed  past  me  with  a 
"  Hullca  I "  making  hard  for  a  flock  of  emu  yonder. 

Passing  by  an  old  house  which  stood  back  from  the  others  in 
the  terrace,  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  crimson  scarf  trailing  from 
one  of  the  upper  windows.  "An  artist  lives  there,"  was  my  first 
thought,  for  nowhere  in  the  world  but  in  the  pictures  of  Froul  do  we 
see  bits  of  colour  floating  about  in  that  fashion.  "  Yes,  you  are 
right,"  said  a  young  man  emerging  from  the  well-dressed  crowd  which 
throngs  in  spring  the  steps  of  the  Academy- 
It  was  Gerard  !  Gerard,  my  boy  friend,  who  fled  from  Oxford  tt> 
Stonyhurst,  and  embraced  the  discipline  of  Loyola. 

"  Gerard,  what  means  this  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  fellow."  said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  my  neck  in  the 
fond  old  schoolboy  fashion,  "it  means  that  I  thought  better  of  my 
resolve,  and  followed  out  the  natural  bent  of  my  talents.  My  picture, 
the  '  Death  of  Alcibiades,'  is  the  talk  of  the  jear.  I  shall  soon  be  as 
famous  as  jou." 

"As  I.  Vou  jest.  A  poor  devil  banished  to  Bush  Land, 
tied  neck  and  heels  in  debt,  soon  slips  out  of  the  memory  even  of 
his  friends." 

"  So  you  [>ersist  in  thai  dream  out  Australia !  Surely  you  know 
that  the  fortune  was  recovered,  and  that  your  year  of  poverty  but 
serx'ed  to  correct  your  boyish  extravagances,  and  that  in  easy 
circumstances  you  banished  Poins  and  Pistol,  and  settled  down  to 
the  career  you  chose  !  " 

"  Gerard,  you  are  laughing  at  me ! " 

"  Come  into  your  house,  then,  and  be  convinced,"  said  Gerard. 
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My  house,  it  appeared,  was  a  villa  at  Richmond.  The  railway- 
station  was  sufficiently  near  to  take  me  into  town  when  town-talk  was 
needed,  and  yei  the  cottage  in  its  charm  of  park  and  river  was 
sufficiently  far  away  from  London  smoke  to  suffer  one's  soul  to 
breathe  freely. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Gerard,  "  thai  with  the  horses  you  keep,  you 
evtr  travel  by  the  train  ?  " 

"  My  horses,  then,  are  considered  good  ?  " 

"Horses  and  books  are  your  only  extravagances.  It  is  lucky 
that  your  income  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  suffer  you  to  indulge  a 
taste  for  pictures.  You  had  better  put  down  your  yacht,  and  buy  my 
'  Death  of  Cromwell.'  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  dreamily,  accepting  this  novel  position ;  "  I 
always  had  a  taste  for  yachting ; — but  come  in  and  let  us  converse." 

"You  dine  with  Carabas  to-night,  remember,"  said  Gerard; 
"  Ballhazar  Claes  and  Byles  Gridley  will  be  there.  I  know  you 
affect  to  dislike  dinners,  but  the  marchioness  is  a  good  soul,  and  you 
must  not  disappoint  her." 

"  Trye,"  said  I,  "  she  is ;  and  after  presenting  my  eldest  daughter 
too.     1  <hall  certainly  come." 

"  The  Superfine  Reviai'  has  cut  up  your  book  as  usual,"  remarked 
Gerard,  turning  over  the  papers  on  the  horse-shoe  table  ;  "  but  to  an 
author  whose  readers  are  counted  by  millions,  and  to  whom  Bentley 
gives  ;£5,ooo  a  volume,  a  sneer  in  the  Siiferfint  is  not  of  much 
consequence." 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  feeling  much  as  if  someone  had  taken 
away  my  head  and  left  me  a  bubble  of  air  in  the  place  of  it. 
"  Besides,  1  write  for  the  Slaughttrer,  and  the  two  jiapers  are  at 
daggers  drawn." 

"  Ah  !  lucky  fellow,"  said  Gerard,  throwing  open  the  window  to 
inhale  the  perfume  of  my  rose-garden.  "  How  different  things  might 
Jiave  been  if  you  hadn't  taken  your  uncle's  advice." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  I,  "  but  help  yourself  to  wine,  and  let  us 
walk  somewhere.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  head  feels  a  little  queer 
this  morning.' 

"  That  is  often  the  case,"  returned  Gerard,  ■'  when  first  one  comes 
to  Holiday  Peak,  but  you  will  soon  get  used  to  our  mountain  air. 
Order  your  horses,  and  we  will  go  and  call  on  Mostyn.  He  didn't 
many  the  widow  after  all,  and  is  still  the  same  jolly  fellow  as  of  old." 

"  .Aye,  I  remember  how  he  used  to  take  me  up  frpm  Aldershot 
in  the  baggage- train,  and  introduce  to  my  schoolboy  eyesight  the 
wonders  of  I-ondon  at  midnight.  Pray,  are  the  Armida  Gardens 
nitl  exi:tent  ? " 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Mostyn  never  took  you  to 
I^ndon  with  him.  You  were  never  in  the  Armida  Gardens  in  all 
your  life." 

"Thank  goodness,  Gerard  !     Are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite  certaiiL  You  might  htx\je  wasted  your  youth  in  such 
places,  and  got  into  no  end  of  mischief,  had  not  your  father  kept  such 
a  strict  and  friendly  eye  upon  you  " 
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"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  you  are  right.     Let  us,  then,  remain  at  1 
to-day.     Moslyn  can  wait." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Gerard.  "Here  is  the  end  of  Dfnti  § 
Duval.     Have  you  read  it  ?  " 

"The  end  of  Denis  Duval !  Why,  poor  Thackeray  died  before  ] 
he  finished  it." 

"  Nonsense !  He  is  as  hearty  as  you  or  I.  I  met  him  at  1 
Dickens's  (they  are  great  friends  now,  you  know)  the  other  day,  and  1 
he  never  looked  better.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  excellent  consti-  I 
tution,  and  the  attention  of  Dr.  I.ydgate,  however,  he  might  have  | 
been  dead  long  ago." 

"Gerard,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  rising.  "I — I  feel  a  little  \ 
confused  :  leave  me  for  a  while.     We  will  meet  at  dinner." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gerard.     "I  will  take  Constantia  for  a  drive.* 

"  Constantia  !     \\'hat,  not  the  gir!  we— — " 

"  The  same,  dear  old  fellow." 

"  And  she  did  not  marry  Count  Caskowisky  ? " 

"  Coimi  Caskowisk)-  be  confounded  !     No ;   she   married   me. 
We  have  three  children.     Sans  adieu.'" 

I  fell  back  in  my  easy  chair,  my  easy  chair,  stupelied.     I  must  J 
be  dreaming  1     But  no,  the  well-bred  presence  of  my  Swiss  valet,  ; 
he  laid  out  myidvess  clothes,  was  too  palpable  a  reality  ! 


The  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  lived  at  Grosvenor 
Gate,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  five-hundred -guinea  horses  had 
never  accomplished  the  distance  in  so  short  a  time.  Scarcely  had  I 
entered  the  carriage  when  I  was  silling  beside  the  marchioness,  and 
pulling  Julie's  silken  ears  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Vivien  Grey  and  I  were  the  only  [jersons  allowed  that  privilege,  but 
since  his  marriage  with  Violet  Fane,  he  had  resided  principally  abroad. 

"  So  you  have  returned  at  last,"  said  the  marchioness.  "  You  and 
thecount  have  the  reputation  ofbeingthomost  erratic  pair  in  Europe-" 

'I'he  tall,  ihin,  pale  man,  with  the  wonderful  eyes,  bowed  slightly. 

"  The  Countess  of  Monte  Christo,"  said  he,  "  has  ordered  me  to 
give  up  travelling." 

"  And  you  obey  ?  " 

"  Yes.      I  am  tired  of  having  my  o' 

"Omnipotence  becomes  wearisome. 
Bertuccio  and  sold  my  island." 

"  Indeed .'    To  whom  ? "' 

"  To  an  Australian  wine-grower.  He  finds  the  rick  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  of  While  Ivanhoe.  and  he  has  turned  my  cavern 
into  cellars.      Faria  and  he  are  planning  a  press  on  a  new  principle." 

■'  Then  M.  L'Abbe  recovered  from  his  attack  ?  "     I  enquired. 

"  Certainly.  A  few  seconds  after  I  had '  taken  that  involuntary 
leap  into  the  sea  from  the  summit  of  the  Chateau  D'lf,  the  gaoler 
returned,  gave  my  poor  friend  another  dose  of  the  cordial,  and 
revived  liim  to  rejoice  in  the  pardon  sent  by  the  Km]ieror.  He  is  the 
tutor  of  my  eldest  son,  Morcuf  Villefort  Danglars.    Ah  I  Marchi 


^n  way,"  said  Monte  Christo. 
Moreover,  I  have  pensioned   ] 
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m  Aa|i|Mst  man  in  Cbrirtoidon.     Dear  Di^gian!  Hcnr  I  loog  to 
W  fmiliii  honest  hand  once  mtant    Floor  Ukam^mtmt  cnonieiwe 
f  mifgUJIavelitm^mia^naijIkmua  thorn  U^han^ 
p  Loid  and  Lady  Bymn  nt   ofyoafte    to    wt,  Waliar    being 

Oatocen  thrin. 

.  "b  II  nccdftJ  that  aooK  nuui  of  xnse  ihonid  xpaiate  ao 
vSnvAj  alBfytiiinalc  n  pinry*  benevokm  Ijord  Sccyne  vhspocd  to 
"far  thej  cannot  keep  frcan  Gooing  C!ien  at  dmner.      9f 
msff  MtL  Camltf,  I  ¥ialcd  jonr  ocphanafe  to^aj,  and  most 
cmM^nrtiilate  jnon  npon  the  eacePent  Me  jnon  bare  made  of  poorMis 


Sweet  Becky  lifkcd her  gnildev  eye^  and  smiled.  "Ah,  Lord 
Saeyne^  it  is  Ravdon  whom  yon  should  praise — not  me:  He  has 
<iwide  a  genius  for  charity." 

"  I  win  bet  fifty  guineas  that  Steyne  has  been  giving  another 
^bque^"  whiq)ered  the  Rer.  Henry  Foker;  "that  man's  charities 
axt  nnbouttded." 

"Idiou^ "  I  stammered. 

"I  kn(m»"  said  Archdeacon  Castigan,  "you  thought  Wenham's 
coafannded  story  was  Inrr !  Ah  me^  dear  sir,  what  is»  and  what 
aia%|it  have  beoi  are  two  very  different  things.  For  instance^ 
Merane  yonder  m%;ht  have  nuuried  Miss  Mackenzie — that  b  the 
pment  Mrs.  Foker— 4iad  not  Lady  Kew  insisted  upon  dowering  Ethel 
wsidi  her  fortune,  Sir  Barnes^  and  Lady  Htghgite  begged  me  to 
cmaj  her  compliments  to  Lady  Clara.     I  discharge  my  duty  ! " 

Good  simple-minded  Sir  Barnes  smiled.      "  Tell  Highgate  I  am 
^uigty  at  his  absence.     He  never  comes  to  Newcome  now." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  they  were  talking  of  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  Prussia. 

"lam  told  had  it  not  been  for  the  French  subscription,  whole 
^'■"ilies  would  have  perished  of  hunger,"  said  Steerforth;     "  And  yet 
^^^  how  different  things  might  have   been   had    Bazaine    been 
returned  Sir  Montague  Tigg. 
^  Might  have  been !  yes.   The  ^\nglo-Benga]ie '  mijs^A/  have  been 
with  other  institutions  of  a   similar  character,"  laughed 
Prindie  in  the  ear  of  Indiana. 
..      ''But   M.  Teeg    is    such    a  financier!      My   husband  thinks 
■^*««i  unequalled." 

^, .     "But  your  husband  is  so  well-bred  a  gentleman,  madam,  that  he 
^■^Ucs  well  of  everyone." 


The  conversation  made  my  head  ache,  and  I  siezed  the  earliest 

^Opportunity  to  escape. 

^      •*  Come  to  the  club,"  said  Warrington,   "  and  smoke  a  cigar. 

**Ura  is  away  on  ai  visit  to  Mrs.  Pen,  and  I  am  a  bachelor." 

••  Did  you  marry  Laura,  then  ?    I  thought  that ." 

''That  I  had  married  someone  else.    No,  thank  God;   I  was 
^  near  it,  though." 
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The  club  was  full,  Femier  and  his  crony  Romaine,  as  usual, 
were  the  life  of  ihe  smoking-room.  .George  Gemle  (of  Fen  Coun), 
was  playing  Mr.  Cassaubon  at  billiards,  Major-General  Hinlon  and 
Colonel  Lorrequer  betting  on  the  game. 

"So  Monsoon    has   turned  trappist,"   said  Prince   Djali 
Admiral  Cuttle,  K.C.B.     '■  Who  would  have  expected  such  a  thing?^' 
'         '' L'hemme propose,  mats  Diett  dispose"  returned  the  Admiral, 

"  For  which  overhaul  your  conversations-lexicon.  Jack  Bunsby 
became  a  local  preacher." 

The  Prince  puffed  his  cigar  meditatively.  "  A  fine  woman  the 
Macstinger,"  said  he,  ''  I  don't  wonder  that  «  cher  Bunsby  broke  his 
heart  at  her  refusal  of  his  hand.     Rut,  then,  who  could  resist  Fosco." 

"  Save  Quiip,  1  seldom  met  a  more  fascinating  man,"  said  Guy 
Livingstone.  "  He  is  too  fond  of  violent  exercise  though,  for  my 
taste.     1  detest  your  muscular  heroes." 

"Who  does  not?"  said  Kingsley,  from  the  little  table  where, 
he  sat  with  Dr,  Newman  and  S\¥inburne.  "  Algernon,  we're  foxa. 
by  honours  ?" 

"  And  the  odd  trick,"  interjected  Antonelli.  "  I  decline  to  talt) 
advantage  of  an  adversary  " 

"  Surely,"    1  thought,    punching    myself  violently.     "  I   must 
dreaming." 

"  Then  do  not  strive  to  awake  my  friend,"  said  a  gentle-voici 
little  gentleman,  sucking  a  Trabuco,     "  It  is  good  to  dream.'' 

■'  Who  is  that  T'     I    whispered    to  Singleton  Fentenoy,   as 
descended  the  steps. 

"  Pio  Nono.  The  Baptists  allow  him  one  hundred  and  fil 
pounds  a  year,  and  he  lodges  over  a  hatter's  in  Piccadilly," 

Fentenoy  and  1  strolled  down  ihe  Haymarket,  and  the  familiar 
faces  passed  and  repassed  us.  There  is  but  little  variety,  after  all,  in 
life.  We  had  both  been  absent  from  England  during  twenty  years, 
and  here  the  same  music  was  resounding,  the  same  eyes  glittering, 
the  same  laughter  ringing.  There  was,  however,  a  strange  realj^ 
about  it  all  that  saddened  me. 

"Singleton,  do  you  remember  when  you  thought  that  tawdiy' 
ball-room  a  palace,  those  silly  fellows  yonder  the  most  daring  « 
rakes,  and  those  poor  half-educaled,  good-hearted  girls  the  equals  ol 
Ninon  de  L'enclos,  and  Faustina  Imperalrex?  Let  us  go  away  ;  1  am 
memory  burdened," 

We  walked  onwards,  and  by-and-by  found  ourselves  near  Noilillg 
Hill.  Singleton  paused  at  (he  gate  of  a  little  villa,  and  pointed  to  the 
windows,  'Ihe  blinds  were  drawn  u[i,  and  I  saw,  seated  in  a  pleasant 
drawing-room,  a  young  lady — it  was  Jenny— 
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Her  face  brought  back  to  me  a  strange  dream  of  boy-and-giHl 
folly,  of  a  merr)',  thoughtless  flight  by  train  and  boat,  made  d' ' 
French  wines,  babble,  kisses,  tears,  and  no  pocket-money. 
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"But  I  thought  Lord  Dagon  had  discovered  in  my  funny  h'ttle 
Ineod  a  bonne  worthy  of  his  purse." 

.  ^  Your  funny  little  friend !  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  She  married 
the  respectable  grocer,  and  never  heard  of  Ixrd  Dagon  except  in  the 
Dew^pers.  It  was .  fortunate  that  you  went  to  Scotland  as  you 
ioteoded  though,  for  there  might  have  been  mischief/' 

"Good  heavens  I''  I  said,  **am  I  then  to  believe  that  ever\- 
tiung  has  happened  as  it  should  have  happened,  and  that  I  have 
no  regrets." 

But  Singleton  had  gone,  and  I  was  alone  above  the  broad 
tarace  above  the  moon  lighted  garden. 

Tier  upon  tier  swept  upwards  to  the  ca5tle<rag  the  busky  slopes 

of  verdure.     Pierced  with  alleys  of  bloom,  gleaming  with  statues, 

musical  with  fountains,  the  mar\*elIous  gardens  of  the   palace   lay 

lleeping  beaeath  the  moon,  even  as  they  had  slept  when  the  Fair>'- 

Prince  leapt  the  briar-hedge  to  win  with  daring  kiss  his  enchanted 

bride.     The  mellow  lights  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Arabian  jeweller 

shone   in  the   waters  of  the   lake.     I   heard  the   silver)*  laugh   of 

Moureddin's  Persian,  and  could  distinguish  the  gilded  barge  of  the 

great  Caliph,   as,  encompassed  with  barbaric  music,  [>ano{/lied   in 

Eastern  pomp,  he  moved  towards  the  mysterious  city.  There,  crowded 

with  the  misty  halo  of  its  m\Tiad  lamps,  the  srreat  Kabylon  lay  beneath 

me  in  the  valley.     At  the  white-stone  breadih  of  the  quay  swung  the 

rising  tide  of  a  hundred  argosies.     .-\II  of  s^^uallor,  miserv-.  and  sin 

was  hidden,  and  the  majestic  angel  on  the  doomed  sunimit  of  the 

great  cathedral  seemed  to  plume  his   shining  vans  for  upward  flight 

into  the  clear  cold  purity  of  the  -tar-spr.nkicd  heavers. 

This,  then,  was  the  world  ofwh.r.h  I  had  dreair.u  d^rA  that  oihcr 
sordid  one  in  which  I  had  lived  so  ior.g  was  L'j:  a  dr-jarri ;  How 
often  a  truant  schoolboy,  in  dej^lhs  of  --rr.rner  'A^xyis.  gLr-onded  with 
cool  hyacinth,  and  couched  on  nistling  I'ern.  had  I  r.o?  ^'.-jn  this  fair 
EWorld  !  How  often  lying  awake,  while  the  '^^rec/e  ;^:,'^d  <:.t.\\  ^croH-i 
the  coldly  tossing  sea,  had  I  not  beheld  these  glories  of  land  urA  lake, 
of  spired  city  and  embattlemented  rock.  How  of: en  wear/  and  hot 
^^ith  folly  or  with  toil,  had  not  that  magMf.cer.t  rn^y^n  swurn  u.j  into 
^^ven  to  soothe  and  comfort  rr.e.  Here,  irr^n,  was  Atiaritis,  here 
^*^e  Fortunate  Isles,  the  Vallev  of  Av;::or..  the  trje  K!  Oorado— the 
Wondrous  Land  of  Might-ha%-e-beer; ! 

As  one  entranced  in  wak:  r.g   sljrr.her.   I   liioved  thro.^h    th': 

P^tal,  where  frowning  in  war  !:lce  -:-'.',  sa:   rjad>  horS':d  for  '^o.r.hat 

*he  guard  of  Barbarussa.     Char!en.a_:r.e  rir.d  /-.rthur  had  f/  :.'»»:  a^r.iin, 

^t^d  Duraudel  gleamed  once  more  in  the  ^ra-;^  of  r.-en  Koiand.    '1  he 

^ighty  laughter  of  the  heroes  -hook  :h-  ha!!,  ar.d  the  srr.ii'j  of  haj^py 

^ Jetaine  was  reflected  in  the  1  i p -j  of  ^e r. t ! e  A .: d e.     V t -s ,  it  ■••^  :i  ■!  true! 

— chivalry  lived  still,  and  smug  trade srr.en,  rejoioing  in  the  s'^ier.r.e  of 

*^oney-breeding,  had  not  hxrater.  honest;,  and  iove  to  death  vi:th  their 

y^-measures.     All  around  rr.t  w-re  beauty,  truth,  and  honour,  and 

serene  in   the  midst  of  Lreat   and   nohie  so-!s,    I    f-it   luy   sj^irit 
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Strengthened  and  sustained.  At  length,  above  a  door  of  ivory,  half 
hidden  by  a  purple  curtain,  I  s.iw,  perched  upon  the  bust  of  Pallas, 
the  mocking  figure  of  a  raven.  The  door  yielded  and  I  entered.  I 
was  in  a  long  apartment,  going  on  a  balcony  open  to  the  night  :  as  I 
entered,  a  lady  clad  in  white  came  towards  me.  I  knew  her  al  once, 
It  was  the  Lady  Lenore. 

Lenore  !  The  lost  Lenore.  She  who  forever  waits  and  forever 
eludes  our  passionate  arms.      Dante  called  her  Beatrice,   Petrarch 

Laura,  Burns  knew  her  as  Mary,  Byron  as but   why  multiply 

names?  She  is  for  all  of  us,  this  impossible  woman.  Name  her 
yourself,  dear  reader,  lounging  on  the  club  sofa,  wiling  away  an  hour 
before  dinner  with  this  silly  storj-.  Vou  are  very  cynical  and  pleasant 
now,  and  worship  your  stomach  complacently.  But  there  wns  a 
time,  was  there  not,  when  "you  were  young,  and  songs  were  sung, 
and  love-lamps  in  the  casements  hung,"  when  something  might  hare 
been  that  was  not  and  never  will  now  be?  Or  will , vow  name  this  little 
figure  with  the  sad  sweei  eyes— are  they  brown  or  grey  for  you  ?  Oh ! 
prosperous  and  well-dined  merchant,  musing  with  your  fond  children 
round  your  knees,  and  your  faithful  wife  smiling  cheerily  at  the  end 
of  the  table  ?  Vou  love  your  wife  and  children,  but,  but — was  there 
not — is  there  nol — an  ideal  somewhere  in  your  heart,  albeit  shut  up 
and  locked  down,  and  the  Family  Bible  laid  at  the  top  of  it  ?  Yea, 
she  exists  ;  here,  in  the  land  of  might-have-been,  call  her  by  what 
name  you  will. 

"  Lenore ! " 

She  gave  me  two  cool  hands  and  kissed  me, 

"  At  last,  then !  At  last.  Lenore !  The  Raven  prophesied 
falsely.  Our  pain  and  sorrow,  our  '  strange,  unsatisfied  longing,'  are 
over,  and  at  last — oh,  other  half  of  my  soul — ^I  have  and  hold  thee  ',  " 

She  did  not  speak,  hut  her  eyes  said  more  than  words,  and  her 
slight  figure  trembled  in  my  arms. 

I  drew  her  to  the  window,  and  with  brain  and  blood  on  &K, 
pointed  to  the  vessels  at  anchor  at  the  quay. 

"  \Vhether  this  strange  land  be  a  land  of  shadows,  I  know  not 
but  I  know  that  thou  art  real.  Come  my  love,  come  ;  see  the  boat 
lies  below.     Let  us  leave  this  place." 

She  raised  her  head  from  my  shoulder,  and  looked  around.  In 
the  far  east,  where  the  waves  tumbled  white  upon  the  shore,  trembled 
the  dawn.  The  moon  was  fading,  the  city,  the  river  and  the 
enchanted  gardens  lay  lap]>ed  in  a  mysterious  light — alas  " 

"Tfiel 

"Come,"  I  repeated;  "stern  Heaven  is  k-nd  at  last,  and  we  have 
met)  why  should  we  part  again  ?  " 

But  even  as  I  pleaded,  in  tones  that  had  perhaps  too  much  of 
eanh  in  Ihem   for  that  fair  spirit,  she  seemed  to  withdraw  from  me. 
One  glance,  sad  and  lender,  pitying  and  ho|icful,  thrilled  me,  a  farewell   I 
kiss,  pure  as  fire,  light  ,is  a  falling  rose-leaf  hushed  my  lips,  and —  * 
was  alone. 


I 


HOLIDAY    PEAK, 


Alone  upon  the  triform  hill  whose  mysterious  altars  reddened  ii 
!  risen  dawn.     My  holiday  was  over. 


Little  Nelly  (to  the  story  teller) — "  But  Mr.  Marston,  did  you  not 
go  back  to  Holiday  Peak  ? " 

Marston — "  I  did  not  know  the  way,  my  dear." 

Little  Nelly — "  But  there  must  he  a  way.  If  so  many  people 
stop  there,  a  coach  should  go  near  the  place." 

Marston— "There  is  a  coach  that  goes,  to  the  very  door,  little  one 
— a  coach  by  which  we  must  all  travel  one  of  these  days— a  black 
coach  drawn  by  black  horses.  Some  day  they  will  take  me  when  I 
am  sleeping  soundly,  and  put  me  into  a  big  bo\,  nail  me  up,  and  put 
on  the  lid  a  neat  brass  plate  ; — 

'JOHN  MARSTON. 
'Fok  Holiday  Peak.       With  Care. 

'  nil  sidt  Up: 

"  GOOD-NICHT." 
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..__&  coach  had  broken  down  at   Bullocktown,  and  we  five— 

;  h  to  say,  O'Donoghue,   Marsion,  Tom   Dibdin. 
tnd  myself — were  partaking  of  eggs,  bacon   and  whisky 
Coppinger's. 

"I    fear  I    shall    be    late,"  said   classic    Marston,   a   profes 
al  the  Melbourne  Unii-ersiiy,  who  had  been  holiday-making  v ' ' 
"the  examinations  are  on  Tuesday." 

"Time  eneuch  to  harry  the  puir  deevils,"  said  comixissioni 
M'Taggart,  the  squatter,  of  Glenclunie. 

"  Hould  yer  whist,"  interrupted  O'Donoghue,  "the  profes 
thinkin'  of  how  he'll  bamboozle  the  blioys.     If  he  wasn't  quotil 
Aristophanes  in  the  coach,  1  mistook  the  jolting  o'  the  vayhicle  I 
the  full-mouthed  sinlences  o'  that  roarin'  ould  haythen." 

"  O'Donoghue,  you  are  personal.     I  never  quote  Greek." 

"  Widout  book,  ye  old  imposthor !     Marathon,  I  dispise  ye. 

!■  KpUTtyov  KUl&iOV, 

V  Mo/MTi/uii'  Tpayii&ay.' 

Ev   I   don't  hate  ye  may  I   be  cut  up  into  copy-paper  and  t 
/trgus  leaders  scribbled  upon  me." 

"  In  truth,"  teturned  Marston,  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  fire-stk 
I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  Latin  than  the  Greek."' 

"  It  is  much  the  same,"  said  I  rashly,  "  the   Latins  prigged  tli 
good  things  wholesale." 

"  No,  by  the  mass  !  " 

"  l^ok  at  that  efegant  robber  Horace.     The  'O  sirfie  mrcu 
ode  is  a  calm  theft  from  Alcseus." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  "  You  do  the  frieii 
of  Virgil  an  injustice.     He  is  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

We  turned  and  saw  the  box  passenger,  a  comfortable,  well-dre 
fellow  with  blear  eyes, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Marston,  fired  at  the  interruptit 
"  that  Horace  did  not  copy  from   the  Greek  ?     Why,  that  elq. 
Epicurean  was  swaddled  in  Greek  literature.     The  classics  of  I 
day  were  birched  into  him  by  old  Orbilius.      He  was  Greek  i 
his  politics,  first  a  republican,  and  then  a  monarchist." 

"  He  has  been  copied  even  in  that,"  said  the  new  comer  ;  "  thei 
is  nothing  like  free  land  -selectisn  to  make  yourradicals  conservative. 
If  the  Ministry  will  give  me  a  Sabine  farm  I'll  cultivate  my  dried 
olive,  sit  under  ray  preserved  fig-tree,  and  vote  for  them  in  all 
jKirticulars." 


J 
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"Horace  was  a  mean  man,"  said  MTaggart,  "for  I've  heard 
flat  he  wrote  mony  a  screed  against  old  Mecsenas  before  he  got  his 
patronage." 

"  The  rumour  is  untrue,"  says  the  stranger.  "  You  mean  that 
lODsense  about  the  trailing  gown,  I  presume  ?  The  charge  was  never 
proved  sir." 

"  I  admit  it,"  said  the  professor,  **  'twas  a  calumny." 
"He  was  jist  a  weathercock,"  cries  MTaggart,"  a  time-serving 
rogue,  blown  aboot  wi'  every  blast  o'  doctrine." 
"  He  began  life  as  a  patriot  " 
"A   youthful  indiscretion,"  said   the  urbane  intruder.     "He 

itenrards  repented,  and  went to  his  villa.'* 

''Faix,  hejist  sold  himself  for  a.  Government  billet,  like  many  an 
liOQestman  before  and  since,"  laughed  jolly  O'Donoghue. 

"The  res  anguita  domi^  and  being  in  debt  to  the  butcher,  will 
do  much  to  change  a  nian's  opinions,"  returned  the  stranger.  **  What 
ays  the  bard  himself !     *  Aurum  per  niedios  ire  satellites? 

'  Danase  grinl-guarded  in  her  brazen  tower, 

With  dogs  and  double-doors  'gainst  those  who  sought  her, 


Fell  a  sweet  victim  to  this  mighty  power 
Of  half-a-crown  bestowed  upon  the  jx>rter 


t  )t 


Harston  started. 

*^You  seem  familiar  with  the  poet,"  said  he. 
The  stranger  smiled  sadly. 

*'Sir,"  he  answered,  "I  have  spent  my  life  in  exposing 
P^iarisms  from  my — from  Horace's  writings.  It  is  melancholy  to 
*e  how  the  so-called  *  original '  writers  have  pilfered  from  the 
andents." 

"Sit  down,  sir,  and  join  us!"  cries  Marston,  fairly  astride  his 
hobby.    "  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  You  have  no  Massic  ?  "  asked  the  guest,  seating  himself. 
"To  be  sure  we  have,"  says  honest  Dibdin.     "Coppinger,  hot 
whisky  to  the  gentleman." 

The  stranger  smiled  and  proceeded.  **The  moderns  are 
thieves.'' 

"They  are,"  said  Marston.  "  I  agree  with  you.  Tennyson  owes 
^  being  to  Theocritus." 

"  Keates  smacked  of  him." 

"  No,  his  plagiarism  was  unconscious  genius.  *  Hyperion  '  might 
f^ve  been  a  fragment  of  .4i)schylus,  and  yet  the  doctor's  boy  was 
*iJarant  of  Greek." 

"I  don't  think,"  said  I   "that  our  Australian  writers  can  be 
2^sed  of  plagiarising  from  the  I^tin.     I  have  obser\'ed  that  quota- 
"Ons  printed  or  spoken  are  mostly  wrong." 
"  Cynic." 

"  Your  Australians  are  not  plagiarists  ! "  cries  our  guest,  swallow- 

j?S  his  whisky  at  a   gulp.      "*Ve  powers   that   smile   on   virtuous 

^^!'     But  two  days  since  the  editor  of  the   Dead  Horse  Gully 

'^^ne  inserted  the  following  as  original  poetr)-.     You  will  see  that 
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the  idea  is  stolen  from  Horace,  the  ninth  ode  of  the  first  bode, 
beginning — 

'  Vides  ut  alti,  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte.* 

The  fellow  had  the  impertinence  to  call  it  *  The  Squatter's  Adviot 
to  his  Nephew/"  and  helping  himself  to  another  jorum,  our  visitor 
warbled — 

"  (Air—**  I^osiH  the  Beau:') 

'*  Come,  Jack,  draw  vour  rockine-cbair  nigher, 
Mount  Macedon  s  white  with  the  snow ; 
Pitch  another  pine  log  on  the  fire, 
And  tip  us  *  Old  Rosin  the  Beau.* 

I  ne'er  saw  the  bush  look  so  barren 

(When  I  rode  out  this  mominc  with  Sam), 
And  last  night — so  Tm  told  by  M*Claren — 

There's  something  like  ice  on  the  dam. 

Let  it  slide.    To  us  all  heaven's  handy,* 

To  the  cold  ground  we  one  day  must  go ; 
In  the  meantime — that's  Ilennessy's  brandy — 

Sit  down,  lad,  and  rosin  your  bow. 

Who  knows  what  may  happen  to-morrow, 

What  lot  is  our  ultimate  fate ; 
There  are  some  who  rejoice  to  court  sorrow-^ 

Id  rather  be  courtini;  of  Kate. 

God  gave  lasses  and  glasses  to  men,  Jack-^ 
'Twould  be  wrong  not  to  use  them,  you  know  ; 

Wlien  you're  bald  as  a  bandicoot,  ihen^  Jack, 
'Twill  be  time  to  be  solemn  and  slow. 

Chorus. 

In  the  spring  time,  lifers  music  was  playing, 

Do  we  pause  in  the  melody's  flow  ; 
In  the  winter — the  cause  for  delaying 

Is,  of  course,  Jack,  to  rosin  the  bow  !  " 

**  Euge  !  Euge  ! ''  cried  Marston,  "  but  the  last  verse  is  tut  5B 
paraphrase  on  the  original." 

**  True,'*  said  the  stranger,  "  the  last  verse  contains  an  allusio'*? 
that  likes  me  not.  The  *  risus  ah  ajigulo^  the  *  laugh  from  the  corft^"^" 
might  be  thought  to  hint  at  Ballarat  and  its  Stock  Exchange." 

"  By  the  mass  "  says  O'Donoghue,  "  but  the  strain  is  worths  ^^ 
Trinity.  ^  Leonum  arida  nutrixJ  Mac,  ye  spalpeen,  I  feel  my  hg0^ 
big  within  me,  and  could  break  your  head  for  the  honour  o*  oi^-^ 
Ireland  on  the  sloightest  provocation." 

"  True  indeed  for — 


*  Haktrion  epi  tauten  me  ^ar  de  melathalainon. 
Poluphlois  ketikimboun,  kai  kikety  rolopoloios, 

said  I. 

*»  Heaven  is  above  all.—**  Cassio. 


» i» 
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"  If  that's  not  Homer,  it's  mighty  like  him,"  cries  O'Donoghue. 
*'  Ah,  ye  deceaver,  it's  gibberish  you're  talking.  Marston,  hand  me 
the  impty  bottle  that  I  may  throw  it  at  him." 

"  Brawling  in  your  cups,  gentlemen  !     Fie  !  that  is  but  barbarian 
at  best.     As  Horace  says — 


TlliEl 


or,  Is  a  countryman  of  yout  friend's  has  translated  it — 

'  To  foight  over  punch  is  like  Donnybrook  fair, 
When  an  Irishman,  all  in  his  glory,  is  there. 
Hould  your  whisi  !  see  (he  eombaiants,  Bncchui  belween, 
\S'iIh  thai  iprig  of  shillalagh,  his  Thyrsils  so  green  I '  " 

"  Sir,"  said  O'Donoghue,  in  great  heat,  "  you  wrong  the  illustrious 
composer  of  that  ancient  melody.  The  janius  o'  Paddy  Macguire 
never  stooped  to  copy.    But  you  don't  drink  :  the  whisky  is  with  you." 

"Non  mm  quail's  eram,  boiia  sub  regno  Cinara,"  said  the  red- 
eyed  stranger.  "  I  am  not  the  man  I  was  when  I  supped  with 
Ilola  Monies.  I  have  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking.  I 
mingle  my  liquors  with  water,  and  one  amphora  of  Reisling  will  set 
my  brain-pan  bubbling." 

"  This  is  a  quaint  fellow,"  whispered  Marston  to  me,  "  Let  us 
draw  him  out.  Though  he  avows  himself  a  model  of  sobriety,  there 
is  a  twinkle  in  hi.s  eye  that  speaks  an  ap[)lication  for  grape-juice.  I 
hale  your  dry  talks.  Coppinger  1  another  bottle  of  whisky  !  Sir,  I 
salute  you." 

"  I  looks  towards  you,  sir,  and  likewise  bows." 

"  The  whisky  will  open  his  heart,"  said  Marston. 


Ti;»'  yXuii 


«fi,i 


V  jrptuKroVi 


T$   fv  KarSptKiui 
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"We'll  drag  out  his  tongue,  and  while  the  sinner  gapes,  look  for  spots 
of  plagiarism  in  his  entrails !  " 

"  Steady  1 "  cried  M  Taggarl,  "  the  chiel  hasna  proved  his  case  ! 
That  the  Southern  pooets  may  grab  frae  Horace,  1  mak'  nae  doot  o' ; 
but  the  Scotch  !  Eh,  man,  whar's  your  plagiarism  in  Rabbie 
Burrrns  ? " 

The  stranger  tossed  off  a  mutchkin  o'  Glenlivet,  and  smiled  a 
ghastly  stniie.  "  Rabbie  Burns,"  said  he,  in  a  strong  Scotch  accent, 
"  was  just  the  biggest  lecar  and  thief  extaunt.  Leesten  to  this,  mon," 
and  again  he  sang — 

"Mv  Nani-v  01 
"  I've  lately  lived  among  ihe  girlt, 
Aixi  fought  not  wi'ool  glory  O  I 
Uul  now  Dae  mair  Ihey  Lug  my  curls. 
My  pow  ii  getting  hoary  O  1 
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Hang  up  my  slafTo  mickle  michl. 

My  pipes  fa'  tapsatteiie  O  I 
Hang  up  my  lanleto,  by  whose  lichl, 

I  clambered  to  my  deary  O  ! 

O  Venus,  dear.  I'm  fidgin'  fain, 

Come  down  and  cue  my  fancy,  O ! 
O'  a'  the  Bills  I  lo'e  but  nne. 

Ah,  ]ec7.e  me  on  my  Nancy  O  ! " 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  songster,  "if  that    is  not  an  impudei 
transcription  of  '  vixi  puellis  nuper  idontus,'  the  twenty-sixth  ode  of  j 
the  third  book,  bray  me  in  a  mortar,  and  daub  the  walls  of  a  printing- 
house  with  me.     Retro  Sa/Aeinas  /  " 

"  Sir  I  "  cried  the  Scotchman,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  company, 
"  Rab  never  wrote  those  lines,  I  defy  you  to  prove  him  a  plagiarist. 
May  I  never  sup  parritch  again  if  Rab  was  not  a  genius  of  Heaven's 
ain  makin'.  He  combined,  sir,  the  antitheses  o'  Pope,  wi'  the  tender- 
ness o'  Herrick.  Byron  only  surpassed  him,  in  his  love  deetieS 
and " 

"  Horace,  in  his  moments  o'  leesure,"  interrupted  the  stranger. 
"  Stuff,  my  good  sir  !  '  Fwnum  habes  in  eornu.'  You  have  a  bannock  "d 
barley  meal  skewered  tae  yer  bonnet.  I'll  sing  ye  a  mair  rantin'  melodj-, 
a  carmen  seat/are,  a  ditty  not  fitted  for  churchgoers.  (Alas  !  partus 
deoritm  ntltor  et  infreqiiem,  I  have  only  been  twice  to  the  new  Scotch 
Kirk  since  I  came  to  Melbourne),  and  I  will  ask  you  to  judge  calmly. 
Horace's  ode  begins  '  Vilas  hinwilto  nu  similis  Chloe.'  'Tis  the 
twenty-third  of  ilie  first  book,  as  I  need  not  remind  you.  The 
im[>erlinent  gauger  paraphrases  it  thus  : — 

"  To  Peouv. 
"  Hoot  I  why  like  n  canlie  heifer, 
Skippin'  at  each  brealhin'  zephyr, 

Bonnie  I'eggy,  Hy  me ! 
Thoueb  but  rough  my  manners  be, 
They^e  no  sae  rough  tae  Hecliier  thee ; 
Peggy,' lassie,  gmg  wi'  me — 

Sonsie  Peggy,  try  me  ! 

I'm  nae  bleLh'rin,  rantin'  laddie, 
Bui  ihy  bairns  maun  hae  a  daddie  ; 

Bonnie  Veggy,  try  me  1 
Thy  mitber  says  'tis  time  to  wed  ; 
Miiheii  must  be  no  gainsaid — 
Come  and  mak'  thy  weddin'  bed, 

Bonnie  Pe^y,  by  me  ! " 

"Maisl  indecent,  sir,"  said  MTaggart.     "  I'll  no  believe  it  <i\ 
Rabbie.    And  yet  I  confess  that  the  similes  are  unco  alike." 

Marston  burst  into  Homeric  laughter. 

"  Virginil'us  piitriiijui  otnfo,"  said  our  guest  with  a  blush. 

singing-master  at  the  common  school,  and  am  not  used   to  such  J 
warmth  of  language — save  on  occasions," 

"  Faith,  then,  this  is  one  of  them,"  said  O'Oonoghue.     "  There's  1 
Dibdin  half-seas-over  already.     It  lakes  an  Irishman  to  drink  whisky.  \ 


I 
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r  Ea^ish  bnins  sop  beer  like  spoiige%  but  die  dime  nectar  of 
gods  mtoncates  tbetr  dull  sofris." 

""The  gentknum  hu  b — bowled  yoa  all  out,*  said  Dibdin, 
cOy,  '"but  my  gnuMlfiUher,  poor  Ch — Charies,  is  at  least  qiared. 


"  Dibdin !"  cried  the  stranger,  leaping  to  his  feet  with  an  agility 
ch  in  a  person  ierts  atque  raiundms  was  simply  marveuous. 
kailes  Dibdin !  The  most  unblushing  scoundrel  of  them  all ! 
It  '0  smp€  wuatm*  ode  of  which  you  were  spealung  irfaen  I 
eicd  has  been  transfened  bodfly  to  Dibdin's  pages  in  the  following- 
UBous  trayistie  i — 


is 


Jack  Tuick*!s  RntraN  to  Wapping. 


**  Jack  Jonk,  mj  old  ooamdey  what  fofftamte  bnoe 
Has  fakMrn  too  to  Wappinff  and  me  ? 
JadcTmik,  witn  whom  otten  I  plooghed  the  lalt  seas, 
Wfcpn  m»iri>  tjitlfd  to  Tiinoofliialce. 

Jack  Jmiky  by  the  L4xd,  hid,  how  often  we've  sat 

In  the  ibk>el  in  boistewms  weather. 
And  (pcnsed  dor  pig-tails  with  the  primest  o*  fitt. 

And  aw^lBed  at  the  srog<«an  tofether. 

DVe  mind  how  I  £ued,  Tadi,  at  Spirito  Bar, 
When  the  Ptetnpiese  boarded  the  wreck. 

And,  o'qpoweted  of  nombers,  fiill  many  a  tar 
Gasped  his  honest  lifie  oat  on  the  deck  ? 

It  was  touch  and  go.  Jack,  for  my  heart  was  grown  soft. 
And  thumped  at  my  ribs  like  a  knocker  ; 

Bat  that  sweet  little  cherab  that  sits  up  aloft, 
Snatdied  Tom  Pipes  from  old  Davy  Jones'  locker  ! 

I've  been  in  a  few  stiffish  fights  in  my  life, 

Bat  in  that  one  I  own  I  felt  queer, 
Thoogh  I  diieflj  regret  that  I  left  poor  Poll's  knife 

In  the  ribs  of  that  bk>ody  mounseer.* 

I  got  my  discharge.  Jack,  and  warped  into  port. 

And  the  glass  of  life's  fortune  set  fair ; 
But  you — yoa  old  sea-dog — ^who  by  my  side  fought, 

Mnst  needs  ship  in  the  old  *  Temeraire.' 

Shove  your  wooden  leg  nnder  the  table,  my  lad  ! 

The  egg's  fresh,  the  rasher  b  flaky ; 
Here's  a  quid  of  tibbacky,  the  best  can  be  had. 

And  a  can  of  right  rousing  Jammaiky  ! 

So  bouse  roand  the  bowl  !    Fill  again  !    Damn  my  eyes, 
To  get  drunk  with  a  shipmate  is  proper  ! 

I  drink  first !    No  f    Well,  lest  a  dispute  should  arise. 
We'll  decide  it  by  skying  a  copper.f 

Now  wet  t'other  eye,  man  !    Poll,  lass,  me  old  wife. 

It  ain't  often  I  get  on  the  spree  ; 
But  if  ever  I  mean  to  get  sprung  in  my  life. 

It  is  now  !  with  Jack  Junk  home  from  sea  ! " 


lu  Mrmmim. 
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*<Hear!  hear!'*  roared  the  Professor,   banging  on  the  tabk^  .^ 
^^  Habet !  Habct !    He's  got  it,  by  Hercules  !  A  delicate  paraphrase^- 
if  ever  there  was  one." 

But  Dibdin  snored  unconscious. 

''  Another  strain,  O  most  musical  of  strangers !  No  ?  Anotbei 
drink  then ! " 

"We  won't  go  home  till  morning,"  roars  O'Donoghue,  "Air 
rediens  fugat  asthra  Phaybus,  Till  the  early  milk  froightens  the  catf 
from  door-step.  Hurroo  !  Nunc  pede  libero  puisanda  tellus,  Noi's* 
the  time  to  shake  a  loose  leg,  boys  !  " 

"  Let  us  batter  down  a  door,"  cries  MTaggart 

"  Or  filch  a  sign,"  says  Marston. 

"There's  the  barber  down  the  street,"  hiccups  the  classical 
stranger.     "  Obsceno  ruber  porrectus  ab  (hie)  paluSy  with  a  thunderinft 
great  red  pole  stuck  out  of  his  dirty  little  shop  window  !     Let's  "  ''^ 
that ! " 

"  Quo  me  Bacche  tapis  tut  plenum^^  exclaimed   I,  feeling  t 
whisky  impelling  me  to  recklessness. 

"  Another  song,  a  classic  ditty  ! "  cries  Marston.     "  Tip  us 
stave  of  modern  Roman,  my  jovial,  pot-walloping  blade ! " 

"  Absit  somnus  !  Let  slape  quit  me  for  iver  if  I  go  to  bed  th 
night. 

Och,  Stony  Stratford's  a  fool  to  Coppinger's." 

Dibdin,  waking  from  his  slumbers,  began  to  sing — 

•  **  I'm  bound  to  win,  when  I  go  in, 

Tommy  Do<id  !  Tommy  Dodd  ! 
Heads  or  tails,  I'm  bound  to  win, 

Hurrah  for  Tommy  Dodd  !  *' 

"  Peace,  wretch ! "  roared  our  guest.  "  Insult  not  the  manes  of 
the  dead  !  That  ditty  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero's,  and  while  / 
live  shall  be  sung  in  the  original.     Come,  gentlemen,  a  chorus — 

"  '  Civis  nam  Romanus  sum, 

Cicero  !  Cicero  ! 
Ergo  semper  Vinco,  quum, 

Ineo !  Ineo  ! 
Sortem  spargant  alese, 

Gaudeo  !  Gaudeo ! 
Seu  Venus,  seu  Caniculae, 

Evoe  !  Cicero  !  * " 

Dibdin  did  not  show  in  the  morning ;  but  I,  having  a  slight  head- 
ache,  went  down  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  take  a  brandy  and  soda. 

At  the  bar  were  MTaggart  and  Marston  consulting  Coppinger. 

**  Went  away  in  a  buggy  at  six  this  morning  to  Quartzborough," 
said  Marston.     "  Who  can  he  be  ?  " 

All  were  silent 

"DoTit  you  know  the  stranger's  name,  Coppinger,"  said  I. 


"HORACE"  IN   THE   BUSH. 

"Mr.  Flack,  I  think  he  said,"  replied  Coppinger. 
B  OD  his  poTtnuuiteau." 
We  stared  at  one  another. 
Quorrus  Horatius  Flaccus. 
"  It's  impossible ! "  cried  I. 
"It's  totally  prepostherous ! "  said  O'Dont^hue. 
"It's  a  metempsychosis ! "  suggested  Marston. 
"  It's  just  whusky ! "  concluded  M'Taggart. 
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ESTERDAY  afternoon,  when  reading  the  remarks  of  our  latest 
critic,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  u|)on  Australian  life  and 
manners,  t  received  almost  simultaneously  a  letter  from  nif 
old  friend,  Robin  Ruff,  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  a  visit  from  my 
young  acquaintance,  Dudley  Smooth  {nephew  to  Lord  Lytton's 
friend),  of  "Scott's  Hotel.''  Both  were  squatters,  both  about  equally  i 
wealthy,  both  good  fellows  in  their  way,  both  occupied  nearly 
the  same  position  in  society,  both  were  alike — and  yet  how 
widely  different ! 

Robin  Ruff,  writing  in  a  shaky  hand,  with  honest  independence 
of  spelling,  and  hearty  contempt  for  necessary  doubling  of  consonants, 
sent  a  message  to  his  grandson,  and  would  I  see  Wether  and 
Weaners'  people  about  "them  yowes."  Robin  Ruff  is  an  old  man. 
He  is  nearer  seventy  than  sixty  I  should  say  ;  but  he  is  as  erect  as  a 
dart,  and  can  ride  a  long  day's  journey,  or  do  a  hard  day's  work,  with 
many  a  younger  man.  He  is  six  feet  high,  his  hands  are  knotted  and 
brown — mottled  with  sun,  and  hardened  with  labour.  His  shoulders 
are  broad,  his  head  well  set  on,  his  eye  confident.  His  bead  is 
white,  and  bis  beard  is  white  also,  save  that  brown  patch  round  the 
mouth  that  looks  as  if  snuff  had  been  spilt  on  it.  In  appearance  he 
is  not  elegant.  His  coat  is  too  big  for  him,  and  his  hat  is  not  of  the 
fashionable  tnould.  His  boots  arc  clumsy,  and  have  thick  soles, 
which  creak  as  he  walks.  He  carries  a  big  oak  stick,  and  wears 
a  big  silver  watch.  He  looks  very  fierce  indeed,  and  not  at  all  a 
"  lady's  man ; "  but  people  who  know  him  well  like  him,  and  little 
children  run  to  him  at  first  sight. 

Robin  Ruff  came  to  this  colony  in  183(1,  the  year  before  Mr. 
I^trobe  was  made  Superintendent.  He  had  been  squatting  in 
Sydney  before  that,  but  hearing  much  of  the  "new  colony,"  came  ' 
over  to  better  his  fortunes.  Old  Ruff — long  since  put  away  com- 
fortably in  the  kirkyard— had  kept  a  little  shop  in  a  little  Scotch 
town,  and  had  saved  a  bit  of  money,  but  Robin,  adventurous  lad, 
wearied  of  the  big  grey  hills  and  the  quiet  old  straggling  street, 
wearied  even  of  his  uncle's  fann,  with  its  dull  round  of  ploughing, 
and  sowing,  and  reaping,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune.  The  old 
father  advised,  and  the  old  mother  wept  beneath  her  horn 
spectacles,  but  Robin  would  go.  Wise  bodies  at  market  assembled, 
predicted  "nae  guid"  of  the  lad— (he  rebuilt  the  market -hall  the 
other  day,  with  good  Aberdeen  granite) — and  it  was  generally 
prophesied  that  he  would  bring  his  parents'  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  J 
to  the  grave.  J 
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For  the  first  ten  yiean  ci"  his  Anacxjva::  scr=«^>s  'ric  seemed 
likely  enough  to  fulfil  the  vonc  ic  iber  prccceces.  I:  vas  a  haid 
fight,  and  little  to  get  for  c.  £=:  by  sceacir^ess  aac  izxiziscrr  be  got 
a  little  money  together  at  lasc  Tbe  2arTe£^:cs  ¥iit::e  ihar  !:es  in 
iheer  hard  work  brought  him  rhrorzh  aher  :en  years,  and  made  him 
independent.  Arrnred  in  the  Port  P*ifZfp  vik:craes&  zp  the  ccuntry 
be  went  Land  was  to  be  had  easCy  erj-^^gh  bi  those  days,  and  being 
his  own  bullock-driver  and  stockricer.  and"  scei^erd.  and  farmer  and 
cook,  Robin  Ruff  soon  made  a  home  for  hins^It.  He  began  to  be 
k)oked  upon  as  a  "  warm  ^  man.  Tolly  boys  caroesing  in  Melboome 
town,  at  the  foundation  of  Prince's  Bndge.  spoke  of  Run's  luck  and 
aused  their  own  in  genial  fashion.  By-and-by  the  great  crash 
came.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  worth  nothing,  and  RuoTs  luck  seemed 
^ne.  But  it  turned  again.  He  had  bought  Land  with  his  saved 
money,  and  when  the  **  diggings  broke  out "  <  hke  an  eruption,  one 
would  thinkX  had  recovered  his  losses. 

He  is  an  old  man  now,  and  ;)eople  ask  him  why  he  doesn't  *'  go 
Home  and  live ; "  but  he  knows  beuer.     His  daughter  is  married 
bere,  and  his  grandchildren  are  here  too.     He  has  his  station  to 
occupy  his  mind,  his  trips  to  Melbourne,  his  rubber,  his  pipe,  his 
club,  and  his  chats  with  other  jolly  old  boys.     How  the  old  fellows 
chuckle  as  some  quaint  nickname,  springing  up  in  the  conversation, 
recalls  some  heany  piece  of  jollity  in  the  ''old  days  !  "     He  did  go 
home  once,  but  he  didn't  like  it.     London  was  so  lonely.     He  didn't 
Kke  to  pull  out  his  old  clay  pipe  in  his  dapper  nephew's  smoking- 
iX>om,  and  when  his  niece  talked  French  to  him.  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  mise  en  scene  at  the  opera  he  felt  uncomfortable.     He  went  to 
his  native  town,  but  his  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  he  could 
''einember  nobody.     A  railway  bridge  spanned  the  burn  where  he 
paddled  in  his  boyish  days,  and  the  Telegraph  Office  had  been  built 
•''^here  stood  the  tree  on  which  he  cut  little  Jeanie's  name  with  his 
^lasp-knife  forty  years  before.     He  gave  money  to  the  local  charities, 
•^^d  rebuilt  the  market  house,  and  for  that  the  Town  Council  got  at 
*^ini  and  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  a  fat  cheesemonger,  with  a  turn  for 
^*«itory,  made  speeches  at  him  all  the  evening.     Sickened,  tired,  and 
disappointed,  he  took  his  passage  for  Melbourne,  and,  smoking  his 
Wpe  in  the  "  Port  Phillip  Club,"  on  the  night  of  his  arrivaU  with  the 
^Id  faces  round  him,  inwardly  vowed  he  would  go  home  no  more. 
^^4e  is  not  a  brilliant  fellow  to  talk  to  ;  he  is  not  aristocratic,  nor  even 
^^istical ;  but  he  is  a  fine,  honest,   kind-hearted  old   man,  and  has 
been  without  his  use  in  this  brand-new  go-ahead  colony  of  ours. 
As  I   looked   up   from  his  letter,   I    saw  Mr.  Smooth    in   the 
rway.     He  was  a  very  different  stamp.     Mr.  Smooth  was  a  very 
ung  gentleman.     His  hands  were  brown  but  well-kept,  and  his 
^'^hiskeis  were  of  a  fine  yellow  floss-silk  order,  like  the  down  on  a 
^Vickling.     He  had  but  lately  come  down  from   his  station,  hut  was 
v^rayed  in   the   most   fashionable   of  fashionable   garments.       His 
users  were  so  tight,  that  his  legs  looked  as  if  they  had   been 
^stented  by  some  mono-manaic  player  on   the   flute,   as   cleaning 
achines  for  that  instrument  of  music.     His  waistcoat  yawned  like  a 
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whited  sepulchre.  He  vore  half-a-y^rd  of  black  satin  tied  round  his 
neck,  or  rather  his  shirt  collar.  His  feet  were  encased  in  shoes  of 
that  high-heeled  class  affected  by  step  dancers,  and  the  suddenly- 
expanded  ttouser-ends  flapped  around  his  ankles — entwined  like  two 
barber's  poles,  hy  the  red  stripes  of  his  silk  stockings.  In  addition 
to  a  gold  hawser  that  swung  heavily  from  buttonhole  to  jjocket,  and 
fluttered — so  to  speak — with  lockets  and  charms,  as  though  it  were  a 
clothesline  on  which  such  trinkets  had  been  hung  oul  to  dr^%  he  was 
spotted  generally  with  jewellery.  His  manly  breast  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  Biddy's  canvas-covered  trunk  studded  with  brass  nails, 
and  at  his  throat,  and  on  his  wrists,  gleamed  gigantic  plates  encircled 
with  his  name  and  date — I  mean  his  crest  and  bearings.  The  crest 
of  the  Smooths  is  two  flat-irons  rampant,  and  from  every  available 
portion  of  my  young  friend's  body  gleamed  golden  repetitions  of 
those  time-honoured  weapons.  He  wore  a  hat  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  eccentric  hatter,  who  in  the  midst  of  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  head-covering  of  a  sporting  coal-heaver,  had 
been  stricken  with  remorse,  and  finished  his  handiwork  with  a 
haunting  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  episcopal  hroad>brim.  Hts 
manner  was  affable  and  easy,  he  smoked  a  very  strong  cigar, 
and  cursed  only  to  that  extent  necessary  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  fashion. 

"  Well,  you  melancholy  old  cuss,"  exclaimed  this  Arcadian  youih, 
"how  are  you?  dot  any  soda  and  B.  ?  I  was  so  dooced  cut  last 
night !  Went  knocking  round  with  Swizzleford  and  Rattlebrain. 
C'sino.  and  V'ri'tes.  Such  a  lark !  Stole  two  Red  Boots  and  a 
Brass  Hat.  Knocked  down  thirteen  notes,  and  went  to  bed  as  tight 
as  a  fly  1 " 

This  and  more  he  tells  me— sitting  the  while  on  the  end  of  my 
sofa,  swinging  his  fluie-cleaning  legs,  and  puffing  with  his  cigar,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  His  language  is  ornate  and  redundant  of 
adjectives.  Anything  he  doesn't  like  is  "Beastly"  or  "  Loathsome  :" 
anything  he  does  like  is  "Festive,"  "Sportive,"  "Ripping,"  He 
calls  his  father  "  a  cheerful  swell,"  or  a  "festive  cuss,"  and  when  he 
goes  to  the  theatre  with  his  family,  has  been  heard  to  allude  peri- 
phraslically  to  his  mother  as  a  "square  parly  in  the  boxes." 

Mr.  Smooth's  papa^ — Dudley  has  been  named  after  his  uncle,  for 
whom  the  family  entertain  a  profound  respect,  as  a  man  moving  in  good 
society, — came  out  here  fifteen  years  ago  and  made  his  fortune  by  lucky 
speculation  in  land.  He  owns  several  stations,  has  3  house  in  the  hottest 
and  most  uncomfortable  part  of  South  ^'arra,  and  is  a  most  respect- 
able person,  with  a  slake  in  the  country,  and  a  tendency  to  stomach. 
He  has  placed  Dudley  on  the  Murriowooloomooloonerianglrotolong 
station — he  likes  ihe  fine  old  native  names,—  and  that  youilg  gentli 
man  is  "managing"  it  at  a  fine  rate. 

Du'dley  is  a  great  man  on  the  Murrio,  &c.     He  is  called  the 

" boss,"  and  live.'i  in  the  "house,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 

'■  hut,"  He  also  keeps  his  horses  habitually  in  the  stable,  and  feeds 
them  with  "  oats  " — tremendous  achievement !  He  has  a  buggy  and 
a  trotting  mare.     Nobody  says  anything  to  him  if  he  "coils"  in  the 
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front  parlour  all  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  rides  over  to  the  little 
public-house  and  is  condescendingly  blasphemous  towards  the 
publican,  the  best  brandy — wifhoul  the  Barret's  twist  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cask — is  brought  out  in  his  honour.  At  mustering  time  he  is 
in  his  glory— for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  can  ride  hard  enough — and 
when  he  gets  drunk  at  night,  his  stories  are  voted  exceedingly 
humorous.  He  is,  in  his  way,  a  sort  of  Epicurean.  He  despises  the 
vanity  which  prompts  honest  John  Strong  of  the  Plains  to  jump  over 
a  hurdle  with  a  fat  wether  under  each  arm  :  but  he  is  very 
particular  about  the  brightness  of  his  stirrups,  and  is  the  only  man  on 
the  station  who  has  his  boots  cleaned  every  mornmg. 

When  he  comes  down  from  the  counlrj',  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
fonty  into  an  enemy's  country.  He  does  not  enjoy  himself  during 
the  day— the  time  hangs  heavily.  Having  paid  a  visit  to  his  father 
and  mother,  if  they  are  in  town,  he  "  looks  up  a  friend,"  and  the  two 
loaf  aimlessly  about  the  town.  They  may  be  seen  "knocking  the 
balls  about  "  at  "Scott's  "or  the  "Port  Phillip,"  or  drinking  "soda 
and  b.,"  or  "  sheny  and  bitters,''  at  any  decent  bar  in  town.  If  it  is 
a  "  selling "  day,  you  can  meet  ihem  at  Kirk's  Horse  Bazaar, 
lounging  against  the  wall  as  though  they  owned  so  many  blood- 
horses  themselves  that  the  sight  of  anything  on  four  tegs  was 
wearisome.  But  it  is  at  night  when  they  enjoy  life.  What  with  the 
theatre  and  the  caf^  they  feel  quite  like  old  roues  by  midnight,  and 
stroll  down  to  the  Varieties  or  the  Casino  like  a  twinned  Alcibiades 
in  the  Agora, — only  they  have  never  heard  of  the  Alcibiades.  There 
they  drink,  and  smoke,  and  bask  in  the  smiles  of  beauty.  By  two 
o'clock  it  is  time  to  "knock  round,"  and  having  supped  at  Cleal's, 
and  the  night  Hansom  having  been  duly  chartered,  Dudley  and  his 
friend  take  a  tour  in  the  provinces.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  course 
of  their  peregrinations  ihey  meet  Swizzleford  and  Rattlebrain,  and 
then  it  is,  ho,  for  the  breakage  of  lamps,  the  carrying  away  of  signs, 
the  pretty  larceny  of  gilt  hats  and  wooden  boots  !  Dudley  is  under 
the  impression  that  his  dancing  society  is  much  sought  after  by 
ladies,  and  behaves  to  those  poor  creitures  in  a  tyrannically  fascinat- 
ing way,  putting  his  name  into  their  programmes  with  a  tender 
violence  that  is  quite  afTecting.  He  dances  a  little  wildly,  but  with 
much  vigour  and  height  of  action.  He  doesn't  sing,  but  he  can  eat 
a  great  deal,  and  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  tip  to  the  waiter 
will  securea  cool  bottleofchampagne  for  himself  and  friends,  long  after 
the  general  run  ot  the  guests  are  wearied  of  seeking  refreshments  and 
finding  none.  He  plays  billiards  fairly,  and  is  proud  ot  his  skill  at 
|X>ol.  He  makes  a  book  on  the  races,  and  is  almost  as  fond  of  losing 
as  of  winning.  This  promising  young  gentleman  is  two-and-twenty, 
and  intends  soon  to  go  home  and  see  the  old  country.  He  is  quite 
complacent  about  it,  and  talks  of  "  doing  Europe  "  as  he  would  of 
doing  "  Collins  Street." 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  add  only  that  Mr,  Smooth  has  not  a  very 
strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility  ;  for  though  he  would  not  willingly 
do  a  dishonourable  action,  he  is  so  impressed  with  the  virtue  of 
success,  that  a  "  smart"  scoundrel  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  far  more  worthy 
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being  than  an  honest  dunderhead.  He  is  making  money,  however, 
and  has  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  just  now  than  honest.  His  station 
is  fitted  with  the  latest  improvements.  His  prize  caiile  are  fattened 
on  prize  principles.  His  sheep  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  his 
laddocks  are  sown  with  English  grass.  He  has  not  arrived  at  the 
glory  of  his  next  neighbour,  the  Hon.  Tom  Holies  Street,  younger 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Portnian  Square,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Cirencester,  and  has  taken  up  squatting  on  scientific  principles. 
The  Hon.  Tom  washes  his  sheep  in  an  American  dip  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  a  minute,  drafts  cattle  in  lavender  gloves,  has  nearly 
perfected  a  shearing  machine,  quotes  .+lschylus  lo  his  overseer, 
prohibits  all  swearing,  except  on  Sundays,  and  has  named  his  work- 
ing-bullocks after  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  Christians. 
The  Hon.  Tom  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of  development,  and  our 
young  friend  is  far  behind  him  in  civilisation  ;  but  Dudley  Smooth 
stands  out  in  alarming  contrast  to  poor,  honest,  simple-minded  . 
Robin  Ruff. 


I 


■HERE  has  been  much  vaguely  talked  and  written  about  the 
Coming  Man.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  but  that  In  a  few 
■^  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Australasia  will  differ 
materially  in  their  menial  and  physical  characteristics  Irom  ourselves. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  why  and  in  what  probable 
respect  this  difference  will  occur. 

The  tendency  of  that  abolition  of  boundaries  which  men  call 
civilisation  is  to  destroy  individuality.  The  more  railways,  ships, 
wars,  and  international  gatherings  we  have,  the  easitr  is  it  for 
men  to  change  skies,  to  change  food,  to  intermarry,  to  beget  children 
from  strange  loins.  The  "type" — that  is  to  say,  the  incarnated 
result  of  food,  education,  and  climate — is  lost.  Men  rolled  together 
by  the  waves  of  social  progress  lose  their  angles  and  become  smooth, 
round,  differing  in  size  only  ;  as  differ,  and  remain  similar,  the  stones 
of  the  sea  beach.  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  ease  in  the  means  of 
lotomolion  has  been  making  itself  apparent  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  With  the  discovery  of  the  Americas  there  came  upon  all  nations 
a  sort  of  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  desire  for  change.  Though  the  terms 
"Greek  "  and  *•  Roman  "  had  been  held  to  signify  two  distinct  and 
certain  forms  of  physiognomy,  yet,  in  the  feudal  towns  of  moyen  age 
Europe,  were  priest -artists  who  revived  the  one,  and  stern  Crusaders 
who  re-begat  the  other.  The  Moors  brought  the  eagle  beak  of  the 
East  into  Arabian  Spain  ;  and  the  fair-haired  Northmen,  precursors  of 
Columbus,  sailing  to  the  site  of  Boston  city,  bid  their  savage  virtues 
live  again  in  their  descendant  redskin  warriors.  The  only  "types" 
which  have  come  down  to  predecessors  of  Columbus  as  unaltered, 
say  the  arch^ologisls  and  the  naturalists,  are  those  of  the  Copt,  the 
Ass,  and  the  Hy»na,  The  Chaldean  is  much  the  same  as  he  was 
pictured  on  the  Ninevile  marbles  3000  years  ago,  but  in  1600  years 
the  Egyptian  has  had  far  less  change  than  the  average  face  of  the 
dweller  by  the  Mediterranean  knew  during  the  three  hundred  years 
between  the  death  of  Phidias  and  the  placing  of  the  Castellani 
sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  for  England,  variation  in  national  physii^nomy  is  so 
astounding  that  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  the  representation  as 
untrustworthy.  Vet  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Reynolds  and  Romney  were 
fully  competent  to  represent  what  they  saw,  and  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that,  from  the  chivalresque  altitudes  of  Vandyke,  through  the 
•edate  romance  of  Reynolds,  to  the  grosser  Intelligence  of  Romney, 
and  up  again  to  the  spiritual  brightness  of  Richmond,  the  changes 
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are  true,  though  sudden.  When  we  say  of  a  portrait,  "What  an  old- 
fashioned  air,"  we  are  really  saying,  "  That  is  the  grandfather's  face 
come  back  again."  Even  in  the  rudest  limes,  and  under  the  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  those  who  drew  the  human  face  did  their 
best  to  copy  the  faces  of  their  neighbours.  An  Egj-plian  artist  ne\-er 
presented  a  fair-haired  or  round-eyed  face  as  his  type  of  beauty.  An 
English  manuscript-illuminator  made  his  saints  and  virgins  always 
delicate  and  blue-eyed.  Through  the  clumsy  handling  of  the  monkish 
[painters,  we  can  still  understand  that  our  ancestors  had,  for  the  most 
part,  rolling  eyes,  fleshy  noses,  larger  at  the  [ip  than  the  bridge,  long 
upper  lips,  strong  chins,  nnd  coarse  jaws.  The  long,  symmetrical, 
oval  face,  with  its  arched  eyebrows  and  melancholy  air,  has,  in  these 
days,  disa]>]}eared.  The  Norman  type  is  becoming  absorbed.  The  face 
is  square.  The  Danish  eagle-beak — the  characteristic  of  the  predator)- 
race — sinks  down  and  broadens  into  the  sensual  and  cogitati\-e 
proboscis  of  the  ruminating  animal.  I'hose  stern  eyes  which  glowered 
in  the  semi.darkness  of  a  down-drawn  visor  have  evanished.  The 
cheeks,  no  longer  pressed  forward  by  the  locked  helmet  plates,  relieve 
the  mouth  and  raise  the  corners  of  the  lips.  The  nation,  recovered 
from  the  \V'ars  of  the  Roses,  seems  to  breathe  freely.  A  chastened  air  of 
spirituality  is  cast  over  the  brows,  and  the  features  aii[>ear  moulded  by 
serious  thoughts  and  high  emotions.  The  liberal  patronage  which  the 
Tudors  bestowed  upon  art  culminated  with  the  arrival  of  Holbein  in.— 
England,  and  from  that  date  we  can  examine  at  our  leisure  ttaMi 
gradual  collection  and  assimilation  of  those  features  which  make  UfH 
the  "English  Face."  '^ 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Royal  portraits,  as  they  are  produced  for  us 
by  photography,  and  understand  how  it  comes  that  at  masquerades 
and  on  the  stage  the  modern  countenance  looks  so  obtrusively  out  of 
place.  The  type  of  his  nation  during  his  life  was  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Holbein's  picture  of  him  does  more  than  Froude's  whole  history  to 
show  us  his  real  character.  Broad,  burly,  somewhat  sullenly  he 
stands,  his  feet  wide  ai>art,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  belt,  and  his  eyes 
looking  straight  at  you  ;  his  lips  are  full,  sensual,  firmly  shut  j  hisnose 
broad  and  clubbed,  with  heavy  wrinkles  at  the  brows,  his  eyes  croifi 
footed,  and  his  ears  widely  opened.  The  expression  is  that  of  ttM 
elephant — great  sagacity,  little  refinement,  strong  will,  and  coura_ 
dauntless  to  resist.  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  simpers  beside  him,  isii 
long-chinned,  big-ej'ed,  narrow-browed  creature,  perfectly  placid  luia 
wholly  uninteresting. 

But  when  we  come  to  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  KaM_ 
Howard,  and  Parr,  we  see  the  vivacity  which  was  to  thrill  the  next" 
generation  already  stirring.  Anne  Boleyn  is  phimp,  voluptuous,  but 
of  high  courage  and  tem[>er.  But  for  the  full  jowl  the  face  would  be 
refined  and  daring.  Seymour  has  an  intelligent,  earnest,  and  thought- 
ful face  ;  Howard  a  sly,  sensual,  and  self-restrained  one  ;  Parr  has  the 
forehead  of  an  artist,  and  the  mouth  of  a  wit.  Intelligence  gleims 
from  each  head.  In  the  next  generation  the  coarseness  of  lip  and  jaw 
vanish.  Mary  has  na  sexuality  save  that  which  springs  from  disease 
Her  pressed,  vinegar  lips,  the  lower  one  almost  split,  the  wide  n 
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Bolcyn  perhaps  aSone  cccji  :*:!  Z^iizLiiin-:  =  ••:?;«*  s  i  ry^  j'^'.t  z. 
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The  cinb  nose  wxi  ±e  cr:xTf:"iir^-:»:  :c  .-e  itrt.  l.:cs  XII. 
had  it,  so  had  the  dccO±.  sco:^  ii:*  ;-f  -:rt  I^-it  :r  >i.5:«It  >: 
had  DhDiset.  lace  Grrr.  'i=e*  IV,  F-iz.r^  II.  ^Lir-  :■:  -i:si  ---ti 
beautiful,  intellectTiiI  ik^ie  :c  O'Lif-^ri  I'JiL';'-  t:--«i  :»f  -.=ir :  /-rr=v 
hot  for  this  trai:-  E.i3J>Kh  izsi  i-er  r-i-  ^^ir  :c  Sr:.:?w  wtrt 
ahnost  alooe  in  exce^  r  cc  '•'•"  *rr  ri : c  : : -t  s-.  "  •: s: '  • .  ■*  : :  •:  iir*:: :  J . 
one  might  imagine  ±a:  ±«t  esr^Tei  -r:~  i-.t  r-.t-:e  ::' jiTrr  m1 
impress,  and  that  their  mir-d*  n:-::.  iei  •_-.'=.-  :±i:-rriv-:  1r  = 

heads  of  both  vomen  ire  Kttz,  -rrji  ir.zt  ^tr.-.t  Tr.'trt  ,5  =:•:  *  rri:  = 
<3f  the  sensual  weakness  or  the  ser.^-^  izrzrr.r.  .:  :-;  -?:  rr-cn:.:-- 
An  age  of  Spensers.  \Vr:o'.h*<*ti-?.  ir.c,  r-i^t  ^:.4  ^li  i:  rjjil  "^iV;— :^. 
began  to  rule,  not  through  :r.t  f.til-- i5  :-.  "t  ii>*  ;:'  :r..-.ilr.  ^r.i 
Inst,  but  through  the  spin:.  E-irirecr  ir.i  >[i.-;  »=•=  ^  ke  ir.  :-:e 
regaird.  They  were  both  :r.ca;a:'.e  ::  !:".-•.  ir.i  :•::!-.  :'::  :he  jjr.-.e 
reason.  The\-  nev'cr  xne:  a  r^i^z-zr.  :r  i:  .:^:  :r.z  "sh:  cirec  :? 
znaster  them.  Elizabefn  w:l5  :■>:■  c::::=c-,c:-:-s  ::  iurrer.ifer.  >[:Lr\' 
Ico  confident  to  keep.  C>r.e  sccrr.ei  ::  ^i~.  :  2  '.iver.  :r.e  c:hcr  c:> 
dained  to  obev  him.  The  ke\r.c:t  c:  'j^*.:r.  s:r»ck  bv  :.-.e>c  :w.> 
"^romen  vibrated  through  Bruir..  yi^zr.  "r^Jir/.e  iijrers,  iv'c:>. 
adventurers  to  win  the  one:  rr.-jrdercr?,  rr"rc'.>.  :! .vers,  :v.ir:>:-.  :o 
secure  a  lasting  claim  ur<;n  the  ::"r.er.  V."r-:  :=?-.:  -jl.:  :r:5  >:.;:;.  v  :* 
tlings  in  moulding  the  i^eshy  r/.a-ks  wh.  "r.  :r.vf;.  ij:.:..;  .r.i  :?.■.;%.:.:.  u> 
spirits  wore  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  portrait  of  Sj>enser  shows  -js  c.  r:i^j;.-.:-.:-cy«:v;.  tJ-icr-bro-Atvi 
and  disappointed  man.  From  the  cuj:e:r.ts>.  :hc  c:>.i;  :  o:r.::r.er.:. 
came  the  banishment  of  the  world.  :he  turn.r.^  :o  r.ature,  the  )earr.i:^i: 
forthe  good — the  Faer>-  ^Juecne.  Sir  N:<  ho'.as  ToyntJ  has  a  loiii:. 
curling  upper-lip  and  no  chin  :  Habirgron  i>  an  ardent  visionary :  Prakc 
^soft,  curling  hair,  a  streaming  silk  beard,  a  tiiil  tace.  and  a  look  of 
^  melancholy.  A  beautiful  miniature  ot  Barbur  (who.  by  the  death 
ofSlar)*,  was  delivered  from  the  stake »  is  a  most  noticeable  lace. 
Nothing  of  the  former  generation  but  tlie  firm  jaw  remains.  The 
nose  describes  a  waved  line,  the  lips  are  keen  and  close,  the  forehead 
broad  and  slightly  retreating,  the  eyes  large,  well  o]>ened,  and  at  once 
5*d  and  scornful.     When  we  compare  these  laces  with  those  ot  the  I  >uc 
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Anjou,  cold,  cruel,  and  selfish  :  Henry  \'alois,  weak,  mean,  and 

I'Wcherous  ;  the  Due  de  (iuise,  violent  and  conceited,  we  begin  li> 

understand   how   England   succeeded   in  creating   a  litcrnture   and 

J^forming  a  religion.      The  only  French  face  whi<:h   i)resenis  strongly 

'he  characteristics  of  the  English  one  of  1500-1600  is  that  of  ('oligni, 

tbe  Admiral  of  France,  murdered  at  the   Huguenot  massacre.     The 

type  of  the  intellect  which  was  foreshadowing  the  reign  of  the  Clranil 
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Monarque  is  to  be  seen  in  the  wonderTul  and  beautiful  face  of  the 
infamous  and  delightful  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Out  of  this  melancholy  and  thoughtful  splendour  what  came. 
Take  the  portrait  of  William  I^enthall,  Speaker  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  one  hand;  and  Charles  the  First,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  tlic  other.  Charles  is  a  young  man  of  high  biow,  secretive 
mouth,  heavy  nose,  and  a  head  remarkable  for  its  narrowness.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  spirit  which  animates  such  features  is  at 
once  irresolute,  rash,  and  untrustworthy,  l^nthail  is  sour,  grim,  and 
bitterly  in  earnest.  The  relentless  mouth,  with  its  snag-tooth,  the 
junched  nostrils,  the  long,  sloping  nose,  the  eyes  scaled  like  those  of 
a  snake,  present  a  type  of  extravagant  melancholy  even  more 
detestable  than  that  of  the  English  king.  Between  these  extremes, 
however,  there  is  a  whole  gamut  of  notes.  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads were  both  gallant  fellows,  and  if  some  portion  of  the  dash  and 
tire  of  the  old  barons  held  the  one,  the  grave  and  serious  air  of  the 
thinking  thrall  gave  solidity  to  the  courage  of  the  other.  The  square 
brows,  serious  eyes,  and  stern  air  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Stewart  is  preserved  in  the  rugged  and  thoughtful  face  of  her  son, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

With  the  restoration  came  the  reaction.  Black-browed  hysterical- 
lipped  Charles  loved  pleasure,  and  gathered  round  him  wits  and 
rakes.  Have  not  all  the  portraits  of  this  Court  the  same  air  ?  Make 
allowance  for  the  similarity  of  costume,  for  the  fact  that  the  artist, 
having  to  paint  every  woman  half  naked,  endowed  each  with  llie 
same  redundant  bosom  and  flowing  hair,  and  we  shall  yet  be  forced 
to  admit  that  all  the  "  beauties "  are  very  stupid,  sleepy-eyed,  over-fed 
persons;  in  their  "fitness"  resembling  Dud u,  but  though  "large, 
languishing  and  lazy,"  yet  by  no  means  of  a  "  beauty  that  would 
drive  you  crazy."  The  men  are  better.  Rochester  and  Sedley  had 
brains  enough  to  have  made  them  great  men  :  but  the  large  mouths 
and  bald  temples  show  that  the  curse  of  the  age  was  u|x>n  them  and 
that  they  were  loo  lazy  to  be  virtuous.  Across  (he  Channel,  how- 
ever, men  of  the  world  enjoyed  life  still.  The  Court  of  Louis  le 
I  ;rand  was  crowded  with  men  of  genius,  and  the  best  of  much  that 
was  good  in  a  society  which  existed  on  a  quagmire,  looks  out  of  the 
serene  and  religious  eyes  of  the  second  wife  of  Louis  Quatone, 
Krancoisc  D'Aubignt,  Madame  de  Mainttnon.  There  was  no  womu.i 
in  England  equal  in  sense  and  wit  to  the  widow  of  Scarron,  but  lh< 
was  also  no  one  equal  in  boldness  and  villainy  to  Frances  Howi 
the  poisoner  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

During  the  next  century  the  increase  of  the  means  of  living  gave' 
a  solidity  to  the  jaw,  and  banished  the  wrinkling  lines  of  thought 
around  the  eyes.  There  arose  a  race  of  refined  Elizabethans.  The 
English  face  in  the  days  of  .\nne  was  the  face  of  indolent  greatness. 
The  very  vices  of  the  age  were  those  whith  sprang  from  a  disdain  of 
consequences.  M«n,  lived,  made  love,  fought,  drank,  got  into  debt, 
or  died  in  a  stalely  manner,  doing  out  of  sheer  indolence  all  those 
things  which  the  train  of  the  French  Regent — his  clever,  pimpIecVj 
careless  face  is  the  mirror  of  his  age — did  in  laborious 
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pleasure.  The  strain  of  French  vivacity  yet  lingering  in  the  airs 
which  blew  over  the  kingdom,  g.ive  us  eager,  impulsive  Pope  ;  genial, 
careless  Steele  ;  brought  us,  by  force  of  its  example,  the  bitterness  of 
Svifi ;  the  salacious  humour  of  Sterne ;  nay,  even  the  jovial  tender- 
ness of  Goldsmith  ;  while  the  backbone  of  "  old  English  manners  "  (as 
eating,  drinking,  and  healthful  profligacy  were  termed)  saved  the 
nation  from  ruin  in  the  general  overturn  of  the  long-threatened 
French  Revolution. 

From  this  period  the  country  of  English  physiognomy  lies  straight 
before  U3,  with  finger-|>osts  on  either  side.  Gainsborough,  Reynolds, 
and  I^wrence  have  rejiroduced  our  ancestors  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived  ;  Hogarth,  Rowlandson,  and  Gilray  have  taught  us  how  to 
recognise  them,  I-avater  how  to  talk  with  them.  These  men  and 
women  were  our  immediate  forbears,  and  yet  we  are  no  more  like 
Ihem  as  a  race  than  they  were  like  the  men  and  women  of  the  Puritan 
days,  than  the  Puritans  were  like  the  Elizabethans,  or  than  the  heroes 
of  (he  Armada  and  the  Spanish  main  resembled  the  feudal  barons  or 
the  knights  of  chivalrj'. 

With  this  much  of  introduction,  let  us  proceed  from  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  and  note  the  causes  which  have  continued  to  produce 
those  nondescript  physiognomies  which  we  meet  in  our  daily  walk. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  terms— "An  Elizabethan  face,"  "a 
Puritan  face,"  "  a  face  for  hair  powder,"  "  a  nineteenth  century  face." 
We  know  still  better  the  expressions— "  An  Oriental  face,"  "an 
Italian  face,"  "an  English  face."  Let  us  endeavour  to  understand 
what  these  terms  mean.  Let  us  see  why.  in  a  few  years,  we  may 
talk  of  an  Australian  face,  and  what  that  face  may  be  like. 


OURSELVES. 


When  we  look  at  those  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  white  wigs,  and 
ladies  in  short-waisted  dresses,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  some  few 
houses  in  the  colonies,  and  are  reproduced  by  the  score  in  Wardour 
Street,  for  the  benefit  of  modem  gentleman  who  are  desirous  of 
begetting  ancestors,  we  are  struck  with  one  peculiarity— the  fulness  of 
the  jowl.  In  the  portraits  of  notable  men  this  peculiarity  is  almost 
exaggerated  into  a  defect.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Garrick  even,  had 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  stamps  a  man  as  belonging 
to  the  Georgian  era— to  the  days  of  Hogarth's  Bur  Street,  Smollett's 
Feast  after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancientt,  and  Gilray's  Evacuation  of 
Malta.  What  is  the  cause  of  big  jowls,  full  temples,  and  bull  necks  ? 
What,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  of  the  Georgian  face?  Simple  excess  of 
aliment.  The  men  of  ijao  to  1795  were  gross  feeders.  The 
Gennans  are  notorious  crammers.  It  is  their  capacity  for  gorging 
which  is  the  measure  of  their  power.  They  are  a  race  of  strong- 
willed  men— men  combative  and  masterful.  Experience  shows  that 
hollow- tern  pled  men  are  poets,  philosophers,  and  essayists.  Facts 
show  that   the    wits   who  were  supplanted    by  the   strong   thinke 
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of  [he  Hanoverian  invasion  iMrt  exactly  such  hollow-lenipled  fellows. 
From  the  instant  the  Germans  poured  into  England — from  that  instatit 
began  the  reign  of  full  feeding  and  of  drink. 

Not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  respective  duration  of  the 
uninsurable  lives  of  Kings,  let  us  consider,  as  from  a  height  of 
observation,  the  British  i)eople  from  Hogarth  to  Ciilray.  Their 
recorded  lives  are  records  of  alimentary  excess.  Tht  Gatt  of  Calais 
is  a  jest  at  the  sparse  feeding  of  the  t>ench  nation,  and  is  remarkable 
as  a  proof  that  Hogarth,  who  may  be  justly  considered  a  type  of  the 
middle-class  Englishmen  of  that  day.  had  no  notion  of  nutriment  save 
in  the  shape  of  lumps  of  cooked  flesh.  His  Frenchmen  are  repre- 
sented as  having  become  lanterns  upon  a  diet  of  rich  soups,  and  his 
English  as  having  been  reared  into  grand  adiposity  by  the  mastilication 
of  beef-shins  and  coUops  of  veais.  In  Bur  Street  and  Gin  Lane 
we  see  the  same  theory  expressed.  The  drinkers  of  gin  are  squalid, 
haggard  and  thin.  Men  kill  themselves ;  women  drop  their  children 
over  area  railing.s ;  corpses  are  thrust  into  coffin-shell s.  All  is  hideotis 
and  terrifying.  The  beer-drinkers  are  presented,  not  as  well-contented 
home-keeping  persons,  but  as  boozers,  fat,  swollen  with  roalt, 
fermenting  with  new  yeast,  rudely  amorous,  bestially  desirous  of  all 
sensual  gratification.  This  full-up-to-the-ihroat  sort  of  happiness 
was  really  what  was  enjoyed  at  the  time.  In  Midnight  Confer- 
ialioii,  hot  punch  in  huge  bowls  lends  zest  to  song.  In  the  Rakit 
Progress  the  hero  is  dyspL'ptically  insane.  In  Marriage  cJ  la  made, 
cur,  half-starved,  leaps  on  the  table  to  sei^e  a  bone.  In  the  Foi 
Stagts  of  Cruelly  the  good  boy  offers  his  cake  to  save  the  life  of 
tortured  dog.  Everywhere  intrude  shapes  and  forms  of  eating.  In 
Midnight  and  Noon,  the  girl  whom  the  black  boy  is  kissing,  carries  a 
huge  pie.  In  the  Industrious  Apprentia  a  whole  row  of  Aldermen 
are  seen,  with  napkins  swathed  under  their  fat  chaps,  gnawing  bones. 
In  the  Election  Dinner  the  prevailing  taste  for  gorging  and  guzzling 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  height.  One  man  has  burst  his  waist 
belt.  One  pours  wine  over  his  friend's  he.id.  The  disjecta  membra 
of  the  feast  lie  around,  as  are  scattered  the  fragments  ofacarcasetom 
by  dogs.  The  host  is  dying  of  a  surfeit.  Oyster-shells  literally  pile 
the  tables.  Tobacco-smoke  completes  what  gluttony  began,  and 
burdened  stomachs  kick  against  their  load. 

Let  the  reader  bethink  himself  of  the  incessant  device  employed 
by  the  novelists  of  the  Georgian  era  to  produce  an  emhroglio.  Whatli 
is  the  excuse  for  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  or  Mti] 
Peregrine  Pickle  leaving  his  chamber  in  the  inn  ?  A  modem  writer, 
true  to  modern  facts,  would  insinuate  sleeplessness,  a  desire  to  smoke 
and  so  soothe  the  too  active  brain,  fear  for  his  own  or  his  horse's 
safety — a  thousand  other  matters  turning  upon  mental  exercise. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  occurs  to  the  heroes  of  Fielding  or  of  Smollett. 
They  go  to  bed  and  sleep  soundly,  but  are  awakened  by  the  effects  of 
their  gluttony.  "  Joseph,  in  whose  bowels  the  toasted  pork  was  stillj 
sticking,"  and  "  Jones,  who  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  punchif 
combined  with  the  too  hearty  supper  which  he  ate,"  rise  from  thi ' 
beds  andj  returning,  blunder  into  different  chambers.     The  devi 
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seems  so  easy  that  we  are  convinced  it  is  natural.  The  men  of  that 
lime  did  habitually  that  which  men  of  our  time  do  but  seldom — ^they 
over-ate  themselves.  The  caricatures  of  Gilray  and  Rowlandson  are 
full  of  allusions  to  this  practice.  To  put  out  of  mind  those  grosser 
jests  with  which  the  student  of  caricature  history  must  be  of 
necessity  familiar,  we  can  remember  the  Orgies  of  the  P —  of  if—/ — j, 
and  that  recurring  decimal  in  the  humorous  sum  the  Hotisihold 
Economy  of  Farmer  George. 

The  example  of  riotous  living  set  by  the  Regent  and  his  friends 
was,  however,  an  example  tempered  in  some  degree  by  taste. 
Escaped  (rom  the  insularity  of  her  moral  position,  England  contrived 
to  get  into  her  cooks'  heads  some  notions  beyond  roast  beef,  even 
though  she  was  compelled  to  achieve  the  task  by  conquering  the 
nations  who  understood  the  art  of  living.  During  the  reign  of  H.B. 
we  notice  that  the  faces  depicted  are  less  gross  than  of  yore.  Lord 
Althorp  is  a  heavy  jowled  man.  to  be  sure,  but  the  rising  curve  of 
little  lx»rd  John's  nose  had  already  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
Iron  Duke  brings  back  the  severest  Roman  physiognomy.  Though 
the  sensual  lip,  the  wrinkled  throat,  and  the  retreating  forehead  were 
not  to  be  eliminated  for  a  generation,  we  see  clearly,  in  the  first 
pages  of  the  struggling  Punch,  that  the  English  national  face  has 
undergone  a  change.  It  has  become  lighter  and  more  keen.  Science 
advances,  restrictions  upon  trade  are  removed,  men  no  longer 
embittered  by  iierce  party  struggles,  turn  their  attention  to  money- 
making.  Victoria  reigns.  The  husband  of  the  Sovereign  is  a  man 
of  wide  sympathy  and  philosophic  mind.  Under  his  auspices  philan- 
thropy becomes  fashionable.  Universal  peace  brings  attempts  at 
improvement,  engineering  schemes  are  projected,  industrial  social 
exhibitions  held.  The  picture  has  another  side.  The  importance  of 
trade  is  absurdly  magnified.  To  die  "  rich  "  is  considered  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  living  an  unhealthy  and  dishonest  life.  Speculation 
^wbieh  hardens  the  eye,  and  wears  the  strained  muscles  always 
engaged  in  concealing  the  expression  of  natural  emotion — is  rife. 
Ruin,  rapid  and  total,  overtakes  many.  Genteel  Poverty  asserts  a 
physiognomy  of  its  own,  at  once  humble  and  haughty,  timid  and 
stubborn.  There  rises  out  of  this  ruin,  and  this  competition,  a 
0  is  known  as  "  Brummagem  "■ — a  man  who  is  neither 
very  rich,  nor  very  clever,  nor  very  well-behaved,  but  who  pretends 
to  be  all  three.  Vidtri  quam  esse  is  the  motto  of  smart  brokers, 
■harp  traders,  and  those  who  thrive  by  dexterity  in  avoiding  legal 
offence.  In  the  midst  of  this — when  Tennyson,  the  hoi  low- templed, 
high-nosed,  haughty  poet,  is  writing  "  Maud  "  to  urge  the 


war  bursts,  and  England  regenerates  herself  in  the  Crimea,  and  is 
fierily  baptized  in  Indian  plains.  From  the  men  of  those  latter  days 
— from  the  men  of  the  last  half  of  this  century,  springs  the 
Australian  race.  The  gold  discoveries  attracted  to  this  hemisphere 
some  of  the  best  nerve-power  of  England, 
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Already  [here  existed  in  the  Australias  much  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  stuff.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who,  with  their  families. 
constituted  the  free  po])ulatLon  of  early  colonial  days,  were  men  of 
courage  and  daring.  Many  of  the  voluntary  immigrants  were  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  middle-class  Englishman,  while  the  banished 
population  over  which  such  men  as  Fyans  and  Therry  ruled,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  eminent  in  their  several  capacities,  even 
though  their  capacities  had  been  misapplied.  Among  the  convicts 
were  many  men  of  great  courage,  great  strength,  great  powers  of 
brain,  and  in  many  instances  of  astonishing  talents  for  mechanics  and 
the  tine  arts.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
such  parents,  transplanted  to  another  atmosphere,  dieted  upon  new 
foods,  and  restrained  in  their  prime  of  life  from  sensual  excess,  should 
be  at  least  remarkable. 

But  criminality  Is  not  reproductive.  Being  as  abnormal  a 
condition  as  skill  in  painting  or  playing  is  an  abnormal  condition,  it 
cannot  flourish  beyond  its  generation.  The  genius  of  the  thief  buds. 
blossoms,  and  dies  as  surely  as  does  the  genius  of  the  artist.  But  for 
immigration  the  convict  continent  would  have  been  depeopled. 
Immigration  ensued,  and  what  an  immigration  !  The  best  bone  and 
sinew  of  Cornwall,  the  best  muscle  of  Yorkshire,  the  keenest  brains  of 
Cockneydom — Bathurst,  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  had  them  all.  With  them 
came  also  the  daring  spendthrift,  the  young  cavalry  officer  who  had 
lived  loo  fast  for  the  Jews,  the  younger  son  who  had  outrun  his 
income.  Barristers  of  good  family  and  small  practice,  surgeons  having 
all  the  Dublin  Dissector  in  their  heads  and  all  the  hospital  experience 
of  Paris  in  their  hands,  met  each  other  over  a  windlass  at  Bathurst, 
or  in  a  drive  at  Ballarat.  If  there  was  plenty  of  muscle  in  the  new 
land,  there  was  no  lack  of  blood.  Put  aside  prejudice  and  look  at  the 
Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Church  of  this  great  continent.  Look  at  the 
schools,  libraries,  and  botanic  gardens  of  Australia.  Read  the 
accounts  of  the  boat  races,  the  cricket  matches,  and  say  if  our  youth 
are  not  manly.  Listen  to  the  plaudits  which  greet  a  finished  actor  or 
a  finely-gifted  singer,  and  confess  also  that  we  have  some  tasie  and 
culture.  Go  into  those  parts  of  ihe  country  where  the  canker  of  trade 
has  not  yet  penetrated,  and  mark  the  free  hospitality,  the  generous 
kindness,  the  honest  welcome  which  shall  greet  you.  Sail  up 
Sydney  Harbour,  ride  over  a  Queensland  plain,  watch  the  gathering 
of  an  Adelaide  harvest,  or  mingle  with  the  orderly  crowd  which 
throngs  to  a  Melbourne  Cup-race,  and  deny,  if  you  can,  that  there  is 

here  the  making  of  a  great  nation.     You  do  not  deny  it ;  but . 

But  what  ? 

"  There  are  many  factors  in  the  sum  of  a  nation's  greatness — 
Religion,  Polity,  Commerce." 

Granted ;  but  these  are  controllable.  There  is  only  one 
influence  which  we  cannot  escape,  though  we  may  modify  it,  and 
that  is  the  influence  of  Physical  Laws.  Let  us  consider  what  climate 
the  Australian  nation  will  live  in,  and  what  food  it  will  be  prone  to 
cat,  and  having  arrived  at  a  distinct  conclusion  upon  those  two 
points,  we  can  predict,  with  positive  certainty,  their  religion, 
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poljtir,  their  commerce,  and  their  appearance.  Vou  stare?  Attend 
At  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  that  a  proposition  of  Euclid  is 
•ot  dearer. 


OUR  CHILDREN. 

X^KE  quality  of  a  race  of  beings  is  determined  by  two  things :  food 

^std  climate.    The  measure  of  that  quality  is  the  measure  of  the 

in  the  race's  incessant  struggle  to  wrest  nature  to  its  own 

rantage.      The  history  of  a  nation  is  the  history  of  the  influence  of 

tiaiure  modified  by  man,  and  of  man  modified  by  the  influence  of 

cisUure.     The  highest  practical  civilisations  have  been  those  in  which 

n^an  came  off  victor  in  the  contest,  and  employed  the  wind  to  drive 

his  ships,  the  heat  to  work  his  engines,  the  cataract  to  turn  his  mills. 

T^be  lowest,  those  in  which  nature  reduced  men  to  the  condition  of 

l>rutes — eating,  drinking  and  feeding.    Given  the  price  of  the  cheapest 

food  in  the  countr)*,  and  the  average  registration  of  the  thermometer, 

and  it  is  easy  to  return  a  fair  general  estimate  of  the   national 

charaaeristics.    I  say  a  general  estimate,  because  other  causes — the 

height  of  mountains,  the^width  of  rivers,  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  etc., 

inchcc  particular  results.      But  the  intelligent  mind,  possessed  of 

iiifbnnation  on  the  two  points  of  food  and  climate  can  confidently  sum 

^p,  first,  the  bodily  vigour ;  second,  the  mental  vigour ;  third,  the 

leygion ;  fourth,  the  political  constitution  of  a  nation. 

Before  speculating  on  future  events,  let  us  apply  our  test  to 
lustm)*.    The  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  and  moist,  the  inundation  of 
tiic  Nile  renders  the  soil  wonderfully  fertile,  and  food  is  extremely 
cheap  and  easily  obtained.      The  climate  of  India  is  hot,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  for  the  most  part  on  rice,  which  is  cheap  and  usually 
obtained  in  abundance.    The  climate  of  Mexico  is  hot.    Indian  corn, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  is  astonishingly 
prolific  and  consequently  cheap.     Now,  cheap  food  means  in  all 
cases  cheap  marriage,  or  in  other  words  rapid  reproduction  of  the 
species.      A   hot  climate   means   small  expense  in   house-building, 
clothing,  or  furniture.     A  man  sells  his  lal^KDur  to  meet  his  require- 
ments, and  in  a  hot  country  his  requirements  are  few.    In  a  hot  countr>', 
therefore,  wages  are  low,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  renders 
human  life  of  little  value.     The  difference  between  the  labourer  and 
the  employer  of  labour,  then,  is  great,  and  from  this  difference  comes 
t)Tanny  on  the  one  side  and  slavery  on  the  other.     The  rich  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.     Wealth  means  leisure,  and  leisure  means 
luxur>'  and  learning.     Consequently  we  should  exj^ect  to  fmd  that  a 
nation  living  under  these  conditions  would    present  the  following 
characteristics  : — A  poor  and  enslaved  jxrasantry,  a  rich  and  luxurious 
aristocrac)',  who  cultivate  ;£reat  learning'  and  some  taste  for  art. 

Now,  this  condition  answer-;  pr'.ci-.ely  to  the  <^.ondition  in  which 
Anthony  found  Eg)*pt,  Warren  Hastin;; »  found  India,  and  Cortez 
found  Mexico.  In  each  place  t:.«;  robles  lived  in  incredible  luxury 
and  the  poor  in  incred'ble  misery.     The  learning  of  each  nation  wa* 
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the  marvel  of  its  successors.  The  expenditure  of  human  life  in  each' 
was  terrible.  Human  beings  were  not  only  sacriliced  in  thousands 
for  the  building  of  the  gigantic  temples  common  to  each  country,  but 
absolutely  slaughtered  like  sheep  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  a  con- 
queror, or  appease  the  anger  of  a  god.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
religion  of  each  nation  was  bloodthirsty  and  full  of  terror.  Siva  the 
destroyer,  Tyhon  the  Betrayer,  Kitzpolchi,  God  of  the  Smoking 
Hearts,  alike  demanded  offerings  of  blood  and  tears.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  account  for  this.  Each  nation  grew  up  among  scenes  of 
natural  grandeur,  and  a  tritness  to  the  almost  daily  performance  of 
the  most  majestic  operations  of  nature.  The  hurricane,  the  storm, 
the  simoom,  the  flood,  the  earthquake — all  were  familiar  to  their 
minds,  and  poets  were  created  by  the  influence  of  the  scenery  which 
they  described.  Men  having,  by  the  expenditure  of  their  own  blood, 
modified  nature  with  aqueducts,  canals  and  roads,  nature  modified 
their  struggles  for  freedom  by  the  imposition  of  a  terrible  superstition 
which  darkened  all  their  days. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  religion  is,  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  diet 
and  climate.  The  Greek,  with  pure  air,  light  soil,  and  placid  scenery, 
invented  an  exquisite  anthropomorphism,  in  which  he  deified  all  hi»^ 
own  attributes.  The  Egyptian,  the  Mexican,  and  the  dweller  by  thrf^ 
Ganges  invented  a  cruel  and  monstrous  creed  of  torture  and  death. 
The  influence  of  climate  was  so  strong  upon  the  ancient  Jews  that 
they  were  perpetually  relapsing  from  Theism  into  the  congenial 
cruelties  of  Moloch  and  .^starte,  Remove  them  into  another  country, 
and  history  has  no  record  of  a  people— save,  perhaps,  the  modem 
Pagans  of  our  Universities — more  devotedly  attached  to  the  purest 
form  of  intelligent  adoration  of  the  Almighty.  The  Christian  faith, 
transported  to  the  Libyan  deserts,  or  the  rocks  of  Spain,  became 
burdened  with  horrors,  and  oppressed  with  saint- worship.  The 
ferocious  African's  Mumbo  Jumbo,  the  West  Indian's  Debbel-debbel, 
are  merely  the  products  of  climate  and  the  result  of  a  dietary  scale. 
Cabanis  says  that  religious  emotion  is  secreted  by  the  smaller  irites- 
tines.  Men  "  think  they  are  pious  when  they  are  only  bilious."  Men 
who  habitually  eat  non-nittogenous  substances  and  pay  little  attenti<»i 
to  the  state  of  their  bowels  are  always  prone  to  gloomy  piety.  Thii 
is  the  reason  why  Scotchmen  and  women  are  usually  inclined  to 
religion. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  climate  and  food  will  do  for  Aid9 
tralians.  J 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  [hat  the  Australasin ' 
nation  will  have  an  empire  of  many  climates,  for  it  will  range  from 
Singapore  and  Malacca  in  the  north,  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south. 
All  varieties  of  temperature  will  be  traversed  by  the  railroad  traveller 
of  1977.  The  enormous  area  of  Australia,  that  circle  whose  circuiD- 
ference  is  the  sea,  and  whose  centre  is  a  desert,  is  a  strong  reason 
against  federation.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  what  should  be  the 
Australian  Empire  will  be  cut  in  half  by  a  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  continent.  All  above  this  line — Queensland  and  die 
Malaccas,  New  Guinea,  and  the  parts  adjacent — will  evolve  a  luxurit 
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and  stupendous  civilisation  only  removed  from  that  of  Egypt  and 
Jlexico  by  the  measure  of  the  remembrance  of  European  democracy. 
All  beneath  this  line  will  be  a  Republic,  having  the  mean  climate, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  development  of  Greece.  The  intellectual 
capital  of  this  Republic  will  be  Victoria.  The  fashionable  .ind 
luxurious  capital  on  the  shore  of  -Sydney  Harbour.  The  governing 
i^apital  in  New  Zealand. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Republic  are  easily  described.  The  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  lime,  hence  the  bones  of  the 
autochthones  will  be  long  and  soft.  The  boys  will  be  tall  and 
slender  like  cornstalks.  It  will  be  rare  to  find  girls  with  while  and 
sound  teeth.  A  small  i>elvis  is  the  natural  result  of  small  bones,  and 
a  small  pelvis  means  a  sickly  mother  and  stunted  children.  Bad 
iceth  mean  bad  digestion,  and  bad  digestion  means  melancholy. 
The  Australians  will  be  a  fretful,  clever,  pcn-erse,  irritable  race.  The 
c'iroate  breeds  a  desire  for  out-of-door  exercise.  Men  will  transact 
iheir  business  under  verandahs,  and  make  appointments  at  the  corners 
of  streets.  The  evening  stroll  will  be  an  institution.  Fashion  and 
wealth  will  seek  to  display  themselves  nut  of  doors.  Hence 
domesticity  will  be  put  away.  The  "  hearth  "  of  the  Northerner,  the 
"fireside"  of  Burns'  Cottar,  will  be  unknown.  The  boys,  brought 
np  outside  their  homes"  four  walls,  will  easily  learn  to  roam,  and  as 
rtiey  conquer  difficulties  for  themselves  will  learn  to  care  little  for 
their  parents.  The  Australasians  will  be  selfish,  self-reliant,  ready  in 
resource,  prone  to  wander,  caring  little  for  home  ties.  Mercenary 
marriage  will  be  frequent,  and  the  hotel  system  of  America  will  be 
much  favoured.  The  .'\ustralasians  will  be  targe  meat-eaters,  and 
meat-eaters  require  more  stimulants  than  vegetarians.  The  present 
custom  of  drinking  alcohol  to  excess — favoured  alike  by  dietary  scale 
and  by  carnivorous  practices— will  continue.  All  carnivora  are  rash, 
gloomy,  given  to  violences.  Vegetarians  live  at  a  lower  level  of 
h^th,  but  are  calmer  and  happier.  Red  radicals  are  for  the  most 
part  meat-eaters.  A  vegetarian — Sheiley  exceplio  qux  probat  rtgulam 
— is  a  Conservative.  Fish  eaters  are  invariably  moderate  Whigs. 
The  Australasians  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  a  turbulent 
democracy. 

There  is  plenty  of  oxygen  in  Australian  air,  and  our  Australasians 
will  have  capacious  chests  also— ftrfewj  paribus^  large  nostrils.  The 
climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a  strumous  diathesis; 
therefore,  we  cannot  expect  men  of  genius  unless  we  beget  them  by 
frequent  intermarriage.  Genius  is  to  the  physiologist  but  another 
form  of  scrofula,  and  to  call  a  man  a  poet  is  to  physiologically  insult 
the  mother  who  bore  him.  When  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  termed  one 
of  his  acquaintances  a  scrofulous  Scotch  poet,"  he  intended  to  be 
personal.  He  was  merely  tautological.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  there  has  never  existed  a  man  of  genius  who  was  not 
strumous.  Take  the  list  from  Julius  Cresar  to  Napoleon,  or  from 
Job  to  Keats,  and  point  out  one  great  mind  that  existed  in  a  non- 
stnimous  body.  The  Australasians  will  be  freed  from  the  highest 
burden  of  intellectual  development. 
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For  their  faces.  The  sun  beating  on  the  face  closes  ihe  eyes, 
puckers  the  cheeks,  and  contracts  the  muscles  of  the  orbit.  Our 
children  will  have  deep-set  eyes  with  overhanging  brows ;  the  lower 
eyelid  will  not  melt  into  the  cheek,  but  will  stand  out  en  profiU, 
clear  and  well-defined.  This,  though  it  may  add  to  character,  takes 
away  from  beauty.  There  will  be  necessarily  a  strong  development 
of  the  line  leading  from  nostril  to  mouth.  The  curve  between  the 
centre  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  will  be  intensified  ; 
hence,  the  upper  lip  will  be  shortened,  and  the  whole  mouth  made 
fleshy  and  sensual.  The  custom  of  meat-eating  will  square  the  jaw, 
and  render  the  hair  coarse  but  plentiful.  The  Australasian  will  be 
3  square -headed,  masterful  man,  with  full  temples,  plenty  of  beard, 
a  keen  eye,  a  stern  and  yet  sensual  mouth.  His  teeth  will  be  bad,  I 
and  his  lungs  good.  He  will  suffer  from  liver  disease,  and  become  ] 
prematurely  bald^average  duration  of  life  in  the  unmarried,  fifty- 
nine  ;  in  the  married,  sixty-five  and  a  decimal. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is,  therefore,  that  in  another  hundred 
years  the  average  Australasian  will  be  a  tall,  coarse,  strong-jawed, 
greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  excelling  in  swimming  and  horseman-   . 
ship.     His  religion  will  be  a  form  of  Presbyterian  ism ;  his  national  | 
policy  a  democracy  tempered  by  the  rate  of  exchange.     His  wife  I 
will  be  a  thin,  narrow  woman,  very  fond  of  dress  and  idleness,  caring  ' 
little  for  her  children,  but  without  sufficient  brain-power  to  sin  with 
zest.     In  five  hundred  years,  unless  recruited  from  foreign  nations, 
the  breed  will  be  wholly  extinct ;  but  in  that  five  hundred  years  it 
will  have  changed  the  face  of  Nature,  and  swallowed  up  all  our 
contemporary  civilisation.      It   is,  however— perhaps  fortunately — 
impossible  that  we  shall  live  to  see  this  stupendous  climax. 
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THE  GENTLEMEN  ADVENTURERS. 


was  a  dead  calm,  and  the  schooner  swung  with  dapping  sails  in 

the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Papuan  Sea. 

There  were  some  dozen  of  us  smoking  on  the  deck,  and  as  we 
glanced  at  the  low  purple  line,  which,  breaking  the  haze,  gave  promise 
«f  the  land  we  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  a  silence  bom  of  doubt  and 
fte  hour  fell  upon  us.  Not  that  we  were  afraid.  The  perils  of  the 
desperate  venture  had  been  well  weighed  in  many  a  smoke-parliament 
beneath  the  friendly  roofs  oi  Melbourne  and  Sydney  hoslelries  ;  but 
0OW,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  island, 
whose  golden  treasures  we  had  vowed  to  seiie,  we,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  three  months,  began  seriously  to  reflect. 

"The  only  place  left  to  be  explored  is  New  Guinea,"  said  one 
day  the  ever-volatile  VouUaire,  sipping  absinthe  in  a  Melbourne  Cafe. 
*■  Let  us  go  and  explore  it." 

Allan  Forbes  laughed  his  own  dangerous  laugh,  and  followed  it 
with  bis  usual  sneer.  "That  is  work  for  men,  not  dreamers,"  he  said. 
"Who  would  go  up  to  Kamoth-Gilead  to  battle,  nowaday) ! " 

"  I,  for  one,  Ira  c/iere,"  replied  Gus  I.usignan,  stretching  his  big 
ftrnis  out  wearily.  "  I  am  tired  of  gambling  in  Mathias',  and  drinking 
jecond-rate  Moet  at  Kate's.     Moreover,  my  money  is  running  out." 

"  Mine  has  run  out  lon^  since,"  said  Rowley.     "  Waiter,  a  cigar  I  " 

"Come,  lads,  hearts-o'-gold  ! "  exclaimed  Voullaire,  "  J^t  us 
hrave  the  risk  !  The  place  is  a  Paradise.  Liltlejohn,  who  was  killed 
at  the  Wahnono,  told  me  that  tlie  women  wore  bangles  round  their 
vristB  as  thick  as  Iwot  soles." 

The  eyes  of  Jack  Petherick.  part-owner  of  the  "Blackbird," 
4^rkled.     "  Who  told  you  that,  Voullaire  ?  " 

""  Litllejohn." 
Bah  !   I've  been  there." 

We  all  turned  towards  him.     A  new  member  of  our  society — a 
iety  drawn  together  by  recklessness,  po»erty,  and  that  Minaraderie 


of  Bohemia  which  is  stronger  than  ties  of  blood^tiie  bald-headed 
greybeard  had  made  himself  notable  by  his  quaint  experience.  He 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  Garibaldi.  He  had  lived  through  nine 
revolutions  in  Paraguay,  and  alone  travelled  to  Cuzco  when  the  plains 
swarmed  with  insurgents.  He  was  present  at  ihe  death  of  Maximilian  ; 
and  had  returned  from  a  cruise  among  the  pearl  islands,  loaded  with 
bright  Sydney  sovereigns, 

"Vouhave  been  there?"  said  languid  De  Vigne.  "It  is  not 
unlikely.  If  Empedocles  had  consulted  you  before  jumping  in  .'Etna, 
you  would  have  told  him  that  you  had  'been  there.'  Well,  and  whai 
did  you  do  ? " 

"I  killed  seven  men,"  said  Petherick. 

"  And  each  of  your  crew  seven  more,  I  supjwse  ?  "  asked  Lusignan, 

"  At  least  seven,  for  I  had  bold  fellows  with  me,  and  they  would 
sell  their  lives  dearly." 

"They  were  killed  then  ? " 

"  They  were — and  eaten," 

" — And  ihou  only  art  escaped  to  tell  us !  Wonderful  '. "  sneered 
Allan  Forbes. 

"Well,  I  will  risk  escape  again,  if  you  will  come  with  me," 
returned  Petherick,  coolly  ;  "  for  when  1  was  there  last  I  found  M«,  " 
and  he  produced  a  nugget  of  gold  as  big  as  a  bullet.  There  was  no 
ijuestion  as  to  the  value  of  the  object.  Most  of  us  had  seen  too  many 
goldfields  to  be  in  doubt  as  lo  their  produce. 

"  Bui  how  can  we  be  sure  that  you  found  that  nugget  in  New 
(iuinea ? "  asked  Forbes.  " Doni  show  your  teeth,  man,  but  suppose 
me  Naptali  the  Jew,  and  give  me  a  business  answer,'' 

"  I  do  not  lie,"  said  Petherick  ;  "  and  if  you  will  throw  in  with 
me  I'll  land  ye  on  the  coast  by  Christmas." 

"  By  heaven,"  cried  VouUaire,  springing  to  his  feet,  "  I  am  wilb 
you,  for  one  I  " 

"  And  1,''  said  Lusignan,  pitching  his  friend's  absinthe  into  the 
fireplace — "  if  only  to  save  you  from  being  |>oisoned." 

■'  If  )ou  get  to  the  spot  where  I  found  r/iis,"  said  Jack  Petherick, 
"you'll  make  all  our  fortunes." 

Thai  night  the  expedition  was  arranged— arranged  to  the  music 
of  Sturm's  piano-playing  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks ; — 
surely  as  wild  and  desperate  an  e^|)ediIion  as  was  undertaken  since 
William  Dampier  marched  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Captain 
Watling  swore  his  men  to  "  kill  all  Spaniards  and  kee))  the  Sabbath 
Uay,"  Petherick  was  to  take  command,  witli  Allan  Forbes  as 
bis  second  in  authority.  Kach  man  was  bound  to  obedience  by 
a  code  of  rules — short  enough  in  itself,  but  too  long  to  quote 
here — which  had  served  our  grim  commander  in  many  a  strange 
venture  of  similar  character ;  and  all  were  to  share  alike. 
"  I  will  find  the  ship  and  the  provisions,  boys,  you  bring  clothes, 
arms,  and  /itvs"  So,  drowned  in  floods  of  champagne,  upborne 
upon  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  sealed  with  shouts  of  wildest 
laughter,  Ihe  Deed  of  Association  received  the  signatures  of 
thirteen   Gentlemen   Adventurers   bound  for   a   new   Eldorado 


rado  in    ^^ 
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that  mysterious  Papua  whidi  has  so  ]:i3£  denec  the   CDnzzitrlnz 
nces  of  the  west 

It  was  not  until  after  many  dmkn'i^es  ihai  we  had  a:  las:  reached 

oar  goal.     But  these  difficulties  had  bcz  serred  to  knn  cs  cjosct 

together.    AVhen    the    smug    omdal  at   iht  Cusccim-bouse  locked 

iduuKe  at  Petherick's  storr  of  saDdalvooc  and  hizhi-ztla-mfr,  cocnlv 

De  Vigne,  with  all  the  diplomatK  grace  of  his  ojd  chief,  explained 

the  commercial  value  of  the  Tentiire.     'V^'hen  a  doob:  was  raised  as  to 

tbe  legal  rights  of  one  of  us,  Tom  Rowbnd  sokmn^T  plunged  hack 

again  into  his  recollections  of  common  law  to  aid  cs.     Ulien  Smnn 

fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  huge  Kanaka-man.  and  dropped  beneaili  a 

club  blow,  Guy  Lusignan  slung  from  the  hip  that  mighty  nst.  and  the 

hiHy  of  the  whaler  fell  bellowing  with  a  broken  jaw.    When  at  Noumea, 

vboe  we  put  in  for  water  and  fruit,  Harry  Birkenshaw  was  beset  by 

^lors  maddened  upon  new  brandy,  it  was  silent  Chateau-Roy  who 

Panied  with  lithe  and  leaping  steel,  the  brandished  cutlasses.     Artists, 

^Idiers,  scribblers,  what  not, — we  had  merged  our  indi^-idualit}-  into 

<)fle  great  personality  of  the  Expedition,  and  baring  become  by  turns 

<^ool^  helmsmen,  and  pilots,  we  each  knew  the  vessel  as  an  Arab 

^nows  his  war-charger,  and  were  proud  with  a  pride  which  was  wholly 

hers.    Forbes   was  the   first  to   break   silence.     "There    is    some 

pleasure  in  living  a  life  like  this,*'  he  said.     *'\Ve  have  abolished 

^^nventionalities.     I  pull  a  rope  for  you  to-day — you  keep  a  watch 

^f  me  to-morrow ;   1  cook  your  dinner  this  week,  and  you  cook 

»>iine  next." 

"Ah,  ah!''  laughed  Voullaire :  '*but  I  shan't  ^i^k  a  spear 
through  my  shoulder  to  get  river  craw-nsh  for  soup  a  la  bistjue^  as 
you  did." 

"  Tis  a  strange  chance  which  has  brought  us  thus  together," 
^^id  De  Vigne,  musingly.  "  I  wonder  if  this  exi>edition  was  pre- 
destined to  take  place  m  this  fashion  ? '' 

"  You  may  be   sure, — from    the   beginning   of  all  time.     The 
^hain  of  events  began  with  that  unlucky  stroll   of  Madame  Eve  in 
"tii^  garden,  and  continued   unbroken   until    the  last   time  I  threw 
double  sixes  and  ruined  myself  in  consecjuence  *' 

"Pshaw,  De  Vigne,  you  were  never  a  gambler.  Les  beaux yaix 
^^  la  cassette  were  not  the  beaux  yeux  that  led  you  to  ruin." 

"  You  think  not  ?  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  Kor  what  do 
*^en  abandon  home  and  friends?" 

"Perhaps  from  sheer  weariness,"  yawned  Lusignan  "  like  I^urence 
^-^Wphant,  or  Browning's  friend  Waring.  I  knew  a  man  who  held 
"^^^c  of  the  most  brilliant  positions  in  London,  and  who  one  fine 
^^^orning  hoisted  sail  and  disaj^peared  into  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
„j^  "I  knew  him  also,"  said  I;  "he  was  my  friend,  Hugh 
-^^rlase." 

All  started  at  a  name  which  recalled  the  brightest  memories  of 

young  manhood.     Hugh  Borlase,  son  of  a   great   house,    and   rich 

-^s  Beckford,  had  blazed  for  two  years  in  the  great  world,  and  then 

^'^•Jished  no  one  knew  whither.     He  had   turned  all  his  available 

PJ'operty  into  cash,  and  the  last  sign  of  him  was  the  farewell  gun  of 
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his  vachl  as  she  passed  ihe  Needles.     For  ten  j'ears  none  had  heard 
of  him. 

"I  wonder  where  he  is,"  said  Forbes,     "  I  remember  him  well. 
I  met  him  in  Hungary.     A  magnificent  fellow."' 

"  Murdered    by   his   crew,   probably,"    said    Petherick,    grimly: 
"  The  yacht  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  he  had  much  gold  oo  ] 
board,  so  they  said  at  Samarang." 

'■  At  Samarang  I    Then  he  reached  so  far  ?" 

"  Ves  ;    he  came  down  from  Singapore  on  a  visit  with  Van  deo  ] 
Hooghen  ;   but  I  don't  know  what  became  of  him  afterwards." 

"  Strange  fellow,"  murmured  Rowland.     "  And  yet  he  lived   his 
life,   I  suppose.     If  I  had  a    yacht    and  a    fortune,    I    would 
Samarang." 

"  There  is  a  breeze,"  cried  Petherick,  "  Thank  heaven,  w 
moving  at  last.     To-morrow  shows  us  our  Eldorado." 

"Ah,"  said  Felix,  in  his  soft  voice,— 

"  Over  (he  MouDiains  of  ihe  Moon, 
In  the  vallev  of  Ihe  Shadow, 

Ride,  boldly  ride,"  lie  sage  replied,  _ 

'-  If  )ou  seek  for  Eldonido  !" 


CHAPTER  H, 


MONTE  CHklSTO    IN   THV,  SOUTH. 

Wkf.n  morning  davrned  the  land  which  had  lain  purple  before  us  in 
the  dusk  of  evening  uprose  clear  and  bright  under  our  lee.  Fethericlc 
got  out  his  charts.  "  I  have  been  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  This  is  not 
New  Guinea." 

As  he  spoke,  Foibes,  who  had  been  examining  with  a  glass  the 
forest-fringed  coast,  uttered  a  cry.  "There  is  someone  living  oB 
that  place." 

"  He  handed  me  the  telescope,  and  1  looked.  Sure  enough  there 
rase  into  the  clear  morning  ait  the  smoke  of  a  fire. 

We  held  a  council  of  war.  The  strangers  might  be  I'apuans — 
savages  only  too  eager  to  destroy  us  ;  and  yet  our  charts  gave  no  sign 
of  an  inhabited  island  in  this  place.  We  had  been  carefully  infonncd 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Papuan  seas,  and  Petherick  staked  hi> 
reputation  that  we  should  find'no  natives  nearer  than  the  great  island 
continent.  It  was  resolved  at  last— resolved  on  the  urging  of  Allan 
Forbes,  ever  the  foremost  in  daring— that  a  boat's  crew  should  land 
and  explore. 

I,  Forbes,  I.usignan,  and  two  Kanaka-niL'n  accordingly  put  ofT 

from   the  vessel.     It  was  a  long  and  wear)'  pull  ;  but  as  we  neared 

the  shore  the  aptarenlly  imjienetrable  forest  opened,  and  disclosed  » 

",  and  winding  river  tolling  swiftly  over  silver  sands.     At  the 
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tnouth  of  this  river  was  an  object  which  took  us  all  by  surprise.  It 
was  an  iron  chain  drawn  across  from  bank  to  bank.  We  lay  on 
our  oars,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  blankest  amazemetit. 

"There  is  some  mystery  here!"  cried  Forbes,  "Some  fine 
fellow  has  discovered  our  Eldorado  before  us.  Wait  here,  Lusignan, 
with  the  boat.    We  will  explore  a  little." 

Flinging  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  Allan  leaped  ashore :  I 
followed  him.  There  was  a  well-trodden  path  through  ilie  jungk, 
and  we  moved  along  rapidly,  Suddenly  I  heard  a  muffled  cry  from 
Forbes,  and-before  I  could  comprehend  the  situation,  a  dark  figure 
leapt  out  and  fiung  a  soft  object  like  a  scarf  over  my  face.  Id 
aoDther  instant  1  was  bound  and  helpless.  "  Keep  silence,"  said  a 
voice  in  French,  "and  no  harm  shall  befal  you."  Then  I  was  lifted 
from  the  ground,  placed  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  litter,  and 
borne  rapidly  on. 

My  rellections  were  not  pleasant.  This  was  a  fitting  beginning 
to  our  expedition,  truly !  We  no  sooner  sight  land  than  we  go 
rambling  through  the  forests  like  schoolboys,  and  are  captured 
ignominiously  by  some  pirate  or  bandit  who  has  made  this  island 
his  own.  I  was  debating  what  sort  of  fate  would  befall  us,  when 
the  litter  stopped,  I  was  placed  on  my  feet,  and  the  suffocating 
cloak  removed.  Ilazzled  by  the  sudden  light  it  was  some  seconds 
before  I  could  realise  the  astounding  position  in  which  I  found 
myself. 

1  was  standing  on  a  broad  terrace  of  baked  brick  :  above  me 
rose  a  large  white  house  built  in  Mexican  fashion  of  clay,  and 
having  a  flat  roof,  which  literally  bla/ed  with  flowers.  Forbes  and 
myself  were  in  the  grasp  of  four  Uyaks,  and  in  front  of  us,  leaning 
on  a  rifle,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  white  saracote,  or  shirt 
of  raw  silk,  and  having  on  his  head  one  of  those  pith  hat-helmets  worn 
by  the  wealthy  natives  of  the  Phillipines.  We  raised  our  eyes  to  his 
£»ce,  and  simultaneously  uttered  a  cry.  Despite  the  brown  glor)-  of 
his  beard  we  recognised  him  at  once.     Ii  was  Hugh  Borlase. 

In  another  instant  our  bonds  were  cut,  and  we  were  free. 
■'  Am  I  in  a  dream  of  the  Arafmn  Nights  ?  "  said  I. 
Borlase  laughed— a  little  uneasily,  as  .seemed  to  me. 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  the  owner 
of  this  place,  that  is  all.     I  am  rich,  and  I  prefer  to  live  here  than  to 
die  of  civilisation  in  London.     Pray  what  brings  you  to  my  estate?" 

We  told  him  briefly  the  reason  of  our  coming,  and  he  frowned. 
"The  enterprise  is  mad.  desperate  i   abandon  it.*' 

"  Stuff,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Allan  Forbes,  nettled  at  the  grand 
airof  his  host.  "Ishould  have  thought  that  you  knew  me  betier 
than  to  advise  such  an  absurdity.  We  did  not  turn  back  in  Styria, 
as  the  wild  boar  found  to  his  cost." 

"True,"  said  Borlase,  mollified  by  the  recollection.  "It  is 
useless  to  advise  you,  I  suppose.  Lome  in,  and  have  some  claret 
and  ice." 

Claret  and  ice  in  thii  part  of  the  world  '.     Arc  you  a  magician  ?" 
No, ;    only  a  millionaire.     Come  in." 
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We  followed  our  host,  who  led  us  up  the  steps  of  the  broad 
verandah  (polished  like  mahogany)  to  a  spacious  hall,  hung  round 
with  valuable  arms.  "  I  dress  after  the  custom  of  the  country,"  said 
Boriase ;  "  but  I  have  not  abandoned  my  habit  of  living."  As  he 
spoke  he  flung  open  the  door  oipatchali  wood,  and  ushered  us  into 
a  magnificent  saloon,  furnished  with  all  the  solid  comfort,  of  rhe  Dutch, 
combined  with  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  the  Javanese  princes. 
Curtains  of  gold  tissue  hung  between  pillars  of  stained  and  carved 
boshoHg.  The  inlaid  floor  was  covered  by  a  carpel  from  the  looms  of 
Persia,  and  the  hangings  of  the  walls  were  enriched  with  the  glowing 
feathers  of  the  manok  dnt'ta,  the  Bird  of  Paradise  of  the  early 
navigators.  In  this  bharre  apartment  were  grouped  those  treasures  of 
art  for  which  the  House  of  Boriase  was  famous.  Goblets,  statuettes, 
and  paintings  enchanted  on  every  side.  Vases  by  Cellini  or  Cu]>ellano 
bloomed  with  the  crimson  flowers  of  Dumina,  or  glistened  with  the 
waxen  petals  of  the  Matari  Manis.  Round  three  sides  of  the 
a[)artment  ran  an  aviary  filled  with  the  rarest  birds  of  a  (|uarter  of  the 
globe  rich  in  rare  feathers,  and  extravagant  in  marvellous  dyes.  It 
was  a  dream  from  the  Thousand  and  One  Tales.  It  was  the  vision 
of  an  opium  eater. 

This  new  Monte  Christo  struck  a  silver  gong  and  the  summons 
was  answered  by  two  yellow-faced  but  well-formed  children,  bearing, 
one  a  huge  block  of  ice  enthroned  upon  a  silver  dish  :  the  other  a 
basket  of  the  Nagali  creeper,  from  which  peeped  the  familiar  necks  at 
da  ret- bo  tiles. 

"  Vou  may  think  this  curious,'' said  Boriase;    "but  a 
reflection  will  convince  you  that  it  is  as  easy  lo  drink  Veuve  ClicquoC 
in  New  Guinea,  as  it  is  to  drink  Bass'  ale  on  Bendigo,     The  only 
difference  is  the  price.     I  pay  it." 

"  But  the  ice  ? "  queried  Allan  Forbes,  dropping  a  huge  piece 
into  the  goblet.  "  I  think  it  wanton  waste  to  ire  claret,  unless  the  ice 
is  i-ery  costly." 

"  Be  easy,"  said  the  recluse.  "  I  make  the  ice  myself.  Vou  hav« 
a  company  in  Melbourne  who  use  the  same  process." 

In  silence  we  satand  sipped.  In  truth  there  was  nothing  so  very 
outrageous  in  this  magnificence.  Given  the  original  possession  of  the 
pictures,  the  bronzes,  and  the  statues,  together  with  the  money-power 
to  transport  builders  and  car|>enters  to  this  wild  region,  and  the  house 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  e.xtravagant 
supposition,  that  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  which  we  drank  our 
ciaret  cost,  together  with  the  furnishings,  so  lar^e  a  sum  as  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  Hugh  Boriase  might  still  have  to  his  credit  in  the  fat 
books  of  Poujer  Vanden  Kooch,  of  Banda  and  Siam,  another  half- 
million,  or  the  banking  house  of  Boriase  was  belied  on  'Change. 
Once  established,  his  expenses,  even  though  ninety  servants  called 
him  master,  would  not  e[|ual  the  outlay  of  a  London  dandy  in  Ascot 
Week.  It  was  not  improtiahle  that,  fwrna  commercial  point  of  view, 
this  strange  recluse  had  economised  in  his  very  recklessness.  The 
only  wonder  was  that  a  man  of  his  reputed  uistes  should  have  chosen 
so  extravagant  a  life. 
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'■  Do  you  ever  get  wearied  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Wearied  I     No.     I  have  too  much  to  do.     I  have  lawns  to 
'make,  trees  to  plant,  seeds  to  sow." 

"  But  intellectual  converse  ?  " 

His  brow  grew  dark.     "I  well,   I  have  books  by  every 

mail-  It  is  as  easy  for  Mr.  Mudie  to  plaster  '  Bamda  '  as  Hackney 
Wick  on  his  book-parcel.  I  and  my  Kihozah  can  paddle  over  in 
two  days,  or  sail  in  thirty-four  hours." 

"But  the  climate  ? " 

"  I  live  sensibly.  I  wear  naked  feet  and  legs ;  a  shirt  of  raw 
ulk  swathes  my  bodj".  I  baihe  a  dozen  limes  a  day.  When  heated 
by  walking  or  running,  I  obey  Nature's  promptings,  which  say ^' Cool 
yourself; '^ — I  plunge  inlo  the  river:  I  swim;  I  feel  my  muscles 
regain  their  youthful  strength.  I  then  dry  myself  in  the  sun,  as  do 
the  Indians.  I  feel  young  again.  Each  ner\e  tightens,  each  muscle 
springs,  my  blood  no  longer  crawls,  but  bounds  through  my  veins. 
I  mount  my  fleetest  horse  and  dash  through  the  forest,  or  I  seize  the 
paddle  of  the  bark  canoe  and  skim  over  the  sea  of  sapphire  beneath 
3  sun  like  red-hoi  o[Jal.     That  is  life  !  " 

"Bui  few  can  afford  to  thus  sacrifice  soul  lo  sense,"  said  I. 
"We  will  be  all  of  your  mind  if  you  will  show  us  how  to  find 
the  means."' 

"  Earn  it  by  hard  work,  like  my  worthy  banker  father,  and  then 
your  sons  will  spend  it  as  lavishly  as  I  do.  But  we  talk  too  much. 
Understand  me ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  my  solitude.  I 
receive  you  because  you  are  old  friends.  But  I  have  quitted  for  ever 
the  world  which  once  knew  me,  and  I  care  not  lo  renew  my 
icquainlance  with  it.  Above  all,  1  forbid  you  to  bring  your  horde  of 
adventurers  here.  Vou  have  already  a  siiecimen  of  the  way  in  which 
I  am  served,  and  I  assure  you  in  all  friendliness  that  I  have  many 
adherents  in  these  seas.  Go.  Pursue  your  sordid  expedition  and 
fo^et  me ! " 

Allan  Forbes  rose  to  his  full  height,  his  forehead  black 
with  rage. 

"  We  arc  net  school-girls  to  be  awed  by  romantic  nonsense  liki; 
this.     We  are  men,  and  bound  on  men's  work.' 

Borlase  raised  ihe  ambtr  mouthjiiece  of  his  nargilhc  to  his  lips. 
He  had  thrown  himself  back  upon  a  pile  of  damask  cushions,  and 
laughed  serenel}'. 

"  Vour  men's  work,  dear  Forbes,  will  end  in  men's  death,  I  fear. 
You  do  not  know  ihe  mysteiies  of  these  seas." 

"  We  know  as  much  as  other  sailors  who  have  anchored  less  gal- 
lant craft  than  ours  under  the  shadow  of  this  lonely  land," 

"Not  quite,"  said   Borlase,     "Those  other  sailors  know  most 
things  now.     They  arc  dead." 
"  What ! " 

"  All,  you  are  touched  !     WtW,  turn  your  vessel's  beak  lo  shore, 
I   and  depart  out  of  this  unholy  place." 

"  By  heaven,  Borlase,  you  Iry  my  patience  too  far  !     If  .iw  can 
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"  Because  you  come  with  thoughts  of  wrath  and  rapine.  I  came 
with  friendly  feelings  merely.  You  wish  to  conquer  ;  I  ask  bul  lo  be 
left  in  peace." 

"  But  would  savages  admit  the  difference  of  this  fine  distinction?" 

"  Make  no  error,"  said  Borlase,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow 
with  sudden  enthusiasm.  "  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  are  no 
savages.  They  are  more  civilised  than  any  nation  of  the  east,  save 
those  strange  Japanese." 

Allan  Forbes  shouted  in  laughter,  "  Half-naked  savages  I " 
Borlase  stretched  forth  a  hand,  and  showering  a  snow-white  heap  of' 
flower  petals  lo  the  carpet,  tossed  the  vase  which  held  them  to  hi* 
interlocutor.     "Do  you  call  that  the  work  of  a  savage?"  said  he. 

Forbes  looked  at  the  cup.  and  then  his  strong  fingers  closed  on 
it,  crushing  it.  "  Tell  me  where  you  got  this,  my  Hugh,  and  our 
schooner  leaves  your  river  mouth  within  an  hour.  Refuse  to  imiMrt 
the  knowledge,  and  within  six  months  I  will  have  this  island  overrun 
with  the  desperadoes  of  California  and  the  gold-fields." 

'■  Do  you  not  think  that  the  men  who  found  it,  and  who  have  for 
the  last  hundred  years  preserved  the  knowledge  of  it,  can  defend 
themselves?  Bah!  You  have  made  a  discovery  which  thousands 
have  made  before  you.  This  barbaric  coast-line  of  New  Guinea, 
inhabited  only  by  savage  monsters  of  huge  stature  and  unappeasable 
ferocity,  is  really  the  boundary  of  a  great  empire,  the  Saiura  ring  of 
a  new  planet.  The  interior  of  the  vast  island-continent  which 
stretches  away  to  the  eastward  is  a  fertile  land  more  civilised  than 
was  ancient  Mexico,  more  wild  in  religious  extravagance  than  w«3 
ancient  Egypt,  more  rich  in  metals  than  was  the  '  Ophir 'of  Solomon, 
It  is  the  Eldorado  of  Raleigh  ;  the  '  I,and  of  (lold  '  of  which  Conei 
dreamed." 

"  Then,  by  the  Almighty  who  created  it,  it  shall  be  ours,"  said 
Forbes,  "  Come,  boy,  lo  the  boat !  We  will  leave  Ihis  sensualist  to 
his  dreams,  and  steal  his  inheritance  while  he  sleeps," 

The  calm  lones  of  the  strange  man  whose  hospitality  we  shared 
iced  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  Allan's  words. 

"  Be  not  so  rash  ! "  he  said.  "  I  thought  like  you  when  I  first 
came  into  this  lovely  land.  But  soon — although  my  might  of  wealth 
was  such  that  1  commanded  fealty  from  most — I  found  that  all  about 
these  island  straits  there  lived  some  strange  and  sullen  empire  which 
overhved  mine  own.  In  vain  with  gold,  with  precept,  ridicule,  ex- 
ample, all  that  could  either  lempt  or  shame  my  slaves  to  dare,  I 
urged  them  to  explore  the  continent  and  make  ihe  mystery  clear. 
Some  terror  mightier  than  that  of  death  withheld  Ihem. 

"  Of  course  you  went  alone  ?  "  said  Allan  sneeringly, 

"  I  did,  I  found  the  Terror,  and  1  braved  it." 

"Well?" 

" —  I  live  in  peace." 

"  But  we  f  We  who  are  pledged  to  bring  back  news  ?  What 
shall  we  say  ?  " 

"Anything!  This,  certainly — That  any  expedition  lo  thai 
place  will  end  in  misery,  torture,  and  death  ! " 
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"  Encouraging,''  sneered  Forbes.  "  But  we  are  pledged,  arid  we 
must  not  turn  back  !  (iood-bye,  dear  Uorlase,  and  do  not  blame 
Bs,  if  within  a  year  you  have  the  cradle  of  the  diggers  rocking  amid 
your  tree-tops  ! " 

"Stay! "said  Borlasc.  "Do  not  be  rash  in  judgment.  You 
know  not  what  perils  you  would  risk.  I  have  other  lives  beside  mine 
own  lo  think  of.  Wait  an  instant ! "  and  passing  through  an  outer 
door  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  he  left  us. 

We  sat  and  looked  at  each  other.  This  wonderful  yet  simple 
house  in  the  wilderness  astonished  us.  At  lirst  glance  the  story  of 
our  friend's  life  seemed  like  some  wild  dream,  fantastic  and  unsub- 
stantial ;  at  the  second,  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  that 
Ihe  apparent  wonder  was  really  but  the  ordinary  result  of  the 
commonest  of  attributes — wealth  and  eccentricity. 

Borlase  returned.  He  seemed  troubled  as  though  his  meditation 
had  cost  him  pain  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  resolved  to  aid  us. 

"  See  here,"  he  said.  "  There  is  in  the  continent  yonder  more 
gold  than  your  wildest  dreams  ever  pictured.  The  dross  for  which 
men  peril  their  life  so  readily  is  there  in  abundance  ;  .so. vast  that  the 
very  discovery  of  it  would  reduce  its  value  beneath  that  of  copper. 
Some  day  or  other  the  discovery  masl  be  made,  I  will  aid  you  to 
make  it  now.  on  one  condition." 

"  Name  it." 

"  That  this  visit  be  your  last.  l-'iU  your  I'essel  with  ore  if  you 
choose;  load  her  to  the  water's  edge  with  ingots,  but  let  this  one  load 
be  sufficient  for  your  extravagances.  Come  here  no  more.  Leave 
me  to  my  seclusion,  and  take  care  that  no  adventurers  like  yourselves 
gain  hint  of  the  secret  of  your  treasure-house.  Vou  are  gentlemen. 
Give  me  your  word  to  do  this  and  I  am  content." 

"  But  why  this  secrecy  ? "  I  asked.  "  You  are  rich,  but  no  man 
is  so  rich  that  he  can  afford  to  fling  away  a  fortune  like  this." 

"  1  will  tell  you  why.  The  continent  of  New  Cuinea  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  men  akin  to  that  which  ruled  and  civilised  the  America 
which  Cortez  conquered.  They  are  a  great  nation,  tracing  their 
descent  from  a  still  greater  nation,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
seemingly  barbaric  region  they  have  preserved  ihe  civilisation 
and  the  religion  of  the  land  of  Anahuac.  The  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  yellow  metal,  which,  employed  for 
the  basest  of  purposes,  is  held  in  esteem  by  the  priests  only.  These 
men — think  of  the  civilisation  of  Japan,  once  as  little  known  as 
this  same  continent,  and  check  your  laughter^have  weighed  well 
the  chances  of  admitting  into  their  kingdom  the  dreaded  nations 
of  the  West,  who,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  men's  bodies, 
must  strive  to  capture  their  souls  also.  The  Pakahos  of  New 
Guinea  have  established  a  policy  of  centralisation.  In  the  middle  of 
the  vast  island  they  inhabit  rises  the  great  Tenr^ile  of  Kilzpolchi,  God 
of  the  Smoking  Heart,  and  round  the  huge  tocalUaxe  grouped  all  the 
hideous  insignia  of  the  bloody  theology  of  Mexico.  Here  are  still 
carried  on  those  awful  rites  which  horrified  the  stalwart  Spaniards, 
and  caused  ihc  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  Axayacau.     IVom   this 
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terrible  centre  radiate  the  tribal  circles  in  ever- lessening  civilisation  1 
until  the  forest-girt  coasts  give  birth  only  to  the  uncouth  and   sava^  j 
giants  who — ignorant  alike  of  religion  and  hunianity^know  but  one 
law,  to  '  kill  the  stranger.' " 

"  But  how,  then,  do  you  live  unharmed  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  made  alliance  with  these  people.     Beyond  the  j 
coast  line  is  yet  another  line  of  defence.     In  Java,  Sumatra,  and  ( 
Borneo,  you  will,  from  time  to  time,  meet  with  men  of  yellow  skin 
aquiline  noses,  and  blue  eyes.     They  follow  no  stated  occupation. 
They  owe  allegiance  to  no  one.     They  have  no  settled  home  ;  they 
live  on  board  their  ships,  and  give  out  they  are  traders.     The  Dutch 
merchants  and  the  Javanese  princes  ignore  the  national  existence  of 
these  people,  as  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  ignored  the 
national  existence  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Egypt,     But  in  the  secret 
hearts  of  the  people — Chinese,  Malay,  or  Dyak — the  power  of  these 
haughty  strangers  is  acknowledged,  for  they  are  the  fleet  of  theUnknown 
Nation  of  New  Guinea — the  terrible  Bajou — the  Cii|}sies  of  the  Sea," 

"  I  have  heard  of  them,"  said  Korbes,     "  Their  existence  and 
their  vengeances    form    an    exhauslless    theme    for   the   storytellers 
of  the  opium  house.     But  how  came  you   to  secure  the  favour  of    ' 
this  race?" 

"Simply.  I  saved  the  life  of  their  chief,  when  condemned  by  J 
the  Kooni[)ani  for  piracy.  He  was  to  have  suffered  at  Acheen  by  J 
the  headsman.  When  I  sat  him  once  more  on  Iraard  his  vessel, 
Salaka  swore  by  his  god,  Clarammedilan,*  that  he  would  befriend  me. 
His  flotilla-swarm  hover  round  this  island.  With  a  word  1  could  bid  I 
them  light  on  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  in  a  week  your  Dutchmen's  I 
civilisation  would  have  vanished  as  vanishes  the  carcase  of  ati  | 
elephant  before  an  army  of  travelling  ants." 

"  And  they  know  this."     Hugh    Borlase   bowed.     "  Now  you  J 
know  my  power.     I  could  sweep  you  and  your  vessel  from  the  si 
as  I  pufF  away  this  tobacco  ash." 

"Then  why  not  do  it,"  cried  Forbes.     "  I  am  willing  to  risk  a  | 
thrust  from  the  kriss  of  one  of  your  murderous  ally's  followers." 

"Tush!  Fortune  has  thrown  you  thither.  I  take  the  best 
course  to  be  quit  of  you.  Your  word  for  yourselves  and  companions 
that  you  quit  these  shores  when  I  have  satisfied  your  lust  of  plunder, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  lead  you  to  the  banks  of  the  Umali,  where  you 
scrape  the  gold-dust  in  your  hands." 

Forbes  looked  at  me.     "  1  promise,"  he  said  ;  "but  after?" 

"  Afler  what  ?" 

"After  you  have  led  us  to  the  treasure  house?" 

"  Then  I  return  here.     Vou  must  defend  yourselves,  and — you  j 
will  be  attacked." 

Allan  Forbes  rose  and  bowed  stiffly.     ■' Vou  have  our  promise, 
and  you  need  not  fear  us.     If  my  captain  does  not  accept  your  offer,  I 
we  shall  attempt  the  treasure  house  ourselves.     If  he  does,  I  shall  ] 
have  the  honour  to  send  a  boat  for  you  in  the  morning." 
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"  I  have  my  own  canoe,"  said  Borlase ;   "  signal  and  1  shall  put 
I  off  to  you." 


I  need  not  detail  the  discussion  with  l.usignan,  nor  the 
subsequent  council  held  on  board  the  "Blackbird."  At  daylight 
the  signal  was  made. 


CHAPTER   in. 


THK   RiVKR    WITH   THF.   SANDS    OF  COLD. 


rTHE  noon  was  siihry  as  a  furnace  mouth,  and  from  out  the  sluggish 
ri\'er  rose  clouds  of  steam. 
The  four  boats  had  been  pulling  up  stream  since  daylight,  and 
Borlase.  seated  in  his  long  pirogue,  manned  by  four  lilhe  and  muscular 
Indians,  shot  ahead,  returning  and  beckoning  us  onward,  as  a  dragon 
fly  might  shool  ahead  of  four  sluggish  water- beetles.  Forbes  com- 
manded the  first  boat,  I.usignan  the  second,  Voullaire  the  third,  while 
1  brought  up  the  rear.  Petherick,  with  the  rest,  kept  watch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

A  sharp  whistle  caused  us  to  pause.  Borlase  darted  back. 
"There  is  yet  time,"  he  said,  "for  prudence.  Will  you  return?" 
A  wild  shout  was  his  answer,  and  the  four  boats  ranging  alongside, 
pulled  hard  to  overtake  his  dashing  pirogue,  which,  obedient  to  an 
inclination  of  his  head,  had  already  shot  onward  and  rounded  a 
promontory  which  barred  our  view  of  the  river.  Another  instant, 
and  the  gold  we  had  come  so  far  to  seek  grated  beneath  our  keels  as 
the>'  ran  up  into  what  seemed  a  yellow  and  sandy  beach.  Im|3etuous 
Voullaire  leapt  out  with  a  cry  of  enthusiasm,  and  burying  both  hands 
lo  the  wrists  in  Ihe  shining  sand,  flung  it  above  his  head  in  glittering 
hindfiils. 

"Old  Heber  must  have  dreamed  of  this  place  when  he  wrote 
his  hymn  about  Afric's  fountains  rolling  down  their  golden  sand  I" 

Iwied  he. 
Borlase   stood  aloof  in    the   stream,    with    one    foot  on    the 
bows  of  his  pirogue  and  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  contemplating 
the  scene. 
"  So.     I  have  fulfilled  my  promise ;   see  that  ye  keep  yours. 
Kajali !  "'  and  the  light  canoe  darted  off. 
We  worked   all   that   day,   and   returned   lo  the  ship  without 
accident.      Petherick,   accustomed    to    the  stratagems   of  savages, 
laughed  at  the  tale  of  Borlase,  but  ordered  a  strict  watch  to  be  set. 
The  night  passed  in  security,  and  over  Ihe  dense  forest  brooded  a 
silence  which  seemed  almost  ominous. 
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The  next  day  we  returned  to  our  treasure  house.  Although  we 
had  already  under  hatches  four  boats'  load  of  the  piecious  ore,  the 
sands  glittered  as  smoothly  as  yesterday.  As  Borlase  said,  the  supply 
of  gold  was  so  enormous  that  were  its  discovery  made  known  lo  the 
world  the  value  of  the  ore  would  be  reduced  below  that  of  copper. 
And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  mysterious  region  had  contrived 
to  keep  the  secret  (or  three  centuries.  That  evening  Petherick 
was  uneasy, 

"This  calm  is  unnatural,"  he  said.  "We  are  at  the  very 
mouth  of  their  sacred  river,  and  yet  they  make  no  sign,  I  do  not 
like  it." 

But  the  second  night  passed  as  tranquilly  as  the  first,  s.ive  that 
the  silence  of  the  forests  was  broken  by  the  shrill,  unceasinglj 
re-echoed  cry  of  the  belltopan,*  At  dawn  the  pirogue  flashed 
alongside,  and  Borlase  stood  on  the  deck. 

"  Have  you  not  got  gold  enough  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  danger.  All  last  night  I  saw  lights  twinkling  on  the 
sea,  and  there  was  wafted  an  odout  as  of  champall  forests  burning. 
I  have  broken  my  implied  promise  to  these  men  to  sen'e  you, 
dread  what  vengeance  they  may  be  preparing," 

Petherick  looked  grave.  "'A  champall  forest  burning  i  That  is 
the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kopras,  They  never  fire  except  on  occasions 
of  religious  ceremonial.    Yet  we  have  been  but  two  days  at  the  place." 

■'  Remain  no  longer.  Vou  have  already  gold  enough  to  gtve 
each  a  fortune  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice." 

It  was  agreed  that  this  trip  should  be  our  last,  and  BorUse 
volunteered  to  accompany  us.  The  day  passed  as  had  done  the  two 
former  days,  in  silence.  We  loaded  our  boats  and  returned  just  as 
the  sky  began  to  redden  with  evening.  Borlase  had  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  bent  himself  to  an  oar  to  rest  VouUaire,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  fatigue. 

Smoking  and  chatting,  we  floated  down  towards  the  broader  bay 
where  lay  the  schooner,  when  suddenly  VouUaire  uttered  a  cry,  and 
raising  the  rifle  that  rested  across  his  knees,  fired  into  the  jungli 
bank,  The  shot  aroused  myriads  of  birds,  which  flew, 
and  circling  above  our  heads. 

"What  was  it  i"'  we  all  asked. 

"A  man !"  said  Voullaire.  "  I  saw  him  peep  between  the  leaves 
of  that  huge  goblna ! " 

Borlase  drew  his  kris,  and  leapt  into  the  river.  Another  instant 
he  was  standing  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  pointed  out  by  Voullaire. 
We  tan  the  boat  alongside.  Borlase  pointed  to  a  patch  of  white 
where  the  bullet  had  skinned  the  bark,  and  then'held  out  a  leaf  on 
which  were  three  bright  red  spots, 

"  Vou  have  missed  him,"  he  said  simply.  "  If  he  was  alone, 
which  I  doubt,  he  will  carr^-  the  alarm." 

Forbes  was  for  springing  ashore  and  starting  in  pursuit,  but 
Borlase  checked  him. 
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"UTiy  shed  blood  ?  You  have  your  bcxi^  mil.  This  is  your 
hst  night  here.  Back  to  the  ship  and  cro^d  on  all  sail.  I  will 
toswer  for  this  deed  mvself." 

Awed  in  a  measure  by  his  words,  we  ref^med  to  the  schooner, 
ind  as  we  reached  her,  Lusignan  pointed  ir.  the  direction  of  t^Je 
sland'home  of  our  host.  Boriase  turned,  and  uttered  a  cr^*  like  that 
of  a  wounded  tiger.  .\  bright  tlame  uprose  from  where  his  house  had 
ken,  and  shot  shuddering  up  into  the  night. 

"  Curses  on  you  and  your  greed  ! "  he  cried,  leaping  into  the 
poogae.  "  See  what  it  has  cost !  Come  with  me  some  of  ve,  for 
God's  sake :  ' 

The  canoe  shot  through  the  water  despite  our  added  weight,  for 
the  eight  arms  of  the  Indians  seemed  animated  by  one  soul,  and  we 
npidly  neared  the  burning  island.     The  wind  had  carried  the  flames 
Away  from  the  house,  a  great  portion  of  which  we  could  see  standing 
black  against  the  burning  forest :  but  there  seemed  no  sign  of  life 
akmg  the  terrace  on  the  shore.     The  instant  the  nose  of  the  pirogue 
touched  the  bank,  Boriase  leapt  out  of  her,  and  breaking  through  the 
fiaouldering  doorway,  dashed  into  the  house  alone.     ^Ve  three — the 
evil  fates  of  our  friend — stared  at  each  other,  clutching  our  rifles. 
Presently,  from  out  of  the  interior  of  the  house  arose  a  cr>-,  so  full  of 
woe,  of  agony,  and  of  despair,  tha:  it  appalled  us.     We  rushed  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  found  ourselves  in  what  had 
been  a  magnificent  boudoir,  furnished  with  ever)'  luxury  that  fancy 
could  suggest.     The  vases  were  broken,  the  flowers  scattered,  torn 
music  and  mangled  books  littered  the  carpet,  and  on  the  floor  by  the 
open  window  lay  the  only  sign  of  the  late  occupant — an  Indian  scarf 
^nci  a  tiny  gold-embroidered  slipper.      This,  then,  was  the  mystery  of 
Borlase's  seclusion. 

"Come,  man,"  I  said,  "  rouse  yourself!  " 

Hugh  Boriase  lifted  a  haggard  face,  to  which  terror  and  despair 
"^ci  already  given  the  look  of  age,  and  handed  me  a  Papuk  leaf,  on 
'''^ich  some  characters  were  traced  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  instru- 
J^^nt  "  This  is  what  my  civilised  friends  have  brought  upon  me," 
'^  said  in  a  voice  which  had  all  the  steadiness  of  despair.  "  This  is 
^Oxn  the  man  whose  life  I  saved  : — *  You  have  broken  faith  with  the 
*  ^Vaho.  She  whom  you  love  will  die  for  Kitzpolchi.  I  Salaka,  who 
0"Vr^  you  a  life,  am  appointed  to  deal  you  this  blow  !  * 
"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Chateau-Roy  swore  a  great  French  oath,  and  fell  on  his  knees. 
"I  will  bring  you  back  that  woman,  or  die,  I,  Chateau-Roy, 
»^ve  sworn  it" 

"  Do  you  know  the  doom  ?     This  is  the  feast  of  Mahna  ;    the 
tetnple  of  Kitzpolchi  runs  with  blood,  and  the  choicest  victim  is 
she  whose  heart,  torn  from  her  bosom,  is  ofTered  still  beating  to 
the  god." 

De  Vigne  placed  two  shaking  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
speaker,  and  drew  to  his  feet.  "  Which  way  are  we  to  go  ?"  he  asked 
between  his  set  teeth. 

All  was  said  in  that  (question. 


3SS 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE   SACRED   CITT   OF   THE   PAKAHO, 


"Thlbk  is  no  need  for  rifles,"  said  Pelherick,  they  would  only 
encumber  us.  Let  each  man  take  his  revolvers,  his  sword,  and  his 
knife.     Now  bring  forward  the  dice." 

Tlie  boK  was  brought,  and  we  threw  in  silence,  Rowland, 
Anstey,  and  Sturm  were  the  unlucky  ones.  That  is  to  say,  that  they 
had  to  stop  in  the  vessel  with  the  four  Kanakas. 

The  dusky  light  of  the  ship's  lamp  fell  upon  our  half-naked 
figures  as  Petherick  gathered  us  about  him  for  a  few  last  words. 
The  old  seaman  (pirate,  slaver,  what  you  will)  was  very  pale,  and  had 
looked  death  in  the  face  too  often  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  terrors. 
"  Look  here,  boys,"  he  said,  "  it's  no  use  to  blink  the  question  now. 
We  may  none  of  us  ever  see  this  old  ship  again,  and  I  want  to  have 
matters  settled  fair  and  square  before  we  start.  Our  friend,  ^f^. 
Borlase,  has  made  our  fortunes,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  these  savages.  Now,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  this 
lady  safe  back  again  for  him.  or  to  get  killed  in  doing  it." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Borlase.  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  yoti  to  brave 
certain  death.     I  will  go  alone." 

"Silence,  Hugh,"  said  Allan  Forbes,  "it's  a  point  of  honour 
with  us," 

"We  must  leave  the  schooner  with  Rowland  in  command.  He 
will  keep  as  close  to  the  shore  as  he  dare  for  the  natives,  and  look 
out  for  us.  \Ve  shall  go  up  the  river  and  make  for  the  city.  Once 
there,  we've  got  our  work  to  do.  I'hose  who  get  back  again  will 
divide  the  gold,  those  who  don't  get  back  will  die  like  brave  men^ 
Now,  come  on,  for  we  have  no  lime  to  lose." 

"  It  is  hopeless,"  said  Borlase,  as  the  huge  war  canoe  slided  out 
into  the  darkness.  "  Every  step  is  watched  ;  there  are  eyes  in 
every  bush." 

"  \Ve)l,  we  can  but  go  on,"  said  Forbes  in  his  beard  ;  "  and  we 
are  doing  that." 

We  passed  under  the  shelving  rock  beneath  which  lay  our  fatal 
treasure-house,  and  swung  into  the  rapids  of  the  sacred  Umah.  The 
tide  was  running  in  like  a  mill  race,  and,  hoisting  our  huge  reedsail, 
we  flew  at  racing  speed  through  the  whitening  water.  Our  hope  was 
to  overtake  the  pirate  canoe  before  she  reached  the  city,  and  lo 
rescue  the  unknown  woman.     We  soon  saw  how  vain  was  such  a  hope. 

The  stream  suddenly  widened  out,  and  on  turning  a  bend  we 
beheld  in  our  van  a  flotilla  of  proas,  each  with  a  lantern  swinging  at 
the  mast-head,  drifting  up  the  river.  In  the  midst  was  a  larger 
vessel,  whose  dusky  bulk  was  unillumined. 

Borlase  gave  vent  to  a  roar  of  rage.  "It  is  the  Bajau  Fleet  * 
he  said.    "  We  arc  lost." 
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Instinctively  the  men  strained  at  the  paddles,  and  the  canoe 
shdened  speed. 

"There  is  but  one  chance,"  said  Petherick,  **we  must  capture 
ooe  of  those  proas." 

"Impossible,"  said  Lusignan. 

"No ;  only  difficult.     Keep  way  on  her.  and,  Borlase,  be  ready 
with  me." 

The  war-canoe  crept  along  in  the  shadow,  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  circle  of  light  thrown  back  by  the  cocoa  lantern,  and  the  two  men, 
placing  their  revolvers  on  the  seats  they  quitted,  took  each  his  naked 
Siord  in  his   teeth,   and,    lowering    themselves    into    the  stream, 
itnck  out   under  water  for    the    last    proa.       We    waited,    each 
instant  expecting  to   hear  the  crack  of  a  pistol-shot,  or  a  shout 
of  alarm,  and  to  dash  forward  in  the  vain  endeavour  to   rescue 
our  comrades.     We  had  underrated  the  ix)wers  of  the  two  men. 
Once  we  saw  two  black  objects  rise  for  an  instant  between  us  and  the 
fat,  and  then  the  sails  of  the  last  prai  gave  a  sort  of  conN-ulsive 
Andder,  as  though  some  careless  hand  on  board  of  her  had  thrown 
ber  off  the  wind.     At  that  moment  the  lanterns  began  to  ))e  ex- 
tinguished, and  a  vrild  chant  broke  forth  from  the  fleet.     It  was  the 
birtMuic  Hymn  to  the  Moon,  which,  yet  unarisen,  cast  a  pale  glow 
into  the  air.     "  Keep  her  moving,''  said   Lusignan  :  ^*  we  shall  know 
in  a  moment."     As  he  spoke,  we  drew  alongside  a  dark  object  held 
stationery  by  two  men.     It  was  the  proa. 

"  Come  in  quick,"  hissed  Borlase,  stretching  out  a  wet,  warm 
hand  "  Kirzodah,  take  the  canoe  back  to  the  ship.  I  will  not  risk 
your  life."  We  stepped  on  board,  and  huddled  beneath  the  low  bul- 
warks. Our  weight  sank  the  vessel  to  the  water's  edge.  "  Here  ! " 
^id  Petherick  grimly,  "  overboard  with  those ;  'twill  lighten  her." 

"Those"  were  four  corpses;  three  stabbed  in  the  throat,  and 
<^ne  strangled.     The  last  one  was  Petherick's  handiwork. 

The  canoe  and  the  dead  bodies  floated  away  into  the  darkness 
*s  we  urged  the  proa  into  her  place  in  the  fleet,  and  wondered  in  how 
■^^any  minutes  we  should  be  detected,  dragged  out,  and  killed.  Sud- 
denly a  great  shout  went  up  from  the  pirate  canoes,  and  the  dense 
*^ass  in  front  of  us  seemed  to  melt  away. 

"  Is  it  the  sea  ?  "  I  a%ked,  as  a  great  white,  shining  sheet  of  water 
^read  out  in  the  moon,  which  at  th^it  instant  glided  out  of  the  cane- 

"  No,"  said  Borlase,  "  It  is  the  Holy  I^ke  of  Sania,  where  stands 
^he  city  of  the  Pakahos." 

A  movement  rapid  as  that  which  takes  place  among  soldiers 
dismissed  from  drill  took  place  in  the  fleet.  The  duty  of  the  night 
^^emed  over,  and  the  long,  light  canoes  darted  hither  and  thither, 
^ach  on  some  different  errand.  The  large,  dusky  vessel,  however, 
^hich  carried  Saldka  and  his  victim  held  on  its  course,  and  we 
^^uching  behind  our  huge  sail,  followed  it  as  closely  as  wc  dared. 
As  the  moon  rose,  the  wonders  of  this  hidden  city  si)read  out  to  our 
^lew.  It  was  a  sort  of  savage  Venice.  The  enormous  lake,  or  rather 
inland  sea,  was  studded  with   islands,  and  uj)on  these  islands  rose 
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huge  temples  of  pyramidal  form,  having  outer  steps  winding  about 
them,  and  terminating  in  huge  altar-jJeaks,  upon  which  burnt  perpetual 
fire.  Enormous  idols  ^monsters  caived  out  of  the  living  rock — 
formed  temple-houses,  in  and  around  which  we  could  see  black- 
robed  priests  flitting;  and  it  appeared  that  even  whole  rocks, 
whole  islands,  were  hewn  into  rude  efl!igies  of  their  hideous  Cod. 
Island  upon  island — each  blazing  with  its  crown  of  flame — stretched 
away  in  endless  succession.  Above  all  towered,  loftier  than  St.  Peter's 
dome,  the  mighty  pile  of  the  Temple  of  Kitzpolchi,  and  its  crest, 
piercing  the  night,  alone  was  crowntess. 

"This  is  the  kindling  of  the  New  Fire,"  said  Eorlase ;  "The 
Feast  of  Mahna.  When  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiads  reaches  the 
zenith,  that  flame  will  be  kindled." 

The  proa  had  neared  the  island-city,  and  we  were  coniiielled  to 
increase  our  distance. 

"If  it  be  as  I  suspect,"  continued  Borlasc,  "wl  shall  see  It 
turn  into  yon  cavern  mouth  1 — Ha! — I  thought  so.  The  worst 
has  come ! " 

"  No,"  said  Lusignan,  "  not  yet.  We  can  at  least  kill  her — and 
die  with  her! " 

"  V'ou  are  right !  "  cried  Petherick,  stirred  by  the  agony  of  the 
man  who  thus  suffered  on  our  account.  "  Forward,  then  '. "  and  we 
entered  the  ca\ern  after  the  proa.  For  a  few  seconds  it  seemed 
though  we  could  not  fail  to  overtake  her ;  but  to  our  astonishment 
all  our  eflforts  failed  to  place  us  alongside.  L>c  Vigne  struck  a  match. 
The  cavern  was  empty. 

"  She  has  csca[ied  us ! "  cried  Lusignan.  ■'  Paddle  back ; 
perhaps  we  may  have  overrun  her." 

ijack  we  came,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  error  explained  itself. 
The  cavern  was  hollowed  by  the  natural  action  of  the  sea,  and  had 
many  branches.  On  passing  a  nartow  opening  in  the  wall,  we  heard 
in  the  distance  voices,  and  soon  a  bright  light  sparkled  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  rocky  channel. 

"  But,  heaven !  "  said  Petherick,  •*  it  is  halfamile  away  '.  Tbla 
place  is  a  sewer." 

"It  is  the  secret  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Kiizpolchi," 
Borlfise.     "  We  are  too  late  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Forbes,  "  they  will  have  here  some  door  which  leadi 
to  the  altar-stairs.  This  is  the  place  where  they  bring  in  their 
victims.  Wait.  When  the  boat  comes  out,  we  will  take  her  place. 
Face  the  door." 

"Silence,  then,"  said  Petherick,  "for  the  boat  returns.' 

We  drew  back  into  the  arm  of  the  cavern,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  proa  shot  past  us.  and  out  into  the  open  bay. 

Another  ten  seconds  saw  us  alongside  a  low  and  narrow  stone 
doorway,  which  seemed  to  give  into  the  interior  of  the  temple.  For 
some  time  we  lay  still,  arranging  the  plan  of  attack  ;  and  then  a  grol 
and  growing  murmur  outside  gave  hint  that  some  strange  excitement 
had  aroused  the  city.  Even  m  the  recess  of  the  live  rock  we  could 
hear,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the  dip  of  paddles,  the  rush  of  many  keeta^' 
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and  the  confused  hum  of  a  multitude  of  voices.     Fearful  lest  our 

presence  might  have  already  been  discovered,   and  impatient   of 

ftrtfaerdelay,  Petherick  beat  with  his  sword-hilt  upon  the  wooden 

door.    It  opened,  and  a  yellow  face,  upon  which  fell  the  rays  of  a 

chimpano  lamp,  peered  out  upon  us.     Petherick's  iron-6st  descended 

opon  the  head  of  the  Aztec  priest,  and  he  fell  without  a  groan. 

Another  instant  we  were  alone  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of 

Kitzpolchi. 

Forbes  was  right.  Winding  stairs,  damp  and  slimy,  led  upwards, 
and  sword  in  hand,  knife  in  teeth,  and  revolvers  loosened  in  our  belts, 
we  dashed  up  after  Borlase.  The  stairs  wound  round  and  round, 
folbwing,  as  it  seemed,  the  windings  of  an  exterior  staircase,  built  in 
ever-rbing  lines  to  the  summit  of  the  p>Tamtd.  Midway  a  long  and 
narrow  slit  in  the  wall  gave  light  and  air.  Glancing  through  this 
slit,  I  saw  a  sight  which  at  any  other  time  magnificent,  was  now 
absolutely  terrific. 

We  were  some  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sacred 
City,  which  lay  beneath  us,  mapped  out  in  lines  of  light.  The  great 
southern  heaven,  in  which  the  moon  hung  like  a  yellow  shield, 
o'erarched  an  ant-hill,  each  galler)*  of  which,  open  to  the  air,  swarmed 
with  people  and  glimmered  with  radient  points  of  fire.  The  eyes  of 
the  vast  multitude  were  directed  to  one  six)t — the  summit  of  the 
temple;  and  stretching  away  and  beyond  into  the  shadow  of  the 
forested  lake-banks  lay  the  fleet  of  the  Bajau — the  myriad  proas  of 
the  Gipsies  of  the  Sea. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  Christian  hearts  I''  cried  Borlase, 
^>ounding  up  the  huge  stone  blocks.     "  We  may  be  yet  too  late  I" 

Breathless,  blind,  and  mad  with  the  madness  for  blood-shed 
'•'^tich  seizes  the  soul  in  such  rare  moments  of  desperation,  we 
^^^^ggered  out  into  the  cool  night  at  last— on  the  broad  f^lateau  which 
^^^the  altar  of  the  Teocalli. 

Above  us  rose,  vast,  hideous,  and  overpowering,  the  gigantic 

J  ^i-ol  of  Stone,  and  at  its  base  were  a  group  ol  eight  persons — seven 

'"^^^g-haired  Aztec  priests,  their  blood-red  robes  of  sacrifice  streaming 

the  wind,  and  a  bound  figure,  whose  white  limbs  glistened  in  the 

m,  bare  to  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  multitude  below 

The  elder  priest  held  aloft  his  knife  of  /^c//.  and  pointed  to  the 

^^^nstellation  which  now  trembled  at  its  zenith.     A  great  shout  went 

^1^;  but  ere  the  murderous  wretch  could  plunge  the  weapon  into  the 

^^^ght  white  bosom  which  was  strained  to  the   moon  upon  the  black 

^V tar-stone,  the  sword  of  Borlase  plunged  through  his  back,  and  he 

'^ll  groaning.     The  six   fellow-monsters   ran   past   us    in    horrified 

*^mi.     One,  the  son  of  (iuy  Lusignan,  clove  to  the  neck-nape  ;   one 

^Cll  by  the   hand   of   Petherick,   while   Allan   Forbes,   drawing   his 

Revolver,  with  one  hand  shot  a  third,  and  drove  his  blade  into  the 

yelling  throat  of  his  comrade  until  the  hilt  jarred  upon  the  shattered 

jaw.     The  two  others  fled  by  some  [)rivate  path,  and  for  one  glorious 

instant  we  were  masters  of  the  Tower. 

But  from  the  nation  gathered  below  went  uj)  a  yell  like  that 
,  which  might  have  greeted  the  second  fall  of  Satan — a  yell  of  hate, 
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and  blood,  and  furj-.  The  torches  tossed  wildly.  The  fleei  swayed 
and  shook,  A  torrent  of  pistol  and  matchlock  balls  spetti  themselves 
in  vain  against  the  mid-masonry  of  the  tocalli.  Hugh  Borla.se  raised 
the  fainting  woman  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  furiously  to  the  stairs. 
Her  blue  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  her  golden  hair  streaming,  her 
naked  arms  upraised  in  despair,  she  was  borne  past  me,  and  I 
recognised  Venetia. 

"  So  then,"  I  cried,  furious  even  in  that  desperate  peril,  "  it  was 
for  t/iis  you  stole  my  love  and  wrecked  her  life  '." 

"  Silence !"  said  Allan  Forbes,  savagely.  "  /  loved  her,  also  ; 
let  us  save  her."     In  vain  ! 

From  out  the  door  we  quitted  poured  the  guards  of  the  god, 
vowed  with  their  lives  to  protect  his  honour.  With  the  I^dy  Venetia 
in  our  midst,  we  faced  the  swarming  hosts  with  all  the  wild-lieasi 
courage  desperation  gives.  The  plateau,  bloody  though  its  memories 
saw  slaughter  enough  beneath  those  dishonoured  Pleiads  ^  dis- 
honoured for  the  first  lime  in  three  hundred  years,  filack  with 
gunpowder  and  reeking  with  blood,  we  contested  inch  by  inch  the 
narrow  foothold.  Five  times  we  drove  back  that  furious  charge,  and 
five  times  did  the  crowd  below  u]i-press  them  onward.  Lusignaii 
fell  with  broken  sword  still  clutched  to  strike.  De  Vigne  slipped  in 
the  bowels  of  his  tenth  foeman,  and  an  H%li  axe  clove  his  Oascon 
curls.  Voltaire,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of  slaughter,  sang  some 
folly  of  the  (a/es,  as  he  parried  the  thrusts  of  the  sjiears  and  fell, 
spouting  blood  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus.  Chateau-Roy,  his 
pistols  empty,  and  his  rapier  snapj^d,  fought  with  a  knife  at  close 
quarters,  until  a  matchlock  bullet  from  the  archway  pierced  his 
brain.  Forbes  and  Borlase  spoke  never  a  word,  but  liack  to  back, 
the  woman  whom  they  loved  at  their  feel,  they  stood  erect  ringed 
round  with  corpses. 

All  at  once,  from  the  inner  door,  concealed  In  the  can'en 
ornaments  of  the  idol,  burst  a  figure  white  as  ourselves.  Yellow 
hair  like  that  of  a  Norseman  flowed  over  his  shoulders,  and  in  his 
clenched  hand  he  held  a  toich.  "I  claim  this  man  as  mine  :"  he 
cried,  pointing  to  Hugh  Borlase.  "  1  purchased  his  life  at  the  cost 
of  the  white  girl  yonder." 

It  was  Salaka,  the  chief  of  the  Bajau. 

"Stand  back,  assassin,  coward,  liar !"  roared  Hugh-  "1 
want  no  favours  from  men  whom  1  have  snatched  from  death 
that  they  might  kill  me.  Cut  him  down  !  Forbes,  you  have  a 
bullet  left,*' 

Growling  an  im|)recalion,  Allan  levelled  his  revolver,  the  cap 
missed  fire,  and  a  matchlock  bullei^from  a  nameless  one  in  the  rear 
— shot  him  through  the  breast.  There  was  left  of  all  our  gallant  com- 
pany but  Hugh  and  I. 

"I  offer  you  your  life  and  that  of  your  friend  for  hers.  She 
must  die,  I  say.     The  gods  have  sworn  it." 

Hugh,  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  strove  to  reach  the  Bajau  with  bis 
sword,  but  failed. 

'■  Damn  him  !  "  he  cried.     "  Will  no  one  kill  him  1  " 
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Suddenly  Venelia  rose  erect,  and  flinging  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  her  lover,  hid  her  burning  face  on  his  bosom  for  one 
passionate  instant. 

"  \'ou  have  given  u|)  loo  much  for  me,  Hugh,  too  much.  I 
vould  not  wish  to  live,  having  seen  what  1  have  seen  to-night. 
Forgive  me !     Farewell  1 " 

She  sprang  from  his  arms,  leapt  into  the  huge  coping  from  the 
To«cr,  and  then,  like  a  white  flash,  disap|>eared  headlong. 

A  horrible  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  city,  and  then  all 
was  silence. 

Salaka  seized  me  by  the  wrisi,  and  at  a  signal  both  Hugh  and  1 
were  borne,  bleeding  and  faint,  down  the  staircase  from  which  he  had 
emerged.  It  gave  upon  a  landing-place  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the 
Tower,  and  a  proa  lay  there.  I  saw  ihe  insensible  body  of  my  friend 
lifted  into  the  craft,  and  felt  that  the  like  oiSce  was  performed  for 
myself.  Then  the  hideous  pageant  faded  from  my  sight,  and  sick 
L  with  iuigue,  nigh  to  death  with  wounds,  I  fainted. 


When  I  awoke,  it  was  a  bright  morning,  and  I  lay  in  a  curtained 
piaa.  In  the  bows  sat  Salaka.  Beside  him  tvas  something  covered 
with  a  mat. 

"  Where  is  he  ! "  1  asked. 

■  The  Bajau  pointed  to  the  mai. 

■'  And  my  comrades  ? " 
■■  There." 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  east,  and  saw  uprising  over  the  sea  a 
column  of  smoke.     It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  "  Blackbird  "  and 
our  gold. 

"  And  where  do  you  take  ine  ?  " 
^H  "  To  Batavia.     This  clay  was  once  my  friend.      Ah,  what  would 

^^m  not  your  nation  do,  didiibutabandon  two  foUies— Women  and  Cold!" 
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"  Ve  Bhall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Boat  ahoy!     Ahoy  !"  shouted  a  young  man,  as,  drawing  his 

H     horseman's  cloak  closer  against  the  rain,  he  advanced  [o 

'v^iT*    the  ricketty  extremity  of  Ihe  wooden  pier,  which  in  the  year 
1803  formed  the  head-quarters  o(  the  ferry  at  Dawes'  Point,  Sydney. 

"What  fool  wants  a  boat  at  this  time  o'  night?"  grumbled  old 
Tom  Bowles,  the  "  first  fleeter,"  from  the  depths  of  his  blankets. 

"  Boat  ahoy !  Ahoy  1"  cried  the  passenger,  impatiently  striking 
with  a  little  cane  upon  the  side  of  the  wooden  house.  "  Am  I  to  be 
kept  here  all  night  in  this  devil's  storm  ?    Ahoy  !" 

Tom  recognised  the  tones.  They  were  those  of  young  Anthony 
Venn,  the  son  of  Major  Venn,  Commandant  (under  His  Excellency 
Governor  King)  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps, 

In  the  year  1803  the  social  arrangements  of  the  fifteen-year- old 
colony  were  curious.  The  Governor  with  his  military  force  ruled 
the  settlement  in  proconsular  fashion.  The  soldiers  and  officials 
formed  a  sort  of  Venetian  oligarchy,  and  jolly  Captain  King  divided 
with  his  officers  the  good  things  of  the  Stale,  Mr.  Anthony  Venn, 
as  the  son  of  the  chief  of  these  officers,  was  accustomed  to  be  treated 
with  profound  respect :  and  lame  Tom,  his  hatless  hairs  streaming 
in  the  storm,  poured  out  a  profusion  of  apologies  for  keeping 
him  waiting. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  boy,  impatiently.  "  Hurry  over !  It 
is  bte ! " 

"  What  did  they  do  to  the  youngster,  your  honour  ? "  asked  the 
old  man,  tugging  at  the  larboard  oar  to  keep  the  boat's  head 
up  stream. 

"Sentenced  to  three  hundred  lashes!"  returned  the  boy. 
asked  my  father  to  beg  him  off,  but  he  refused." 

There  was  a  silence,  only  broken  by  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
the  hissing  of  the  rain,  and  then  the  ferrj  man  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
A  flash  of  lightning  revealed  his  face,  and  the  boy,  hastily  leaning 
forward,  scanned  its  expression  eagerly. 
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'*  You  are  a  strange  fellow,"  said  he.  ^  A  man  does  not  usually 
high  when  his  son  is  going  to  be  flogged.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?" 

"I  was  thinking  that  three  hundred  lashes  is  a  good  deal  for 
wanting  to  keep  his  wife  at  home." 

'*That  is  the  old  story,  Tom.  Why,  Grupp  is  the  most  kind- 
hearted  of  men!" 

*'  You  think  so,  Mr.  Anthony  ;  but  you  don't  know  him.  How 
should  you  ?" 

"He  has  dined  at  our  table,  and  slept  under  our  roof,  ever 
since  I  can  remember,"  said  Anthony.  "  If  any  one  knows  him, 
swely  it  is  I." 

"  You  may  live  with  a  man  for  years  and  not  know  him,"  said 
the  old  ferryman,  throwing  his  chain  round  the  stump,  at  Billy  Blue's 
Point,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  I  lived  with  my  wife  for 
seventeen  years,  and  found,  when  she  ran  away  with  my  dearest 
friend,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  her.  Tush  !  Get  out,  sir,  you'll  be 
wet  to  the  skin.  Here's  the  lantern  for  you,  for  I  suppose  you're 
going  to  the  doctor's." 

Anthony  Venn  took  up  the  lantern  and  held  it  so  that  its  rays 
Shimined  the  knotted,  wrinkled  face  of  the  old  convict.  He  saw  a 
Jniiling  mouth,  and  clear,  blue,  fearless  eyes.  "You  are  a  good 
feDow,  Bowles,"  he  said,  "and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  this. 
Shake  hands." 

The  old  man  caught  the  extended  hand  of  the  stripling  with 

^'^den  eagerness,  and — gazing  with  the  lantern  glare  full  in  his  face 

so  stood  for  an  instant. 

**  Of  what  are  you  now  thinking  ?"  asked  Anthony.    The  convict 

''^leased  his  grasp,  and  turned  away  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 

abandons  a  half-formed  project. 

"Of  nothing,"  said  he  sullenly,  getting  out  his  oars.  "Make 
y^^  haste  up  the  hill." 

"Look  here,"  cried  Anthony,  leaning  over  the  hand-rail  of  the 
if^'j  and  holding  up  in   the  light  of  the  lantern  a  fat  silver-piece. 
^  will  give  you  this  dollar  if  you  will  tell  me  correctly." 

The  convict  turned  fiercely  round.  "  If  you  zrt//  have  it  then, 
*^^as  thinking  that  if  I  twisted  your  wrist  and  sent  you  floating  down 
^^  harbour  a  drowned  corpse,  your  father  would  not  smile  so  merrily 
^^monrow." 

,^  Anthony  flung  the  dollar  into  the  boat  with  a  strange  laugh. 
.  ^You  have  well  earned  it !  *'  he  said.  "Good  night !  "  and  setting 
^is  face  resolutely  to  the  wind,  Ix-gan  to  climb  the  hill.  Arrived  at 
^*^e  top,  he  opened  a  door  constructed  in  a  high  fence,  and  traversing 
^  garden,  found  himself  in  the  open  entrance-hall  of  a  commodious 
^wden  cottage. 

"Come  in!"  cried  a  voice.  **  I  have  been  expecting  >ou. 
^*he  tea  is  ready  and  the  pipe  is  smoked  out." 

Anthony  drew  aside  a  curtain,  and  entered  the  presence  of  an 
^4d  man,  seated  at  a  table  on  which  were  ranged  the  two  luxuries  of 
^tie  colony — tea  and  tobacco. 
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Doctor  Z^iuberracher  was  a  man  of  considerable  mark  in  the 
young  colony.  He  had  rjrived  in  ihe  year  1 791  as  a  superintendent 
of  convicts,  but  on  the  discovery  that  he  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  Governor  Phillip  presented  him  with  140  acres  of  land  and 
requested  him  to  retire  He  obeyed  the  mandate  with  alacrity,  and 
avowing  that  he  possessed  a  small  independence,  obtained  convict 
labour  to  cultivate  his  grounds,  and  acquired  English  with  suspicious 
rapidity.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  reasons  for  leaving  Europe, 
and  that  his  appointment  had  been  procured  by  Madame  Schwelen- 
berg.  the  friend  of  George  III,  In  person  he  was  ungainly,  but  well- 
mannered.  His  servants  stood  In  great  awe  of  him,  not  because  he 
ordered  them  frequent  floggings,  but  because  no  remissness  of  duly 
could  escape  his  watchful  eye.  Singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  domestics,  he  rarely  had  occasion  to  find  fault.  If  he  did.  it  was 
usually  final  ;  for  the  offender  was  politely  dismissed  to  hard  labour 
without  further  ceremonj-.  He  lived  alone  in  comfort  and  secunty. 
Once,  and  only  once,  a  plot  was  made  to  murder  him,  and  to  sew 
the  wealth  which  he  was  reported  to  possess,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
old  gentleman  sent  for  the  leader  ol  the  gang  an  hour  before  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  the  assault.  "  I  have  been  informed,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  are  about  to  murder  me.  \'ou  have  decided  to  do  so  and 
so," — naming  the  details  of  the  scheme.  "  It  is  now  four  minutes  (o 
si\ ;  at  six  you  will  be  arrested."  The  man,  terrified  at  the  imper- 
turbable face  of  the  phlegmatic  German,  fell  on  his  knees  just  as  the 
constables  entered  the  garden.  His  master  eyed  him  in  silence,  and 
then  said,  "  It  is  useless.  Vou  are  not  penitent,  you  are  only 
frightened,  'lake  hnn  away.'  Jacob  Tomklns  was  hung  at  six  the 
next  mofning,  and  no  one  molested  Zauberracher  after  that. 

"So  you  are  come,  despite  the  rain  ?"  asked  the  doctor  in  very 
pure  English.  "Sit  down  and  have  some  tea,  or  would  you  prefer 
rum  ?  " 

"  Rum  and  lea  are  the  only  things  to  be  obtained  in  this  cursed 
place,''  said  the  boy,  pushing  off  his  hat  and  passing  a  thin  hand 
through  his  dark  locks.     "  I  will  have  netlher.'' 

"  As  you  please.  The  rum  is  ten  guineas  a  gallon,  and  the  tea 
a  guinea  a  pound  !  Would  you  prefer  tobacco  ;  that  is  only  seven 
shillings  an  ounce?" 

"  Vou  know  I  do  not  smoke.     I  am  very  miserable  ; " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     Has  Miss  Eleanor  proved  unkind? "' 

"  Miss  Eleanor  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  fardon  me.  1  know  she  is  much  to  you.  But  what  is  yout 
grief?" 

"This  life,  this  life!  O  doctor,  you  who  have  taught  me— a 
poor  boy,  bred,  almost  born  in  this  hideous  place^io  understand 
the  glories  of  I'aris,  and  of  London— can^rw  not  help  me  to  achieve 
some  other  existence  ?  " 

"  No." 

"1  am  fitted  for  better  things  than  this— for   belter  com| 
than  that  which  is  forced  on  me.     I  would  command 
govern  free  souls,  not  lash  chained  beasls." 
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"Pooh!    Voaaremill  carcrr..     Hmar  set!^  »  iraci  ±e 
amc  e\eiy  where."' 

"Human  nature T^cned  A=±ia=?  TiSHRCcassiT.  •Wnt:  6:  I 
bioir  of  it  ?  I  strire  to  read  ±<  »:c-s  :c  zixsi  -  ±«sr  i^-Sv  r>sr  T»:«.::f<^ 
Adr  actions,  and — ~ 

"Vou  are  deceived  ms  ycc  -rtrt    "7  frtsi    *'<'m-'jin  *dc  hs* 
Ittndshaking." 

"  Heavens !     How  d:d  ixc  ks^»  :hx:  ?  ' 

"  Did  not  the  whole  scesK  zass  ihrrc^*  y  :c r  n  ni  as  y:c  scvie. 
It  is  easy  to  read  the  thocghs  c^  ±e  y:csz.' 
"  WTiy  easier  than  to  read  ibcse  :c  ihe  :Ci  ?  " 
"In  youth  one  has  less  seif-cociaaiai.  Isss  hrrocr.sr.  less  «-.ll — 
one  has  also  less  to  remember.  Ar:  ir-isjc:  :f  -^v  z:*E:3:rT  embracts 
an  hour  of  thine,  boy.  In  ocir  diily  vxjls  we  rreai  -r<«  a  ihyr.ie- 
bed.  To  you  the  fragrance  meins  purfry  2£«:  delizr^:.  rexnenibrance 
of  country  pleasures,  with  perhaps  some  nuider.  face.  ol*.  snnocen:  Jind 
sweet,  peeping  amidst  the  foliage.  To  to? — :hc  jr^rnime  brings — 
what? — sadness  and  sufienng.  passion  and  des7ai7!  I  feel  again  the 
pressure  of  beloved  departed  lips,  touch  c!inpng  hands^  and  in  a  vision 
of  that  eternal  instant  re-live  a  life-:ime.  Tis  easy  for  the  careless  to 
read  pmr  thoughts,  but  he  who  would  read  mine  must  have  suffered 
like  me." 

The  boy  came  closer  to  the  chair,  and — the  passionate  heart  of 
aerenteen  years  glowing  in  his  face — laid  his  hand  upon  the  old 
man's  arm. 

"  Forgive  me  ;  but  you  have  suffered  greatly.  Vou  have  been 
y»ajured  deeply.  Will  you  not  tell  me  the  stor)-  of  your  sufferings  and 
■»a juries.     I  can,  at  least,  sympathise." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell  that  would  be  new  to  anyone  but  a  boy, 
aithony.  I  loved,  I  was  deceived.  I  loved  late  in  life — too  late  lo 
'"'^Itindle  a  fire  among  ashes.  But  another  passion,  fiercer  than  love,  if 
■^ot  so  sweet,  owned  me  as  master — Revenge.  My  i)eoi>le  have  the 
I^Oramandment  of  God,  *  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  I 
:t  myself  to  discover  the  ruiner  of  my  i)eace.  I  swore  to  follow  him 
the  end  of  the  world.  I  found  him,  I  followed  him." 
"  Here  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 
(( Here  " 

"But  who  is  he?" 
The  doctor  raised  his  head. 

"Curious  questioner,  can  you  not  read  his  name?  It  is  iicre 
^^hind  this  brow.     Here,  written  in  letters  of  flame  I '' 

Anthony  Venn  shuddered,  and  placed  his  hands  before 
his  face. 

"  I  can  read  nothing,  can  see  nothing,  save  my  own  imaj;e 
reflected  in  your  eyes.     Oh,  your  gaze  tortures  me.     Remove  it!" 

The  old  man  lowered  his  eyes,  and  the  Ix^y,  as  one  released 
from  some  strange  spell,  sank  into  a  chair  s()bi)ing.  rhe  storm 
increased,  and  the  windows  of  the  wooden  hcnise  rattled  as  though 
shaken  by  some  invisible  hand.  Dr.  Zaubcrracher  rose  and  (lung 
another  log  ui)on  the  wide  hearth. 
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"  In  my  country  they  would  say  that  spirits  were  abroad  to-night. 
Come,  Anthony,  rouse  yourself.  A  penetrator  into  Nature's  secrets, 
and  terrified  at  an  old  man's  gaze  !     For  shame  !  " 

Anthony  rose  abruptly. 

■'  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  but  of  myself,  You  can  read  my  soul 
as  you  can  read  the  sou!  of  all  others.  I  shudder  lesi  one  day  you 
find  there  some  unholy  thoughts." 

"We  have  all  unholy  thoughts.  Who  amongst  men  is  purely 
minded?  None,  Lei  the  best  of  us  confess  ihe  inmost  secrets  of 
his  heart,  and  we  should  turn  from  him  with  loathing  as  front  an 
unclean  thing." 

"  And  yet  the  power  to  so  read  the  soul  is  godlike  :"  murmured 
the  boy. 

"  And  therefore  happily  denied  to  humanity.  They  who  ate  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  sublime  old  .illegory  became  indeed  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  hut  their  knowledge  brought  them  sin, 
despair  and  woe." 

"But  you  do  not  despair.  Vou — the  friend  of  Marechal  de 
Rohan,  the  pupil  of  Cagliostro,  the  Brother  of  the  Rosy  Cross ,'  You 
hold  this  power,  and  yet  the  current  of  your  life  flows  free  !" 

"  No  so  ;  it  stagnates,  and  stagnation  is  not  cahn.  But  say.  say 
on.  Vou  have  a  thing  to  ask,  of  which  you  scarce  dare  to  think. 
Speak  it  ?" 

"  /  would  fain  possess  this  wondrous  power  of  reading  at  a  glance 
the  hearts  of  men  !  " 

"  I  knew  it !     And  why  ?  " 

•'  That  1  may  govern  them.  That  I  may  overleap  the  barrier  of 
my  poor  estate,  and  quit  this  barren  corner  of  the  world.  That  I 
may  rise  to  power  amid  the  great,  be  envied  by  the  rich,  sought  by 
the  gifted.  You  have  achieved  this  power  ;  why  should  not  I  ?  Wc 
are  both  of  the  same  mould — both  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  swayed 
by  the  same  passions,  subject  lo  the  same  laws  of  nature.  That 
which  you  have  done  I  can  do." 

"  In  how  many  years  ?" 

"  How  many  did  you  devote  ?" 

"  A  lifetime.  Do  not  think  that  the  secrets  of  nature  are  to  be 
easily  learned.  Long  and  laborious  is  the  task  which  applies  itself  to 
grasp  a  mystery  like  this.  A  mystery,  and  yet  bearing  a  simple 
explanation  if  one  can  find  the  key." 

"  The  method  by  which  you  worked,  then  ?" 

"  1  studied  ihe  outward  signs  of  face,  figure,  voice.  I 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  behind  the  mask  which  alt  men  wear,  10 
watch  like  a  cat  for  that  inevitable  moment  when  some  overpowering 
emotion  tears  that  mask  away,  to  sum  motives,  to  calculate  passions, 
to  turn  a  human  being  into  a  mathematical  problem." 

"  I  have  tried  all  that." 

"And  failed  as  I  did.  I  then  began  to  rc.ison.  I  go  into  the 
coach  with  my  friend.  I  find  him  limid.  At  the  turn  of  the  road  I 
see  in  the  distance  the  caravan  of  a  showman  approaching.  I  know 
that  at  the  smell  of  the    wild  beasts   the  horses  will  bolt,  and  my 
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friend  will  turn  sick,  perhaps  faint.  I  can  read  in  his  (ace  the  terror 
which  possesses  him.     Can  I  then  go  no  further  ?" 

"No,  no  !    All  this  I  have  already  done." 

"  Let  us  bring  then  to  bear  the  test  of  experience.  We  read 
history,  we  generalise.  Certain  acts  of  oppression  are  followed 
invariably  by  certain  retributive  rebellions.  Neglect  of  certain  laws 
of  hygiene  produces  Invariibly  certain  diseases.  Certain  social 
conditions  produce  invariably  certain  superstitions.  By  learning 
the  conduct  of  men  in  the  past,  may  we  not  hope  to  predict  their 
I   action  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  future  ?" 

"  Aye ;  but  that  is  true  of  men  in  masses." 

"The  mass  is  composed  of  individuals." 

"  Circumstances  may  alter." 

"Circumstances  never  alter.  A  certain  action  will  produce  a 
certain  result,  so  surely  as  a  bud  will  produce  a  blossom. 
'  Ye  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.'  We 
reap  that  which  we  sow.  Fools  commit  rash  deeds,  and  in 
after  years  of  consequent  misery  cry,  '  Heaven  willed  that  I  should 
be  thus  maltreated.'  'Twas  themselves  who  willed  it,  not  Heaven. 
Vou  wonder  that  I,  the  man  of  science  and  of  wealth,  the  friend  of 
de  Rohan  and  the  Count  St.  Gerinains,  should  live  in  this  obscure 
spot.  It  is  my  fate,  but  it  is  a  fate  which  I  owe  to  my  own 
unprompted  action." 

"  I  would  be  master  of  my  fate  also.  Tell  me  this  secret, 
and  I  will—" 

"  Will  what  ?  Try  to  read  luy  soul,  eh  ?  No,  no.  I  can  bestow 
on  you  the  power  you  seek,  but — " 

" — Any  condition  is  accepted  before  you  utter  it !  " 

"  Vou  must  come  no  more  here.  You  must  avoid  me  as  you 
would  avoid  a  pestilence.  Vou  must  warn  me  if  you  think  it  hkely 
that  fortune  may  ever  bring  us  face  to  face." 

■'  I  promise.     I  will  swear  if  you  wish  it." 

"Tush  I  No.  Who  needs  an  oath  is  already  half-forsworn  ! 
A  last  warning.  This  power  which  you  covet,  and  of  which  I  am 
weary,  will  wholly  pass  from  me  when  you  obtain  possession  of  it. 
Believe  me  you  will  soon  grow  tired  of  the  burden,  and  will  long  to  fling 
it  down,  as  did  he  who  bestowed  it  upon  me.  When  that  hour  comes, 
return  not  here.  Seek  out  some  daring  and  ambitious  youth,  some 
haughty  spirit  fit  to  undergo  the  torment  of  loneliness  and  seiiaralion 
from  his  kind.     Have  I  your  promise  ?" 

"  Yes  I  yes  !  "  cried  Anthony,  his  form  dilating  with  fierce  pride, 
"  I  promise.     You  need  not  fear  me  !  " 

I"  Come  hither,  then,  and  fix  your  eyes  on  mine-  Give  me  your 
hands,  thus  !  Now  let  me  mspin-  thee  with  my  soul,  lei  me  breathe 
into  thee  the  essence  of  my  spirit.  Steadfast,  I  say  !  Flinch  not,  but  let 
our  naked  souls  stand  face  to  face,  and  our  spirits  leap  together 
through  our  enchained  hands.  Ha  !  Dost  thou  see  more  clearly  ? 
Canst  thou  read  yet ! " 
The  hoy  stood  with  parted  lips  and  form  defiantly  erect,  a  model 
of  young  manhood.  The  old  man.  doubled  beneath  his  wtight  of 
J  k  i I 
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years,  clas[)ed  in  his  venous  hands  the  smooth  ones  of  the  youth,  and  ' 
drank  in  beneath  his  pent-house  brows,  the  deeji  light  of  those 
flashing  orbs.  Motionless  they  stood,  each  seemingly  dependent  on 
the  vitality  of  the  other.  A  slight  shiver  shook  the  boy,  and  from 
lime  to  time  his  arms  quivered  and  grew  rigid.  A  curious  change 
seemed  to  pass  over  the  pair,  The  old  man  gradually  straightened 
himself,  and  upon  his  face  seemed  to  pass  away  thai  cloud  with 
which  suffering  and  labour  had  overshadowed  it.  The  boy  lost  the 
easy  grace  of  his  attitude,  and  his  limbs  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
sudden  angularity.  The  effort  of  concentrating  his  intensest  gaze 
had  ploughed  a  furrow  between  his  black  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  no 
longer  flashed  with  the  thoughtless  daring  of  boyhood,  but  burned 
deep  beneath  a  less  youthful  brow.  Suddenly  a  cry  simultaneously 
broke  from  each.  Anthony's  was  an  exclamation  of  terror, 
Zauberracher's  a  shout  of  triumph. 

"  My  soul  is  freed,"  he  cried,  wrenching  his  hands  away  from  j 
those    of  Anthony.       "See,    like   a    white    bird    it    wanders 
the  storm  !" 

In  truth,  a  gust  of  wind  more  violent  than  ordinary,  gaining^ 
entrance   from  some  open   door  in  the  extremity  of   the   housf^ 
whirled  up  the  curtain,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  bur.sting  open  the 
folding  casements  as    with  a  violent  blow,  fled  shrieking  out   into 
the  night. 

"  Follow  it !"  cried  Doctor  Zauberracher,  "  follow  it !  Vou  haw 
your  wish.  Vou  are  as  a  god,  knowing  the  thoughts  of  men,  and] 
may  never  more  mingle  with  mortals  I" 

"Terrible  old  man!"cried  Anthony,  sustained  by  a  wild  and' 
desperate  enthusiasm,     "  You  have  opened  to  me  a  new  world  !  I  go 
to  possess  it.     Fare  thee  well !" 

And  waving  his  hand  on  high,  he  plunged  bare  headed  into  the 
outer  temi»st.     It  was  perhaps  fancy,  but  as  he  ran  he  thought  hei 
heard    a    horrible    and    mocking    laugh     proceed     from     Doctof^ 
Zaulierracher. 
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The  morning  dawned  pure  and  peaceful.  The  angry  passions 
of  the  night  had  wept  themselves  away,  and  in  the  refreshened  flelds, 
in  the  smiling  heavens  and  the  sparkling  sea,  naught  breathed  but  of 
happiness  and  content.  Even  old  Bowles  was  soothed  by  the 
influence  of  the  scene,  and  answered  the  hail  of  his  first  passenger 
with  a  hearty  cheeriness  which  was  quite  foreign  to  his  manner  of  the 
previous  night.  He  did  not  look  reassured,  however,  when  he  saw 
that  his  first  passenger  was  .\nthony  Venn — Anthony  Venn,  hatless, 
pale,  and  haggard. 

"  Where  under  heaven  have  you  been,  Mr.  Anthony  ! "  said  he. 

"  Not  drunk  in  Doclor  Zauberracher's  garden,  as  you  seem  t 
think,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  the  young  man  in  a  tone  of  voic* 
which  sounded  strangely  grave  to  the  ears  of  the  old  c 
have  been  walking  in  the  rain.     Come,  hurry  across.     No,  my  fatbei 
does  wt  know  that  I  have  been  absent,  as  you  rightly  surmise." 
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"  I  hope  thai  your  honour  will  think  no  more  of  what  passed 
last  night,"  said  the  ferryman,  between  the  pulls.  "  I  didn't  mean 
what  I  said." 

Anthony  ^■enn  leant  forward,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  those  of  the 
old  man,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  inquiry  in  his 
voice,  "Vou  i//(/ mean  what  you  said,  you  old  villain,  but  as  your 
violence  was  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  /  had  had  some  share  in  your 
daughter's  dishonour,  a  notion  which  even  now  haunts  your  brain, 
I  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

"l.^rd  I"  cried  Tom  Bowles,  resting  on  his  oars.  "How  did 
you  know  that?" 

"Vou  /lad,  then,  thot  suspicion!"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
"  Then   last   night   was  not  a  dream  ! "   and   he  relapsed    into  a 
(riumphant    silence,    which    the    awe-struck    convict    did    not   care 
to  break. 
I  "  He  looks  ten  years  older,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  the  son  of  the 

m  Major  took  his  way  briskly  to  his  father's  house. 
I  The  house  ol  Major  George  Julius  Venn  was  a  large,  comfortable 

Fl>uilding.  settled  peacefully  in  a  garden  planted  with  English  fruit 
trees.  The  household  consisted  of  the  Major,  his  maiden  sister. 
Miss  Dorothy,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Eleanor,  an  orphan  who  had  been 
brought  from  Europe  by  Major  Venn  on  [he  death  of  her  parents 
some  six  years  before.  When  Anthony  came  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  broad  verandah,  twittering  with  early  magpies,  he  found  this 
household  assembled  at  breakfast. 

"And  where  have  you  been  all  night,  Anthony?"  asked  his 
.  £ithcr.  "  With  your  friend  the  doctor,  or  your  friends  the  blacks  ?  " 
L  "  With  neither,"  said  Anthony.     "  I  have  been  benighted  by 

ft  the  sea  beach. " 

I  "  Bless  the  boy,  he's  wringing  wet  !  "  cried  Miss  Dorothy. 

P  "  It  rained  last  night." 

"  How  foolish  to  stay  out  all  night  in  the  rain,"  said  Eleanor, 
reproachfully. 

Anthony  bent  a  quick  glance  upon  his  cousin.  Her  pale  cheeks 
I  were  tinged  with  pink,  and  her  large  grey  eyes  swam  with  tenderness. 
I  He  felt  his  heart  leap  suddenly,  and  then  go  on  thumping  with 
I  violent  and  laboured  beats.  This  sensation  was  strange  to  him,  and 
K  be  strove  to  fix  the  gaze  of  Eleanor,  in  order  thai  he  might  fathom  iL 
I  But  the  girl  looked  away  persistently,  and  the  voice  of  his  father 
KRcalled  him  to  himself. 

I  "  I  do  not  like  your  constant  visits  to  Doctor  Zauberracher,"  said 

P'thc  Major,  shifting  his  bells.     "The  man's  society  does  you  no  good, 
[  Anthony." 

'  "  I  shall  go  there  no  more,"  returned   Anthony;  and  you  are 

\  wrong  in  imagining  that  he  is  disaffected  lo  the  (lovernor.     Like 
I  Felix,  dear  father,  he  cares  for  none  of  these  things." 
I  Major  \'enn  started. 

I  •'  I  never  said  that  I  thought  hiin  disaffected  !     But  there  is 

\  lomething  about  him  which  I  do  not  like,  and  1  am  glad  that  you 

will  visit  him  no  longer." 
1  A  A 
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"  You  think  him  disaiTected,  1   know,  sir,"  said  Anthony,  chi(> 
ping  his  egg.       '■  However,   your   mind  may  be    made   easy. 
Zauberracher  and  I  have  quarrelled  " 

"  Quarrelled  ?  "  chorused  the  table,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes  ;     Not,  as  you  imagine,   aunt,  because  my  boyish   bl< 
would  not    brook   control  ;    nor  as  you    ihink,   father,   because 
impaiient    temper    would    not    jump   with    mine.       But     « 
quarrelled." 

"  Bless  Ihe  boy ! "  cried  Miss  Dorothy  again.  "  How  he  startles 
one  !     I  said  nothing  about  your  temper  !  " 

"  You  are  sharper  than  usual,  Anthony,"  said  the  Major, 
rising  with  a  disturbed  air.  "  Eleanor,  will  you  tell  Trux  to  briog; 
the  servants  to  prayers."  ^ 

Trux  was  the  chief  butler  in  this  Pharaoh's  household,  Uid 
presently  stood  in  the  doorway  bowing  with  sickening  humility.         1 

Miss  Dorothy  smiled  upon  the  sub.servient  fellow  (like  all  accus- 
tomed to  military  discipline,  she  liked  subservience),  but  Anthony's 
grave  face  grew  [>ale  when  he  looked  upon  the  trusted  domestic. 

"  Father,"  he  whispered,  "  why  did  you  order  that  man  to  the 
halberds  ?  " 

"  Because  he  deserved  it !  "  said  Major  Venn  in  a  severe  t< 
"  Do  you  think,  Trux,  that  your  appeal  lo  Mr.  Anthony  will  save 
punishment?" 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Anthony,  your  honour,"  said  the  felli 
rubbing  his  moist  and  uneasy  hands  tc^elher.  "  I  hadn't  seen  ' 
since  yesterday." 

Anthony  felt  his  face  flush.     He  had  said  too  much. 

"No,  no,"  he  added,  still  looking  at  his  father.  "  He  has 
nothing.     I — 1 — heard  of  the  fifty  lashes." 

"  Fifty  !     You  said  five-and-twenty,  your  honour ! "  cried  Trux. 

"Silence,  sir  !" 

"He  mtant  fifty,"  thought  Anthony,  as  he  sank  upon  his 
knees.  When  jirayers  were  over,  and  Trux,  moist,  i-rafty,  and 
subservient,  had  departed  with  his  companions,  Major  Venn  turned 
to  his  son. 

"I  am  going  up  to  the  Hawkesbitry  to-day.  I  shall  not 
be  back  for  a  week.  Take  care  of  the  house,  Anthony,  and  stop 
at  home." 

"  Father,"  said  Anthony,  a  gravity  unbecoming  in  one  so  young 
shading  his  face,  "do  not  go.  There  is  mischief  brewing.  That 
man,  Trux,  has  vowed  to  injure  you.  I  can  see  it  in  his  face.  I 
cannot  say  by  what  means,  for  I  do  not  think  that  he  himself  has 
rightly  yet  determined.     But,  trust  me,  there  is  mischief  brewing." 

"  At  your  fancies  again,  fool !  "  said  Venn  roughly.  "  Vou  were 
ever  a  dreamer,  (lo— attend  to  your  duties,  if  you  can,  and  let  me 
see  no  more  of  ye."  And  so,  clanking  disciplined  disgust,  he  strode 
to  the  porch  and  to  his  horse. 

Anthony,  hurt  and  angry,  swallowed  the  rebuke  to  which  a  few 
hours  ago,  he  would  have  replied  in  words  as  bitter,  and  flung  him- 
self on  a  bench  in  the  garden. 
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He  was  as  one  in  a  dream.  C onsc  i  nus.  nn  i  : r :  i u  d:  \  ::  jns ':  •: as-  if  his 
new-found  power,  he  yet  felt  iha:  intre  r*ai  i-irtary  ia'.Jtx  :ir;  h:m  ar. 
estranging  shadow.      No  longer  could  rit  ;:vt  a.-   ont  of  i^^-e  shon- 
sighted  beings  who  made  up  his  linie  urcriLi.      Like  Ham  lei.  he  had 
awakened  to  a  terrible  knowledge,  loiht  knoviedge  'jiiht  exisiL-nce  of 
the  invisible  world  which,  bv  Tbouirh:  emrendered.  L'vtrs  identicL.]  with 
Thought,  and  perishes  only  when  over-taxed  Keassn  iaiis  :o  compre- 
hend the  marvels  which  it  discovers.      Ht  fei:  r.imaei"  remyvid  from 
his  kind,  an  alien  in  his  household.      ^Vr.a:  were  ihev  to  him,  or  he 
to  them?     They  loved  him — ^for  a  mot:ve  :  hated  him — ior  a  mcitive  : 
pitied  him — for  a  motive.      Henceforth,   sbouid   his  dearest   friend 
smile  in  his  face  with  outstretched  hand  of  greet -n^  he  would  know 
that  behind   that   seeming   kindness    lurked    be: fi shne-^s   or   vanit>' 
Henceforth,  should  his  father  chide  him,  en-nciaring  for  his  instruction 
honest  sentiment  of  honour  or  of  virtue,  he  woLi'id  see  that  under  the 
fittherly  voice  the  fatherly  heart  said  approvingly.  **  I  did  the  same  at  his 
age!"  or  know  that  the  min's  soul  was  torn  with  a  hideous  remem- 
brance that  his  own  youth  had  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  moralise 
on  youthful  follies.      Henceforth,   should  he  clasp  in  his  ardent  arms 
the  woman  of  his  dreams,  his   would  be   the  sad  fate  to  see    in 
her  eager  eyes  calculation  instead  of  confidence,  or  to  read  from 
her  kissing  lips  and  straining  embrace  a  lesson  of  evil  instead  of 
purity,  of  lust  instead  of  love      At  his  feet  seemt^d  to  have  suddenly 
yawned   wide  that   frightful   abyss   of    grosr^ness    which    is    at    the 
bottom  of  every  human  soul.     Shuddering,  he  rose,  and  encountered 
Eleanor. 

"Why  so  silent,  Anthony  ?"  asked  the  maiden,  stretching  with 
the  easy  elegance  of  health  to  catch  and  prune  a  straying  bough  of 
clematis.     What  has  come  to  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  O,  Eleanor,"  cried  Anthony,  *'  I  have  been  rash,  mad — but  no, 
I  will  not  tell  you.  Child  that  you  are,  how  can  you  understand 
Mr  thoughts  ?  " 

"Indeed,  they  are  too  deep  for  me,"  said  the  girl  with  a  laugh 
that  was  half  a  sigh.      **  I  am  no  poet — I   have  no  ambition — and 

yet "      "  And  yet,  dear  Eleanor  ?  "  asked  her  cousin,  moved  by 

^me  feeling  which  he  had  never  before  experienced.      "  You  think 
poems,  ard  you  have  ambitions.'' 

"  My  ambitions  are  for  you,  my  j^oems  of  your  making,"  said 
she  coyly ;  and  then,  as  though  angry  with  herself,  and  deeply 
blushing,  she  turned  away. 

Anthony  caught  her  hands. 

"  Eleanor,  dearest — sister — listen  !  I  have  to-day  gained  the 
summit  of  my  hopes ;  have  achieved  the  power  which  in  our  day- 
dreams we  have  both  longed  for,  the  power  to  read  the  souls  of  men. 
My  fortune  lies  not  here,  but  far  away.  I  will  leave  this  place  ;  will  in 
the  world  of  Ix)ndon  achieve  a  name  and  fame.  The  great  men  of 
whom  we  have  read  will  admit  me  to  their  circle.  I  shall  be  no 
longer  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  few  jx^or  slaves,  but  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  free  men.  'J'hen  will  I  realise  your  dreams:  then  will  I  //tr 
the  poem  which  your  heart  has  written  '." 
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She  turned  upon  him  her  clear,  sad  eyes,  and  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  forehead. 

"  My  poor  Anthony  !" 

"  No,  not  poor !  Rich  !  Rich  in  knowledge !  Rich  in 
contempt  for  my  fellows  !  Partaker  with  the  immortals  !  Eleanor!" 
He  started  in  sudden  alarm.  "Yet,  what  is  this?  Thy  brow  is 
marble  to  me.  Thine  eyes  are  fathomless  ?  Thy  soul,  open  to  my 
gaze  but  an  instant  since  in  all  its  crystal  clearness,  clouds  like  a 
mirror  breathed  on  !    Ah  !     Eleanor  !     I  tremble !     I " 

"  Hush  !"  murmured  the  girl,  all  the  woman  stirring  within  her. 
"You  frighten  me.  I  felt,  I  thought — 1  know  not  what  ecstasy 
possessed  me.     Anthony,  unclasp  your  arms !    So !     Look  again ! " 

Panting,  she  withdrew  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  her  virgin 
soul,  terrified' at  its  first  contact  with  humanity,  shrank  back  into 
childhood. 

"  Ah  !  I  can  read  the  heart  now,  Eleanor  !  Once  more  my 
counsellor,  my  friend,  thou  pourest  on  my  troubled  spirit  the  sweet 
balm  of  a  sister's  love." 

"A  sister's!"  murmured  Eleanor,  and  hiding  a  burning  face, 
fled.  As  she  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  house,  came  swiftly 
out  into  the  sunshine  the  form  of  Trux.  Anthony  stepped  forward 
and  confronted  him. 


CHAPTER  n. 


I  strove  to  seize  the  inmost  Form 

With  ardour  fierce  and  eyes  of  flame, 
But  burst  the  crystal  cabinet. 

And  like  a  weeping  babe  became. 

— William  Blake. 

"  I  WILL  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  my  friend,"  said  Anthony. 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  asked  the  convict,  rubbing  his  cap  in  his 
restless  hands. 

"  Do  not  carry  out  that  of  which  you  were  thinking  at  breakfast. — 
No ;  young  Bowles  has  not  betrayed  you. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  "  stammered  Trux. 

"  Do  not  risk  the  murder  you  contemplate  ! '' 

"  Murder,  your  honour  ! " 

"  Why  deny  it  ?  "  cried  the  young  man  impatiently.  "  You  know 
that  you  did  mean  to  kill  my  father  on  the  road  from  town.  Tom 
Bowles  suggested  the  crime,  that  he  might  be  revenged.  Now,  am  I 
not  right  ?  " 

"  With  white  lips  and  wet  face,  Trux  tried  to  make  reply,  but  his 
tongue  clove  to  his  jaws,  and  he  could  say  nothing. 

"  Abandon  your  purpose,  fool,"  said  Anthony,  contemptuously, 
"  and  leave  me." 


^1 J 


The  convict  sfamk  avij,  bcr 
house  he  paused.      "He 
himself.     "  He  knew  my  plazss. 
of  course !      He  was  there  last  r.-zh*.      If  I 
done  this '' 

"  Now  then,"^  cried  again  ihe  Toke  oe  Amhocy.  -  zo  in.  zo  in — 
to  woric,.  to  work ! "  and  in  another  n^e  niir>-^«  ±£  hoes  o£  b^s  horse 
clattered  over  the  pebbles  of  the  cocn-yard. 


If  Eleanor  was  the  good  gcni.is  of  ihis  yocng  :rjj:'>  so^.  the  evil 
one  was  to  be  found  in  Laura  Lorn. 

Captain  Ijom  was  a  man  of  some  nfty  years  of  age.  poor,  procd 
and  timid  together.     He  married  a  girl  of  twent\ .  the  daughter  of 
Maskelyne  Forbes  and  the  notorious  Xeapoliuine,  whose  banishment 
had  left  a  blank  in  London  night  society.     Laura  Lorn  was  a  tall 
woman,  with  large  eyes,  tiny  hands,  broad,  strong;  white  teeth,  an 
ecqaisite  ankle,  and  an    unquenchable  thirst   for   iniquity.      Her 
features  were  not  regtdar,  she  did  not  speak  English  purely,  she  had 
a  mole  on  her  chin,  and  her  mouth  drooped  to  one  side.     These 
defects  made  her  infinitely  more  attractive  than  if  she  had  been  per- 
fectly beautiful. 

Anthony  found  Mrs.  Lorn  alone,  in  a  large  room  blooming  with 
)wers,  and  shadowy  with  hanging  curtains.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
cane  sofia — this  sort  of  animal  discards  cushions — and  was  dre^ed  in 
that  semi-transparent  white  muslin  which  coquettes  with  concealment 
vhile  it  stimulates  imagination. 

"  Anthony  !  So  you  are  come  after  nve  days'  absence.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  you." 

"  That  is  untrue,  Laura,''  said  Anthony,  looking  full  into  her 
eyes.    "  You  have  been  mad  with  imi)atience  at  my  indifference.** 

"  Impudent  boy  !  And  yet  it  is  so.  Ah,  Anthony,  why  do  you 
^ook  at  me  thus  ?     You  smile.     What  has  happened  ? '' 

"  This,''  said  the  young  man,  boldly  taking  the  hand  which  five 
^ys  before  he  would  have  trembled  to  touch.  "  That  I  have  learnt 
how  to  love  a  woman  like  you." 

"  Love !  .Anthony  Venn  !  Why,  I  feel  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother ! " 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  you  love  me,  perhaps,"  said  .Anthony, 
composedly. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  allowing  her  eyes  to  droop,  and  giving  back 
the  hand  she  had  withdrawn.     *'  What  then  ?  " 

•*  You  say  to  yourself — Oh,  if  this  boy  had  courage  to  speak  ! 
If  he  only  did  not  fear  me  !  I  have  courage,  and  I  do  speak,  for  I 
no  longer  fear  you  or  any  woman." 

•*  .Anthony ! " 

"  I  have  discovered  that  with  women  one  has  but  to  dare.  \'ou 
affect  mysteries  and  concealments.  You—  like  all  women— |)retcnd 
that  you  are  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  glass,  at  once  transparent  and  im- 
passible.    I  tell  you  that  which  all  men  know,  and  yet  no  one  utters — 
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that  you  are  but  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  I — that  you  are  ruled 
by  the  same  imperious  laws  of  nature — that  you  are  prone  to  the  same 
vices,  swayed  by  the  same  passions  I  " 

She  rose,  quivering  with  rage. 

"  You  come  here  to  insult  me  ! '' 

"  On  the  contrary  ;  I  come  here  to  make  love  to  you." 

"  You  frighten  me,  Anthony !  Ah,  dear  Anthony ! "  and, 
conquered  by  his  gaze,  she  came  lingeringly  towards  him. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  I  have  dreamt  of  this  often,"  said  he,  "  but  I  never  woke  to 
the  reality  until  now.  O,  you  resume  for  me  all  my  dreams,  embody 
for  me  all  my  barren  loves !  An  instinct,  whence  derived  I  know 
not,  has  taught  me  that  some  subtle  happiness  lies  hid  in  the  meeting 
of  parted  lips,  in  the  locking  of  impassioned  hands,  in  the  com- 
mingling of  soul  with  soul  and  spirit  with  spirit !  Now  I  set  my  foot 
upon  this  instinct,  for  I  command  this  delight !  It  is  mine,  you  yield 
it  to  me  !  Our  lives  are  from  this  instant  twin,  the  same.  Here,  in 
thy  arms,  beloved,  bid  my  life  first  begin.  Let  my  youth  vanish 
with  thy  innocence,  and  we  live  a  lifetime  of  passion  in  one  brief 
moment  of  a  splendid  dream." 

"Do  not  despise  me,  Anthony,"  whispered  she.  "And  yet 
something  tells  me  you  do  despise  me." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  her  lover,  with  a  sigh  that  was  half  a 
sneer.     "  But  you  are  to  blame,  not  I." 

As  he  rode  away,  he  thought  upon  the  strange  fate  which  had 
overtaken  him.  He  had  believed  this  woman  to  be  a  goddess,  not 
to  be  wooed  in  ordinary  fashion,  or  to  be  approached  with  aught  but 
deference.  Now  he  had  learnt  all  her  heart,  sounded  every  depth 
and  shoal  of  passion  in  her,  could  play  upon  her  as  upon  a  pipe, 
make  her  thrill  with  delight  or  wail  in  terror  and  in  pain.  He  had 
bent  this  proud  beauty  to  his  passion,  and  make  her  sink  in  tears 
upon  his  breast,  and  lo — he  cared  nothing  about  her,  but  breathed 
the  freer  for  her  absence ! 

"If  the  world  is  to  be  exhausted  thus,"  cried  he,  striking 
spurs  to  his  horse,  "that  voracious  devil  called  Satiety,  who 
gorges  himself  on  human  delights,  will  soon  leave  me  nothing  to 
enjoy  I " 

He  alighted  at  the  court-house  and  went  in.  They  were  trying 
a  soldier  for  stealing  three  pieces  of  longcloth  from  the  shop  of  a 
Jew.  The  man  seemed  careless  of  his  fortune  and  stood  stolid. 
Anthony,  claiming  the  privilege  of  his  rank,  came  behind  the  dock, 
and  whispered : — 

"  You  did  not  steal  the  cloth  ;  who  did  ?  " 

The  prisoner  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  see  a  man  silting  in  the  third  seat  on  the  second  bench 
— a  dark  man  with  a  beard  and  a  shaved  lip  ?     He  is  the  thief." 

The  prisoner  started.  "  He  is  a  pal  of  mine,"  he  said.  "  He 
would  not  steal,  and  let  me  be  punished." 
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Anthony  shrugged  his  shoulders.     '*  If  you  will  still  trust,  be 
flogged  and  be  happy,"  he  said,  and  withdrew  to  gaze  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  composed  the  Bench. 
He  shuddered. 

In  the  place  of  honour,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  authority,  were  Major  Jowlett,  who  cheated  at  cards  ; 
Judge- Advocate  Grump>ett,  who  had  forged  his  brother's  name  to  a 
bill ;  Captain  Spinks,  who  had  seduced  his  friend's  wife :  and  jolly 
Joe  Morphett,  who  had  let  his  mistress  die  in  the  streets.  The  poor 
soldier  trembled  before  these  men,  but  indignant  Anthony  forced 
his  way  out. 

"Great  heaven  ! "  he  cried,  "  is  this,  then,  my  fate,  to  see  infamy 
in  every  human  creature  ?     Is  there  no  truth  or  honesty  in  the  world  ? 
Are  the  bared  hearts  of  men  all  base  ?     No,  I  will  not  believe  it ! 
Yet,  as  I  walk  I  see — what  ?     Yonder  mother  nurses  at  her  bosom 
the  child  of  shame — that  tender  virgin  gazing  into  the  sunset  has 
thoughts  which  I  should  blush  to  utter.     O  dark  enigma,  heart  of 
man !     He  who  would  read  thy  secrets  must  o^n  a  courage  more 
than  human.     I  move  in  a  land  of  horrors ;  the  air  is  heavy  with 
mutterings  of  premeditated  murder.     The  shadows  of  coming  terrors 
frighten  me.     That  white-haired  clergyman  but  last  night  contem- 
plated suicide ;   that  virtuous  wife  has  in  her  heart  a  secret  love 
irhich  needs  but  an  hour  of  opportunity  to  wreck  her  home  for  ever  ; 
that  grave  and  reverend  merchant,  whom  the  world  deems  hard  as  his 
cashbook,  has  been  partner  in  a  passionate  intrigue,  to  which  the 
adventures  of  Casanova  seem  poor  and  colourless.     O  these  senses, 
these  senses !     Civilisation  has  done  its  best  to  kill  the  Savage,  but 
he  lives  still,  he  lives  still." 

A  voice  broke  in  upon  his  meditations.     It  was  that  of  Dobourg, 
^t aide-de-camp.     "Captain  I^rn  was  asking  for  you,"  said  he. 
"  For  me  ?     I  have  just  left  him.     Where  did  you  see  him?  " 
"  Riding  hard  from  his  house.     What  is  the  matter  ?     Have  you 
quanelled  ?  " 

"  Come,*'  he  said,  "  Lorn  can  find  me  quick  enough  if  he  wants 
"ic.    Let  us  go  and  see  how  fares  our  friend  Hardikanute." 

Hardikanute  was  a  man  who  had  been  transported  for  life 
for  stealing  Prince  Gobemouche's  diamond  snuff-box.  Shrewd, 
intelligent,  and  kind-hearted,  he  soon  found  his  level  in  the  new 
*^tlement,  and  no  one  was  more  respected  in  Sydney  than  Harold 
Hardikanute. 

Arrived  in  the  little  parlour  which  the  "Hammer  of  Thor" 
dedicated  to  its  more  distinguished  guests,  the  pair  called  for  rum, 
^  sat  down  to  converse. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  lx)rn  ?  Flirting  with  the  delightful 
'-aura.     The  old  gentleman  is  most  conscientiously  jealous." 

"  Flirt !  Not  I.  It  is  you  who  flirted  with  her,  Dubourg. 
Pon't  deny  it,  for  that  evening  in  the  Governor's  garden  lives  this 
iQstant  in  your  memor)-. 

"Who  told  you  of  the  evening  in  the  garden  ?"  cried  I>ulx>urg, 
nsing  between  indignation  and  suri>rise. 


■'  Have  you  told  no  one,"  said  Anihony,  sternly  eyeing  hinu 
"  Consider  now ! " 

The  young  officer  blushed  to  his  temples :  he  was  young,  he  was 
vain ;  he  had  not  been  discreet. 

"  O,  the  folly  of  women  and  the  meanness  of  men  ! ''  thought 
Anthony.  "  Here,  then,  is  yet  another  reason  why  I  should  dislike 
this  creature  whom  yesterday  I  passionately  loved.  I  could  endure 
her  treachery  to  her  husband — though  even  there  the  sensitively 
loving  might  find  motive  for  regret— but  to  be  false  to  her  lover!  " 

"  How  the  devil  did  you  know  anything  of  my  adventure?"  said' 
Dubourg,  at  length. 

Anthony  Venn  rose  impatiently.  "  Never  mind  !  What  matter? 
I  am  sick  of  talking  I     Let  us  go  into  the  air." 

There  was  a  crowd  in  the  long,  low  bar,  and  as  ihey  (Kissed  out, 
the  eyes  of  Anthony  fell  upon  two  men  who  were  earnestly  talk- 
ing in  a  recess  of  the  window.  Both  were  ill-favoured — both  of  thai 
peculiar  ty[ie  of  face  which  is  nearest  to  the  bulWog.  He  clutched 
Dubourg's  arm  and  drew  him  bnck  against  the  wall,  staring  the  while 
at  the  two  talkers  as  though  he  could  hear  the  words  that  they  were 
speaking.  The  [lause  made  by  the  young  men  induced  a  sudden 
silence.     The  two  vagabonds  ceased  talking,  and  went  hurriedly  out. 

"  Who  are  these  two  men,  Hardikanute  ?  " 

"Job  Burgeon  and  Hickman  Roop.  your  honour.  They're 
servants  of  Captain  Lorn." 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  Dubourg.  ''  What's  the  matter  now  ?  you  look, 
quite  sick." 

"A  sadden  faintness.  It  will  jiass.  For  heaven's  sake, 
Dubourg,  let  us  leave  this  pbce." 

They  rose,  but  a  tigure  barred  the  door.  It  was  Captain  Loin 
himself. 

"  \  word  with  you,  Mr.  Venn,  I  have  been  looking  for  you," 
and  taking  the  boy  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  back  into  the  room  he 
had  quitted. 


"  By  heaven,  no  '.  "  said  Anihony  Venn. 

"  You  lie,"  .said  the  grey-haired  captain.  "  I  am  not  a  jealous 
boy  ;  but  I  am  a  man  who  can  defend  his  own  honour  ! '' 

Anthony  looked  at  him. 

"  Who  told  you  this  pretty  story,  pray  sir  ?     Your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  scoundrel ;  but  one  whom  I  can  trust.  My  wife's  maid, 
Sarah  Firth." 

"  Who  js  the  mother  of  two  of  your  children  1  Ah  !  No,  you  will 
not  strike  me,  for  1  am  stronger  than  you." 

"  What  fiend's  power  have  you  to  i,uess  that?"  cried  Ca{itain  (.orn, 
falling  into  a  chair,  palsied  with  the  sudden  palsy  which  follows  upon  ihc 
first  shock  of  «posure,     "  I  thought  none  in  the  world  knew  that." 

.\nthony  Venn  drew  near  to  the  man  whom  yesterday  he  would 
have  res|wcied  with  more  reverence  than  his  own  father  claimed 
from  him,  and  laid  his  hand  U|>on  his  shoulder. 


I 
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"Captain  I^rn,  let  us  understand  each  other.     Vou  have  eomo 
I  to  seek  me  out  because  you  have  been  told  that   I  have  injured  you 
I  in  the  deadliest  way  in  which  one  man  can  injure  another.     I  deny 
I  the  accusation.     A'e  you  not  satisfied  ?     Do  you  wish  to  provt  your 
own  shame — to  give  forth  to  the  world   that  I  have  committed  an 
offence  which  will,  at  the  worst,  but  gain  me  the  envied  reputation  of 
a  tske — that  your  wire  has  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  which 
at    once    drives  her    from    society,    and    makes   you    the   laughing- 
stock of  the  town.     Don't   be  angry  now.     I    have  learnt  to  know 
human  nature." 

'■This  is  beyond  endurance,"  said  I.orn,  while  as  the  powder 
in  his  hair.  "Vou  commit  an  infamous  breach  of  friend- 
ship, you  boast  of  your  knowledge  of  my  secicts,  and  you  taunt 
me  with  my  shame.  Defend  yourself!''  and  his  sword  ieapl  out 
4]uiverinK- 

"I  have  no  sword,''  said  Anthony  \'enn,  tapping  his  boot  with 
bis  ri ding- whip,  "but  1  can  still  parry  that  thrust  with  which  you 
killed  your  cousin,  l-ord  Braemar.  'Tis  a  feint  in  lierce,  and 
then — but  there,  you  have  ceased  to  think  of  it,  and  so  it  may 
pass  explained." 

Captain  Lorn  lowered  his  sword,  and  leant  with  his  left  hand 
upon  the  table,  peering  into  Anthony's  defiant  face.  Evening  had 
fallen,  and  the  lurid  sunset  seemed  reflected  in  the  young  man's  eyes. 

"  Anthony  Venn  1     In  God's  name,  what  does  this  mean,"  said 

I  the  officer  slowly.     "  But  that  such  things  are  fables,  I  should " 

I  "  Deem    me    possessed    of    some    devil  ?"     laughed   Anthony. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  exact  esiplanation  for  the  vulgar.  And  why? 
Because  I  have  shown  myself  to  be  possessed  of  information  of  which 
you  deemed  me  ignorant,  and  have  spoken  to  you  plain  common 
sense.  Come,  come;  mete  out  to  yourself  the  same  measure  as  you 
give  to  others.  Admit  that  you  cannot  in  justice  refuse  to  another 
the  liberty  you  seize  for  yourself.  Go  home,  get  rid  of  your  jealous 
paramour,  and  try  to  avert  the  fate  which  experience  should  have 
taught  you  too  often  awaits  the  union  of  old  husbands  lo  young 
wives,  /shall  trouble  you  no  more!"  And  he  turned  on  his  heel 
!    vith  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

\  The  instant  his  face  was  averted,  I,orn,  who  had  appeared  spell- 

bound beneath  the  gaze  of  those  imijerious  eyes  which  read  his  soul, 
lunged  dL'speratcly,  "  No  man  shall  say  such  words  to  me  ! " 

"  I  am  wounded  !  "  cried  the  bt^.  "  Help  !  Help  I  "  and  then 
fiercely  wheeling  in  the  corner  where  he  stood,  he  snapped  the 
weapon  against  the  wall,  and  caught  his  adversary  by  ihe  ihroai. 

"  You  have  only  scratched  a  rib  or  two,  my  friend,  but  I  will  not 
I  trust  you  farther.     Help:    Hel]);" 

Hardikanute  burst  in  the  door  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  and 
Anthony  flung  I.orn  into  his  arms. 

"Villain,    I'll  be  revenged  lor    this  to-morrow  I     On  you  and 


her." 

"Hush,"   said   .\nlhony, 
**  Hardikanulc  is  regretting  that  he  did 


had 
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Lorn  sheathed  his  broken  sword,  and  putting  money  into  the 
hand  of  the  convict  host,  significantly  motioned  him  to  silence. 
*'  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  he  doggedly,  and  turned. 

The  same  pallor  which  had  blanched  Anthony  Venn's  foce, 
when  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  two  men  in  the  bar,  bhmched  it  now, 
and,  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  he  laid  his  hand  upoor 
the  arm  of  his  retreating  adversary. 

** — No,  no  ;  not  that !"  In  a  whisper,  "She  b  too  young  to 
die.     Abandon  this  hideous  resolve,  and,  and '* 

" — And  what,  demon?"  cried  Lorn,  excited  beyond  control 
"Say  on.     What?" 

"  Return  not  home  until  to-morrow.     The — ^road  is  dangerous  !" 

But  with  a  wild  laugh,  I^rn  dashed  open  the  door,  tore  the 
bridle  from  the  man  who  held  it,  and  galloped  down  the  road. 

" Hardikanute,"  said  Anthony,  setting  his  teeth  together,  "get 
me  some  water  ;  bind  my  arm  !     And  say  nothing  of  this,  or '' 

"  Or  what,  your  honour  ?  "  said  the  man,  grinning  with  the  im- 
pertinence of  an  inferior  who  had  surprised  a  secret  of  his  master's. 

" — Or  I  shall  send  down  a  file  of  soldiers  to-morrow  with 
orders  to  capture  your  runaway  brother.  You  know  the  penalty  for 
harbouring  felons." 

Hardikanute  raised  one  hand. 

"You  are  too  much  of  a  coward  to  face  the  gallows,"  said 
the  other. 

Hardikanute  tightened  the  bandage,  whimpering  obedience,  and 
beseeching  silence. 

"  Now,  indeed,  I  live  ! "  said  Anthony  Venn ;  "  and  men  bow 
down  to  me  ! '' 


Later  in  the  evening,  Anthony  and  Eleanor  sat  together.  Botb 
were  silent,  as  if  pre-occupied  with  their  own  thoughts.  The  night 
was  still  and  hot,  and  the  noises  of  the  town  came  up  ftom 
the  valley. 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Anthony,  at  last,  "  if  you  knew  that  a  man 
was  about  to  commit  a  murder,  would  it  seem  to  you  a  crime  to 
save  the  life  of  the  intended  victim  by  taking  that  of  the  intending 
assassin  ?" 

The  girl  shuddered. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  questions  ?  "  she  said.  **  You  terrify 
me.     Hark  !  what  is  that  noise  ?  " 

The  murmur  of  voices  fell  upon  their  ears.  Anthony  sprang  up 
and  ran  to  the  gate.  A  little  crowd  surrounded  and  bore  along  two 
men — the  two. 

"  She  is  safe,  then,"  he  said. 

Eleanor  clung  to  the  steady  arm  of  Anthony  in  strange  alarm. 

"  What  is  this  ?  " 

"  Come  into  the  house  !  "  said  Anthony,  sternly. 

"  Nay,  but  who  are  these  two  men  ?  Why  did  you  speak  of 
murder  ?     Anthony,  dear  Anthony,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 
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**  It  means  that  the  God  who  suffers  us  to  live  and  doubt  Him  is 
just  and  terrible.    Go  in !     I  must  be  alone/' 


It  was  known  in  Sydney  next  morning  that  Captain  Lorn  was 
dead.  His  body  was  found  in  the  road,  lying  beside  that  of  his 
hoise.  Someone  had  tied  a  rope  across  the  bridge-way.  Robber>' 
way  the  motive  for  the  crime,  and  the  murderers  had  been  already 
captured.     Their  names  were  Burgeon  and  Roop. 

'*  Why,  Anthony,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost !  *'  said 
Miss  Dorothy,  at  breakfast. 

**  I  have,"  said  Anthony,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 


CHAPTER     ni. 


*'  O  thoa  who.  plumed  with  strong  desire, 
Wouldst  float  above  the  earth,  beware  ! 
A  shadow  tracks  thy  flight  of  fire  ! 
Night  is  coming  ! " 

—Percy  Bvsshe  Shelley. 


Anthony  Venn  passed  the  few  days  following  upon  the  death  of 
Lorn  in  a  sort  of  delirium. 

His  aspirations  and  his  ambitions  had  ended  in  what — murder ! 

The  sophistry  with  which  he  strove  to  still  remorse  was  i)owerless 

sigainst  his  judgment.     It  was  easy  to  say  that  he  had  but  stood  by 

tnd  suffered  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  proceed  on  his  way.     But  he 

^  forced  to  confess  that  he  might  without  difficulty  have  prevented 

this  terrible  catastrophe.     He  might  have  ridden  after  the  man  he  had 

*iwigcd,  and  turned  him  from  his  purpose.     He  might  have  arrested 

^e  intending  murderers,  and  had  them  securely  lodged.     He  might 

^ve— might  have  done  anything  but  gape  idly  on  and  suffer  a  crime 

*Wch  ended  three  human  lives  to  be  committed.     On  the  day  when 

^ke  two  men  were  hanged  amid  the  hooting  and  execrations  of  the 

^wd,  the  young  man  underwent  in  his  own  [)erson  all  their  agonies. 

*t  was  Ais  act  which  had  created  this  crime,  and  made  that  which 

■^d  been  only  thought  of,  that  which  was  (/o^/e — an  act  infamous, 

*tn)cious,  carrying  with  it  its  own  punishment  through  countless  ages. 

Had  he  but  resisted  the  imperious  devil  of  Self,  which  bade  him 

^ize  this  beautiful  Sin,  that  he  might  enjoy  and  abandon  it,  all  would 

yet  have  been  well.     But  he,  thinking  himself  a  god,  had  done  the 

l^art  of  a  devil,  bringing  a  new  misery  and  a  new  shame  into  the 

^orld.     His  rash  fancy,  which,  "  plumed  with  strong  desire,  would 

float  above  the  earth,"  had  borne  him   -whither?     Into  :i  region 

^here  dwelt  the  terrible  Immortals— Remorse  and  Despair! 

The  serene  gods  of  heaven  sit  throned  in  sublime  indifferent  e. 
The  awful  gods  of  hell  laugh  in  their  burning  palaces,  as  Fate,  the 
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conqueror  of  hell  and  heaven,  moves  inesislible,  eternal.  Man 
alone  complains,  upbraids,  beseeches,  "  Alas !  "  cried  Anthony, 
"  He  who  would  be  .is  a  god  must  cast  away  all  that  he  holds 
most  divine — Regret  and  Hope.  I  have  burst  ihe  gale  of  know- 
ledge to  learn  that  I  should  have  been  hap|>iest  in  knowing 
nothing."  I 


Oppressed  with  the  terror  of  his  position,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  quarter  of  the  house,  and  refused  to  see  anyone,  less  haply 
he  might  light  upon  some  new  secret  as  disastrous  in  its  revelations 
as  that  of  l-aura  Lorn.  The  servants  began  to  shake  their  heads, 
Miss  Dorothy  to  wish  for  her  brother's  return,  while  Eleanor  found 
her  gentle  soul  filled  with  presentiment  of  coming  evil. 

One  day  she  obtained  entrance  to  her  cousin's  apartment,  and 
found  hini  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  gazing  moodily  at  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  which  tossed  angrily  in  lashing  rain.  He  sprang  up  at 
approach,  and  averted  his  face. 

"  Anthony !    What  ails  you  i^' 

"  Nothing,"  cried  he.     "  Leave  me !" 

"But  your  voice  is  changed,  your  hand  Is  hot.  Oh  I  Whj; 
Anthony,  you  look  quite  old  P' 

His  face  had  indeed  changed,  the  anguish  of  the  lost  few  da] 
had  scored  it  in  deep  lines. 

"  I  feel  old,  my  Eleanor — in  spirit  as  well  as  in  flesh,"  he  soK 
"  Do  not  look  at  me,  my  glance  is  dangerous." 

The  girl  came  closer,  and  presently,  putting  her  amis  aroun 
him,  drew  his  head  down  to  hrr  bosom,  and  rocked  it  there, 

"  Poor  .\nthony !"' 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  involuntarily,  and  the  same  feeling  ( 
relief  which  had  possessed  him  when  in  the  garden  be  had  first  nu 
her,  possessed  him  now.     He  pressed  his  li|>s  to  hers. 

"  Eleanor,  you  are  the  one  woman  whose  heart  1  cannot  rea* 
The  only  being  with  whom  I  find  myself  human." 

''It  is  because  you  love  me  darling,"  whispered  Eleanor, 

A  strange  delight  possessed  the  young  man  at  her  words.  H 
seemed  irans)Kirted  out  of  himself,  wrapped  in  some  dream  of  a 
ecstasy  half-divine. 

"  I  love  you  ! "  he  cried.  "  Yes,  and  my  love  has  saved  me,  ft 
it  has  spiritualised  the  selfishness  which  had  enthralled  me.  I  \vt 
you,  Eleanor,  and  do  not  wish  to  comprehend.  I  believe  only.  Hel 
thou  my  unbelief  1" 

"  Dear  Anthony,  you  will  soon  learn  to  know  me,  to  read  n^ 
heart  as  you  read  your  own." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  .\nihony,  passionately.  "  Be  that  day  for  fro< 
us.  He  who  seeks  to  know  loo  much  treads  upon  volcanoe) 
Remain-  for  ever  in  a  delicious  enigma,  always  to  be  guessed  at,  nevs 
to  be  read  t " 

"Tell  me,  then,  this  secret  of  yours,  my  .Anthony,  and  1  wH 
advise  you." 
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"  Advise  me !  Happiness  l  }>7  can  adrise  me.  for  yoo  are 
:  Ae  only  being  whose  adTice  I  sbocki  sex  kaam  before  vou  uttered 
rk!    Listen!" 


"  And  this  is  why,"  said  Anthony,  ax  the  ead  of  his  relation  of 
cients  which  had  followed  upon  the  inteniew  vith  Zauberracher. 
"This  is  why  I  have  fled  firom  my  fellow-men — because  I  fear  on  my 
ioul  the  stain  of  blood — because  I  am  a  mmderer.^ 

^  No,  no ! "  Vou  did  no  murder.  As  you  said  God  is  just, 
ind  it  was  His  vengeance  which  overtook  the  sinner.  Stay  not  here 
idy  lamenting  what  has  passed.  You  have  used  this  fearful  power 
for  evil  hitherto — for  the  satisfiiction  but  of  your  own  ambitions  and 
)0or  own  desires — ^use  it  henceforth  for  good — for  the  good  of  others, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  the  punishment  of  the 
oppressor.  Come!" 
He  rose. 

"You  are  right,  my  Eleanor.  Come  then.  I  will  go  back  to 
the  world.  I  will  atone.  I  will  move  a  Providence  among  the  men 
I  must  needs  despise,  if  happily  I  may  make  them  less  despicable  I" 


\ 


The  great  flood  of  the  Hawkesbury,  which  swept  away  so  many 
rising  homesteads,  had  been  roaring  three  days  high  when  Major 
Venn  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  home. 

"You  had  better  take  care.  Major,"  said  a  fanner,  "  King  Bulami 
says  that  never  within  the  memory  of  his  tribe  did  the  river  so  swell 
its  banks.*' 

"  Thanks,  my  worthy  fellow,  but  I  have  no  fear.  Once  past  the 
ford  the  road  is  easy." 

And  so,  splashing  through  seven  miles  of  mud  and  rain,  he 
SSLined  the  river  bank.  At  the  ford  swung  to  the  flood  a  boat,  and  in 
fte  boat  two  figures. 

"  Heaven  !"  cried  the  Major.  "  It  is  Anthony  ! — Anthony  and 
Eleanor !" 

He  rode  hard  through  the  rain  to  the  ferry-house.     The  punt 
^^  drifted  away,  and  the  ferryman,  disconsolate  on  the  nearer  bank, 
*^^gged  him  not  to  venture  the  passage. 
"But  the  boat!  the  boat !" 

"  Nothing  can  save  her,"  said  the  ferryman.  "  See,  the  young 
*^^Uui  loses  his  hold  of  the  chain  round  the  tree-stump  !  Ah  !  They 
^^  off"  down  stream." 

Anthony  Venn  was,  in  fact,  unable  to  longer  support  the  strain 
^pon  his  muscles,  and  had  loosed  his  hold.  In  an  instant  the  boat 
^•^  swept  twenty  yards  below  the  ferry. 

"  We  can  at  least  die  together  !"  said  Eleanor. 
Major  Venn  had  galloped  down  the  bank  in  some  wild  hoi>o  of 
'^dering  aid  to  the  drifting  boat.      As  he  turned  an  angle  in  the 
stream,  he  was  confronted  by  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
^oak,  who,  riding  a  dun  horse,  barred  his  progress. 
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"  Zauberracher  I — You  here  " 

"  Ay,  as  the  king  said  to  the  prophet,  '  Hasl  thou  found  me.  C 
mine  enemy?'     I  answer,  I  have  found  thee." 

The  boat,  swept  round  by  the  current,  suddenly  neared  them, 
and  Anthony,  despairingly  clasping  Eleanor  to  his  breast,  stretchedi 
out  a  hand  towards  the  short  "  What  are  those  Iwo  hves  worth  at 
this  instant,  destroyer  of  my  peace  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Anthony  I'' 

A   swirl    of  the    current    brought    the    boat    nearer    still,    and' 
Zauberracher  forced  his  horse  into  the  flood,  laughing  at  the  * 
efforts  Anthony  made  to  reach  him. 

"Take  back  your  fatal  gift.''  cried  the  boy.  "  This  meetiiy[ 
was  not  sought  by  me." 

"Nor  by  me!"  replied  Zauberracher.  Fate  willed  that  we 
should  meet.     Look  at  your  father  1 '' 

Anthony's  eyes  turned  to  those  of  Major  Vetin,  and  uttering  z 
terrible  cry,  he  loosed  his  hold  of  Eleanor,  who  fell  upon  her  knees 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"Ha,  ha!"  again  laughed  the  doctor.  "  Vou  know  now  your 
father's  secret,  and  my  revenge  1" 

Anthony  with  a  desperate  e/Tort  leapt  out  of  the  boat,  and  caught 
Zauberracher  by  the  wrist.  He  had  read  in  his  father's  eyes  the 
hideous  secret  so  long  concealed  from  h\m^E/ta>tor  rcas  fkt  _ 
Jaiightir  of  the  doclor's  wift,  and  his  natural  sitter  f 

The  boat  disappeared,  swallowed  up  in  the  tempest,  and  c 
long  roll  of  thunder  seemed   to   echo  the  hideous  and   mockin 
laughter  of  Zauberracher. 


"  See,"  said  Doctor  Zauberracher,  "  the  storm  has  departed,  t 
sky  is  clear  ;   your  friends  will  wonder  where  you  passed  the  night." 

Anthony  Venn  opened  his  eyes, 

"  I  have  a  pain  in  my  forehead,"  he  said  wearily. 

"  It  is  not  unlikely,"  replied  the  doctor.     "  Mesmerism  has  of^eol 
thai  effect  upon  those  who  experience  its  influence  for  the  first  time." 

"  But,"  said  the  boy,  "  1—1 '' 

" 1  know.     You  hurt  your  side  when  you  fell  crying  'Help!' 

Listen  !  tio  no  more  to  Captain  Lom's.  Cherish  no  unfoutided 
suspicion  of  honest  Trux.  Nurse  no  dark  imaginings  as  to  your 
father's  past  history.  Your  cousin  loves  you — woo  her.  Let  your 
terrors  vanish  with  the  storm  which  suggested  them.  Home^ 
ambitious  boy,  and  before  you  claim  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others  ■ 
explain  the  mystery  of  your  own  I    Good-night ! " 
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following  slorj  was  told  me  by  luy  friend,  Professor  Peppen- 
lusser.     It  relates  to   ihe   "great  Honibourg  murder,"  which 
le  o^  the  readers  of  this  journal  may  remember.    A  gen  (le- 
fty name  Hen-  Tinkolin,  had  broken  the  "  Trente  ei  Quarante  " 
bank,  at  Hombourg,  and  was  murdered  the  same  night. 

We,  the  Professor  and  I,  were  talking  of  the  recent  breaking  of 
the  bank  at  Baden,  when  he  said  : — 

"  I  was  at  Hombourg  in  iS — — ,  when  that  man  was  murdered." 
"  Ah !"    said    I    with    interest,    "  were   you    not    in    some    way 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  murder?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  story  ;  it  is  rather 
a  curious  one,  more  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  only  instance  of 
second  sight,  or  rather  double  being,  that  1  have  ever  known.  You 
are  aware  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  mysticism,  or,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  a  believer  in  '  ghostly  influences,'  but  there  is  .something  so 
weird,  strange,  and  utterly  inexplicable,  in  the  facts  which  I  am 
going  to  rebte  to  you,  that  I  w/«j/ believe  them,  without  knowing  why. 
I  know  that  they  happened ;  w/iy  ihey  did  so  happen  is  beyond  the 
present  ken  of  science." 
He  then  related — 


THE    STORY. 

SoMK  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  younger  man  than  I  am  now,  I  was  ai 
Hombourg.  Amongst  my  friends  there  was  a  young  German,  who, 
for  pecuniary  or  other  reason.s,  had  taken  a  commission  in  the 
Austrian  army.  I  say  pecuniary,  for  you  may  be  aware  that  the 
Austrians  officer  their  regiments  entirely  from  the  military  schools, 
and  that  the  British  custom  of  "  commission  by  purchase  "  is  nearly 
unknown.  Karl  Plaaffer,  whatever  was  the  reason  of  his  wearing  the 
white  uniform,  was  an  uncommonly  nice  young  fellow,  and  one  ot 
good  family  to  boot.  He  and  I  had  frequent  meetings  in  the 
Kursaal  and  gardens,  and,  by  rapid  degrees,  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship.  1  had  known  him  in  this  intimate  manner 
for  perhaps  some  two  months,  when  the  event  happened  which  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

Plaaffer-  despite  the  attractions  of  "  trenle  ei  quarante,"  despite 
the  clinking  of  gold  and  silver,  despite  the  injunctions  of  the 
croupiers  "  to  make  his  game,"  despite  the  blandishments  of  the 
syrens  of  the  Kursaal— never  played.     This  extreme  indiffi;rence  to 
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the  one  excitement  of  Hombourg  von  der  Hohe  might  have  arisen 
from  his  ix>vert>',  for  Austrian  officers  are  not  millionaires,  and  I 
knew  that  the  money  forthcoming  for  Karl's  little  trip  "on  leave* 
must  have  been  saved  with  some  difficulty.     But,  as  I  became  more 
and  more  intimate  with  the  young  man,  I  observed  that  a  constant 
struggle,  as  it  were,  was  going  on  within  him,  and  that  he  would 
approach  the  gambling-tables  with  the  feverish  curiosity  of  a  moth 
towards  a  candle,   and  when    just  within   sight  of   the  scattered 
'^  stakes,"  withdraw   precipitately.      Possibly,    he  might   have  been 
cautioned  by  some  worthy  relative  to  avoid  the  whirpool  of  play,  and, 
with  the  natural  hankering  after  things  forbidden,  common  to  all 
sons  of  Adam,  was  constantly  looking  on  at  the  freedom  that  others 
enjoyed.    This  supposition  seemed  plausible  enough  at  first,  but  the 
feverish  desire  to  play  seemed  so  marked,  and  the  visits  of  Plaaffer  to 
the  tables  so  frequent,  that   I  fancied  some  more  cogent  reasons 
than  prudence  or  promises  must  influence  him. 

We  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  intimate  for  two  months  or  more, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  Karl  would  have  to  return  to  his  r^ment.  As 
the  time  drew  near,  his  manner  gradually  changed ;  he  would  be 
melancholy  one  day  and  outrageously  boisterous  the  next — peevish 
and  irritable  at  dinner,  and  the  very  prince  of  good-fellowship  an  hour 
afterwards.  But,  through  all  these  changes  of  manner,  his  conversa- 
tion was  invariably  the  one  thing — play.  He  was  full  of  anecdotes 
of  lucky  players,  of  five-franc  pieces  multiplying  into  Napoleons 
by  two  or  three  magic  coups.  He  stated  his  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
winning  by  a  vigorously-adhered-to  system,  and  related  a  story  of  a 
certain  Baron  de  Warrens  who,  by  playing  on  a  system,  broke  the 
bank.  In  short,  to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  take  him  to  be  a  con* 
firmed  gambler,  despite  his  stout  affirmation  that  he  had  ne\'er 
staked  a  denier^  or  touched  a  card.  Did  I  propose  a  visit  to  the 
Schloss,  he  would  invent  some  excuse  to  remain  near  the  beloved  but 
apparently  forbidden  tables.  Were  we  listening  to  the  band  in  the 
Kurgarten,  he  would  break  off  the  conversation  to  "  look  in  at  the 
Kursaal."  In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  some  charm  about  the  place 
that  drew  him  near  it  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

At  length  his  conduct  became  unbearable,  and  upon  my  ques- 
tioning him  one  evening  as  to  it,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  So  you  have  remarked  it,  at  length,  my  friend,  have  you  ? 
Vou  have  remarked  the  cursed  fatality  which  draws  me  to  the  gaming 
table.  I  will  tell  you  whence  it  arises.  Our  family  is  a  tolerably 
ancient  one,  but  none  of  my  ancestors,  except  one,  were  in  any  way 
remarkable  for  a  taste  for  play.  This  single  exception  was  my  grand- 
father. He  was  rich,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and  as  I 
should  be  now  were  it  not  for  my  grandfather's  love  of  the  gaming 
table.  He  was  a  confirmed  gambler,  and  ruined  himself  at  the 
1  ards.  Sixty  years  ago  he  was  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing 
some  money  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  the  Baron  Bamstein.  This 
u\oney  was  urgently  needed  in  order  to  redeem  our  family  estates, 
which,  through  my  grandfather's  excesses,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
v^f  the  Jews,     If  there  is  any  feeling  in  the  heart  of  a  German  noble 
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more  prominent  than  another,  it  is  that  of  family  pride  ;  and  my 
grandfather  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.     He  determined  that,  if 
able  to  redeem  his  honour,  as  he  called  it,  he  would  never  play 
a^'n.    He  succeeded  in  borrowing  the  money  from  his  friend,  but 
iijrsome  evil  chance,  fell  in  the  same  night  with  some  of  his  old 
companions,  and  lost  the  whole  of  it  at  cards.     He  retired  to  his 
iiotel  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  telling  her  of 
the  circumstance,  and  beseeching  her  to  keep  their  infant  son  (my 
fiither)  from  all  knowledge  of  cards  and  dice,  assuring  her  that  he 
was  convinced  that,  if  any  of  the  family  tottc/uri  a  card^  some  dreadftd 
(atamity  would folloiv.     The  letter  has  been  preser\'ed,  and  is  in  my 
possession  :  the  envelope  of  it  is  stained  with  blood,  for,  upon  direct- 
ing it,  my  grandfather,  unable  to  survive  the  wreck  of  his  last  hopes, 

expiated  his  folly  by  suicide My  father  was  brought 

up  in  ignorance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  gaming  table,  but 
at  seventeen  he  discovered  a  book,  among  others  in  his  father's 
library  which  treated  of  'games  of  chance,'  and  the  desire  to  win 
mone>'  by  this  means  took  possession  of  him.  Seeing  this,  and 
dreading  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  my  grandmother  told  him 
the  story  of  her  husband*s  death.  Still,  however,  my  father  was  unable 
to  resist  the  extraordinary  desire  which  had  gained  possession  of  him, 
and  at  length  hit  upon  the  following  mode  of  allaying  it.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  gaming  houses,  but  never 
played.  He  has  told  me  that  the  struggles  he  had  with  himself  to 
avoid  staking  were  terrible,  but  that,  aided  by  a  strong  will,  he  at 
last  overcame  them,  and  was  enabled  to  look  on  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  since  that  time  he  had  felt  no  desire  to  gamble.  I 
am  here  to  try  the  same  cure,  but  my  power  of  resistance  is  not  so 
strong  as  his  was,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
cursed  desire  which  forces  me  to  the  gaming  table." 

While  speaking,  Karl  had  grown  terribly  excited,  and  now  sat 
before  me  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  face  as  white  as  ashes.  I  was, 
despite  myself,  terrified  at  the  stor)%  and  though  I  attempted  to  laugh 
it  oflf,  could  not  conceal  my  uneasiness.  Pliiaffer  noticed  my  manner, 
and  rising  from  the  table,  led  the  way  to  the  Kursaal,  saying  as  he 
did  so — 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  on  my  account,  friend  ;  I  have  but  four  days 
left,  and  I  must  conquer  this  infernal  propensity  before  that,  or  I  am 
doomed.  Something  tells  mc  that  I  cannot  long  resist,  and  that  on 
my  head  the  curse  will  fall." 

The  night  before  Karl  was  to  leave  Hombourg  I  had  a  party 
in  my  rooms  at  the  "  Hotel  do  France  ;"  four  or  ^\^  of  the  hahihtvs 
of  the  place,  and  two  countrymen  of  my  own.  I  had  invited  my 
guests,  ostensibly,  because  of  my  departure  for  Germany  (for  I  had 
determined  to  leave  when  Plaaffcr  did),  but  really  to  keep  Karl  from 
the  Kursaal,  on  his  last  night  in  Hombourg.  I  had  noticed  that, 
hour  by  hour,  as  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  he  seemed  more 
and  more  excited,  and  less  able  to  adhere  to  his  resolution  of  not 
staking  at  the  tables.  I  had  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  the 
stor)'  he  had  told  me,  but  was  not  the  less  uneasy  on  his  account. 
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My  guests  arrived.  Amongst  them  was  a  Frenchman,  by  naine 
Gaston  Casseroche,  who  occupied  the  next  suite  of  rooms  to  mine 
He  was  a  tall  and  thin  but  elegant  looking  man,  with  an  air  (/ 
unmistakable  good-breeding;  but  a  certain  vein  of  bitter  sarcasm^ 
that  ran  through  all  he  said,  made  him,  to  my  ideas,  a  somewhit 
unpleasant  companion.  Being  neighbours,  however,  and  tcAeoHf 
intimate,  I  considered  it  but  right  to  ask  him  to  make  one  it 
our  party. 

Plaaffer  arrived  late,  and  looking,  I  thought,  very  excited.  Ob 
being  introduced  to  Casseroche  he  visibly  changed  colour,  and  evinced 
an  emotion  that  I  could  not  account  for.  Before  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  the  reason  of  this. 

**  Gaston  Casseroche,"  said  he,  in  an  excited  whisper,  was  the 
name  of  the  man  who  induced  my  grandfather  to  play  his  last  ffJBfii 
sixty  years  ago,  at  Paris." 

I  was  sorry  to  see  that  his  '*  fatality,"  as  he  termed  it,  was  stiU 
preying  on  his  mind,  as  the  Gaston  Casseroche  at  Hombourg  von  d^ 
Hohe  could  not  be  the  Gaston  Casseroche  of  Paris,  sixty  years  since  r 
nor  was  he  probably,  in  any  way,  connected  with  the  companion  o^ 
Karl's  ancestor.  Yet  there  certainly  was  a  strahge  coincidence  in  th^ 
meeting  of  two  persons  of  similar  names,  and  those  names  such 
singular  ones,  under  such  auspices. 

The  dinner  went  off  well.  Karl  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a  flow 
of  spirits  with  the  wine  he  drank,  and,  as  usual,  talked  of  nothing  but 
lucky  coups  and  fortunate  gamesters.  This  sort  of  conversation  was 
relished  by  the  company,  and  anecdote  after  anecdote,  and  story 
after  story,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  But  the  all-engrossing  topic 
was  the  sayings,  doings,  and/Ar^,  of  a  certain  old  gentleman,  by  name 
Tinkolin,  who  had  been  winning  at  the  tables  for  some  days.  Who 
Herr  Tinkolin  was  nobody  knew,  but  he  was  repK)rted  to  be  the 
possessor  of  an  infallible  system,  and  was  breaking  the  bank 
accordingly. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  systems,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  all  nonsense." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Herr  Leuwen,  one  of  my  German  friends; 
"  I  knew  a  man  at  Baden  who  had  one  and  lived  for  years 
upon  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Casseroche,  "  I  have  seen  a  good  many  systems, 
and  they  were  all  fallible.  I  believe  in  /ucJk,  myself  more 
than   anything." 

"  But,  do  you  not  think  that,  by  playing  on  a  system  steadily,  a 
man  can  win  ? "  asked  Plaaffer  (he  had  been  drinking  deeply,  and 
had  quite  lost  all  his  antipathy  to  Casseroche). 

"  If  he  can  content  himself  with  small  gains  he  may  win  often^ 
returned  the  Frenchman,  **  but  not  always,  I  believe  in  luck  more 
than  anything.  My  grandfather,  who  was  a  great  player,  believed  in 
it  firmly,  and  I  have  heard  that  a  circumstance  happened  at  Paris 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  idea.  He  and  some  others  were  playing 
one  night,  and  with  them  was  a  German  named  Plaaffer"  (I  stole  a 
look  at  Karl ;  he  was  deadly  pale).  **  Plaaffer  was  much  excited,  and 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  *  cut,'  dropped  a  card,  with  its  face  upon 
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the  table.     It  was  the  Ace  of  Spades.     *  Curse  the  card  ! '  said  Phafier. 

Kow  you  know  it  is  considered  unlucky  :o  curse  any  particular  card. 

At  the  last  stake  of  Plaaflers,  who  was  backing  the  red  my  giand- 

fiither,  who  was  dealing  turned  tweniy-r.ine  pip^  for  *  no:r.*  the  two 

next  cards  were  aces,  and  the  last  was  the  ^4^  c/  SraJ<s.  making 

'noir' exactly  thirty-one.      Plaaffer  lost  the  whule  of  the  mone\-  he 

had  with  him,  a  large  sum,  I  believe,  and  took  his  losses  so  much 

to  heart,  that  he  shot  himself  the  same  night.      So  you  see«  w^s  amis, 

I  am,  too,  a  believer  in  luck  with  reason." 

During  the  recital,  I  was  afraid  Karl  would  betray  himself,  he 
was  so  visibly  moved ;  but  Casseroche,  apparently,  had  not  heard  his 
name,  and  the  others  were  ignorant  of  his  interest  in  the  story.  On 
catdiing  my  look,  he  recovered  himself,  with  an  effort,  and,  draining 
another  bumper  of  chamjjagne,  proposed  a  visit  to  the  KursaaL 
and  Herr  Tinkolin.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  proposal  was 
eagerly  seconded,  and  though,  out  of  deference  to  their  entertainer, 
the  party  would  have  stayed,  I  was  afraid  to  thwan  Karl  in  his  present 
hunxnir,  and  so  expressed  myself  willing  to  join  them. 

We  passed  through  the  orange  avenues,  through  the  marble 
CDtnnce,  and  into  the  building. 

If  mortal  might  plead  bedazzlement  as  an  excuse  for  ill-doing, 
the  votaries  of  "  trente  et  quarante  '  would  surely  be  exempt  from 
panishment      Such  mirrors,  such  gilding,  such  marble  \     Troops  of 
pretty  loreiies  fill  the  room,  in  ball-dresses  of  silk  and  tulle,  mar- 
vellously gloved  and  chaus'ud     Austrian  uniforms,  Prussian  uniforms, 
Turks,  Greeks,  Germans,  Britons,  and  .\mericans,  jostled  one  at  every 
step.    It  was  a  ball  night,  and  the  music  of  Strauss  rang  out  through 
the  salons^  mixed  with  merr)*  laughter,  popping  of  cham[>agne  corks, 
whiiiing  of  silks,  and  clanking  of  sabres,  and.  between  whiles,  the 
measured  tones  of  the  croupier.    "  Faiics  le  jeu  :  "  *•  Le  jeu  est  fait ! " 
"  Rouge  gagne  coleur  perd  !  *      "  Faites  le  jeu,  messieurs  I  '*     **  Faiies 
Icjeu!" 

At  the  "trente  et  quarante"  table  sat  Herr  Tinkolin.  He  was  a 
seedy-looking  individual,  with  a  very  perceptible  wig.  water)*  eyes  and 
dirty  hands.  He  had  a  pile  of  gold,  notes,  and  rouUaux  before  him, 
which  he  divided  into  two  heaps  as  the  game  turned,  one  heap  to  pay 
from,  when  he  lost,  the  other  to  add  to  when  he  won.  A  group  of 
players  stood  near  him,  and  backed  his  j>lay,  which  seemed  to  be 
influenced  by  calculations  he  made  in  a  dirty  pocket-book,  before 
each  stake.  The  Herr,  it  would  appear,  had  already  won  considerably, 
and  it  was  whispered,  amongst  knowing  punters,  with  lacquered  boots 
and  waxed  moustaches,  that  he  would  speedily  break  the  bank.  We 
all  stood  round  the  table,  and  watched  the  play :  the  Herr  still 
winning.  At  length  Casseroche  ventured  a  Nap  : — he  won  ;  another 
— won  again. 

"Won't  you  try  your  luck.  Monsieur  ?  *'  he  asked  Plaaffer. 
"Thank  you,"  returned   Karl,    "but   I   never  play."     And   he 
turned  away. 

I  could  see  my  friend's  eyes  sparkle,  nevertheless,  and  wished 
that  he  was  well  out  of  the  place ;    for  though  I  did  not  altogether 
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believe  his  fancies  about  a  curse  overtaking  hiin  if  he  played,  yel.  we 
Cernians  are  somewhat  mystically  inclined,  and  I  had  somehow  fell 
the  whole  evening  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  take  place. 
You  know  one  does  feel  that  sort  of  presentiment  at  times, 
left  the  tallies  and  walked  about  the  talons,  wishing  that  eleven  o'cloc 
would  strike,  and  the  bank  stop  playing.  I  went  at  last  into  the  C 
Olimpii|ue,  to  look  at  the  papers  and  enjoy  a  quiet  smoke.  I  remail}Ad 
there,  1  fancy,  for  about  an  hour. 

On  going  into  the  sa/ons  again  1  was  struck  by  the  intense  excilt 
ment  that  prevailed  everywhere.  Herr  Tinkotin  was  breaking  till 
bank  !  So  at  least  said  everybody.  He  had  been  winning  incessantM' 
for  four  hours.  I  pressed  through  the  crowd.  As  I  did  so,  1  hes 
(women  behind  me  s|>eaking  in  a  whis|>er. 

"Nimero  dix,  ' Hotel de  la  Belle  Etoil.-;"  said  one. 
Almost  involuntarily  I  turned  round,  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  I 
He  was  a  short  stubby-haired  Frenchman  with  a  most  villainous  cast 
of  features,  a  cast  that  was  not  improved  by  a  huge  scar  running  from 
his  forehead  to  his  cheek.  As  he  met  my  gaze,  he  coloured,  ttimed, 
and  vanished  in  the  crowd.  The  next  moment  I  was  in  sight  of  the 
tables.  There  sat  Herr  Tinkolin,  imjiassive,  watery  and  dirty  as  ever, 
with  a  huge  pile  of  gold  and  notes  before  him.  I  looked  round  for 
PlaafTer.  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  He  sat  opposite  to  the  Herr, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  before  him,  and  playing  intently? 
Casseroche  was  leaning  over  his  chair  and  backing  his  play.  He  had 
broken  his  resolution  at  last  then,  but  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  harm  done ;  he  had  won  as  yet,  and  as  for 
"  fatality  "   why — 

At  that  moment  the  croupier  called.      Plaaffer  had  won  i  _ 
So  did  Herr  Tinkolin.     I  watched  the  next  stake.     Karl  staked  u 
"  Noir,"  the  Herr  upon  "  Rouge." 
A  moment's  pause. 
"  Vingt-cinq  !  Vingt-Neuf ;  Trente  1  Trente-et-un  !  Rouge  gagt 
couleur  perd  I " 

An   instant's  silence  while  the  croupier  tried  the  refaU,  and  d 
Herr   had    won.      I    glanced    at    the    last   card.      It    was 
of  Spades! 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  blandly  smiling  banker,  rising,  "the  bald 
will  play  no  more  this  evening," 

Herr  Tinkolin  had  broken  the  bank  ! 

There  was  a  buzz  and  murmur  among  the  crtjwd  as  the  roc 

emptied.      Her  Tinkolin,  impassive  as  ever,  stuflcd  his  winnings  ii 

his  |K)ckets,  and  walked  out  with  the  rest.      As  he  reached  the  do< 

way  I  obser>ed  my  friend  of  the  scar  close  behind  him. 

The  old  gentleman  will  get  robbed  if  he  doesn't  take  c 
thought.  1  feit  a  tap  on  the  shoulder ;  it  was  Casseroche — 
■'Vour  friend  seems  unwell."  said  he. 
I  Inrned  lo  look  for  Karl ;  he  was  sitting  still  in  the  same  plai 
but  with  no  winnings  before  him  now;  all  had  gone  with  the  li 
coup.  His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  attituj 
betokened  utter  dejection. 
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"Come  cheer  up,  Plaaffer,"  said  I ;  "  you  haven't  lost  much." 
He  raised  his  head ;  his  face  was  as  white  as  his  uniform,  but  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  feverish  brilliancy. 

"I^t  us  go  home,  for  God's  sake,"  he  said;  "I  can  feel  it 
working  now." 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  I  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  out.  He  seemed  utterly  overwhelmed — pros- 
trated, like  one  who  has  just  awoke  from  a  fainting  fit,  or  from  the 
influence  of  chloroform. 

When  we  reached  my  rooms  I  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  made  him  drink  it  neat.  This  revived  him,  and  he  began  to 
talk  at  once.  To  my  surprise,  he  said  not  a  w^ord  of  his  own  folly  but 
all  hb  thoughts  appeared  to  be  with  Herr  Tinkolin. 

"  He  is  a  lucky  player,"  he  said,  "  very  lucky.  Vingt-neuf !  Trente ! 
Trente-et-un  !  Won  again  !  What  a  pile  of  NapoleonsrJ  Brave  Herr ! 
Good  Herr  Tinkolin  !  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  *  system,*  You 
<k»*t  believe  in  a 'system,* my  friend?  You  are  wrong;  so  is  my 
friend  Mons.  Casseroche.  He  doesn't  believe  in  a  '  system,'  either. 
He  believes  in  luck.  That  was  a  capital  story  about  the  Ace  of 
Spades !  Capital !  But  Mons.  Gaston  Casseroche  didn't  know  that 
I  was  a  relation  of  the  gentleman  who  turned  up  the  card — did  he  ? 
Pooh ! — luck  ?    It's  all  system,  I  tell  you — system." 

I  tried,  in  vain,  to  stop  him.  He  appeared  to  be  talking  without 
the  power  to  stop. 

"  What  a  coup  the  old  Herr  made,"  didn't  he?  Fine  old  fellow, 
Herr  Tinkolin  !  See  how  he  pockets  the  Naps  !  He  is  going  home 
now,  home  to  his  hotel.  But  who  is  that  man  behind  him  ?  Take 
care,  my  brave  Herr  !  Take  care  !  Oh,  oh  I  there  are  two  men,  are 
there  ?  They  would  like  to  get  the  Herf  s  winnings.  So  should  I  ; 
not  that  I  would  rob  him,  you  know.  Ha !  what  is  the  hotel  ?  '  La 
BdU  EtoUe  P  And  the  old  Herr  goes  up  to  bed,  does  he  ?  Good 
old  man!  But  do  the  two  men  live  there  too?  Do  they  live  with  the 
rich  old  Herr  Tinkolin?  Yes!  What !  Three  men  in  numero  dix! 
Oh  my  God!" 

Karl  suddenly  ceased  speaking.  He  sat  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  staring,  his  mouth  partly  open,  and  an  expression  of 
horror  and  terror  on  his  face  that  I  shall  never  forget.  I  Aew  to  the 
bell,  and  summoned  the  servants.  We  undressed  Plaaffer  and  put 
him  to  bed.  The  expression  of  his  face  never  changed,  and  his 
limbs  were  perfectly  rigid,  while  all  natural  force  seemed  suspended. 
His  heart  hardly  beat,  and  his  pulse  was  nearly  imperceptible.  On 
the  surgeon's  arrival  he  pronounced  it  to  be  catalepsy,  and  stated  that 
Jvarl  might  be  days  if  not  weeks  in  the  same  stale.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  however,  he  came  to,  and  springing  up,  looked  wildly 
about  him.     On  seeing  me,  he  seized  my  arm,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Herr  Tinkolin  I  Herr  Tinkolin  I"  and  fell  back  again,  muttering 

something  about '*numero  dix"  and  **the  *Hotel  de  la  Belle  Etoile."' 

I   sent  again   for   the    surgeon.      He  came   in   about   half-an- 

hour,  and  prescribed  perfect  quiet.    Just  as  he  opened  the  door  of 

the  room  to  go,   an   officer  entered  hurriedly.      Upon  his  seeing 
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the  while  uniform  of  my  friend  by  the  bedside,  he  stepjied  forward, 
and  said — 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  Messieurs,  but  I  have  orders  ;"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  prostrate  Karl,  cried  angrily.  "  Get  up,  sir  !  This  assumed 
illness  is  needless ;  you  have  been  seen  lo  enter  this  house  half-an- 
hour  since.  I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of  Herr  Mas  Tinkoh" 
the  '  Hotel  de  !a  Belle  Etoile.' " 

1  was  thunderstruck  !  Arrest  a  man  who  had  been  insensible 
for  the  last  five  hours ! 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  said  I,  "  but  my  friend  has  not  left 
house  since  he  came  from  the  Kursaal,  and  I  myself  saw  Herr  Tinkoli 
alive  at  that  lime." 

The  surgeon  confirmed  my  statement  as  to  the  illness  of 
The  official  of  L.  H.  Venfallungsavit,  or  police  officer,  at  Homboui 
von-der-Hohe  looked  confused. 

"Herr  Tinkolin,"  said  he,  "was  murdered  some  time  after 
eleven  o'clock  last  night,  and  the  hausfrau  of  '  I-a  Belle  Etoile'  sa* 
an  Austrian  officer  leave  the  house  after  that  hour,  while  the  gerpm 
below  saw  him  enter  this  place.  Your  friend  is  the  only  Austriaa 
here,"  and  the  avenger  of  blood  shrugged  his  shoulders  meaningly. 

"  1  assure  you,"  said  the  surgeon,  •'  that  it  was  impossible  far' 
this  gentleman,"  pointing  lo  the  inanimate  Karl,  "to  have  left> 
the  house." 

The  official  bowed,  and,  murmuring  something  aboul  "Mtstaki 
possibly  another  officer,"  withdrew. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  me, 
said  he. 

I  told  him  what  had   passed  al 
strange  behaviour  on  reaching  home, 

"  Don't  tell  him  anything  about 
at  the  bed.     "  It  is  a  strange  circumi 
events  will  explain.     In  the  meantime,  suffer 
room  alone,"     And,  bowing  gravely,  he  retired. 

I  was  terrified  beyond  measure  at  the  turn  matters  had  taken, 
and  at  the  apparent  complicity  of  Fliiaifer.  1  was  not  a  believer  in. 
"  second  sight,"  and  could  only  account  for  Karl's  knowledge  of  the 
murder  bj'  presuming  that  he  must  have  been  in  some  way  connected' 
with  the  |}erpetralors  of  it,  and  that,  upon  his  attack,  the  uncontrolled 
tongue  had  made  known  the  workings  of  the  brain.  This  last 
supposition  was  almost  too  horrible  to  be  entertained.  But  what 
could  I  think  i>  I  j^assed  the  long  watch  In  a  state  of  excitement  and 
perplexity  perfectly  maddening. 

Morning  came  at  length,  and  with  it  the  news  of  the  dark  work 
of  the  night.  All  Hombourg  was  In  a  state  of  ferment  "  La  Belle 
Etoile "  was  besieged  by  visitors.  The  very  chair  in  which  the 
unfortunate  man  sat  in  at  the  Kursaal,  was  an  object  of  morbid 
curiosity  for  hundreds.  The  Fremdtti-Blatt  teemed  with  accounts, 
more  or  less  correct,  of  the  murder.  The  Jusli^amt  took  the  matter 
in  hand.  Police  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  nations,  flocked  around 
the  body,  like  eagles  round  a 


"What   does  all  this   mean?^ 

the   Kursaal,  and  of  PliiaRer'af 

He  looked  grave. 

it  if  he  wakes,"  said  he,  noddiog.l 

but,  doubtless,  one  which>l 

to  enter  thiffl 


i,  sizes,  and  nations,  flocked  around  ^m 
carcase,      ^^'hile,  above  all  the  dtB^^f 
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excitement,   and    jargon,   was  heard  the  story  of  the  mysterious 
Austrian  officer. 

"  He  was  seen  by  the  senrant." 
"  He  left  the  hotel" 
"  He  was  traced  to  the  Kurgarten." 
**  Passhausser  saw  him  enter  the  '  Hotel  de  France.' " 
^'Lemmindecker  had  traced  him  to  the  depot  at  Mayence." 
*'  He  was  in  the  Kursaal." 
"  He  was  concealed  in  the  town." 
He  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Through  the  midst  of  all  this  Karl  slept  on. 
As  the  matter  was  sifted,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  an  Austrian 
officer  who  had  done  the  deed,  or  at  least,  a  person  in  an  Austrian 
onifonn.      Suspicion   pointed  to   him  strongly.      Nay,    more  than 
so^Hcion,  evidence  of  circumstance. 

It  would  be  needless  to  narrate  all  the  suppositions,  or  to  weary 
]ioa  with  an  account  of  the  voluminous  trial,  or  rather  inquiry  that 
took  place.  I  will  recount  briefly  the  evidences  that  are  most 
important: — 

Herr  Max  Tinkolin  left  the  Kursaal  at  ten  o*clock  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  September,  with  a  large  sum  in  gold  and 
notes  on  his  person.  He  was  seen  alive  by  the  servant  of  the 
"Hotel  de  la  Belle  Etoile  "  half-an-hour  afterwards.  The  evidence 
of  this  witness  is  important. 

Maria  Berschmann,  examined,  said : — "I  am  a  ser\*ant  at  *  I^  Belle 
Etoile.'  Servant  maid.  To  do  house-work,  and  so  forth.  I  knew 
Herr  Tinkolin  the  deceased.  He  had  been  staying  at  our  house 
some  weeks.  Five  weeks,  I  think.  I  knew  he  went  to  the  Kursaal. 
Most  of  our  lodgers  did.  Had  heard,  lately,  that  he  had  been  winning 
money  there.  He  gave  me  money  once.  A  florin.  He  said  I  was 
a  good  girl,  and  ought  to  do  better  than  be  a  servant  at  an  inn.  He 
was  a  harmless  old  gentleman.  I  mean  quiet  and  orderly ;  always 
paid  his  bills.  He  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  his  *  system.'  I 
saw  him  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.  It  was  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven. 
I  know  it  was  after  ten.  He  was  alone.  Did  not  notice  that  he  was 
excited.  He  asked  for  a  cigar,  and  went  to  bed.  He  slept  in 
No.  10.  He  used  always  to  smoke  before  he  went  to  bed.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  having  something ;  brandy  sometimes,  Hollands  mostly. 
He  would  ring  after  he  went  up-stairs,  and  I  would  bring  it  to  him. 
.  .  .  .  Some  people  came  in  after  he  did.  Several  people. 
Noticed  particularly  two  men  ;  one  had  a  scar  on  his  face.  He  was 
a  short,  dark  man,  a  Frenchman.  He  ordered  *  Kirschwasser.'  The 
Herr  had  gone  up-stairs.  Was  absent  a  short  time.  When  I  came  in 
again,  Adolphe  {the  waiter)  told  me  that  the  two  men  had  gone  up- 
stairs to  the  billiard-room,  and  asked  me  if  they  had  paid  for  the 
*  Kirschwasser.'  I  heard  Herr  Tinkolin  ring  his  bell,  and  went  up 
with  the  brandy.  I  met  the  two  men  coming  down  stairs ;  they 
asked  me  which  was  the  billiard-room.  I  took  the  brandy  to  the  door 
of  number  ten.  The  door  was  ajar.  I  saw  the  Herr  inside,  with  his 
lace  turned  from  me.     He  was  leaning  over  the  candle.     I  think 


he  was  winding  up  his  watch.  I  put  ihe  glass  on  a  chair  by  ihs 
door,  and  left  him.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  one  of  the  lodgers,  M.  I'aujwuffe,  came  downstairs  i 
great  hurry,  and  said  that  HeirTinkolin  was  murdered-  We  all  went 
up-stalrs.  I  was  last.  When  1  reached  the  first  landing.place,  I  met! 
an  Austrian  officer  coming  down.  I  knew  he  was  an  .Austrian  officer^L 
because  he  was  in  uniform.  He  was  very  white,  and  his  eyes  looket! 
staring.  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  lodgere.  We  were  all  very 
much  frightened  and  confused.  I  was.  1  did  not  see  where  he  wet« 
to.  I  saw  the  body  of  Herr  Tinkotin,  in  number  ten.  The  landlord' 
had  hold  of  the  body.  The  Herr  had  been  strangled  with  a  bUck 
silk  handkerchief.  The  brandy  had  not  been  drunk.  My  master, 
sent  at  once  to  the  Verwaltungsamt.     That  is  all  I  know." 

Monsieur  Jules  Paupouffe,  rentier,  examined  said:— "1  c 

homeio'La  Belle  Etoile'at  about  12.30 I  xrtlOf 

up  to  bed.  I  slept  in  number  nine,  next  door  to  the  deceased. 
I  saw  his  door  ajar.  I  thought  it  strange,  as  the  Herr  was  1 
particular  about  shutting  his  door.  He  had  often  told  me  so. 
said  that  he  was  afraid  of  people  coming  in.  I  went  to  close  ihe  doof. 
I  then  saw  that  the  Herr  was  not  in  bed.  I  looked  round,  and  saw  a- 
boot  and  trousers  sticking  out  from  under  the  valance  of  the  bed. 
1  lifted  up  the  valance,  and  saw  that  there  was  a  Imdy  under  the  bed. 
I  ran  downstairs  and  alarmed  the  house " 

Herr    Frederich    M ,    landlord    of    "la    Belle    Etotle," 

examined  said  ;— "  I  am  landlord  of  'la  Belle  Eloile.'  1  knew  the 
deceased.  I  was  aware  that  he  had  been  winning  largely  at  the 
tables,  M.  Paupouffe  told  me  he  was  murdered.  It  was  about 
twelve  o'clock,  perhaps  more  :  about  one  o'clock.  I  went  up  W 
numero  dix.  Several  jieople  were  with  me.  .  .  .  ' 
found  the  body  under  the  bed.  He  had  lieen  strangled  with  a  blade 
silk  handkerchief.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  struggle.  There  was  no 
money  on  the  deceased.  I  sent  for  the  jjolice.  1  saw  no  Austrian' 
officer.  Maria,  the  fanme  dt  (hambrt,  told  me  afterwards  that  eIu 
had  seen  one  on  the  stairs.  1  communicated  the  same  to  Herr. 
Passbaus.ser,  of  the  police. ' 

Adolphe  I.e  Blanc  confirmed  the  evidence  of  the  girl  as  to  tbtr 
two  men.      He  said  that  llerschmann  was  usually  about  the  low«fi 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined.  They  conrirmed  the 
evidence  of  the  landlord,  .\mongst  them  were,  Adolphe  le  Blanc 
and  Jean  Mnbillon,  waiters ;  Max  'lrompi>eltcn,  John  Birch, 
(luzman  della  Casa  Novales,  Pielro  Panipini,  and  Prank  Comniende<< 
berger,  lodgers.     'I  hey  had  none  of  them  seen  the  Austrian  officer. 

Passhiiusser  (the  official  who  saw  the  body!  said  ; — "  I  was  sei 
for  to  '  I-a  Belle  PItoile'  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.  1  reached  the  hotrf 
at  about  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock.      I  saw  the  body  of  Herr  Mtf 
Tinkolin.     He  bad  a|iparently  been  strangled.      There  was  a  black 
silk   handkerchief  round  his  neck.      It  was  drawn  very  tight  ; 
much  so  that  1  could  hardly  get  it  off.     There  was  no  money  on  ll 
person  of  ihe  deceased.     1  saw  none  in  the  room.     There  was  i 
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appearance  of  a  struggle.     [The  witness  here  described  the  position  of 

the  furniture^  etc.]    The  landlord,  Herr  M ,  told  me  that  the 

servant  had  seen  an  Austrian  officer  going  downstairs.      I  examined 

lier  as  to  the  circumstance.    [The  witness  lure  corroborated  the  evidence 

4f  BerschmannA  I  asked  for  Lemmindecker  [another  official]  to  remain 

in  the  house.    I  went  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  Austrian.    I  saw  a 

nan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.   He  moved  away  as  I  came  out. 

I  saw,  when  he  gained  the  middle  of  the  street,  that  he  wore  the 

^Vustrian  uniform.      I  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  made  no 

answer.     I  followed  him  to  the  Kurgarten.     He  tried  to  enter  the 

gudens.     I  then  saw  him  cross  the  road  to  the  '  Hotel  de  France." 

J  think  tliat  he  went  in^  but  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment  behind  a 

^triage,     I  asked  the  porter  if  an  Austrian  officer  lived  in  the  house. 

He  said  '  No ;'  but  said  that  he  thought  that  one  had  just  gone 

upstairs.     I  went  upstairs.     I  then  saw  the  Austrian  at  the  door  of 

Na  3.     I  was  about  to  enter  when  I  heard  the  bell  ring  violently.     I 

waited  outside.      A  servant  came  up.     He  told  me  that  Professor 

Peppenhausser  lodged  there,  and  that  one  of  his  friends,  a  M.  Plaaffer, 

was  dangerously  ill,   and   that   the  surgeon   had  been  sent  for.     I 

remained  below  until  the  surgeon  came.     It  was  exactly  three  o'clock, 

when  I  saw  the  officer  enter  the  Professor's  room.     After  the  surgeon 

had  gone  upstairs,  I  went  up.     I  entered  the  room.     There  was  a 

man  in  bed.     I  also  saw  another  gentleman,  who  I  think  was  the 

Prolessor.     I  thought  that  the  .\ustrian  was  '^  shamming."     I  told 

Messieurs  in  the  room  my  errand.      [ITie  witness  here  recapitulated 

what  passed  between  himself  and  us. J     I  thought  that  there  must 

have  been  some  mistake.     Herr  Peppenhausser  said  that  no  one  had 

entered  his  room,  except  the  servant  and  Herr  Minden,  the  surgeon. 

Herr  Minden  said  that  the  gentleman  in  bed  had  been  insensible 

since  eleven  o'clock  the  previous  evening.    I  know  Herr  Minden  well. 

He  has  attended  my  family.      I  place  implicit  confidence  in  what  he 

says.    I  left  the  house." 

The  porter  and  servant  of  the  ''''Hotel  de  France''  ctnfirmed  the 
^idence  of  this  witness.  The  ])orter  said  that  he  thought  that  an 
Austrian  officer  had  gone  upstairs,  but  was  not  sure. 

I  was  examined,  and  swore  ix)sitively  that  Karl  did  not  leave  the 
house  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  three.  Herr  Minden  also 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  done  so. 

Here  the  matter  rested.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the 
unfortunate  occupier  of  No.  9  in  '*  La  Hclle  Etoile"  was  imprisoned, 
pending  further  inquiry.  It  was,  however,  found  that  he  was  a  re- 
spectable, stupid  man,  with  a  small  private  income,  and,  as  no  proof 
could  be  found  against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty  under  surveillance. 

In  the  meantime  suspicion  rested  on  three  people,  viz.,  the 
mysterious  Austrian,  and  the  two  men  that  were  seen  by 
Maria  Berschmann,  and  one  of  whom  was  marked  with  a  scar. 
Hombourg  was  ransacked  high  and  low,  but  no  one  ot  the  three  could 
be  found  anywhere.  I  was  at  my  wits*  end.  It  ap[)eared  to  me  that 
the  undoubted  murderers  were  the  two  I-'renchmen,  but  they  could 
not  be  found.     I  had  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  in  the  Kursaal  to 
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Lemmindecker,  but  all  his  efforts  to  find  them  were  useless.  They 
could  not  have  gone  far  before  the  discovery  of  the  body,  but  then 
the  false  trail  of  the  Austrian  officer  had  led  the  police  astray,  and  nO' 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  two  until  Maria  Berschmann  intn>- 
duced  them  to  public  suspicion  by  her  evidence  given  on  the  5tii 
September,  two  days  after  the  murder.  On  the  breaking  down  of 
the  Austrian  theor\',  that  suspicion  becanw  so  strong  that  no  less 
than  three  detectives  were  sent  by  different  routes  in  search  of  the 
suspects.  There  had  been,  however,  no  official  trace  of  their  departure 
(by  means  of  pass]>ons.  railway  tickets,  etc.)  ;  ihey  could  not  be, 
found  in  Hombourg,  and  four  days  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
detectives  left  in  search  of  them. 

I  hungered  for  some  tidings,  not  only  out  of  curiosity,  but  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  innocence  of  Karl.  I  could  not  believe  him 
gtiilty  of  the  actual  deed,  but  he  must  have  known  something  con* 
ceming  it  ;  else  why  mention  "thrte  men  in  Herr  Tinkoliti's  roomf* 
The  state  of  suspense  I  was  in  was  horrible.  I  had  been  intimate 
with  a  man  of  whom  I  knew  nothing ;  a  man  who  had  told  me  k 
strange  tale  of  play,  suicide,  cursings,  and  retributions  ;  a  man  who 
might  be  a  plausible  impostor,  and  xvas  a  suspected  murderer,  and 
this  man  was  in  my  rooms,  in  my  chamber,  ill,  senseless,  cataleptic, 
sick  to  such  a  degree  that  the  commonest  dictates  of  humanity 
forbade  any  thought  of  removal  by  my  means.  [n  a  sort  of 
despair  I  began  to  cast  about  for  traces,  to  form  theories,  to  pore  over 
witnesses*  answers,  to  build  up  ideas  upon  a  chance  word  dropped 
by  the  detective,  to  search  for  a  clue  by  which  to  seize  the  heart 
of  this  myslerj-.  I  sifted  and  searched  in  vain.  There  were 
positively  no  traces.  That  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  no.] 
one  of  the  house  lodgers  seemed  certain.  All  the  servants  had 
clearly  proved  ahtn's.  A  second  rigorous  examination  had  failed  to 
shake  their  evidence,  and  the  whereabouts  of  each  lodger  at  the  linw 
of  the  murder  had  been  distinctly  proved.  The  assassin  bad  left 
no  traces  behind  him  ;  he  had  strangled  his  victim  in  the  silence 
the  night,  and  vanished  straightway  from  human  ken. 

There  was  something  demoniacal  about  this  crime.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  motive  was  plunder ;  but  the  sure, 
noiseless,  and  rapid  method  with  which  the  murder  was  executed 
(and  that,  loo,  in  the  raids!  of  half  a  hundred  {Persons,  in  the  centre 
of  a  targe  hotel  crowded  with  inmates),  had  something  peculiarly! 
devilish  and  terrible  about  it.  Who  was  this  mysterious  assassin^' 
who  enters  hotels,  passes  through  the  midst  of  waiters,  chambermaidv' 
and  lodgers,  strangles  his  victim  noiselessly,  and  departs  no  one  can 
tell  whither  ?  1  set  myself  to  examine  and  search  out.  Susgucioit 
and  my  own  convictions  pointed  to  the  two  Frenchmen  spoken  of  by 
Berschmann,  but,  on  the  mher  band,  Berschmann  had  sworn  that  she 
had  seen  the  Herr  alive  after  she  had  met  the  tw'o  coming  dimm-stairs 
tp  ,fw  out;  therefore,  unless  they  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
house,  or  entered  again  unseen  (the  first  visit  having  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  rtconnaisance),  these  two  must  be  considered  innocent. 
Now  comes  the  Austrian  officer  seen  by  the  same  witness. 
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was  coming  down-stairs  :  he  wore  the  Austrian  uniform.  .  .  . 
TVicre  was  no  Austrian  officer  living  in  the  house."  Here  we  have 
proof  positive,  it  would  seem,  of  the  presence  of  some  one,  n*ho  had 
u  osUnsibie  intsituss  there^  directly  after  the  murder.  His  appearance 
ms  also  that  of  a  man  who  had  just  committed  some  dreadful  deed. 
"He  looked  very  white;  his  eyes  were  staring  and  fixed."  But, 
observe  that  none  of  the  other  witnesses  (ten  in  all)  saw  this  man  ; 
tlat  the  landlord  and  Mons.  Paupoufle,  who  were  with  Maria 
Berschmann,  did  not  see  him ;  and  that  the  girl  herself  says,  "  We 
'leremuch  frightened  and  confused.  I  was."  We  then  find 
that  an  Austrian  officer  was  seen  by  Passhiiusser,  the  police  agent, 
lurking  about  the  **  Hotel  de  la  Belle  Etoile  "  an  hour  after  the 
murder,  and  that  he  pursued  him,  he  thinks  (^r,  at  leasts  a  person 
m  the  Austrian  uniform\  entering  the  '*  Hotel  de  France : " 
there  he  (the  Austrian)  disappears.  There  was  no  one  answering 
to  his  description  except  Karl  (who  was  in  bed  and  senseless) 
itskiing  in  the  hotel  at  all ;  and,  although  Passhausser  swore  that 
he  saw  "  the  Austrian  at  the  door  of  No.  3,"  I  knew  that  no  one  had 
entered  it 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  analysis  was  made  for  my  own 
guidance  and  satisfaction,  and  not  for  those  of  another.  The  public 
probably  believed  Karl  guilty. 

Now  it  is  not  likely  that  the  murderer  of  Herr  Tinkolin,  having 
committed  his  crime  and  secured  his  lx>oty,  would  linger  near  the 
scene  and  proofs  of  his  guilt,  especially  as  he  had  (presuming  him  to 
be  the  Austrian)  been  seen  on  the  stairs  by  \}[\^femme  de  chambre  and 
others ;  his  first  impulse  would  be  to  fly.  True,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  murderers  and  others  nearly  always  return  to  the  spot  where  their 
crime  was  committed,  seemingly  drawn  thither  by  a  fascination,  the 
power  of  which  on  a  weak  mind  can  be  easily  imagined  ;  but  this  is 
never  until  some  days,  or  at  least,  some  hours,  have  elapsed. 
The  first  impulse  is  flight.  Bearing  this  improbability  in  mind,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  the  question  of  identity.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  a  uniform,  and  one  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  the 
Austrian  regiment  in  question,  would  be  a  sure  guide  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  suspect ;  but,  upon  a  little  reflection,  we  find  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  There  were  many  Austrian  oflficers  in  Hombourg:  all,  or  nearly 
all,  wore  the  white  frock  coat,  which  was  the  costume  of  the  supix)sed 
murderer  of  Herr  Tinkolin.  Passhausser,  the  ix)lice  agent,  confesses 
that  he  did  not  keep  his  man  in  sight  the  whole  way  :  *'  I  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  moment  l^ehind  a  carriage  "  (at  the  "  Hotel  de  France  "). 
And  even  had  he  found  and  arrested  him,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  pursued  would  turn  out  to  be  some  latecomer-home  from  a  ball 
or  saloon,  or  even  a  difl*erent  person  to  the  one  originally  seen.  The 
fact  that  the  supposed  murderer  wore  an  Austrian  uniform  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  chance  of  his  escape.  It  is  true  that  ail 
Austrian  officers  might  \yt  arrested,  and  required  to  give  an  account 
of  how  they  spent  the  night  of  the  3rd  :  but  how  many  could  give  a 
w//»^w^i/ account  of  the  time  between  the  hours  of  11.30  p.m.  and 
12.30  or  I   a.m. — the  ver)"  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  when 
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iiinst  men  are  abed  and  asleep  ?     And  one  half-hour  out  of  these  four 
would  be  ample  time  to  have  committed  the  murder. 

One  fact  only  a])[)eared  plainly  among  this  chaos  of  conjecture:  — 
Whoever  inurdered  the  Herr  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  "Hotel  la  Belle  Etoile,"  and  must  have  committed 
the  murder  between  the  hours  of  11.30  and  11.30;  most  probably 
shortly  after  the  unfortunate  man  was  last  seen  alive  by  Berschmann ; 
for  she  says,  "  The  brandy  was  untouched."  iloreover,  ihe  body 
was  not  undressed. 

This  reduces  the  circle  to  smaller  compass.  We  must  look  for 
some  one  who  knows  the  arrangements  of  the  place,  and 
there  ut  or  shortly  after  half-jtast  eleven  o'clock.  The  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  requisitions  gives  us  Muns.  Faupouffe  (ihe  lodger  who 
found  the  body),  but  he  was  not  in  the  house  at  all  until  an  houi 
after  the  time  specified  in  our  second  condition.  The  two  foreigni 
(unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  their  returning  and  concealing 
themselves  in  the  house)  are,  however  much  suspected,  innocent  by 
the  same  rules,  for  the  Herr  was  seen  alive  after  their  departure, 
which  took  place  before  11.30.  The  other  lodgers,  as  I  have  said, 
had  all  proved  satisfactory  iili/'is.  Thus  we  are  left  with  the  phantom 
of  an  Austrian  officer,  or  the  sup|X)sition  that  the  deed  was  com- 
niilted  by  some  unknown,  unseen  murderer,  who  crept  Jn  during  a 
favourable  moment,  and  obtained  his  booty  at  the  eX|H;nse  of  an  old 
man's  life,  i-'or  my  iKirt,  I  scouted  the  idea  of  a  common  thiel  being 
the  author  of  the  crime.  The  thief  by  profession  rarely  ri 
bloodshed  ;  besides,  he  lakes  his  measures  loo  well  to  risk  detection 
by  attempting  robberj'  at  so  early  an  hour.  .Moreover,  a  professional 
{if  1  may  use  the  word)  would  hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  sum 
the  Herr's  possession  (he  having  won  it  but  for  so  short  a  time), 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  it,  would,  for  caution's  sake  (a  maxim  among 
thieves),  have  preferred  attacking  the  old  man  In  the  street  rather 
than  entering  ihe  hotel.  My  idea  was,  that  the  Herr  was  murdered  by 
some  one  who  knew  him,  knew  his  ways  and  Ihe  ways  of  the  house, 
and  who  had  not  intended  to  commit  a  crime  until  tempted  by  the 
sight  of  the  enormous  sum  which  Tinkolin  had  won  that  evening  at 
the  Kursaal :  that  then,  enraged  by  resistance,  or  more  probably 
fearing  instant  pursuit  by  reason  of  his  identity  being  known,  he 
murdered  his  victim,  and,  favoured  by  circumstances,  escaj^  from 
the  house  without  having  been  seen. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  I  determined  10  visit 
the  room  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  It  was  now 
four  days  since  the  event,  and  Kurl  was  yet  insensible, 
eaten  nothing,  and  lay,  hardly  breathing  and  wiih  rigid  limbs,  upon 
the  bed  where  we  lirst  ]>laced  him.  It  would  be  useless  to  wait 
until  his  awakening  for  enlightenment  as  to  his  connection  with 
the  aifair ;  indeed,  each  moment  that  passed  seemed  to  give  less 
hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  I  knew  that  we  were  under 
inrvtiUana,  and,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  to  set  my  doubts 
at  rest,  I  determined  to  spare  no  jiains  to  unravel  the  tangled  skeiOi 
that  was  about  us. 
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On  :ht  r^  :r  ^tirr^-T.  rr.  ::=r--  "r  ::=  :::::  :«  ■  ;^^-:-  :*  ^ 
murder-  I  re^a.rfi  -.  v.e  *  H::-:  ::.-  -  3.-!=  Z.  .1=.  -.nir  -  .t:u 
porlc}"  I  TLS  i-izi-trfi.  irn:,  ir.::  -TiiTArrLsr:  v  .  .•-:.-..■;—:  j^r^r-^ 
numero  dix. 

The  Herr  h-i-i  irnarirr.  ■  :s=-:  •::  :.£  T-r.r.'.r:^.  zxnr.  -.•:  r:i  ;::.■.. 
in  his  exT^r-ie?.  Tzti  —xm  vii  :.:  ::  z:^-:T=r.  .rst  r^  :•  -t:--  i 
broad  lizhrt-i  "v  irc  v^i:t.*v  n: -«-;:::  ::=  :..•?■  inn  riiiTur  lu^::.-- 
famished.  I  eTxr.rci  .".c  vnii^v  r  .•.•jjr:  r:;.-  -.'.xz  r  nr-  a*.-,  i 
sheer  descer::  :r  5;r"  rrir  ir  ciiii  Tii»~r:'"-:r.  -r»:  :-.-^  ;'«:r  ::•»; 
Trindov-siL:  wi=  zdL:'-ir,-rx'  t.  -  %.  <:  rrt:  :;:c  riTr^r-:  - -^r  m 
There  were  no  il'iwa  ;r  Tir:r:'-tr=  r.  v:.i.-:  .:?;  :.-5;t-s:T  r-.u.c  r^  i 
hidden  hiniseif.  T'c  r«r:  :o;r:-:  irn  :r:.-  ' ■:!«:=  r  :  r.*:z^:r.^y'c  A- 
this  rerletrior.  la-T.-icd  'rr:K.;r.  r."  t: -:ii  v  •  :'  :  c-.  i-i.r  -.ri:  vxs' 
hand-stand-  w- c"-  iria  -iTi^ri-i  ir  -.:'i  :i.r-:i::  .r  -'ei  re:.  :'ii  -  *o:  • 
a  position  :>ui:  "e  i-.i:*"  ■¥-:.:-.  I'.eniri  v.n.'i  ::  .-;;•;  .  •.(-  :  -*  *..:* 
amannerosto  :":rr:  i  -r:t-T  -.  ""e  i"^:^  ::  ■:«;  * :.  .  v-.r.  ^  -  .. 
could  ea>;Iv  and  :;cal>  -.  tie  -irr-Sc  :   ir.'.:l   V'i  i  i.r  -vis  i^:  ^  :  .;x:-.: 

The  whcle  s*:er.e  "jsi-tri  -'•:-  ~':  -  i  t:«:.:c~:.  I^  t^ - 
recess.  thou|h:  I.  seniii  :.-•=  -.ric-i-  Ti.r-^  :;r  -  -  .-f.  '>: 
Herr  enters  thrcc-rr:  :-.e  :-:er.  i-:':--.  !.-:■:.  7^.*—^  -?  .'«■.- i  :;r.-..i-v'. 
grasp*  the  handle-  sr-ik:-^  1:  :-c  -^—-e  ::r-r  .:  -.:.:  :--r.  ::  :x*  ^::.  <  • 
as  to  shut  the  6xr.  This  'r.i'.:  ti.—.  r-r^?  h™  uoe  :«*  rjc^r  *  :'? 
the  intruder. 

Naturally  unprepared  rV-r  * -•:■-.  .1  ?;^r.:  .-.e  s:.ir:>  back.  Bv'tx^rc 
however,  he  «:an  utter  a  ct\  "--_-  is  sc  :c'i  v  :':■-  :>rv.Vi:.  .I'v..  -^elr^'cNS 
in  the  hand^  of  h>  i.s5a:"j.r.:.  c  r>  there  ".  >'..r.v-v,  wrvr:  iv-. 
perhaps  five,  yards  of  succour. 

The  presence  of  the  hand"<e:.:*.ie:*  rur...:  >.:>  :rrk\i:  ^w'^-./vi  x^vr.i 
also  to  be  accounted  for  :hus.  I:  r.:uf:  be  r*.  :r.i  :n  tv.-.r.v:  ::m:  ::"v' 
handkerchief  wa.^  the  :'rorer:v  •  f  :he  Hcrr.  r.*.^:  *>:'  ::".;.'  Tv.urklorcr.  .»:\t 

*  •  « 

also  that  it  must  have  been  placed  whcro  i:  ua^  toinul  dc':bci.;:c'.\. 
and  after  the  deceased  wa>  insensib'.*,  a>  i:  wa^  drawn  :b.tco  iimc> 
round  the  neck,  and  secured  with  a  double  knot,  rpi^n  tlu-  IKn 
heing  attacked  in  this  manner,  ho  would  naturally  tali  bai  k.  Ibis 
movement,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  would  biini;  him  in 
contact  with  the  dressing-tahlc  (which  was  plaroil  undiT  tin*  window 
opposite  the  door):  thus  the  glance  ol'  the  a>sas>in  wouKl  tall  upon 
this  table  and  the  articles  which  it  bore.  Having  iciulcicti  his 
victim  insensible,  and  being  fearful  t^i'  detcition  bv  means  til  ilu- 
recognition  which  took  place  in  that  brief  nu»menl  wlun  he  and  In-, 
victim  were  face  to  face  at  the  door,  he  woulil  siek  tin  stum-  iiu-.ni'. 
to  silence  the  insensible  man  in  his  hands  for  ever.  '1  he  lien  h.ul 
no  razors,  and  the  table  held  nothing  but  brushes  .ind  the  lull.n-.  .iiul 
neck-handkerchiefs  of  the  deceased.  Tn  one  d!  iIhm-  I.ea  wiiuM  ilu 
attention  of  the  murderir  be  drawn  ;  he  wnuM  sei/e  one.  ;iimI  wiili  ii 
complete  his  dreadful  j)urj)ose. 

Having  obtained    his   boot)    (dn-    pocket  Imnk    i.Mfnd    b>    dii 
deceased   and   full    of  his    uininngs),    the    iieM    iImmu'.Ii'    umiid   b« 

flight.      I    placed    myself    in    the    f»oMiir»n    of    lli«'    idm  1,    .md 

endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  mi>  own   iliou;'.lil.  would    In    on   m  li 
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an  occasion.  Instinctively  I  felt  that  I  should  pause  an  instant, 
not  only  to  listen  if  the  coast  was  clear,  but,  as  it  were,  to  draw 
breath  after  the  struggle.  During  that  brief  instant  the  idets 
that  would  arise  would  be,  "  Suppose  any  one  should  come  in  ? 
— the  room  looks  undisturbed ;  but  the  body — kt  me  hide  ike 
tody,**  Thus  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  if  the  body  was 
removed,  he  might,  if  discovered,  account  in  some  ordinary  way  for 
his  presence  (for  in  such  a  moment  as  this  must  have  been,  the  senses 
and  powers  of  perception  are  unusually  acute),  the  assassin  would 
glance  hurriedly  round  for  some  place  of  concealment.  The  bed,  dose 
upon  his  right  hand,  would  be  the  first  object  that  would  meet  his 
glance,  and,  having  thrust  the  mute  witness  of  his  crime  beneath  it, 
and  (as  he  thought)  concealed  it  from  view,  the  necessity  for  escape 
would  again  come  before  him,  and,  hurrying  unnoticed  down-stairs,  he 
would  gain  the  street 

I  turned  to  examine  the  bed,  a  huge  walnut  aliair.  I  lifted  the 
valance.  The  space  under  the  bed  was  not  wide  enough  to  contain 
the  body  of  a  man  lengthwise  (f>.,  thrust  under  head  or  feet  first),  but 
it  would  easily  conceal  one  laid  in  a  contrary  position,  or  side  first 
This  space  having  been  necessarily  seen  by  many  people  when  the 
unfortunate  Herr's  body  was  found,  I  imagined  that  there  would  be 
but  little  chance  of  my  finding  anything  new  in  that  quarter ;  never- 
theless, more  to  satisfy  my  conscience  than  with  any  hope  of  ftesh 
discoveries,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gendarme,  I  moved  the  bed  to 
one  side,  and  commenced  an  inspection  of  the  flooring.  There  was 
no  carpet  upon  the  floor,  and  in  some  places  the  boards  had  shrunk 
from  each  other,  leaving  the  interstices  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  half  an  inch  wide.  In  one  of  these,  one  nearest  the  skirting-boards, 
I  perceived  something  glitter.  With  the  help  of  my  penknife  I 
extracted  it.     //  7vas  a  gold  stud! 

This  fresh  discovery  made  my  heart  beat  Here,  then, 
was  a  clue! 

"You  are  witness  as  to  where  I  found  this,"  said  I  to  the 
gendarme. 

He  assented.  I  looked  at  my  prize.  It  was  made  of  plain  gold, 
devoid  of  ornamentation,  chasing,  or  the  like  !  in  short  such  a  stud 
as  might  be  bought  for  fifteen  francs  at  any  jeweller's  in  the  Haingasse 
or  Lussen  Strasse.  Yet  it  was  a  clue.  It  seemed  to  me  almost 
certain  that  the  stud  had  been  the  property  of  the  murderer.  Its 
position  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  dropi)ed  near  the 
bed,  and  had  rolled  under  it  until  stopped  by  the  skirting- 
board,  when  the  recoil,  so  to  speak,  would  have  dropped  it  into 
the  gap  between  the  planks  where  I  found  it.  True,  it  might  have 
been  the  property  of  some  former  lodger,  but  the  untarnished 
appearance  of  the  gold,  and  the  absence  of  dust  upon  it,  forbade  me 
to  suppose  that  it  had  been  long  in  its  present  concealment ;  for  in 
two  or  three  weeks  at  most,  so  small  an  object  would  have  been 
hidden  from  view  by  the  dust  raised  by  the  daily  sweeping  of  the 
apartment  Nor  was  it  Herr  Tinkolin's.  His  snuffy,  seedy,  and 
out-at-elbows  appearance,  and  the  absence  of  all  bijouterie^  save  a 
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plethoric,  turnip-faced  watch,  among  his  effects,  contradicted  this 
supposition.  Now,  if  this  stud  had  been  the  prof^erty  of  the 
murderer,  it  marked  him  as  one  belonging  to  the  higher  class  of 
society.  No  vulgar  thief  would  have  worn  an  ornament  like  the  one 
I  held  in  my  hand;  it  was  rather  the  property  of  some  refined, 
delicate-handed,  perfumed-linened  scoundrel,  some  losing  gamester,  or 
well-dressed  escroc  By  the  exertion  occasioned  in  moving  the  body, 
or  during  the  brief  struggle,  the  stud  might  have  been  loosened  from 
the  shirt-front,  and  rolled  unnoticed  to  the  place  where  I  found  it 

Thus  you  will  observe  that  this  discovery  gave  me  two  more 
bints :  that  the  murderer  was  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  also  that  when  he  committed  his  crime,  he  was  probably  in 
evening  dress,  for  the  stud  could  hardly,  or  would  be  less  likely,  to 
&11  from  the  shirt  of  a  man  who  wore  a  morning  or  lounging  coat, 
buttoning  close  up  to  the  chin. 

*'  I  am  going  to  give  this  into  the  hands  of  the  Justizamt,"  said 
I  to  the  gendarme,  and  withdrew. 

I  turned  down  the  Suisscn  Strasse,  followed,  as  I  have  since 
learnt,  by  the  agent  of  police,  who  had,  since  the  day  of  trial,  been 
appointed  to  keep  me  in  view.  As  I  went  along,  musing  over  the 
results  of  my  visit  to  "  La  Belle  Etoile,"  I  could  not  help  glancing  at 
the  different  jewellers^  windows,  hoping,  in  some  vague  way,  to  ^nd 
the  fellows  to  my  stud.  I  was  startled  at  length  by  observing  a  hand 
descend  from  behind  the  window  of  one  of  the  shops,  and  remove  a 
tray  full  of  studs,  charms,  and  such  like  bijouterie.  In  my  present 
mood  this  was  enough  to  rouse  my  attention.  I  looked  into  the 
shop,  and  beheld  Gaston  Casseroche.  I  entered.  We  exchanged 
greetings. 

''  I  wish  to  look  at  some  studs,"  said  I.  The  shopman  placed 
the  tray  before  both  of  us. 

•*  What !  Do  you  want  studs  too  7"  said  I  to  Casseroche. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  rather  uneasily.  "  I  lost  one  of  mine  the  other 
day  somewhere." 

A  sudden  rush  of  ideas  came  upon  me,  whence  derived  I  know 
not,  but  the  whole  mystery  of  the  murder  seemed  clear  in  a  moment. 

"  Afon  ami^''  I  asked  in  a  nonchalant  tone,  "  did  you  ever  stop 
at  the  hotel  '  Belle  Etoile  ?' '' 

No  ! — ^Yes ! — that  is,  I  lived  there  last  season,"  said  he. 
Because  I  have  just  left  it,  and  I  think  I  have  found  your 
missing  stud !"  I   returned,  producing   the   stud   I   found   in   the 
chamber  of  the  murdered  man. 

Casseroche  turned  as  pale  as  if  he  had  seen  his  death  warrant, 
then  flushed,  and,  recovering  his  self-possession,  said  in  tones  which 
trembled  a  little,  despite  his  powers  of  control : — 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ?     It  is  not  mine,  but " 

"  I  found  it  in  the  room  of  Herr  Max  Tinkolin,"  said  I,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Can  you  find  me  the  fellows  of  it  ?  for  the  man  to  whom 
this  stud  belongs  is  the  murderer  of  the  night  of  the  3rd  September." 

"  Quite  right,  Herr  Peppenhausser  !  Quite  right !"  said  a  silky 
voice.      It  was  the   police  agent,    who   had    entered   behind  me. 
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Quile  right!     Mons.    Etienne  I'aniinditr,   nutremtnl  namme  Mons. 
Alexandre  I.espard,  auttement  notiimi  Mons.  Gaston  Casseroche :    I    I 
arrest  you    officially  for   the    murder   of  the    worthy   Herr.     Caica 
yourself,  inon  inignon"  he  added  ;  "  your  friends  have  disclosed  all. 
AlhntP'  and,  bowing  to  the  astonished  jeweller,   ho  handed  his  I 
prisoner  into  a  coach  which  had  just  driven  up,  smiling  blandly,  and  | 
saying  apologetically,  to  the  few  people  who  had  blocked  up  the  1 
door-way,  "  Forgery  and  murder,  mes  amis  !     Forgery  and  murder  !" 

Next  morning,  of  course,  the  whole  affair  was  in  the  papen. 
Gaston  Casseroche,  it  appeared,  was  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  Pari»  | 
swindlers,  who  were  conducting  business  on  a  very  large  scale  by  J 
transmitting  forged  notes  from  Paris  to  Hombourg.  The  Pari* 
authorities  had  discovered  this  little  financial  arrangement,  and  had  I 
telegraphed  to  Hombourg.  Ui>on  the  police  agent  proceeding  to  I 
Casseroche's  rooms,  in  his  absence,  he  found,  amongst  other  things,  , 
the  pocket-book  of  the  murdered  Herr  Tinkolin,  and  took  his  ] 
measures  accordingly. 

The  mystery  now  seemed  clear  to  all  tMirties.  Casseroche  I 
had  hidden  himself  in  Herr  Tinkolin's  room,  robbed  and  murdered 
him,  and  made  his  escape  before  he  was  noticed  by  the  servants  or 
lodgers.  This  being  clear,  the  "  Austrian  "  was  forgotten  by  the 
public.  Not  so  was  he  by  me,  however,  and  I  waited  an.\iously  for 
Karl's  recovery,  to  question  him  upon  his  mysterious  speech  ujwn 
the  night  of  the  murder.     That  recovery  came  rather  suddenly. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  at  about  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  he 
awoke,  having  been  six  days  without  sense  or  motion.  For  some 
days  1  did  not  allude  to  the  subject,  nor  did  he.  At  length  he  said— 
"  Peppenhausser,  1  have  been  dreaming  strange  things  when  I  was 
asleep.     I  dreamt  that  Herr  Tinkolin  was  murdered  by  Casseroche." 

I  told  him  the  whole  storj-. 

"  But  what  became  of  the  two  men  that  I  saw  in  the  Kerr's 
room  ?"  said  he. 

"  Be  serious,  PlSaffer,"  said  I ;  "  how  could  you  see  them  ?  You 
were  here  in  bed  the  whole  lime." 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  "  I  did  see  them,  for  /war  there!" 

"  Plaaffer !" 

"  I  was  there,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes  glowing  and  his  hands 
clenched,  "  I  saw  the  deed  of  blood  committed.  I  was  the  officer 
that  was  seen  upon  the  stairs.  1  was  followed  here.  The  curse ! 
The  curse  is  working  !  and — " 

I  sprang  up  and  seized  his  arm.  "  K.arl !  for  Heaven's  sake, 
calm  yourself!     Are  you  mad  i>" 

"Mad?  No,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  not  mad.  Look 
there !"  and  he  pointed  to  the  open  window. 

I  saw  in  the  street  opposite,  and  looking  up  at  the  hotel,  an 
Austrian  officer.  Could  I  believe  my  eye*?  He  had  the  featurts  of 
the  man  at  my  side !  I  seized  my  hat  and  ran  out.  The  figure  was 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Kursaal.  I  followed.  When  I  reached 
the  spot  it  was  gone  :  but,  turning  round,  I  saw  it  crossing  the  road 
to  the  "Hotel  de  France."     1  saw  it  enter  and  followed.     My  heart  . 
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beat  last,  and  I  know  no(  vlui  teniUc  iMjiaes  crtFwded  tnj  bnun.     I 
ifted  the  porter  if  an  Austtim  officer  had  jus  entered-     He  ttared. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  Sierr  ^S^rr  has  just  gone  119  staire.'' 
My  knees  bent  imds  me ;  mr  btui  Eeoned  to  viibi  nnmd  ;  I 
Bev  rather  than  nm  up  to  Kari's  nxxn.     I  aw  it  xt  the  dooc.     1: 

"Speak!"  I  cried,  buisdng  opoi  iIk  door  after  tiie  figure 
"Who  are  you  ?    Voo  dull  pay  dearly  for  riiis  inqxstctrc  V 

There  was  nooi>ein  tbechafflber :  Noliring  being  bat  myself! 
Kari  Plaaffer  laj-  back  upon  the  bed,  and — dead ! 
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'E  had  returned  from  a  "Seance,"  and  were  discussing  that 
,  i  which  every  one  discusses  without  being  anything  the  wiser — 
"^^     the  future  of  the  soul. 

"  Come,"  I  cried  at  last,  "  our  thinly-clad  intellects  will  take 
cold  if  we  venture  so  far  up  the  mountain.  Let  us  hasten  to  take 
refuge  at  the  fireside  of  the  great  Don't  Know." 

"  Ay,'*  said  Hylton  the  surgeon,  **  it  is  best.  The  secrets  of  the 
grave  are  in  safe  keeping.  Who  has  held  parley  with  one  risen  from 
the  dead  ?  " 

*'  You  are  sure  then  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  not  revisit 
us  ?  "  asked  the  sad  voice  of  Pontifex  from  out  the  gloom. 

*' Ay,  as  sure  as  of  anything  in  this  unstable  world.  But  you  are 
no  convert  to  the  *  spiritualistic '  doctrine.  You  are  no  believer  in 
the  ghost  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  small  clothes." 

"  I  speak  of  spirits  clad  in  flesh — ghosts  who  live  and  move 
amongst  us — ghosts  who,  tenants  of  bodies  like  our  own,  mingle  in 
the  practical  life  of  a  methodical  age,  fulfilling  a  destiny,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  some  of  us,  all  unwittingly,  may  be 
involved." 

"What  do  you  mean,  man?"  asked  Hylton,  frowning  down  an 
involuntary  stare  of  alarm. 

"  Did  you  never  meet  one  of  these  embodied  ghosts  ? "  said 
Pontifex.  "  Have  you  never,  when  dining  in  a  public  room,  or 
walking  in  a  crowd,  been  conscious  of  the  presence  of  something 
evil  ?  Have  you  not  known  men  whose  voice,  silence,  attitude,  gait 
feature,  gave  token  of  crime  undetected  ?  These  are  the  ghosts  of 
our  modern  day.  They  are  with  us,  but  not  of  us.  We  turn  to  look 
after  them,  and  yet  avoid  them,  or,  meeting  them,  shrink  from  con- 
tact, shuddering  we  know  not  why." 

"Pontifex,"  I  cried,  urged  to  utterance  by  the  tones  of  the 
speaker,  "we  have  all  known  that  you  have  a  story.  Tell  it  to 
us  to-night." 

The  young  man  fixed  his  hollow  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and 
laughed  low. 

"  I  have  a  story,  and  I  w  ill  tell  it  to  you,  if  you  like,  for  the 
occasion  is  a  fitting  one.     Listen. 

"  Most  men,  however  roughly  the  world  has  used  them,  can  recall 
a  period  in  their  lives  when  they  were  absolutely  happy,  when  each 
night  closed  with  the  recollection  of  new  pleasures  tasted,  when  the 
progress  of  each  day  was  cheered  by  the  experience  of  unlooked-for 
novelties,  and  when  the   awakening  to  another  dawn  was  a  pure 
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physical  delight^  unmarred  by  those  cankering  anxieties  for  the 
fortune  of  the  hour  which  are  the  burden  of  the  poor,  the  ambitious, 
and  the  intriguing.  To  most  men  also,  this  golden  time  comes  when 
the  cares  of  a  mother,  or  the  coquettish  attention  of  sisters,  aid  to 
shield  the  young  and  eager  soul  from  the  blighting  influences  of 
worldly  debaucheries.  Thrice  fortunate  is  he  among  us  who  can 
look  back  on  a  youth  spent  in  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the 
country,  or  who  possesses  a  mind  moulded  in  its  adolescence  by  the 
cool  fingers  of  well-mannered  and  pious  women. 

*^  My  first  initiation  into  the  business  of  living  took  place  under 
•different  auspices.  The  only  son  of  a  rich  widower,  who  lived  but 
for  the  grati^cation  of  a  literary  and  political  ambition,  I  was  thrown, 
when  still  a  boy,  into  the  society  of  men  thrice  my  age,  and  was 
tolerated  as  a  clever  impertinent  in  all  those  witty  and  wicked  circles 
in  which  virtuous  women  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  My 
iather  lived  indifferently  in  Paris  or  London,  and,  patronised  by  the 
dandies,  artists,  and  scribblers  who  form,  in  both  cities,  the  male  world 
of  ^shionable  idleness,  I  was  suffered  at  sixteen  to  ape  the  vices  of 
sixty.  Indeed,  so  long  as  I  was  reported  to  be  moving  only  in  that 
set  to  which  my  father  chose  to  ally  himself,  he  never  cared  to 
inquire  how  I  spent  the  extravagant  allowance  which  his  indifference 
rather  than  his  generosity  permitted  me  to  waste.  You  can 
guess  the  result  of  such  a  training.  The  admirer  of  men  whose 
success^  in  love  and  play  were  the  theme  of  common  talk  for  six 
months ;  the  worshipper  of  artists  whose  genius  was  to  revolutionise 
Europe— only  they  died  of  late  hours  and  tobacco ;  the  pet  of 
women  whose  daring  beauty  made  their  names  famous — for  three 
years ;  I  discovered,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  that  the  pleasurable 
path  I  had  trodden  so  gaily  led  to  a  hospital  or  a  debtor's  prison, 
that  love  meant  money,  friendship  an  endorsement  on  a  bill,  and 
that  the  rigid  exercise  of  a  profound  and  calculating  selfishness 
alone  rendered  tolerable  a  life  at  once  so  deceitful  and  barren.  In 
this  view  of  the  world  I  was  supported  by  those  middle-aged 
Mephistopheles  (survivors  of  the  storms  which  had  wrecked  so  many 
argosies),  those  cynical,  well-bred  worshippers  of  self,  who  realise  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  notion  of  the  devil  which  was  invented 
by  the  early  Christians.  With  these  good  gentlemen  I  lived; 
emulating  their  cynicism,  rivalling  their  sarcasms,  and  neutralising  the 
superiority  which  their  existence  gave  them,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
potentiality  for  present  enjoyment  which  is  the  ]jrivilege  of  youth. 

"  In  this  society  I  was  progressing  rapidly  to  destruction,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  rudely  saved  me.  My  father  died  suddenly 
in  London,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  left — nothing. 
His  expenditure  had  been  large,  but,  as  he  left  no  debts,  his 
income  must  have  been  proportioned  to  his  expenses.  The  source  of 
this  income,  however,  was  impossible  to  discover.  An  examination  of 
his  banker's  book  showed  only  that  large  sums  (always  in  notes  or 
gold)  had  been  lodged  and  drawn  upon,  but  no  record  of  speculations 
or  of  investments  could  be  found  among  his  papers.  My  relatives 
stared,  shook  their  heads,  and  insulted  me  with  their  pity.     The  sale 
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of  (iimiture,  books,  plate,  and  horses  brought  enough  to   pay  lh( 
necessarj-  expenses  of  the  funeral,  and  leave  me  heir  to  some  j£8t 
My  friends  of  the  smoking-room  and  the  supper-table  philosophised 
Monday,  cashed  my  I.O.U.'s  on  Tuesday,  were  satirical  on  AVednesday, 
and  'cut '  me  on  Thursday.    My  relatives  said  that  'something  must  b  " 
done,' and  invited  me  to  slay  at  their  houses  until  that  vague  subsiai 
tiality  should  be  realised.    One  suggested  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Offic 
another  a  slool  in  a  banking  house  ;  while  a  third  generously  ofTei 
to  use  his  interest  at  headquaners  to  procure  for  nie  a  commission 
in  a  marching  regiment.     Their  offers  were  generously  made,  but, 
t/ien,  stunned  by  the  rude  shock  of  sudden  poverty,  and  with  a  mind 
detmuched  by  a  life  of  extravagance  and  selfishness,  I  was  incapabi 
of  manly  action     To  all  proposals  I  replied  witli  sullen  disdain' 
and,  desirous  only  of  avoiding  those  who  had  known 
prosperity.  I  vowed  my  resolution  of  claiming  my  inheritance  ai 
vanishing  to  America. 

"  A  young  man  with  money  and  a  taste  for  bric-a-lu 
gathers  about  him  a  strange  collection  of  curiosities,  and  at  the 
of  my  possessions  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  largely  1  had 
preyed  upon  by  the  Jews,  iirinl-sellers,  picture-dealers,  and  vendi 
of  spurious  antiques.  The  '  valuable  paintings,' the  curious' 
the  inlaid  and  bejewelled  'arms,'  and  the  rare  'impressions 
prints  were  purchased  by  the  '  trade '  for  a  third  of  the  price  which 
had  paid  for  them,  doubtless  to  be  resold  to  another  man  of  taste. 
artless  and  extravagant  as  myself.  Of  the  numberless  articles 
had  littered  my  bachelor-house.  I  retained  but  three  or  four  of 
most  portable,  which  might  serve  as  remembrances  of  a  luxury 
never  hope  again  to  enjoy.  Among  these  was  a  copper-plal 
engraving,  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  that  art, 
print  bore  the  noted  name  of  Tommaseo  Finiguerra,  and  was  dat< 
1469.  It  was  apparently  a  copy  of  a  'half-length'  portrait  of  s 
woman,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  that  age,  and  holding  in  her  hand  x 
spray  of  rue.  The  name  of  this  grande  dame  was  not  given — indeed, 
as  I  need  hardly  say,  the  absence  of  aught  but  the  engraver'i 
signature  constituted  the  chief  value  of  the  print. 

"  I  felt  constrained  to  preserve  this  purchase,  for  many  rcasoi 
Not  only  had  I,  one  idle  day,  '  discovered '  it,  as  I  imagined,  on 
back  shelves  of  a  print-shop,  and  regarded  it  as  the  prize  ol 
artistic  taste ;  not  only  had  it  occupied  the  place  of  honour  over  mr 
mantelshelf,  and  been  a  silent  witness  of  many  scenes  which  ytx 
lingered  fondly  in  my  memory  ;  not  only  had  I  seemed  to  hold  com- 
munion with  it  when,  on  some  lonely  evening.  I  was  left  to  refit 
U[)on  the  barrenness  of  my  existence,  but  the  face  possessed  a  cl 
of  expression  which,  acknowledged  by  all.  had  become  for 
positive   fascination.     The   original   must   have   been    a   woman 
strange  thoughts,  and  {I  fancied)  of  a  strange  histor)-.     The  fast 
the  head  was  defiant,  the  compressed  lips  wore  a  shallowy  smile 
disdain,  and  the  eyes — large,  full,  and  shaded  by  heaty  lashi 
seemed  to  look  through  you,  and  away  from  you,  with  a  glance 
was  at  once  proud  and  timid,  as  though  the}' contemplated  anddai 
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some  vague  terror,  of  whose  superior  power  they  were  conscious. 
We  have  all,  I  presume,  seen  portraits  which,  by  accident  or  design, 
bear  upon  them  a  startling  expression  rarely  seen  u)X)n  the  face  of 
the  original,  but  which  is  felt  to  be  a  more  truthful  interpreter  of 
character  than  is  the  enforced  composure  which  self-control  has 
rendered  habitual  So  with  the  portrait  of  which  I  speak.  The 
unknown  woman — or  girl,  for  she  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than 
three-and-twenty — revved,  in  the  wonderful  glance  with  which  she 
bad  so  long  looked  down  upon  me,  a  story  of  pride,  of  love,  of  shame, 
perhaps  of  sin.  One  could  imagine  that  in  another  instant  the 
horror  would  fade  from  those  lovely  eyes,  the  smile  return  to  that 
disdainful  lip,  and  the  delicate  bosom,  which  now  swelled  with  that 
terror  which  catches  the  breath  and  quickens  the  pulse,  would  sink 
into  its  wonted  peacefulness,  to  rise  and  fall  with  accustomed 
equanimity  beneath  its  concealing  laces.  But  that  instant  never  came. 
The  work  of  the  artist  was  unchangeable  ;  the  soul  which  looked  out 
of  the  windows  of  that  lovely  body  still  shuddered  with  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  horror  which  it  had  expected  four  hundred  years  ago. 

"  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  name  and  history  of  this  strange 
portrait  The  artists  or  men  of  taste  to  whom  I  had  applied  had 
neither  seen  another  copy  of  the  print,  nor  heard  of  the  original 
painting.  It  seemed  that  the  fascinating  face  had  belonged  to  some 
nameless  one,  who  had  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the  knowledge 
of  whatever  mystery  had  burdened  her  life  on  earth.  At  last, 
hopeless  of  discovering  the  truth,  I  amused  myself  by  speculating  on 
what  might,  perchance,  have  been  the  history  of  this  unknown 
beauty.  I  compared  her  features  with  the  descriptions  left  to  us  of 
women  famous  for  their  sorrows.  I  invented  a  thousand  wild  tales 
which  might  account  for  the  look  of  doom  uix>n  her  fair  face,  and  at 
last  my  excited  imagination  half  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
mysterious  print  was  a  forged  antique,  and  represented,  in  truth,  some 
living  woman  to  whom  I  had  often  spoken,  and  with  whom  my 
fortunes  were  indissolubly  connected. 

**  A  widceder  lie  was  never  uttered  than  that  favourite  statement 
of  colonial  ix)liticians — more  ignorant  or  more  impudent  than  others 
of  their  class — that  in  Australia  no  man  need  starve  who  is  willing  to 
work.  I  have  been  willing  to  work,  and  I  have  absolutely  starved 
for  days  together.  The  humiliation  through  which  I  passed  must,  I 
fancy,  be  familiar  to  many.  During  the  first  six  months  of  my  arrival 
I  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Melbourne  Club,  the  guest  of 
those  officials  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduction,  the 
welcomed  of  South  Yarra  tca-i)arties,  and  the  butt  of  the  local 
Funch^  on  account  of  the  modish  cut  of  my  pantaloons.  1  met  men 
who  *knew  my  people,'  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  mention  of 
a  titled  friend  secured  for  mc  considerable  attention  among  the 
leaders  of  such  second-hand  fashion  as  is  l)oasted  by  the  colony.  In 
this  genial  atmosphere  I  recovered  my  independence.  Indeed,  had 
my  social  derelictions  been  worse  than  those  incurred  by  poverty,  I 
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was  assured  that  society  would  find  it  in  its  colonial  heart  to  forgiv]^ 
them  all.     I  was  Hugh  Pontifex,  who  had  supped  with  the  Marq«3^ 
of  Carabas,  and  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Lord  Cra^ 
Had  Judas  Iscariot  arrived  armed  with  such  credentials,  South  Y^*^ 
would  have  auburnised  his  red  hair  and  had  him  to  dimier.    To    ^\ 
surprise,   instead  of  being  cast  among  new  faces,  and  compel J^^ 
to  win  for  myself  an  independent  reputation,  I  found  that  I  ^^Vr, 
among  old  friends,  whom  I  had  long  thought  dead  or  in  gaoL 
walk  down  Collins  Street  was  like  pulling  up  the  Styx.     On  eil 
side  I  saw  men  who  had  vanished  from  the  Upper  World  sooner  tl 
I.    Tomkins  was  there  to  explain  that  queer  story  of  the  concealp^ 
ace.     Jenkins  talked  to  me  for  an  hour  concerning  the  Derby,  whii 
ruined  him.     Hopkins  had  another  wife  in  addition  to  the  one  who. 
he  left  at  Florence ;  while  Wilkins  assured  me,  on  his  honour,  thL 
he  had  married  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  eloped,  and  introducei^ 
me  to  her  during  a  dinner  party  at  a  trading  magnate*s.     The  gam^ 
was  made  in  the  same  old  fashion,  only  the  stakes  were  not  so  high*- 
The  porcelain  was  of  the  same  pattern,  only  a  little  cracked. 

**  For  six  months  life  was  vastly  pleasant  Then  my  term  of  honorary 
membership  finally  expired,  and  I  left  the  Club  to  live  at  Scott's. 
By-and-by  my  money  ran  short.  I  drew  a  bill  on  England,  and  the 
letter  which  informed  me  of  its  payment  contained  a  stem  command 
to  draw  no  more.  I  went  on  a  visit  to  the  '  station '  of  an  acquain- 
tance, and,  on  returning  to  town,  found  that  my  hotel  bill  was 
presented  weekly.  I  retired  into  cheaper  lodgings,  and  became 
affiliated  with  a  less  aristocratic  club.  Forced  to  associate  with  men 
of  another  set,  I  felt  that  my  first  friends  remembered  to  forget  me. 
My  lampooned  trousers  began  to  wear  out,  and  I  wondered  how  I 
could  have  been  once  so  reckless  in  the  purchase  of  boots.  I  applied 
to  Wilkins  for  a  loan,  then  to  Tompkins  and  Hopkins.  I  found  that 
I  could  not  repay  them,  and  so  avoided  those  streets  where  they  were 
to  be  met.  I  discarded  gloves,  and  smoked  a  short  pipe  publicly 
at  noon-day.  I  removed  to  a  public-house,  and  talking  with  my 
creditor- landlord  at  night,  not  unfrequently  drank  much  brandy.  I 
discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  be  drunk  before  dinner.  I  applied 
for  a  clerkship,  a  messengership,  a  *  billet '  in  the  Civil  Service ;  I 
went  on  the  stage  as  a  *  Super,'  I  went  up  the  countr)'  as  a  school- 
master,  I  scribbled  for  the  newspapers,  I  wrote  verses  for  the  *Full  and 
Plenty '  eating-house.  I  starved  in  '  genteel '  poverty  until  fortune 
luckily  put  me  in  the  way  of  prosperity  by  suggesting  coach-driving 
and  billiard-marking.  Thanks  to  an  education  at  a  public  school,  a 
licensed  youth,  a  taste  for  pleasure,  and  the  society  of  the  *best 
men  about  London,'  I  found  myself,  at  three-and-twenty,  master  of 
two  professions,  driving  and  billiard-playing.  You  will  understand 
now  that  my  digression  concerning  pictures  was  necessar)*  to  convince 
you  that  all  this  time  I  never  sold  the  mysterious  print. 

"  One  Sunday  evening,  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
windy  winter  had  not  yet  begun  to  melt  into  sudden  and  dusty 
spring,  I  was  walking  up  Bourke  Street.  All  you  folks  who  have 
made  a  study  of  Melbourne  city  know  what  a  curious  ap[)earance 
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the  lown  presents  on  a  Sunday  evening.  The  deserted  road,  barren 
of  atl  vehicles  save  a  passing  cab,  serves  as  a  promenade  for 
hundreds  of  servant-maids,  shop  boys,  and  idlers,  while  the  pavement 
is  crowded  with  young  men  and  women  of  the  lower  middle  class, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  'going  to  church,'  or  of  'smoking  a  cigar.' 
contrive  to  indulge  their  mutual  propensities  for  social  enjoyment. 
Those  sewing-girls  who,  at  six  o'clock  in  ihe  evening,  are  to  be 
nightly  seen  debouching  from  Flinders  Lane  or  Collins  Street. 
fr«iuent  these  Sunday  evening  promenades,  and,  in  all  the  pride  of 
clean  petticoats  and  kid  gloves,  form  fitting  companions  for  the 
holidayniaking  barbers  orsofl-goods  clerks,  who,  daring  rakes,  seek  a 
weekly  intrigue  in  the  '  Peacock  '  on  the  unsavoury  strength  of  a 
'Sunday'  cigar.  Examining  these  groups  as  I  walked,  I  found 
m)-self  abreast  of  Nissen's  Cale,  imiJeding  the  egress  of  a  lady.  I 
turned  with  an  apologj',  but  the  words  melted  on  my  lips  when, 
beneath  the  black  bonnet  of  the  stranger,  /  fiiund  the  counterpart  of 
my  iinkni'wn  print. 

"  h'oT  an  instant  surprise  rendered  mu  incapable  of  action,  and 

then,   with    a    beating    heart    and   bewildered   brain,  I  followed  the 

fleeting  figure.      She  went  down   Bourke  Street,  and  turned  to  the 

left  into  Swanston  Street.     ^\hen  she  reached  the  corner  where  the 

Town  Hall  now  stands,  a  man  suddenly  crossed  the  moonlit  street 

and  joined  her,      This  man  was  wrap|>ed  in  one  of  those  Inverness 

doaks  which  the  slowly  travelling  fashion  of  the  day  had  then  made 

im|>erative  lo  the  well-being  of  the  Melbourne  dandies.      A  slouch 

hat  of  the  operatic  brigand  type  shaded  his  face,  but,  in  the  brief 

glance  ihai  I  caught  of  him,  I  fancied  that  I  recognised  those  heavy 

brows,  that  blunt  nose,  and  that  thin  and  treacherous  mouth.     1'he 

two  met,  evidently  by  appointment,  and  went  onward  together.      It 

s  useless  to  follow.     I  turned  and  went  home. 

"  I  passed  the  ne\t  day  in  a  condition  of  mind  which  it  is 

impossible  to  de-scribe.      So  strange  a  coincidence  as  this  had  surely 

never  happened  to  man  before.     A  woman  has  her  portrait  engraved 

in  the  year  1469;  I  purchase  the  engraving,  try  in  vain  to  discover  the 

original,  and  meet  her  face  to  face  in  the  prosaic  Melbourne  of  1863. 

I  longed  for  night  to  come,  that  1  might  wander  through  the  streets 

in  search  of  her.     I  felt  a  terrible  yearning  tug  at  my  heartstrings. 

I  burned  to  meet  her  wild,  sad  eyes  again.     I  shuddered  when  1 

thought  thai,  in  my  wildest  dreams,  I  had  never  Gunk  that  pictured 

htx  so  deep  beneath  the  social  waters  as  this  incarnation  of  it  seemed 

to  have  been  plunged.     For  two  nights  I  roamed  Ihe  streets  in  vain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  paragraph  in  the  /fera/d  cx\)\amed 

B       why  my  search  had  been  fruitless.     The  body  of  a  woman  had  been 

H      'found  in  the  Varra.'  Society—especially  unmarried  society — has,  as 

H      a  matter  of  course,  its  average  of  female  suicides,  and,  as  a  rule, 

H     reipectable  folks  don't  hear  much  about  them.     The  case  of  this 

H      unfortunate  girl,  however,  was  different.     She  was  presumed  to  have 

H      been  murdered,  and  the  police  made  investigations.     The  case  is 

H      sufficiently  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Melbourne  crime  to  evcuse  a 

H      repetition  of  details.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  against  the  many  jjersons 
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who  were  presumed  to  be  inculpated  in  the  destruction  of  the  poo* 
girl,  no  proof  was  forthcoming.  The  jouriials  aired  Edgar  Poe  and 
the  '  Mysteries  of  Marie  Roget '  for  a  day  or  so,  but  no  one  was  » 
for  trial,  and  an  open  verdict  left  the  detectives  at  liberty  to  exert 
their  ingenuity  without  prejudice.  There  was  some  rumour  of  ■ 
foreigner  being  implicated  in  the  deed,  but  as  the  friends  of  the  p 
outcast  knew  no  such  person,  and  as  my  evidence  as  lo  seeing  a  r 
of  such  appearance  join  the  deceased  was,  in  reality,  of  little  valw 
(for  1  was  compelled  to  admit  that  I  had  never  seen  t' 
before  in  my  hfe,  and  that  my  glimpse  of  her  companion  was  but 
momentary),  the  supposition  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  '  case* 
dismissed  from  the  memory  of  the  public, 

"  It  did  not  fade  so  easily  from  my  mind.  To  speak  the  tiutl% 
indeed,  I  was  haunted  by  the  hideous  thing  which  I  had  been  seni 
to  '  view '  upon  the  coarse  table  of  that  wretched  deadhouse  which  thea 
disgraced  our  city.  The  obscure  and  cruel  fate  of  the  unhappy  w 
whose  portrait  had  so  long  looked  down  U!>on  me,  filled  me  not  only 
withhorror  but  with  apprehension.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  myself  wax 
implicated  in  her  fate,and  bound  to  avenge  her  murder.  The  fan  ofttq 
having  speculated  so  long  upon  her  fortunes,  and  then  having  found  ha 
but  to  lose  her  without  a  word  having  passed  between  us,  ajtppeared  U 
give  me  the  right  to  seek  lo  know  more  of  her.  The  proud  queen  ol 
many  a  fantastic  dream  revel  ;  the  said  chatelaine  of  many  an  aiit 
built  castle ;  had  this  portrait  leapt  to  hfe  beneath  my  glances,  U 
bounded  to  earth  the  nymph  from  beneath  the  chisel  of  Pygmalion  f. 
Had  the  lost  one,  who  passed  me  like  a  ghost  in  the  gloaming,  ci 
out  of  the  grave  in  which  they  had  placed  her  four  hundred  y 
ago?  What  meant  this  resurrection  of  buried  beauty?  XVbat  wjti 
the  mysterious  portent  of  this  living  presentment  of  a  dead  and  A 
gotten  sin?  I  saw  the  poor  creature  buried.  I  wept— no  tinmoii 
tears,  I  trust — over  her  nameless  grave.  And  then  I  learned  h(X 
history.  'Twas  no  romance,  unless  the  old  story  of  a  broken  h 
and  the  cold  comfort  of  the  sloney- hearted  streets  may  be  callet 
romantic.  She  was  presumed  to  have  been  well  born— she  had  beeB 
a  wife — her  husband  had  left  her — she  was  beautiful  and  |ioor— 
the  rest,  ask  Mother  Carey,  who  deals  in  chickens.  She  can  tell  yotf 
entertaining  histories  of  fifty  such. 

"At  the  inquest  I  met  Warrend — you  remember  old  Tom 
Hylton  ? — and  he  sought  me  out  and  took  me  home  with  him.  Vfl 
had  been  schoolfellows ;  but  although  my  taste  for  prints  aiM 
pictures  had  now  and  then  brought  me  into  his  company,  I  hat 
seen  but  little  of  him.  He  was — as  we  know  him  —  kindl^j^ 
lender,  and  generous.  He  offered  me  his  help.  He  was  ii 
practice,  and  could  afford  to  give  me  shelter  beneath  his  bachela 
roof.  He  wrote  for  the  papers;  knew  the  editors,  and  would  id 
and  procure  work  for  me.  That  meeting  laid  the  foundation  of  sucH 
mdependence  as  I  now  claim.  Shaken  in  health  by  my  recenl 
privations,  and  troubled  in  mind  by  the  horrible  and  inexplicaldl 
mystery  upon  which  I  seemed  to  have  stumbled,  I  was  for  som 
weeks  seriously  ill.     Warrend  saw  that  somuthing  preyed  upon  m 
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q)irits,  and  pressed  me  to  unbosom  myself.     I  told  him  the  story 
and  produced  the  print 


"  I  must  beg  your  grace  for  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  You 
may  r^ard  the  story  as  unworthy  of  credit,  or  sneer  at  it  as  the  result 
of  a  'coincidence.'    It  is  simply  true  for  all  that. 


"  Warrend  became  grave. 

"'I  have  a  copy  of  that  print,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  altogether 
without  the  pride  usual  in  a  collector.  '  I  think  a  unique  copy.  It 
IS  the  portrait  of  a  woman  round  whose  life  a  mystery  spun  itself 
See  here.* 

"  He  opened  the  portfolio,  and  took  out  the  engraving.  It  was 
an  exact  copy  of  mine,  but  was  a  proof  after  letters,  and  bore  in  the 
quaint  characters  of  the  time,  the  name,  Jehanne  La  Gaillarde, 

"  I  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  as  if  I  had  been  struck  in  the  face. 
The  name  of  the  poor  girl  whom  I  had  buried  was  Jenny  Gay. 

"  *  Warrend,'  said  I,  there  is  something  unholy  about  this.  I 
met,  a  week  ago,  the  living  original  of  that  portrait,  and  now  you,  a 
man  whose  name  re-echoes  that  of  the  Italian  artist  who  engraved  it, 
tell  me  that  you  know  the  mystery  of  her  life.  What  is  it,  then  ? 
for,  before  you  speak,  I  know  /figure  in  the  scene.' 

"  Warrend  or  Finiguerra,  took  from  the  book-shelf  a  little  book, 
published  by  Van  der  Berghen,  of  Brussels,  in  1775,  and  handed  it 
to  me.  It  was  called  La  Coeur  de  Jehanne  La  Gaillarde,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  letters.  In  the  advertisement  was  a 
brief  memoir  of  the  woman  whose  face  had  so  long  puzzled  me.  I 
glanced  at  it,  and  turned  sick  with  a  nameless  terror.  Jehanne  La 
Gaillarde  was  a  woman  whose  romantic  amours  had  electrified  the 
Paris  of  Louis  XL  She  was  murdered  by  being  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  *  All  attempts  to  discover  the  murderer  were  vain,  but  at 
length,  a  young  man  named  Hugues  Grandprete,  who,  though  he  had 
never  seen  the  celebrated  beauty,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  picture, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  murderer  was  none  other  than  the  Sieur 
De  la  Foret  (the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Jehanne),  who,  being  a 
man  of  ill-life,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Paris.  Grandprete 
<:ommunicated  his  suspicions  to  none  but  his  intimate  friends,  fol- 
lowed De  la  Foret  to  Padua,  and  killed  him.'  As  I  read  this  romance 
of  a  man  who  bore  a  name  which  reflected  my  own,  I  shuddered,  for 
a  sudden  thrill  of  recollection  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  drama 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  illumines  the  darkness  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
The  face  of  the  man  in  the  cloak  was  recalled  to  me  as  that  of  a 
•certain  gambling  lieutenant,  who  was  cashiered  by  a  court-martial,  so 
notorious  that  the  sun  of  India  and  the  snows  of  the  Crimea 
have  scarce  burned  out  or  covered  the  memory  of  his  regiment's 
nickname. 

"  As  Jehanne  La  Gaillarde  was  the  double  of  Jenny  Gay  :  as 
Hugues  Grandprete  lived  again  in  Hugh  Pontifex  :   as  the  Italian 
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artist  was  recalled  to  life  in   the  person  of  the  man   at  my  side,  si 
Bernhard  De  la  Foret  worked  once  more  his  wicked  will  on  earth  in  1 
the  jierson  of  the  cashiered  gambler,  Bernard  Forrester.     If  this  wis  ] 
a  '  coincidence,'  it  was  terribly  complete." 

"  But 'twas  a  mere  coincidence  after  all,"  said  Hy  I  ton,  gently. 
You  do  not  think  men's  souls  return  to  earth  and  enact  again  the 
crimes  which  stained  them?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  there  are  in  decimal  arithmetic  repeated 
'  coincidences '  called  repttendi.  Continue  the  generation  of  number* 
ihrough  all  time,  and  you  have  these  repetends  for  ever  recurring. 
Can  you  explain  this  mystery  of  numbers?  No.  Neither  can  I 
explain  the  mystery  of  my  life.     Good-night,     1  have  wearied  you."    _ 

"  Stay,"  cried  I  rashly ;  "  the  parallel  is  not  yet  complete,     VosJ 
have  not  yet  met  Forrester  ?  "  •■ 

"  No,"  cried  Ponlifex,  his  large  eyes  blazing  with  no  healthjr^ 
fire  ;  "  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  not  meet  him.  I  li^e  here  id 
Melbourne  at  the  seat  of  his  crime  because  it  seems  the  least  likely 
place  to  again  behold  him.  If.  by  accident,  in  the  streets  I  calch 
sight  of  one  who  resembles  him,  I  hurry  away.  But  I  shall  meet  him 
one  day,  and  then  my  doom  will  be  upon  me,  and  I  shall  kill  him  ai 
I  killed  him  in  Padua  400  yeara  ago ! " 


A  HASCHICH  TRANCE— (Real  Experience). 


^9KH£  fbllowiB^  story,   if  it   has   no   literar}*   merit,    is,    at  least, 
91     remarkable  as  a  literar)*  curiosity. 

*^^         Some  time  back,  having  read  and  heard  of  the  effects  pro< 
duced  by  opium,  I  was  tempted  to  tr}*  an  experiment  upon  myself. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  though  we  have  accounts  of  the  dreams 
and  sensations  of  opium  and  haschich  eaters,  written  after  their 
fuovery^  no  man  had  ever  willingly  given  to  the  world  a  poem  or 
itory  composed  while  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic.  That  there  are 
many  such  existing  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  any 
one  with  certainty.  I  think  that  a  stor)%  written  under  the  influence 
tA  haschich^  mSiS  be  interesting  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 
External  objects  and  recent  marked  events  obtrude  themselves  with 
curious  persistence  into  the  dreamer's  vision ;  and  it  is  strange  to 
trace  their  incoherent  occurrence.  The  drug  seems  to  unlock  the 
doors  of  thought,  and  our  ideas,  instead  of  being  induced  one  by  the 
Other,  as  is  the  case  in  normal  ratiocination,  appear  to  flow  out  in  a 
confused  and  mingled  stream. 

Of  all  narcotics,  cantiahis  indica,  or  Indian  hemp,  is  the  most 
powerful.  Its  use  is  comparatively  unknown  in  England,  but  in 
Algeria,  Persia,  and  Asia  generally,  it  is  an  established  luxury.  It  is 
best  known  in  the  shape  of  haschich^  which  is  a  greenish  perfumed 
paste,  made  out  of  the  pounded  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  is  either 
eaten,  or  taken  in  the  form  of  pills.  It  is  taken  by  the  poorer 
natives  as  gunjah  (the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are  sold  in  the 
bazaars  in  bundles  containing  about  twenty-four  each) ;  it  is  known 
also  as  sujee^  majoon^  and  kfiff  the  latter  being  smoked  in  the  shape 
of  a  coarse  powder.  The  effects  of  the  drug  are  somewhat  different 
to  those  produced  by  opium.  Of  the  visions  superinduced  by  the 
use  of  the  latter  drug,  De  Quincey,  in  his  English  Opium  Eater^ 
has  given  a  full  account,  any  particular  reference  to  which  is  needless. 
Under  the  influence  of  doses  of  laudanum  he  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinar}*  dreams,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  huge  temples,  and 
amphitheatres  crowded  with  figures  which  were  for  ever  shifting  and 
changing.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  opium-visions  motion  pla>s  a 
prominent  part.  The  phantoms  are  seldom  still,  and  the  brain  is 
turned  into  a  vast  kaleidoscope  of  mixing  horrors  and  beauties. 
The  sense  of  height,  depth,  and  weight  is  also  affected,  and  the 
dreamer  imagines  himself  to  be  at  one  moment  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of 
some  immeasurable  tower,  at  another,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fathomless  abyss,  or  oppressed  by  masses  of  matter  of  incalculable 
weight.    His  reasoning  powers  are  in  abeyance,  while  the  imagination 
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is  indefinitely  excited.  With  cannabii  ttidUa  or  hasckkh,  the 
are  different.  As  with  opium,  an  overdose  wil!  paralyze  the  inMor  J 
nerves,  and  induce  temporary  paralysis  of  the  body,  but  the  reawninjl 
faculties  are  in  full  play.  The  eye  dilates  and  shines  like  that  o(iW 
serpent,  the  power  of  articulation  remains,  and  the  patient  is  capaUe  I 
of  working  out  the  most  subtle  chains  of  reasoning.  I 

M.  Moreau,  a  French  physician,  has  left  us  some  record  ofluii 
experiences  under  the  influence  of  haschuh.  He  says  that  thcfiwl 
operation  of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  drug  is  to  give  esiraordinsiy  1 
enei^  to  the  mind,  inducing,  at  the  same  lime,  a  mental  ease  inda 
quietude.  After  some  time,  however,  the  imaginative  facuttiesucfl 
called  into  play,  and  the  /lasc/iicA-taiex  can  call  up  the  most  delightlull 
visions  lit  will.  He  has,  for  the  time  being,  the  "  divine  aftlaiuii  l 
and  can  imagine  and  reason  upon  matters  of  which,  in  his  natoi^l 
state,  he  would  be  unable  to  treat.  Abuse  of  the  luxury  is,  of  coun^l 
followed  l)y  the  sanie  effects  as  those  induced  by  opium.  The  rea 
wanders ;  the  imagination  becomes  disordered ;  horrible  phantK 
present  themselves :  and  the  wretch  who  perseveres  in  his  dea 
pleasure  becomes  a  living  corpse.  I  have  been  recently  informed  b}8 
friend,  who  was  for  some  time  with  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  Ihi 
a.  chef  d'escadrnn  of  Spahis,  named  Cleorges  de  Noirace,  who  i 
ijuartered  at  Setif,  in  Algeria,  and  who  was  frequently  obhged  to  h(j. 
councils  with  the  Cadis  and  Khalifas,  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
M('/'{the  leaves  of  the  cflHsato  indica)  during  the  interview,  stating 
that  it  was  only  by  reason  ot  the  increased  intellectual  power, 
which  its  use  afforded  him,  that  he  was  able  lo  combat  suocess-_ 
fully  the  subtle  plots  of  the  Arabs.  I  give  this  anecdote  for  what  | 
is  worth. 

Anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  this  wonderful  drug,  1  applied  % 

my  friend.  Dr.  ,  of  Collins  Street,  who,  I  knew  ] 

small  quantity,  to  give  me  some,  slating  the  purpose  for  which  ] 
required  it.     At  first  he  refused,  and  it  was   not  until    I  ; 
permit  him  to  prescribe  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  and  to  be  pn 
during  its  operation,  that  he  consented. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  he  came  to  my  house,  at  about  S 
o'clock  in  the  evenmg.  Having  partaken  of  a  very  light  din 
determined  to  submit  myself  to  the  experiment.  It  was  agreei 
as  soon  as  I  fuund  myself  under  the  complete  influence  of  the  naicot 
1  should  endeavour  to  dictate  some  story,  or  comjMwe  some  jx 

which  Dr. would  take  down.     1  requested  bim  also  to  d 

notes  of  my  appearance  and  actions  at  various  times. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  a  short  description  of  the  i 
which  the  experiment  took  place  may  be  interesting.  I  have  8p( 
of  the  effect  that  external  objects  have  ui>on  the  faculties  o' 
dreamer,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  many  of  the  incidents  it 
in  the  narrative  which  follows,  were  unconsciously  suggested  b 
pictures,  books,  and  ornaments  in  the  chamber.  I  ha^e  also  a 
foot-notes  to  the  story,  as  it  was  originally  written  down  by  L)r.  - 
with   the  intention   of  explaining,  wherever  I   could,  how  the   i 


i   =.«.T^:.i-i-:-s  "Ti.s.f.::!- 


The  room  is  ociiimi,  ttt:  "tt  ▼-niiir«¥-r  T-rnnmr  ::ti;  sc-i-^     -_:ie 

door  Is  opposite  :-  zhe  ▼•^lll:^^r.       A  fri*:iai:^  ▼•c:  na-rncsirtz-f  :'rii 

looking-gLLsa  L?  ir  ice  t!id  :t  r:»:    :n::rn.:t;r.  inii  x   tin.n-.uirii  jl  -r.K 

other.    CH^r  ±e  'onitiai-raiSr  s  i  Tirt;=';cnr  tn^n-T-nii  .r  x.t  Ia.^:.T 

flaoolc,  the  Cice  >»!r::r  :r  i  imnii*;  xmi  sni-iinjr*^  :iT:-ikr  z\:z':rt.     A 

large engraTirtz  cc  Mirrin  -  "  ruuit  .r   ran::."  m-ri-.m*?  "rtrt  -lair:  :f" 

honour  OT€r  ±e   to: it -'jssc.   x::ii   :r    tsi:-:    siiit    :~:  rw.    ^:£Tr--:;«w 

after  Holbei::.  'iesirrc^-t  :f  ztti  -srciiTi-r   ;r  Ipt^:!-:  irnniTii  i  7ic."T'    "^ 

revellers,  and  Dearii  r:i":r:\£  i  :el  ::  i  it::-:::  r.-v-'-       Ir  rrm  saii-  :c 

the  fireplace  b  1  "•rcr:;  ri.:ii=  naiit-i  vc:  :i:i:»c5  i.Ttf  :a::i:r?w  cai  .c 

the  wall  aboTe  ::  rx-:;!*  i  :rr:ini.-irr:i.«r:i.:«:  :r   lOt  .r  Z.-ttt  y:>5C:-f 

woodland  piece?.      C*i  "rrri  txI,  iirrnir;;  zzn  ▼•:riii:*vf.  :?  LTi.rTrtr  •.'^ 

book-case.  w::k  r»i  A_-:-zir:i:c   ?i.-Ji.T   sotiisl  :cr:   i  :i«s:.  *  r.yztz.' 

the  other  ^  T:i»  E»g::f"r;r  7--. "      --:i:*^==  trrtrr:  -ir  :  ▼x::r-:-:i«.i:r  -.n.Tr-^. 

by CattennoIeL  cc  x  -.or^  :r  r.-»rr:r:  :»2L-ajrr:f  -o:t;£  :•!  rr^t  ssi  sc'.-rr. 

On  the  manilesbeif  a  z  J-^ti'jt  .  i:irc  5::-::i:»::t  :f  i  :7  i  sor.Tr  :t  :r-f 

Indian  Bacchcs.  i:::  br:ci2=.  izii  1 5.t3r-:»ir:s  TiLr;^?  :if:vr-ei  rr»:  ▼■irtii:  v>. 

A  table  in  the  ccntr*  :c  rri*  ni.rz,  -wLi   ::*^tr:ri  w::r    :i:i:*.n  i."rr;»r.i 

which  I  nooctc.  Z-f-  CifZ^:  H-rt'^z^rur:  x  li-is^..  _V  lit  ftK  .  £!,-../•■... 

tianslated  bf  Ha.-' —   Icr-i't  Z^f-t    '  serir*.  r-ir.  :»*r?  .if  it»e  '/u:r^tr' 

Amusant :    soce  Scatrcri    .•:r---T.'.-.   lti^  i.-    . ."  :::icr::.:e'i  fiTi.ir    .c 

A/ff/f.     Ltern:*  lie  dsj  I  tjii   ^eti^  5:»:nz  sicji   _r.tr-ir«  -w.irt  .t  x.- 

port),  and  had  ':>=«::  r»ail:ri£  itjat't   'J-.''-.v.>    r  :ri^  LTit-L-o.i.-c.      ">r 


subjects  :  be:  I  z::^:  c-tcSrss  ir-^t:,  :::  rrv  Tr,^rji  l:  /t::Lsr^  iSe  lii-x  .<: 
the  approachiz:£  eipcmsie:::  -rts  :c:-£=---j-r-"-.  tsi  I  v::*   r.'^r.sCLr.:  \ 
wondering  vhsi  sin  :<:  visj'Cr  vr-jujl  rtrs"^.:  f'-?^-.  :Si   tfz\'".>  .r  :"^r 
drug.     "VVrrh  ihi?  prt^ist  I  w; ;   ',:-v-  ji-  :-.c    -r:rf  liki-    :*a  l^- 
.  arc  :ht  5::>rv  I  i:  17: -_•:•> .-d.  w-.ib.'^:  :^"".rt*  .-:•::'"■;-: 


>  .  .  i.-     :  :     _  '  . 


17:.^  Dec,  7  :.n  — >.}  L-ifnc  r.iv  n^  w-«^e2  ::  >.">:;  -  r-.c:  .v 
the  fireplace,  sad  \^r.  d?wT.  •j:or.  .l  2  i:^^c  ^.iv.  :▼.  :v;;s.  ».^^nrI.:^..ric 
each  aboc:  three-nfihs  of  i  ^rr^r*  •,:'  .jk-.s:-:.^  .-•.J'':. j.  Ht  drart  sj^r.ii- 
warm  tea  5f:er  i2.k:r.g  :he:r..  ?.:">'.  ?.:  5c.  He  :>  r;:htT  r^tr^  wv.:>  .;rj»i 
excited.  For  a:  ieas:  :r.r«:-'ju£r.e'?  cf  nr.  !'?.'  I  .«b»5fncd  nv-*  vjji .^.t- 
effect.  He  ta'ked  ra.:ior-i'.!v.  l^c  :rv:-cr.:!v  :.>kfd  "it  .:'  I  vOsc*noi 
any  change  in  his  de:riean''.i>'.  r.'-.d  t\:  res>c-d  a  ^\:>r.  :V:  :r.c  d.^>;  :»» 
operate. 

8  p.m. — The-  pulse  had  i»ecn  r!-:rit:  &^r.r.c,  The  us:  .■:„ar.i':  .^:  .-.v. 
hour.  It  i>  now  a:  "c.  N .-  :r.r.. <:.:",£:  chi.r.ct  .Pi  ::•£•  :c:  f!*.:.  N,:\i 
extreme  restlessnei-.  A  -'-:*:::  c.-itic  ^»:  ::-c-  :''-:»•..  ^^:  ::h*  t*\f  > 
visible.  He  talked  on  vari  .•*.:«•  :nc:ffc'rf r:  sL■\icv:^.  1  ii'wv.ys  itjJiv»\  .•..:• 
inz  to  lead  his  mind  awa^  frx::  :ht  i:nr.*::na::vt  o:  cr\<v>.:.-^-. 

8.15 — Pulse  at  74.  He  ooicj'iained  '.'f  thirst,  and  dr\:H*ss  in  :Sc 
threat.  I  gave  him  some  coid  weak  W2  to  drink.  i»hK'::  .i'.-;»iv»rx\i  \* 
relie^'e  him.  He  exj>resstd  tmucIi  desire  i^>  re.id  these-  :'lo:e^.  bu:  1 
refused  him  pennission.     He  become^  sar^-astic   in  h.s  remark >  ;  .i!^'.. 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  "  vital  principle  "  being  started,  talked  w:^t, 
more  clearness  than  I  should  have  expected  from  a  layman.  Can  ^^^'^ 
be  the  effect  of  the  drug  ? 

8.35. — Pulse  at  76.     Skin  dry.     Pupil  of  eye  much  dilated 
shows  a  disposition  to  remain  silent  for  some  minutes  at  a  time, 
allows  his  head  to  fall  back  upon  the  cushions.    The  exj 
grows  interesting. 

8.45. — Pulse  at  74.  Skin  cooler.  The  patient  is  motionles^^ 
and,  save  by  convulsive  twitchings  of  his  hiernds,  seems  partiall^^ 
paralysed.  He  will,  however,  reply  to  questions,  and  seems  to  cat< 
the  idea  I  wish  to  convey  almost  before  I  have  completed 
sentence.     I  ask  him  if  he  is  ready  to  dictate,  he  says  '^  No." 

9.15 — The  drug  is  operating.  His  eyes  are  open,  fixed,  and 
brilliant.  He  smiles  occasionally.  His  hands  lie  by  his  side,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  prop  him  up  with  pillows.  Pulse  at  83.  I  asked  him 
iif  he  were  ready  to  dictate.  He  said,  with  some  apparent  difficulty 
of  articulation,  '^  I  am  thinking.     I  shall  be  back  directly." 

9.30. — He  will  not  be  aroused,  but  remains  with  his  eyes  fixed. 
Pulse  at  78,  or  thereabouts.  Skin  cool.  He  recognises  me,  but 
seemingly  not  without  an  effort* 

9.40. — He  is  in  a  stupor.  Eyes  large,  projecting,  and  unnaturally 
bright.  Pulse  72.  Skin  cool,  and  slightly  moist.  Will  not  reply  to 
questions.  Begin  to  fear  that  all  hopes  of  his  dictating  a  coherent  story 
are  gone. 

10.10. — He  is  moving.  I  have  spoken  to  him,  and  shook  him 
slightly.     He  said  with  difficulty,  "  Have  you  not  heard  ?"  t 

10.30. — He  has  recovered  from  the  stupor,  but  is  evidently  not  in 
his  normal  state.  His  eyes  are  still  bright,  and  he  seems  disinclined, 
or  unable,  to  move.  Pulse  at  70.  He  says  that  he  is  ready 
to  dictate,  i 

10.35. — ^^  speaks  slowly,  with  deliberation,  and  with  apparent 
difficulty,  but  he  never  hesitates  for  a  word,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
reciting  from  a  book  than  composing.  [Written  at  2.12;  I  have 
been  astonished  many  times  during  the  writing  of  what  follows,  at 


•  It  must  have  Ixrcn  about  this  time  that  I    l>egan  to  dream.      I  remember  saying,  **  I 

thinking."    I  was  trying  to  collect  my  ideas,   which  came  with  such  pleasumUe  and  stiaac* 

rapidity  as  to  make  me  laugh.  I  was  conscious  of  Dr. s  presence  and  knew  that  I  was  behaving 

Ktrangely.  A  glol>c  of  light  seemed  to  burst  in  my  brain,  and  the  most  curious  stripes  amd  hmnu 
of  light  seemed  to  float  in  the  air.     I  seemed  to  Aear  a\'ry  colour  on  the  pictures  amd  nmii,  mt  {f 

it  7ifrt  a  sound ;  and  the  noise  made  by  the  scratching  of  Dr. '$  pen  sounded  like  the  roftrinf 

of  a  cataract.  I  remt:ml)er  trying  to  lift  my  hand  .ind  finding  with ///<ur«rr  that  1  cook!  not,  or 
rather  that  I  did  not  wish  to,  exert  the  needful  will  to  do  so. 

t  I  remember  this.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  been  relating  an  accoont  of  a 
party  in  the  desert,  in  Africa,  who  were  looking  for  water,  but  cannot  ncaM  particulan.  1 
thought,  also,  that  I  had  lain  in  a  stupor  for  hours.  I  was  dreaming  all  this  time,  but  with  a  sort 
of  inner  consciousness  that  I  was  dreaming.  For  example,  if  I  thought  of  a  theatre,  fjimmd 
vtysel/in  one,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  was  only  a  delusion.  The  visions  seemed  to  be  ideas 
materialised.  Instead  of  calling  up  a  mental  picture  of  a  scene,  I  thought  I  couM  MC 
it  actually. 

X  I  remember  now  distinctly.  I  was  in  a  state  of  utter  bodily  paralysis'and  could  only  speak 
with  an  effort,  which,  however,  became  less  painful  as  I  proceeded.  1  commenced  to  dictate  a 
story.     The  ideas  came  without  any  effort,  and  I  imagined  that  I  was  explaining  a  scene  tliat  was 

actually  before  my  eyes.     I  had  only  to  withdraw  my  inforced  attention  from  Dr. and  1  wa» 

instantly  present  m  the  place  that  I  was  describing.  I  remember  that  my  voice  sounded  like  that  of 
another  person,  and  that  I  listened  to  my  own  story  with  interest,  as  if  I  did  not  know  what 
would  come  next.  I  seemed  to  be  two  persons  in  one.  My  ordinar>'  self  was  listening  to  some 
new-found  self,  of  which  I  had  been  hitherto  ignorant. 
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the  extraordinary  command  of  language,  and  the  fitness  of  expression, 
possessed  by  my  friend.  The  adjectives  and  metaphors  are  wonder- 
fblly  expressive,  and  he  seems  to  hit  upon  them  at  once,  though  he 
has  toki  me  that,  in  his  normal  state,  he  is  much  given  to  correction 
•and  emendation.  There  is  also  a  strange  consistency  in  the  narrative, 
and  a  sort  of  undercurrent  of  meaning  that  is  most  unusual  in 
Opium  dreams.] 

Here  follows  the  story,  written  down  exactly  as  I  dictated  it. 
I  hive  given  in  foot-notes  the  objects  that  I  have  imagined  suggested 
the  train  of  ideas  : — 


"  He  closed  the  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  bleak  night.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  howled  and  cursed  as 
it  swept  down  the  narrow  street  that  led  to  the  rooms  of  the  Student 
Martialis.  The  spirit  of  the  storm  had  arisen  from  his  lair  in  the  hills 
of  the  Getsberg  and  Kaiserstuhl,  and  was  flying  abroad  on  some 
nholy  errand.  The  cold  moon  was  up,  and  half  hidden  by  the 
rapidly  drifting  clouds,  she  cast  a  fitful  gleam  down  upon  the  gabled 
roofs  and  quaint  turrets  of  Heidelberg  town.* 

In  the  upper  air  the  clouds  were  drifting  fast  before  the  gale 
that  rushed  after  them  open-mouthed  :  but  below,  the  mist  and  murk 
hung  heavy  over  the  river,  and  clung,  like  a  funeral  sheet,  to  the 
skeleton-like  bridge  that  spanned  the  Neckar  with  its  black  arches. 

A  wild  night ! — a  night  when  unholy  things  are  abroad,  Student 
Martialis  ! — a  night  for  Walpurgis  revelry  and  Witch  meetings  ! — a 
fearsome  night !  Dull  noises  came,  mixed  with  the  shrill  blasts  that 
shrieked  and  groaned  through  the  ruined  Rittersaal  in  dying  cadences, 
Sis  of  some  human  thing  in  agony  ;  and,  down  in  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar  horrible  horse-laughs  died  away  from  among  the  mists  over 
the  river.  The  moon  swam  out  suddenly  from  under  her  mist-shroud, 
and  struck  all  the  dark  street  into  marble  whiteness  with  her  brilliant 
glare.  The  Student  Martialis  saw  his  shadow  suddenly  grow  out  on 
the  white  pavement  as  an  ebon  silhouette  of  himself.  An  ungainly 
shadow  it  was :  tall  and  distorted,  wrapped  in  a  big  cloak,  that 
the  gusts  of  wind  had  blown  back  into  a  grotesque  semblance  to 
the  pinions  of  some  evil  bird.  A  shadow  surmounted  by  a  slouched 
hat,  from  which  the  black-blown  elf-locks  writhed  like  wounded 
serpents — a  shadow  sustained  by  two  long,  lean  spindle-legs,  with 
huge  lumps  of  feet,  that  equalled  in  size  those  of  a  giant  or  wooden- 
shoed  Dutch  peasant.  In  fact,  the  shadow  of  the  Student  Martialis 
seemed  to  be  a  model  of  Mephistopheles  cast  into  a  pair  of  tongs,  t 

As  the  Student  looked,  the  moonbeam  died  away  again  ;  and  as 
the  monstrous  shade  was  swallowed  up  in  darkness,  Martialis  thought 

•  I  had  received  a  letter,  a  few  months  back,  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  l»een  at 
Hciddbeig  University.  He  made  no  mention  of  the  city  in  his  letter,  hut  referred  to  a  meeting 
with  a  common  friend  who  had  )>een  at  college  there.  I  have  no  idea  why  I  chc^e  the  name 
Martialis. 

t  The  aHosion  to  Mephistopheles  and  ih.:  ll'ai^ur^is  Nii:Iit  mii-it  evidently  have  Ireen 
broof^  about  by  some  lurking'  idea  of  Kettch's  Faust ^  of  which  I  was,  and  am,  n  sreat 
admirer. 
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he  distinguished  another  beside  it — a  short,  dumpy  one,  that  flickered 
out  for  a  moment  and  then  disappeared. 

"  Pretty  rings,  gentlemen ;  Who'll  buy  any  rings  ?  " 

The  Student  Martialis  started  back,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  came 
into  contact  with  something — something  that  was  alive,  and  moved, 
and  croaked. 

"  Pretty  nngs,  gentlemen.     Who'll  buy  any  rings  ?  " 
The  moon  shone  out  again.     There  were  two  shadows  now — that 
of  the  Student  Martialis,  and  that  of  an  old  woman ;  and  the  two 
bobbed  and  flickered  on  the  white  screen  of  roadway  with  all  the 
distinctness  of  figures  in  a  phantasmagoria.* 

*^  Go  away,  woman,"  said  the  Student  Martialis ;  and  he  turned 
to  put  her  back  from  him. 

Heavens !  what  a  hideous  old  woman  it  was  !  She  had  put  on 
a  big  cloak,  it  would  seem,  to  come  out  in;  but  the  frolicksome 
wind  had  blown  it  all  awry,  and  left  her  skinny,  withered  arms 

exposed,  t 

Her  petticoats,  to,  were  all  too  short  for  her  sapless  old  bones^ 
that  stood  out  from  a  pair  of  enormous  shoes,  like  the  handles 
from  two  churns.  What  a  face  she  had!  Puckered  into  a 
thousand  wrinkles — as  many  as  seem  the  bark  of  an  old 
elm  tree — and  set  with  two  red,  sunken,  carbuncles  of  eyes 
that  glowed  with  a  most  unnatural  fire  through  the  shadows.  She 
laid  a  hand,  shaking  with  age  and  palsy,  and  knotted  and  gnarled  as 
the  root  of  a  pine-tree,  upon  the  arm  of  the  Student  Martialis  ;  and 
extending  to  him  the  other,  which  held  a  small  wicker  basket,  she 
croaked,  in  accents  that  seemed  but  half  articulated  by  her  blue 
shrivelled  lips. 

"  Rings — rings  !     Buy  my  pretty  rings  1" 

An  irresistible  feeling  of  horror  came  over  the  Student  Martialis. 
He  longed  to  turn  and  run,  but  felt  spell-hound  with  a  nameless  fear. 
He  looked  instinctively  down  the  street  for  the  bright  cheerful  light 
that  shone  from  the  house  that  he  had  just  quitted,  but  it  was  gone. 
The  street  was  all  still  and  deserted. 

"  They  have  gone  home  ver>'  early,"  said  the  Student  Martialis. 

The  moon  went  out  again  and  he  could  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
hag's  hand  tightening  on  his  arm  in  the  darkness,  as  she  piped,  with 
a  gruesome  senile  merriment, 

**  Pretty  rings,  gentleman  1     Buy  my  rings !" 

"  Peace,  hag,  and  begone !"  cried  Martialis.  "  How  came  you 
abroad  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?     I  want  no  rings.     Begone !" 

The  old  crone  returned,  in  a  foetid  whisper,  as  she  crept  closer  to 
him,  "  Buy  my  rings,  pretty  gentleman  !" 

**  The  figure  of  the  old  woman  would  seem  to  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  the  introduction  of 
Mephistopheles  ;  but  it  might  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  picture  of  the  cloaked  and  hooded 
ske^ton  in  Holbein's  Dtath  Dance.      The  notion  of  the  two  shadows  arose,  perhaps,  from  the 

shadow  of on  the  wall.     I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mention  of '*  nngs."    The 

idea  must  have  been  prompted  by  some  dim  recollection  of  one  of  Hoffmann's  stories,  bat  whidi 
one,  I  have  no  notion.  A  friend,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  it  was  suggested  by  a  ^c  which 
appeared  in  Black7voi>d^  entitled  T)u  Diamond  Bracelets, 

t  The  night  on  which  the  experiment  was  made,  was  remarkably  wet  and  stormy,  which  in 
some  measure  accounts  for  the  element  of  rain  and  wind  which  runs  through  the  whole  oomposation. 
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"  What  do  you  want  for  them  y^  asked  the  Student,  in  vain  trying 
to  shake  off  the  bony  hand  that  pressed  into  his  fle^. 

The  hag  placed  her  palsied  head  close  to  his,  and,  with  a 
chattering  laugh,  said,  "  I  sell  them  dearly  to  some,  but  you  shall  have 
one  cheap,  my  pretty  Student  Vou  shall  give  me  a  kiss  for  one. 
Student  Martialis  !'* 

A  kiss !  He  made  an  effort  to  wrench  himself  free  from  the 
horrible  presence  that  stood  near  him  in  the  darkness,  but  in  i-ain. 
His  senses  reeled,  his  heart  leapt  into  his  mouth  with  disgust  and 
loathing.     Let  him  only  get  free ! 

"  Give  me  one  and  go,  in  Ckxl's  name  I"  cried  the  Student 
Martialis. 

He  heard  a  mocking  laugh  above  him,  and  a  window  was  flung 
up  in  the  house  opposite.  A  sudden  burst  of  moonlight  showed  him 
the  street  again,  and  the  head  of ,*  the  mad  Professor,  pro- 
truded from  his  window  on  the  second  storey. 

'*  Ha !  ha  V  laughed  the  Professor,  '^  courting  it  at  night,  my 
pattern  student  ?^ 

Martialis  shuddered  at  the  laugh  and  turned  away  ;  but  the  hag 
placed  one  lean  arm  about  his  neck  and  glued  her  mouth,  garnished 
with  some  three  or  four  yellow  teeth-stumps,  to  his. 

l*he  Student  Martiadis  could  feel  her  charnel-house  breath,  and 
see  her  hot,  red  eyes  through  the  gloom.  There  was  a  wild  scream 
from  the  tortured  blast  above,  echoed  by  the  cry  of  the  Student 
Martialis,  as  he  forced  himself  away  from  the  horrible  contact. 


What  was  this  ?  He  was  not  in  Heidelberg  streets  at  all — he 
was  leaning  against  a  withered  elder-tree,  close  by  the  Neckar-bank  I 
There  was  something  on  his  finger — a  ring  of  elder-wood.  How  it 
clung  to  him  !     He  tried  to  wrench  it  off,  but  could  not. 

The  wind  howled  louder,  and  the  driving  clouds  obscured  the 
moon.  Far  away  upon  the  hill  yonder,  he  could  see  the  light  of  the 
college  faindy  twinkling. 

"  How  came  I  here  ?"  cried  the  Student  Martialis. 

He  looked  hurriedly  round — all  was  darkness  and  night.  The 
rushing  of  the  swollen  stream  below  him  made  a  dull,  continuous  noise, 
the  bass  of  the  wild  witch  song  that  the  wind  was  playing.  The 
branches  of  the  elder-tree  shook  and  creaked  in  the  blast,  and  the 
Student  thought  he  could  hear  them  murmur,  "  A  kiss  !  A  kiss  !  A 
kiss!"  as  they  bent  towards  him — the  knotted  and  gnarled  limbs 
groping  about  him,   as  did    the    hands    of    the   old   hag   in   the 

Rheingasse.t 

"  God  defend  me  from  all  harm  :"  cried  the  Student  Martialis, 
and  ran  with  a  horrible  fear  at  his  heart  up  the  road  to  the  town  ;  but 
as  he  ran  he  could  hear  the  creaking  branches  swaying  behind  him, 

«  1  found  that  Dr. had  written  the  name  of  a  Professor  at  Heidelberg  College.     I  have, 

of  course,  suppressed  it. 

t  I  cannot  tell  whence  the  idea  of  the  "kiss"  was  derived.  Perhaps  from  jK)me  suggestive 
sound  made  by  the  wind  outside. 
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and,  turning  his  head,  he  saw  the  elder-tree  stretching  forth  its 
withered  limbs,  as  if  to  hold  him  back,  and  it  was  no  longer  an  elder- 
tree,  but  a  horrible  travestie  of  the  old  woman  with  the  rings. 

The  mountain  of  All-Saints,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
loomed  vast  and  black — a  shadow  among  shadows — but  the  Student 
could  see  flames,  as  if  of  some  summer  lightnings,  playing  round  its 
crest,  and  shining  with  the  fitful  glimmer  of  corpse  lights  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  convent  How  steep  the  hill  was  !  Run  his  best, 
Martialis  could  not  top  it.  A  nameless  something  at  his  heels  seemed 
to  drag  him  back,*  and  the  crooked  trees,  that  bristled,  white  and 
ghastly,  along  the  roadway  bowed  their  heads  to  him,  and  blinding  his 
view  of  the  town  lights  with  a  multitude  of  leaves,  whispered,  "  Stay 
with  us !  Stay  with  us.  Student  Martialis  ! ''  But  he  heeded  them 
not,  for  he  could  feel  the  Elder-witch  gaining  on  him  at  every  stride. 
He  dropped  his  cloak — it  was  too  heavy — but  he  could  run  no 
faster.  He  flung  away  his  hat,  but  the  keen  blasts  instead  of  in- 
vigorating him  with  their  fresh  coldness,  screamed  in  his  ears,  "  A 
kiss  !  a  kiss  !  a  kiss  !  for  the  soul  of  the  Student  Martialis ! " 

There  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  upon  his  ears,  and  he  heard 
shouts  of  laughter.  It  must  be  some  students  returning  from  the 
beer-scandal.  They  came  down  the  hill.  Martialis  ran  faster  and 
faster,  till  at  last  he  rushed  in  among  them,  with  scared  eyes  and 
white  face  and  open  hands,  crying,  **  Save  me  from  the  Elder-witch. 
She  has  bought  my  soul  with  a  kiss  !  " 

"  Ho !  what  have  we  here  ?  "  said  the  foremost  student  It  was 
Paolo  Sarpi.t 

"  Ha  !  Martialis,  mysterious  youth,  whither  away  so  late  ?  " 

But  Martialis  could  only  gasp  and  cling  to  his  friend's  arm,  and 
gesticulate  wildly. 

The  Student  laughed,  and  seizing  his  arm,  led  him  down  the  hill 
with  the  rest.  Was  it  his  fellow  student  that  led  him  ?  He  was  like 
him  in  face  and  figure ;  but  then,  how  came  he  with  those  fierce  eyes, 
that  strange  garb,  that  little  cap,  and  cock's  feather  PJ 

"  It  cannot  be  a  masquerade  !  "  said  the  Student  Martialis. 

Down  the  hill  they  went,  w^hooping,  gambolling,  and  shouting, 
with  a  fearsome  mad  glee,  that  seemed  strange  and  terrible  to  the 
affrighted  student. 

"Wilt  come  with  us,  my  bold  fly-by-night — we  go  a  long 
voyage  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  with  flesh  and  blood,"  said  the  Student 
Martialis. 

A  solemn  man,  whose  head  was  turned  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
said,  with  the  voice  of  a  little  child,  "  Our  ship  is  anchored  in  the 
stream  yonder." 

As  he  spoke,  Martialis  saw  a  huge  ship,  with  all  her  sails  set  and 
full,  lying  motionless  in  the  most  shallow  part  of  the  Neckar  stream, 
where  there  w^as  not  anchorage  for  a  cockle-shell. 

•  Wt  have  all  experienced  this  feeling  in  dreams. 

t  The  name  of  the  monk  whose  picture  I  have  mentioned  as  hanging  over  the  looking-gUss. 

X  Restch's  Faust  again. 
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"  Cheerily,  ho ! "  sang  oat  Saipi ;  and.  in  a  twinkling,  the  whole 
party  were  on  decL  The  migfatj  sh^x  veering  round,  ran  straight  ior 
the  Odenwold* 

Through  the  mountains  they  went.  The  rocky  difis  seemed  to 
open  as  they  passed  in,  and  the  great  vessel  ran  silently  through. 
Student  Martialis  saw  the  lights  of  the  town  wax  dimmer  and  dimmer 
IS  they  entered  the  vast  deft  in  the  mountain  side,  and  he  could  hear 
indistinct  muttenngs  above,  bdow,  and  around.  The  whole  air 
seemed  alive  with  sound,  and  the  water-bubbles  on  the  black  surface 
of  the  water  gleamed  Uke  die  eyes  of  drowned  men. 

Flappings  of  wings,  and  harsh  croaking  notes,  as  of  evil 
birds,  were  heard  in  the  mist :  and  amid  the  continuous  roar  of 
the  wind,  a  keener  gust  than  usual  would  scream  in  high-pitched 
accents — ^  A  kiss !  a  kiss !  a  kiss !  for  the  soul  of  the  Student 
Martialis ! " 

The  mountain  walls  grew  wider  and  wider,  the  breeze  came 
fresher  and  more  chill ;  till,  at  length,  with  a  bound,  that  shook  her 
from  stem  to  stem,  the  ship  leapt  forth  into  the  open  sea.  The  wild 
waves  were  tumbling  in  hom  the  black  midnight  adbead,  shaking  their 
white  mains  like  a  thousand  wild  horses,  and  leaping  up  at  the  ship 
widi  the  rage  of  wolves  at  their  prey.  Not  a  jot  of  her  course  did  she 
abate,  but  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  swelled  by  the 
fierce  gale  that  met  the  leaping  waves  in  the  teeth  and  hurled  them, 
struggling  and  hissing,  back,  held  steadily  on  through  the  vast  flood 
of  surging  waters.  The  seagulls  swooped  past  with  low  cries  of  pain 
and  woe,  like  condemned  souls  doomed  to  wander  for  ever  in  the 
black  abyss  of  midnight  They  looked  at  the  Student  Martialis  with 
eyes  full  of  pity.  Strange  monsters  surged  up  out  of  the  seething 
waste  of  waters,  and  played  about  the  ship.  Gigantic  shadows  of  evil 
things  seemed  to  glide  up  out  of  the  mist,  and  to  sweep  onward  and 
over  them  into  the  yawning  jaws  of  darkness  ;  while,  ever  and  anon, 
the  fiice  of  the  Elder-witch  gleamed,  white  and  ghastly,  from  out  the 
waves,  and  mocking  whispers  from  the  spirits  of  the  night  floated 
past  crying,  ''  A  luss !  a  kiss !  a  kiss !  for  the  soul  of  the  Student 
Martialis ! " 

On  a  sudden  the  wind  sank,  as  if  struck  down  by  some  mighty 
hand.  The  billows  no  longer  leapt  and  spread  in  sheets  of  hissing 
foam.  The  calm,  large  moon  shone  out  bright  and  mellow  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  ship  rocked  peacefully  on  the  long  swell  of  a 
tropical  sea,  beneath  floods  of  lustrous  moonlight. 


Martialis  stole  a  look  at  Paolo  Sarpi.  He  was  standing  with  one 
hand  on  the  helm,  and  the  other  raised  above  him.  As  the  Student 
looked  ,  lo  !  it  was  no  longer  Paolo  Sarpi,  but  a  skeleton  Deatht  who 
stood  there;  and  who,  raising  a  bony  finger  to  his  lips,  piped  a 
shrill  whistle. 

*  I  cannot  tell  how  the  idea  of  a  ship  came  into  my  head.     Could  it  have  bren  suggested  by 
the  seaHsiece  on  the  wall  ? 

t  llie  picttire  of  Holbein  again. 
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The  whole  ship's  company  were  silent  and  still.  Their  hc3^ 
swung  lazily  from  side  to  side.  They  smiled  inanely ;  they  1^^^ 
against  the  bulwarks  in  various  attitudes ;  and  as  the  Student  look^^ 
he  saw  that  they  were  no  longer  men,  but  rotting  corpses. 

The  sides  of  the  ship  began  to  swell  and  grow.     Her  masts  sh^ 
up  higher,  her  deck  broadened,  and  her  shining  shoulders  heaved,  ^^ 
if  possessed  with  life.     There  was  a  shout  from  below,  and  instantC^ 
the  whole  vast  deck  was  alive  with  savage  forms.      Dark-browed,  leS-^ 
capped  and  bearded,  they  swarmed  up  the  hatchway,  broad  as  tfa^ 
cathedral  square  at  Milan ;  and,  with  fierce  gesticulations,  surroundec^ 
the  terrified  student.    A  hideous  multitude  was  there.    Some  gibbere<f 
like  a^Des  ;  others,  clad  in  the  vestments  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  stalkecT 
to  and  fro  in  silence,  with  their  fingers  on  their  lips.      Some  laughed 
like  hyaenas — some  grovelled  like  swine.    A  woman,  one-half  of  whose 
face  had  been  shorn  away,  took  root  in  the  deck,  and  her  hands  and  arms 
grew  out  into  long  filaments,  that  floated  in  the  air.     A  burly  seaman 
seized  one  of  the  corpse-crew  by  the  arm,  and  Martialis  laughed  as 
he  saw  the  member  come  off  in  the  assailant's  hand.      How  they 
jumped  and  danced  !     Paolo  Sarpi  was  whirling  round  like  a  dervish ; 
and  the  fat  Armenian  monk  left  his  stall  in  the  Bezesteen  to  offer  him 
a  jar  of  olives.    The  mad  Professor  was  there ;  and,  with  a  wild  ydl, 
he  flung  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles  overboard,  and  leapt  and  capered 
with  the  rest. 


A  lurid  smoke  burst  from  below,  and  tongues  of  fire  ran 
greedily  up  from  rigging  to  mast.  A  hot  breath  swept  over  the 
doomed  ship,  and  the  pointed  flames  leapt  and  crackled  amid  the  dim 
shifting  smoke-cloud  that  hung  heavily  on  the  thick  air.*  Martialis 
tried  to  move  from  where  he  stood,  but  a  dread  sense  of  horror 
weighed  down  his  limbs,  and  with  burning  eye-balls  and  parched 
tongue  he  glared  speechless  into  the  sea  of  faces  that  gibbered  at 
him  on  all  sides.  Suddenly,  no  one  knew  how,  a  tall  form  appeared 
in  the  midst,  a  man  naked  and  bronzed  as  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He 
had  a  crown  of  white  lotus  leaves  upon  his  head,  and  i>assing  one  arm 
round  the  Student  he  plunged  with  him  into  the  deep  clear  water.f 
They  sank  down  noiselessly  into  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  ocean, 
and  as  they  sank  lower  and  lower,  past  coral  beds  and  sparkling 
diamond  reefs,  i)ast  waving  many-coloured  sea-weeds,  and  still,  grey 
forests  of  i)etrified  sea  shrubs,  the  blaspheming  crew  shouted,  and  the 
crackling  fire  hissed,  "A kiss!  a  kiss!  a  kiss!  for  the  soul  of  the  Student 
Martialis ! "  They  sank  lower  and  lower  till  the  reflection  of  the 
burning  ship  was  a  water)'  sun  above  them,  and  in  an  instant,  the 
Student  Martialis  found  himself  lying  on  a  grassy  bank  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  He  was  on  a  hillock  in  a  vast  wood.J  The  tall  elms 
made  a  delicious  shade  of  brown  trunks,  and  the  shadows  of  their 
emerald  leaves,  transparent  in  the  sunlight,  flickered  and  danced  upon 

*  I  cannot  Imagine  whence  the  idea  of  fire  arose. 

t  'Jhe  figure  on  the  clock  must  have  suggested  this  episode. 

J  Birlcct  Foster? 
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the  mossy  tori     lf%3rT  cakz  hvibsisl  iuc±  anc  snir  mc  tri^  TTrssreir 

aroand,  save  where  bcB^weoi  nr  zvesmi  rt  sasna  mt  nzr  =j:x>-TWnaf 

sparkled  and  noddrd  oict  me  nn^rptmng  is3&      Iirniai  nnnr-m 

<iry  ferns  were  tieiirjnli  fanr.  ani  iciizi.  irsst  szii  grfyr.    rrnsgrec 

aroond  the  feet  of  the  f  arec  iress.     Tiis?!£:  ^os  x.  minninnr  snzznc 

of  insects  in  the  as.  and  'rat  smssi    nanns    if  smnntfr  brrmTK'f 

balmily  around.     The  laX  ioxpivt  sudoec  •fnTniiar-T  ii-  tittt. 

dny  bloe-bd  peeped  ocn  Knrjj  iniiL  -rnt  r.mi  rraK  vm  i3  fvss:  fys^ 

In  the  interstioes  of  the  -mzrjOL.  ztes^  :c  ziitiu  cmmri  rrarmrrrt 

their  rich    sheets    of  biVnr    iinf  ni::  inrks.  2Lii:<pt  n.  rri± 

€tber,    song    in    a    porcziTsin     :c    j:«pt    znf     ^iffriLrn. 

turned  to  look  for  his  grridf       H-^  -wsa  runt    £31  :r  ~:^s  z^^:±-  bj 

his  side,  was  a  beamifia]  wrimfr      Tiit  bripi:  yjzxi  :c  rer  -rrsJcr  ^if 

golden  hair  half  rakd  her  iace.   nn  rcr   flzrk  t^iu^c  t-its   '»^:c:e 

tbiough  the  idling  tresses^  as  ±tt  rvtaz  ssn  «^  re   ic:  iLiz:rf:5c  ^je 

soft  grey  clouds  at  erenxide. 

Martialis  looked  bekrv.  Tbc  vhiut  vxjc,-^ji=L  wj*  aljre  w:± 
tiny  forms.*  Here  a  de?kaTe-Z:zibec.  r:c"--A^  tf  *-»"^:r:z  -P'^c:  :l  f:x- 
glove  blossom,  and  there  two  isyj:^  &^r:zL^^^  «ccae  vedfrn*  zz^T.ts  *:<t 
business  beneath  an  overhan^ng  dockl^^f  A  zarid.  o:  rriocsti-sDe  fairies 
down  in  the  hoUow  were  attacking  an  owl  in  her  nesc  with  sr^ars  of  bul- 
rushes ;  while,  upon  the  pool  anioag  the  iisni^  ochers  SAi'led  xbeir  tiny 
boats  of  lily  leaves,  or  speared  widi  bulrushes  the  mo&sciocs  dragon  !lies 
that  settled — brilliants  of  green  and  goki — for  a  moment  to  warm 
their  huge  gauze-wii^  upon  its  surface. 

The  Student  Martialis  turned,  as  in  a  wonder-stricken  dream,  to 
his  companion.  She  approached  her  rosy  lips  to  his,  and  bending 
forward  until  her  balmy  breath  fanned  his  cheek,  said  : 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me.  Student  Martialis  ?  I  am  the  Spirit 
of  Dreams,  and  thou  art  mine  by  that  ring  thou  wearest.' 

Martialis  looked  at  the  elder-wood  ring  on  his  finger.  It  was  no 
longer  wood,  but  gold,  and  sparkled  with  a  thousand  gems. 

"  I  am  thine  from  henceforth,  O  Martialis.  In  the  warm  sun- 
shine, in  the  driving  storm,  in  the  tempest,  and  amid  the  fire,  call 
to  me,  and  I  will  come  to  thee — yes,  I  am  thine !"  she  murmured,  in 
a  voice  as  low  and  sweet  as  the  cooing  of  innumerable  doves  borne 
bridal  with  this  kiss,  thou  cold  student  of  dead  love.  By  this  kiss  I 
by  the  warm  summer  breeze  over  beds  of  roses.  "  Let  us  seal  our 
claim  thee  mine,  O  Student  Martialis  ! " 

Martialis  looked  into  her  glorious  eyes,  lauguid  and  faint  with 
love.  He  felt  her  warm  sweet  breath  strike  his  cheek  as  she  drew 
his  face  down  to  her  lips  with  her  trembling  arms.  He  looked,  and 
a  sudden  indefinable  horror  struck  him  cold  and  chill  as  the  blast  of 
an  east  wind,  for  he  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  siren  at  his  side  scmicthing 
that  reminded  him  of  the  witch-woman  of  the  Rhcingassc.  He 
started  back,  and,  with  a  supreme  effort,  tore  the  ring  from 
his  finger. 


•  I  fancy  that  some  remembrancer  httvs  (U^cron  nmi  Titnnin,  miisi  littx*-  i.rofiij»i««l  llii* 
•ceoe. 
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There  was  a  shrill  cry,  and  then  a  rush  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  whole  forest  with  its  fairy  people,  faded  away  behind  a  stonn  of 
blinding  rain  and  driving  mist.  The  face  of  his  temptress  changed, 
and,  with  a  horrible  crackling  laugh,  a  lean,  withered  old  woman  rose 
and  tottered  off  into  the  fog,  crying  : 

"  Rings — rings  !     Who'll  buy  my  ptetty  rings  ?  " 


NOTE   BY   DR. , 

"3.15  A.M. — I  have  finished  writing.  My  friend's  voice  has 
suddenly  stopped,  and  he  has  fallen  back  insensible.  Pulse  at  53.  He 
will  probably  sleep  now  for  some  hours." 

I  awoke  at  4.30  the  next  day,  very  much  exhausted,  with  a 
violent  headache,  and  general  feeling  of  intense  debilit)-,  almost 
amounting  to  despair.  By  9  p.m.  I  was  much  better,  and  at  my 
usual  hour  for  rising  next  morning  was  quite  recovered.  I  was  much 
surprised  on  reading  the  story  I  had  dictated.     I  had  forgotten  parts 

of  it,   and  had  no  conception  of  its  general  tenor.      As  has 

remarked,  there  seems  to  be  a  consistency,  and  an  undercuirent  of 
meaning,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  I  cannot  account  for,  and  which  the 
curious  reader  may  discover  for  himself. 

I  simply  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  public. 


THE  AUTHOR  HAIXTEP  BY  HIS  OWX  CREATIONS. 


tt  9|HH AT  can  I  do  for  yon,  sir  ?  ^  I  asked,  blandly  astomdied. 


He  was  a  tall  broad-sbouldered  man  in  a  rough  pea-^ac^ct, 
and  scowled  portentously. 
''Put  me  into  an  honest  livelihood,"  he  answered.  It  was 
such  a  stiange  demand  that  I  could  only  stare.  ^  Don't  you 
understand  ? "  he  said,  seating  himself  with  roug^  vehemence,  **  I 
want  to  become  a  xepntable  member  of  society.  I  want  some 
honest  emplo3rment'' 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  Your  moCiTe 
is  most  ezcdlent,  but  an  honest  employment  is  the  last  thing  at 
jiv|r  disposaL" 

''That  be  blowed  ! "  said  he,  " you  could  give  me  a  fortune  if 
you  liked,  you  know  you  could.  But  I  don't  want  that.  No, 
I*m  fly  to  that  game!  Voull  have  some  blessed  elder  brother, 
that  nobody  knowed  of,  coming  back  ftom  New  Zealand  and 
succeeding  to  the  ancestral  mansion  ;  or  you'll  get  me  pitched  out 
of  my  gilded  chariot  at  the  church  door,  and  marry  my  wife, 
that  ought  to  be,  to  somebody  else.  I  know  you.  I  only  want 
a  modest  competence,  nobody  interferes  with  that" 

"  Your  language  is  even  more  mysterious  than  your  appearance, 
my  friend,"  I  said. 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  he  (I  never  heard  a  man  out  of  books  say 
**  pshaw  " — never),  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

1  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  it  seemed  that  I  ought  to  know 
him,  that  hat,  that  pea-jacket,  that  knotted  scarf  around  his  muscular 
throat,  diose  brown  sinewy  hands,  those  fierce  eyes — all  were 
£uniliar  to  me.  That  bundle  and  that  stick — had  I  not  seen  them  a 
hundred  times  in  the  admirable  drawings  of  Gilbert,  Julian  Poitch, 
Cousens,  &c. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  have  any  marks  about  you  ?  "  I  asked, 
while  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  my  brow. 

He  laughed — that  bitter  laugh  which  I  had  described  so  often. 
"  I  have  a  peculiar  mole  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  the  tip  of  my 
left  ear  is  shot  away,  my  right  side  still  bears  the  mark  of  Pompey's 
claws  when  he  defended  his  young  mistress,  Alice,  in  the  lonely 
swamp.  I  have  lost  the  little  finger  of  my  right  hand,  and 
have  three  pear-shaped  wens,  besides  the  usual  allowance  of 
strawberry  marks." 

There  was  no  mistaking  him.  It  was  my  Villain  !  I  knew  his 
blood-thirsty  nature,  and  dreaded  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
experience  told  me  was  to  follow. 
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"  But  why  come  here  ?  "  I  urged. 

"  I  am  sick  of  it,"  said  my  Villain,  doggedly.  "  I  ain't  to  be 
badgered  any  more.  It  ain't  a  respectable  business.  First,  I  was 
Jabez  Jamrack,  then  Black  Will  the  smuggler,  then  Curlewis  Carleyon, 
then  a  Poacher,  then  a  Burglar,  then  an  Unjust  Steward,  and  now 
I'm  an  Escaped  Convict." 

It  was  true.  The  unhappy  creature  before  me  had  figured — in 
my  world-renowned  novels — in  all  those  cap>acities. 

**  It's  getting  a  little  too  rough  on  me,"  continued  my  Villain. 
*'  I  ain't  a  bad  sort — at  least,  I  wasn't  when  you  took  me  from  my 
peaceful  home  in  the  old  Kentish  valley — and  I  say  I'm  getting  sick 
of  this  line  of  business.  I've  a  conscience,  Mr.  Clarke,  though  you 
don't  give  me  credit  for  it,  unless  it's  '  seared,'  and  I'm  not  going  to 
be  plunged  into  the  black  abyss  of  crime  no  longer.  How  many 
poor  young  maidens  haven't  I  carried  off?  How  many  unsuspecting 
barrow-knights  haven't  I  pushed  over  the  towering  cliff?  How 
many  policemen  haven't  I  knocked  on  the  head?  How  many 
custom-house  officers — cussing  and  swearing  tremenjious  the  while — 
haven't  I  buried  in  the  foaming  billow?  How  many  children 
haven't  I  kidnapped  ?  How  many  wives  haven't  I  married,  and 
dispoged  of  afterwards  in  various  ways  ?  My  eyes,  what  a  Beauty 
I've  been,  haven't  I  ?  " 

It  was  true.     He  had  done — by  my  direction — all  these  things. 

"  It  ain't  my  pussonal  appearance,"  continued  the  miserable 
man,  "though  what  with  warts  and  moles  and  strawberry  marks, 
that  ain't  much  to  boast  of.  It  ain't  on  account  of  wounds  with 
axes  and  bullets  and  such  like  that  I  cares.  It  ain't  because  I'm  out  all 
nights  in  all  sorts  of  weathers,  mostly  thunderous.  It  ain't  because  I'm 
often  drunk,  always  in  debt,  and  totally  disreputable.  It  ain't 
because  I've  murdered  a  large  variety  of  mothers,  and  brought  the 
grey  'airs  of  a  corresponding  number  of  aged  fathers  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  It  ain't  because  my  langwidge  is  altogether  ridiculous, 
and  I  leave  out  more  *  h's '  and  put  in  more  oaths  in  my  conversation 
than  any  natural  man  did  yet.  It  ain't  that.  No ! "  he  cried, 
waxing  wroth,  "  it's  because  I'm  always  left  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume,  if  I'm  alive,  without  hope  of  mercy  or  promise  of 
repentance." 

I  shuddered. 

**  Take  some  brandy,"  I  said,  and  pushed  him  the  decanter. 
He  took  it,  and,  filling  half-a-tumbler  with  neat  spirit,  drained  it  at 
a  gulp.  I  knew  he  would.  The  Beast — under  my  direction — 
invariably  took  his  liquor  in  that  fashion. 

"  I  ap'peal  to  you,  if  that's  fair.  Is  it  right  ?  Is  it  just, 
guvernor  ?  Your  young  curate  allays  gets  the  gal  he's  after.  Your 
comic  servant  winds  up  with  the  chambermaid.  Your  aristocratic 
villain,  the  Marquis,  my  master,  who  poisons  his  niece,  and  shoots 
his  aunt  with  an  air  gun,  he^s  all  right.  He  disports  himself  in  the 
gilt  and  splendid  sallongs  of  Parry,  he  does.  He  drives  four-in-hand 
down  the  Bullyvards,  and  marries  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Duchess  of  Double-Gloucester.     If  he  does  get  found  out,  he  blows 
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out  his  brains  in  the  true  style  of  die  hold  n^eem.  Hes  never  hung 
in  chains,  or  tuk  to  Newgate,  or  starred  to  death  in  a  deserted  drive 
on  the  diggings  of  Bend — i — go !" 

*'  What  can  you  do  ? "  I  asked,  terrified  at  the  vehemence  of 
this  strange  man. 

**  Do  ! " — again  that  har^  and  grating  laugh,  at  which  so  many 
hapless  maidens  have  trembled;  I  wished  I  had  made  it  a  little 
sweeter — "  What  catit  I  do  ?  Haven't  jrou  left  me  'anging  by  my 
'ands  from  a  bough,  suspended  for  a  whole  month  over  a  horfui 
precipice?  Haven't  I  raised  trees  with  my  mighty  muscles,  and 
burst  open  doors  with  kicks  of  my  ponderous  boots?  I  can  do 
anything.  But  why  waste  words?  Are  we  not  alone  here?  No 
sound  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  wide  chimney  of  the 
moated  grange ;  no  footstep  but  that  of  the  midnight  mouser,  as  she 
creeps  stealthily  to  her  prey.     Ha,  ha !     Thou  art  mine,  and "^ 

Ha,  ha,  indeed !  I  guessed  how  it  would  hapijen.  My 
experience  as  a  novel-writer  told  me  as  much.  Just  as  the  enraged 
ruffian  advanced  to  seize  me,  Leonard  Fairfield,  my  pious  hero,  who 
had  been  waiting  in  the  passage  of  the  Priory  e\'er  since  his  return 
from  sea,  bounded  into  the  room,  and  caught  my  assailant  by  the 
throat 

"  This,  villain,  in  thy  teeth  ! "  he  cried  (How  often  had  he  cried 
thus  ?),  and  pinioned  him. 

It  might  be  thought  that  I  stayed  to  lend  assistance.  Not  I ! 
I  knew  better  what  was  required  of  me.  With  a  shriek  of  terror  I 
fled  out  of  the  open  door,  and  sped  along  the  lonely  road  with  the 
speed  of  a  hunted  stag. 

Black  Jack  and  Meran  Hafaz  were  consulting  in  the  thieves' 
kitchen  when  I  entered.  I  knew  the  cunning  nature  of  the  latter, 
and  felt  that  the  thousand  pound  note  I  held  between  my  fingers 
would  purchase  the  secret  of  the  potion.  I  showed  it  to  him.  He 
laughed  satirically. 

"  That  is  some  of  Flatman  the  Forger's  work,"  he  said.  "  Why 
did  you  not  kill  him  in  your  last  chapter  ?  " 

Ass  that  I  was,  I  had  allowed  the  maimed  and  mangled  wretch 
to  live  !  and  this  was  how  he  repaid  me  ! 

Outside  came  the  hurried  tramp  of  feet.   They  were  on  my  track. 

"Save  me,  Black  Jack,"  I  exclaimed  wildly.  "Remember 
when  you  were  fast  locked  in  Newgate,  without  hope  of  mercy,  I 
took  you  out  by  a  subterranean  passage  never  before  known  to  exist, 
and  gave  you  the  hand  of  the  fair  Belinda." 

"  Ay,  but  only  to  recapture  me  in  the  next  number,"  replied 
Black  Jack,  with  a  grin  of  scorn.  "  Fve  not  forgotten  the  ducking 
you  gave  me  at  the  Lonely  Mill.  No.  Let  them  tear  you  limb 
from  limb  ;  I  care  not." 

My  position  was  evidently  desperate,  when  a  new-comer 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

By  his  wavy  hair,  square-toed  Wellingtons,  massive  watch  chain, 
and  handkerchief  that  hung  from  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his 
shooting  coat.     I  knew  him  at  once. 
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He  was  Sir  Aubrey  de  Briancourt. 

"  Assist  me  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

The  look  of  scorn  be  gave  was  sufficient  to  daunt  a  bolder  man, 
but  I  knew  of  a  spell  by  which  I  could  compel  him. 

"  Hist ! "  I  said,  in  a  thrilling  whisper.  ''  Proud  scion  of  a 
lordly  house,  there  is  another  Sir  Aubrey.  Refuse  to  aid  me,  and 
young  Fairfield  shall  assume  thy  name  and  title.  These  minions  are 
beyond  my  power,  but  remember  you  are  to  be  continued  in 
our  nexV* 

The  threat  made  pale  the  cheek  even  of  one  whose  ancestors 
had  bled  on  Bosworth,  and  the  baronet  waved  a  white  hand  towards 
the  back  door. 

"  Take  my  cabriolet,  dog ! "  he  said,  with  that  courtesy  which 
characterises  the  British  aristocrat. 

At  that  instant  the  rough  voice  of  the  Villain  was  heard  at  the  gate* 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I  leapt  into  the  cabriolet,  and  was 
soon  driving  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  towards  Goodman's  GuUy. 

Fast  behind  came  the  echo  of  hoofs.  The  lighting  flashed 
incessantly,  and  the  negro  who  held  the  reins  was  white  with  fear. 

All  at  once  a  man  clad  in  a  red  shirt  jumped  from  behind  a  bush 
and  seized  the  head  of  the  mare. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  *'  I  cried. 

"The  most  abused  of  all,"  said  he.  "I  am  the  Typical  Digger! 
I  am,  the  man  whom  you  and  others  of  your  tribe  have  made  eat 
bank  notes  as  sandwiches.  I  have  shod  my  horse  with  gold,  and 
swilled  champagne — which  I  detest — out  of  stable  buckets.  Frank 
Fowler  has  maligned  me,  Orion  Home  has  sneered  at  me,  Kingsley 
has  mocked  me,  Hewitt  has  slandered  me,  Thatcher  has  made  ballads 
on  me.  Do  y*  think  a  man  is  never  to  change  his  shirt?  Why 
should  I  always  be  compelled  to  appear  in  this  sanguinary  garment  ? 
Am  I  to  pass  my  life  in  finding  repeatedly  gigantic  nuggets,  and  being 
perpetually  robbed  of  the  same  ?  Am  I  to  be  for  ever  considered 
such  an  ass  as  to  give  handfuls  of  gold-dust  for  a  glass  of  brandy. 
Must  I  never  shave  ?  Shall  the  tyranny  of  the  fictionmonger  compel 
me  to  sleep  in  boots  ?  " 

**  Calm  yourself,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "  There  is  not  much  harm 
done.  I  know  of  some  poor  fellows  whom  the  fictionmongers  have 
treated  much  more  rudely." 

At  that  instant  the  demoniac  howls  of  my  pursuers  were  borne 
upon  the  blast. 

"  That  may  be,"  roared  the  digger  of  Romance,  but  I  will  be 
avenged  on  thee.     Come  !" 

The  cabriolet  disapi)eared  in  the  distance — there  was  never  a 
cabriolet  yet  that  did  not  do  so  under  such  circumstances — and  my 
captor  led  me  away. 

He  paused  at  the  door  of  the  usual  bush  inn  (how  well  I  knew 
it),  and  striking  three  loud  blows  upon  the  door  (they  invariably 
struck  three  loud  blows),  we  were  admitted  into  a  long  apartment.  I 
beheld  with  astonishment  that  all  the  personages  whom  I  had 
imagined  the  creatures  of  my  own  too  fertile  brain  were  there. 
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Wretch  ! "  cried  the  fair  Madeline,  "  why  did  you  not  unite  me 
to  the  Duke  ?  You  know  you  only  changed  your  mind  at  the  last 
moment." 

"  Monster,"  said  the  lovely  Violet,  "  You  made  me  pass  three 
nights  of  horror  in  the  Red  Farm,  when  one  stroke  of  your  pen  would 
have  freed  me." 

"  Miserable  man,"  cried  Jabez  Jamrack,  "  The  blood  of  the  Earl 
be  upon  your  head.  You  knew  that  I  had  no  intention  of  killing  his 
lordship  until  the  base  lack  of  a  '  sensation '  for  your  last  chapter 
impelled  me  to  the  bloody  deed  !  " 

"  Christian  dog !  "  roared  Mordecai  the  Jew,  "  I  was  bom  with 
charitable  impulses,  and  should  have  lent  in  peace  the  humble  shilling 
upon  the  ragged  coat  of  honest  poverty,  had  not  your  felon  soul 
longed  me  into  crime  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  a  blood  and-thunder 
loving  public. 

"  And  I,"  remarked  Henry  Mortimer,  with  that  cynical  smile 
that  I  had  so  often  depicted  curling  his  proud  lip,  '^did  I  wish  to 
throw  my  elder  brother  down  a  well  in  order  to  succeed  to  his  name 
and  heritage  ?  No  !  I  loved  him  fondly,  madly,  as  you  took  pains  to 
state  in  your  earlier  cha|>ters.  I  should  have  loved  him  still,  had  not 
Coia  the  Gipsy  wound  her  spells  about  my  heart.  Who  brought  her 
to  me?  Did  I  of  my  own  accord,  I,  a  proud  scion  of  Britain's 
anstocracy,  demean  myself  to  such  a  love  ?  No,  minion,  'twas  thy 
brain  contrived  the  meeting,  thy  hand  that  hurled  my  elder  brother 
into  the  abyss,  and  stamped  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  my  brow." 

"  Away  with  him  ! "  hissed  Lady  Millicent,  the  Poisoner,  "  I 
knew  not  of  the  deadly  power  of  str)chnine  until  he  told  me.  A  lovely 
child,  I  roamed  the  lordly  gardens  of  my  father's  princely  mansion, 
and  chased  the  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower.  'Twas  he  that  set  on 
the  smugglers  to  seize  me,  and  under  his  vile  tuition  I  acquired  in  ten 
short  chapters  all  the  hideous  knowledge  of  the  Borgias !  Away 
with  him ! " 

"Twas  he  dishonored  my  bills,"  cried  Lord  Augustus 
Plantaganet 

"  Twas  he  that  let  me  linger  in  consumption  for  forty  pages 
folio ! "  cried  CoraUe  de  Belleisle,  the  planters  daughter. 

''  Twas  he  that  blighted  my  voluptuous  contours  with  an  entirely 
unnecessary  railway  accident ! "  wept  the  lovely  Geraldine. 

"  Away  with  him  ! " 

"Mercy!"  I  cried,  gazing  in  terror  on  the  well-known  linea- 
ments, **  Mercy ! " 

**  Mercy ! "  cried  the  Lost  Heiress,  Isalx:lla  Beaumanior,  "  when 
for  two  kmg  hours  you  deliberated  whether  my  sainted  mother 
or  the  poacher's  wife  should  give  me  birth  !  Mercy  for  //if€  \  Oh,  no, 
no,  no!" 

It  was  terrible  to  hear  my  own  impassioned  bngu:^;:e  thus 
tamed  against  me. 

"Laidies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  I  in  despair,  **  consider  the 
exigencies  of  fiction." 

be  blowed  !  "  roared  the  digger.     "  T  his  way  bo}-5/' 
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A  deserted  drive  was  before  me — how  many  luckless  wretches 
had  not  I  thrown  down  it  ? — and  I  made  one  supreme  effort 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  I  shouted,  "  consider  dramatic  unity ! 
You  could  not  all  be  happy." 

"  Dramatic  unity  be  d ! "  snarled  Jabez  Jamrack,   "  that  is 

the  last  thing  you  thought  of." 

I  trembled  over  the  abyss. 

"Hold!"  said  the  rough  voice  of  my  Villain,  who  had  now 
approached.     "  Make  me  respectable  and  you  shall  live." 

"  I  can't,"  I  said  faintly.  "  It  is  impossible.  You  are  too 
great  a  ruffian." 

"  Let  go ! "  cried  the  digger,  and  I  already  felt  myself  launched 
into  the  chasm,  when  a  loud  ringing  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Leonard  Fairfield.  The  noble  fellow  had  sprung  the 
alarm  bell. 

"  Fiends !  "  he  shouted  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs — "  ha !  ha ! 
'twas  I  that  gave  them  to  him  ! — ^Thou  art  baffled !  Black  Demon ! 
Thy  limbs  shall  feed  the  ravens,  and  the  magpie  perch  upon  thy 
fieshless  skull !  What  ho  !  Without  there  ! " 

"  Why  seek  to  dispel  my  ennui  with  this  espi^glerie^  man  ami^ 
said  the  soft  tones  of  the  Count  in  his  native  tongue.  "  Sacre^  let 
the  pauvre  petit  escape,  my  dhjeuner  d  la  fourchette  awaits. 
The  coup  c^ceil  is  superb,  the  tout  ensemble  all  that  could  be 
desired.     Voild^ 

The  digger  swung  me  over  the  yawning  grave.  All  the  buttons 
of  my  waistcoat  gave  way,  and  for  an  instant  my  life  hung  literally 
by  a  thread. 

"  Will  you  make  me  respectable  ?  "  said  the  Villain. 

"  Never." 

The  button  cracked.  I  was  going,  going — gone,  when  the 
alarm-bell  sounded,  and  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 

♦         ♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦*         ♦ 

Bridget  entered. 

"  It  is  the  boy  from  the  printers'  for  the  proofs,"  said  she. 

"  Tell  him  to  wait,"  said  I ;  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  my 
intellectual  brow,  I  seized  my  pen,  and  in  ten  lines  had  got  my 
Villain  comfortably  in  irons  at  Norfolk  Island. 


A  SAD  CHRISTMAS  EVE  RETROSPECT. 


DEATH. 

Greatorex. — On  the  25th  December,  at  the  Saplings,  Polly,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Greatorex,  M.P.,  aged  37  years. 

JES,  this  commonplace  paragraph,  printed  last  year,  is  all  that 

Stt     remains  of  her. 

How  long  was  it  that  you  had  lived  together?  Nearly  twenty 
years  !  Ah,  look  in  the  glass  and  examine  your  hard,  sordid,  and  cruel 
face.  It  was  smooth,  and  bright,  and  hopeful  when,  eighteen  years 
ago,  you  rhymed  and  raved.  You  are  a  successful  man,  Mr.  Greatorex. 
You  have  gained  honors,  you  own  money,  you  have  land  and  beeves. 
The  world  of  which  you  were  once  so  defiant  and  so  frightened,  has 
recognised  you.  You  fear  it  no  longer,  but  despise  it  rather, 
wondering  how  you  could  have  ever  valued  its  opinion  so  highly. 
Your  servants  are  obedient,  your  banker  affable,  your  children  well- 
trained,  and  your  wife — ^ah,  I  forget  that  adjunct  to  a  well- 
furnished  household ! 

On  this  Christmas  Eve  let  us  recall  that  one.  It  is  midnight. 
In  the  sick  chamber  lights  burn  low,  and  the  patient  turns  restlessly. 
The  women  are  pale  with  watching,  and  their  eyes  turn  wearily  upon 
you  as  you  enter.  **  Go  to  bed,"  you  say ;  **  get  some  rest.  / 
will  watch  now."  So  you  are  alone  with  her.  How  long  are  the 
shadows  flung  from  that  wired  fender !  They  fall  and  flicker  on  the 
carpet,  as  in  the  bright  English  afternoons  flickered  on  the  greensward 
the  shadows  of  the  elm  trees.  The  elm  trees  !  The  high  elms,  that 
seemed  uncHmbable  to  you,  daring  as  you  were.  Do  you  remember  how 
small  they  looked  when  you  saw  them  last  ?  In  boyhood  one  has  great 
dreams.  What  were  yours  ?  Of  fame,  if  I  mistake  not  ?  A  drawing- 
room  crowded  with  great  men  and  women,  and  a  whisper,  "  That's 
he !  that's  Greatorex  ? "  It  was  a  far-off  vision,  though ;  for  the 
merry  carpenter,  your  father,  who  whistled  at  his  work  below,  had 
other  views  for  you.  There  were  times  when  you  hated  your 
father — when  you  hated  all  the  surroundings  of  your  sordid  home. 
"  Harry  is  such  a  queer  boy  !  "  you  would  hear  them  saying  some- 
times— in  a  sort  of  pitying  way — and  tears  of  wounded  vanity  would 
spring  to  your  eyes.  But  the  faithful  elms  comforted  you.  They 
whispered  peace,  and  showered  down  upon  you  in  their  rustling 
leaves,  all  their  memories  of  past  summers — all  their  longings  for  com- 
ing spring.  When  oppressed  by  the  hardness  of  your  lot,  by  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  your  hopes,  you  ran  away  to  seek  your  boyish  fortune, 
did  not  the  elms  watch  awake  all  night  above  your  head,  and  rock  you 
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with  their  waving  bows  to  slumber  ?  Ah !  that  little  village,  once 
so  hated,  so  despised,  had  charms  for  which  in  cities  you  have 
since  sought  in  vain. 

Never  again,  my  famous  Greatorex,  will  you  know  those  hours 
of  perfect  peace—  few  and  far  between,  perhaps — when  as  a  boy  you 
tasted  with  your  young  soul  the  first  fresh  draughts  of  nature.  Yon 
are  now  famous,  you  have  had  your  will,  and  for  you  nature  has  now 
no  freshness. 

Yet,  with  the  remembrance,  ''how  the  old  time  comes  back 
again ! "  It  was  a  summer  day  when  you  first  met  her.  A  sweet 
English  summer,  with  the  hedges  rich  in  bloom,  the  fields  brovn 
with  waving  corn.  How  pure  and  virginal  she  looked.  How 
heavenly  a  vision  was  that  poor  little  body,  clad  in  cheap  muslin,  to 
your  wayward  eyes.  Of  course  you  were  poor ;  lovers  are  always 
poor.  Of  course  prudence  bade  you  not  to  marry  ;  it  always  does. 
Of  course  you  held  your  wilful  way ;  lovers  like  you,  Henry  Greatorex, 
always  do.  It  was  happy,  that  first-love  spring-time,  though,  was  it 
not,  weary  man,  watching  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  ?  The 
house,  if  small,  was  pleasant,  and  in  the  little  garden  your  first 
children  played.  What  matter  if  work  came  to  you  but  slowly.  In 
those  bright  days  you  had  courage  to  starve ;  now,  with  your  five 
guinea  port,  and  your  critical  experience  of  claret,  you  would  not 
endure  a  week  of  simple  living  !  Ah,  me  !  the  "  brave  days  when  you 
were  twenty-one ! " 

How  the  little  wife  clung  to  you.  What  a  wonderful  man  you 
were  in  her  eyes.  Debt !  Difficulties  !  Her  confiding  soul  scorned 
them.  Was  not  Hal,  that  noble  being,  Hal  the  Magnificent,  superior 
to  all  difficulties  and  all  dangers  ?  Only  let  there  be  enough  money 
to  pay  the  monthly  rent,  and  to  buy  those  ever  multiplying  boots,  and 
dynasties  might  fall  for  all  her  woman's  heart  would  flutter.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  made  your  first  grand  coup  ?  What  was  it  now,  I 
forget  ?  A  picture,  a  book,  a  cork-cutting  machine  of  which  you  were 
sole  patentee  ?  something  of  that  sort.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
came  home — nose  in  air,  soul  in  heaven — and  flung  the  crisp  new 
notes  into  her  lap  ?  Why  sour,  foolish  man,  you  wept  like  a  child  that 
day,  or  I  am  no  judge  of  you. 

By-and-by  you  grew  rich.  Slowly,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  you  grew 
rich.  The  small  house  was  exchanged  for  a  larger  one,  and  you  paid 
your  bills  by  cheques.  You  had  a  bank  account.  Harry  Greatorex, 
the  carpenter's  runaway  son,  with  a  bank  account !  It  is  nothing 
now  to  sign  cheques.  Habit  has  deprived  you  of  even  that  pleasure ; 
but  it  was  a  great  thing  then.  You  made  friends.  Not  friends  like 
Tom  Spottiswood,  who  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  street;  or  like  John 
Hartley,  who  kept  a  wife  and  four  children  on  ^loo  a  year;  but 
powerful  friends — friends  who  could  advance  you  in  your  profession, 
who  could  aid  you  in  life,  who  could,  while  climbing  up  the  ladder, 
extend  to  you  a  helping  hand  and  pull  you  up  after  them.  Your  first 
"dinner"  was  a  great  success.  How  nervous  the  wife  was,  how 
snappish  j'^i/  were,  how  badly  ever}*thing  began  and  how  well  it  ended, 
and  how  alone — like  the  couple  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode — with  the 
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debris  of  the  feast,  you  confessed  with  cheerful  regret  that,  for  a  your 
fears,  Lucy  had  passed  the  ordeal  more  successfully  than  yourself. 
But  there  came  other  dinner  parties,  which  were  not  so  pleasant,  and 
you  had  a  notion  that  supercilious  wives  of  useful  friends  sneered  at 
your  attempts  at  grandeur.  You  began  to  be  *'  asked  out,"  and  as 
your  fame  was  to  be  made,  you  felt — so  you  said — compelled  to  go. 
These  dinners  were  progressive ;  you  were  developing  according  to 
the  Darwinian  theory.  First,  to  Sir  Tliomas  (lubbins,  the  alderman 
and  tallow-factor.  Then  to  Sir  Jukes  Jukes,  banker  and  man  of 
letters.  Then  to  the  prim,  gaunt  house  of  Mr.  and  I^dy  Champignon. 
And  lastly  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  great  Mummy  Monarch,  My  Lord 
Bagwig.  You  beame  a  notability.  Your  name  was  quoted  in  news- 
papers. Idiots  at  their  tea-table  chatter  called  you  **a  rising  young 
man" — and  so  you  were,  perhaps,  but  I  fear  me  that  the  poor  soul 
which  had  linked  itself  with  yours  did  not  rise  very  high,  or  feel  very 
much  nearer  heaven  in  the  celestial  society  of  My  Lord  Bagwig  and 
his  noble  company. 

You  fretted  at  this  time,  I  believe,  and  you  were  unamiable,  or 
those  lines  on  the  wife's  white  face  mean  little.  She  never  complained 
though,  she  was  too  fond,  too  proud  of  you  for  that — you  poor  miser- 
able selfish  creature.  To  be  sure  she  was  not  like  those  marvels 
of  training  whom  you  met  in  "  society '' — those  exquisite  icicles  who 
did  everything  proper  to  ice,  but  melt  Their  people  were  not  her 
people,  nor  their  God  her  God.  You — ambitious  man — soon  wearied 
of  domestic  chit-chat  of  children  and  puddings.  Your  soaring  intellect 
demanded  the  conversation  of  Prime  Ministers,  of  dandies,  of  men  of 
letters  and  fashion.  That  fortunate  appointment — a  Gabo-Island 
governorship,  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Commerce,  I  forget  its  name 
now— enabled  you  to  gratify  this  laudable  desire,  and  for  some  months 
you  deserted  your  home  to  stand  stifled  in  a  drawingroom,  or  wedged 
on  a  staircase.  You  pretended  that  this  attendance  upon  great  men 
was  compulsory,  and  that  you  would  much  rather  remain  by  your  own 
fire.     She  knew  the  truth,  though. 

It. was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that  you  met  Lady  Rosa. 
TTiere  was  a  woman  who  might  have  helped  you  in  life.  Lady  Rosa 
never  entered  a  room  hurriedly.  I^dy  Rosa  was  never  red-faced. 
I-ady  Rosa  never  turned  simple  eyes  upon  the  lion  of  the  evening 
and  asked  him  who  Darwin  was.  It  is  true  that  I^dy  Rosa  had 
never  in  all  her  life  seen  occasion  to  put  her  mind  out  of  a  walking- 
pace,  that  Lady  Rosa  had  no  romping,  healthy  children,  that 
Lady  Rosa  had  been  crammed — like  an  aristocratic  turkey-poult — 
with  fects  upon  Darwin  and  other  "  topics  of  ix)lite  conversation  " 
when  poor  little  Polly  was  mending  her  father's  stockings,  and  that 
Lady  Rosa  was  bored  to  death  by  **  lions  "  when  Polly  was  cooking 
your  honeymoon  chop.  But  you  did  not  consider  these  things.  In 
your  sublime  self-conceit  you  saw  only  that  you,  the  great  Greatorex, 
were  her  superior  and  wondrous  being  somewhat  ill-mated.  O  !  the 
bitter  things  you  said  !  The  cold,  cowardly  cruel  words — each  sting- 
ing like  a  hail-pebble,  which  your  fretted  manliness  flung  at  her. 
For  all  your  success,  you  lived  a  wretched  life  in  those  days.      Yet  it 
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seeiiied  to  you  that  your  conduct  was  quite  just  and  natural.  Nu 
thought  of  her  long-sufTering,  of  her  devotedness,  of  her  weakness,  of 
her  faith — no  memory  even  of  the  three  small  graves  where  you  had 
wept  together  came  to  move  you.  Vou  were  a  man  of  the  world— 
you  wanted  only  to  succeed  in  life. 

Is  that  dawn  which  glimmers  at  the  window  ?     What  mean  those 
clanging  bells  ?     Christmas  day  has  come  !     Christmas  day  !  Vou  do 
not  believe  the  legends  of  your  faith,  and  the  story  of  the  Glimmering 
Star  that  paused  above  the  stable  in  Bethlehem  is  no  more  to  you 
than  the  veracious  history  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.      Yet  memori« 
will   rise  at  the   clanging  of  those   gleeful   bells,  memories  which 
bid  the  hard  eyes  soften  and  the  rigid  mouth  falter.     Christmas  Day 
in  your  old  home  meant  something,   for    it   meant    forgiveness 
olTences,  banishment  of  hard  looks,  and  smiling  peace  for  all. 
sweet  lo  forgive !    There  i.s  something  in  the  soul  divine  when 
assumes  that  God-like  privilege.    Ah  I  which  of  us  does  not  need 
be   forgiven — which  of  us  can   stand  upright    before    his    accusi 
conscience  and  say,   "  I  have  never  wronged  the  tender  souls 
love  me?"     What  stirs  behind  the  curtain?     Does  she  waken- 
waken  to  greet  another  morning  ?      Vou  draw  aside  the  folds  and 
bend  over  the  bed,     The  pale,  pale  face  seems  to  reproach  you.     Ah, 
this  is  your  own  doing,  rash  and  selfish  man.    She  suiTered  in  silence, 
but  your  coldness  killed   her.     The  rushing  memories  sweep  across 
your  heart.      The  spell  of  the  past  is  upon  you,      "  Ah,  my  wife,  d« 
wife,  look  up,  look  up  l  Forgive  me." 

The  cry  was  wrung  from  your  tortured  soul,  but  did  she  h< 
it  ?  \\'as  it  that  across  the  pale  face  flashed  a  smile,  that  the  glazii  _ 
eyes  brightened  an  instant  with  pity,  thai  the  [Mrched  and  speechless 
tips  moved  as  though  they  would  fain  have  spoken,  and  that  the 
gracious  spirit,  trembling  already  in  the  dark  pass  of  death,  fluttered 
back  to  life  to  lay  one  tender  kiss  upon  your  lips  ?  Was  it  so  ?  You 
cannot  say.  Vou  dare  not  hope !  The  moment  has  passed ;  forgiven 
or  not  forgiven,  you  kneel  there  alone  ;  all  the  gold  in  your  coffers,  atl) 
the  praise  of  the  world,  all  the  blood  drops  of  your  heart  will  not  bring 
back  that  much  loved,  nmch  wronged  spirit.    No  ;  your  wife  is  Dead  1 

Ay,  sitting  there  this  Christmas  Eve  you  bethink  yourself  of  that 
night,   of  your  agonies,   your  despair,  your  resolutions.     "Kronitbis 
time  forth,"  you  vowed,  "  women  shall  hold  the  highest  place  in  mi 
respect,  and  it  shall  be  ray  creed  that  all  women  should  be  all  naenf 
care,   not  in  the  petty  measure  of  it  which  the  dandy  volunteers 
well-dressed  ladies  in  some  trifling  trouble,  but  to  the  full,  with  h< 
and  hand  for  all  women  even  the  most  degraded,  and  it  may  be  thi 
in  the  practice  of  this  creed  I  shall  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  so  often   made  to  grieve  by  me."      True;  you  are  right  to 
practice  such  a  creed,  but  do  not   think   to  buy   immunity   from 
anguish.      Unhappy  one,  who  selfishly  has  violated  the  divinest  love, 
there  is  for  thee  no  place  of  repentance,  though  you  seek  it  daily  and 
with  tears.     Though  you  alone  were  privileged  to  dry  all  women's 
tears  that  cruel  men  force  from  them,  one  wet  face  would  haunt 
still,  and  must  for  ever. 
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Those  gleeful  bells  ring  out !  Ring  out  for  peace  and  prayer ! 
Ptay  then,  pray  for  htm  who  has  so  sinned  and  so  repented,  that  oi] 
the  threshold  of  the  Hereafter,  as  the  feinting  soul  glides  from  his 
mortal  thrall,  a  glad  Presence  shall  receive  him  there,  and  blend  him 
whh  her  celestial  light,  and  buoy  him  up  in  her  encircling  arms,  and 
plead  for  him,  nor  plead  in  vain—"  O,  Lord  of  Pity  and  of  Love,  I 
loved  him  once,  and  did  pity  him,  and  dying,  gave  him  my 
foigiveness.     I  do  beseech  I1iee,  give  him  Thine !  " 


PART  IV. 


ESSAYS— HUMOROUS  AND  CRITICAL 


ESSAYS-HUMOROUS, 


OUR  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE. 


5  A.M. — Awoke    to     find     the    window    open,    wind    blowing 
in  like  a  truant  tornado.   looking-glass   broken,   and   cold  in 
my     led      ear.       Shut     the      casement ;     tra-la-la.       Glorious 
climate  I 

6  a.m. — I  must  have  been  asleep,  "lulled  by  sweet  zephyrs - 
through  the  broken  pane."  Hem,  Pope !  'Tis  as  hot  as  a  furnace 
Pooh  !  open  the  window,     The  wind  has  changed. 

7  a.m. — I  should  say  it  had.  Dust !  I  believe  you.  Ugh  !  It's 
a  north  wind  now,  and  the  floor  of  my  chamber  is  an  inch  deep  in 
sand.     ToMol-ther-lol  !     Glorious  climate. 

7.30. — Doors  and  windows  hermetically  sealed.  I  sneak  to  my 
bath  like  the  first  robber.  "  It  is  the  cause,  ray  soul ;  it  is  the  cause." 
I  feel  hke  a  towelled  and  turbaned  Turk.  "Old  Giaffr  sat  in  his 
divan."  Did  he?  The  water  hasn't  been  turned  on.  Something 
wrong  with  the  shower.     Biddy  !     £^  ehtsm  on  thy  head  be  it. 

8.30.— All  is  ready.  "  Now's  the  time,  now's  the  hour."  1  will 
lave  my  limbs  m  the  i>ellucid.  Dorothea  at  the  fountain. 
No,  she  was  a  woman  ;  but  never  mind.  Ha  I  how  I  long  for 
the  refreshing. 

8.35.— /rArt/.'    No  water ? 

8.36. — Certainly  not.  A  thin  pipe  stem  of  the  cooling  stream 
only  flows.  "  Was  it  thus  thou  didst  deceive  me,  waterman  ?^'  Wait 
till  I  don't  pay  thee.  "The  thought  shall  be  madness,  to  thee — 
dece-e-eve-er — to-00  ihee !" 

9  a.m. — Nothing  like  jollity.  "  Hence,  loathed  melancholy !" 
Whore  are  my  t>ools  ?  Choked  with  sand.  The  wash-hand  basin 
full  of  gravel,  and  my  writing-table  a  drifted  ruin  like  the  Sphinx  in 
the  desert.     Gloriuu!  climate  ! 

9.30.— Breakfast.  Poached  eggs  and  paving  stones,  gritty 
butter,  and  coffee  as  black  as  an  undertaker  in  mourning.  "The 
milk  has  turned  sour,  and  couldn't  be  used.  It's  the  heat."  Whack- 
fol -ther- riddle- iddle-li -do ! 

9.49. — The  morning  papers.  "Fearful  iceberg  at  the  South 
Pole!"  Hal  ha  I  ''But  who  could  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  by 
thinking  on  the  frosted  Caucasus?"  Nobody  but  nn  exceptional 
"son  of  toil  "  with  more  than  the  average  allowance  of  distinguishing 
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epidermis.  Swallowed  a  blow-fly.  Think  of  Abemethy,  and  catch 
a  spider.  Tarantula.  "Oh,  then  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you !" 

10  a.m. — Hail  a  cab.  The  back  seat  like  a  gridiron.  St. 
Lawrence  must  have  been  an  Australian  : — 

'*  Oh,  turn  me  over,  the  old  man  cried. 
For  I  am  quite  done  brown  on  the  other  side." 

Wonderful  these  old  ballads. 

10.30. — Dust  storm.  Nose,  ears,  mouth,  eyes,  stopped  up.  I 
think  of  the  Pelican  of  the  Wilderness,  who  buries  his  beak  in  the 
sand  to  feed  his  young.     Just  like  me. 

10.31. — Under  the  verandah.  Silk  coats  and  hard  bargains. 
"  I'll  hang  my  coat  on  a  willow  tree."  Carriboos  gone  up  to  80,  and 
Pocahontas  below  par.  "  If  I*d  sold  yesterday  I  should  have  made 
a  pile."    Of  course.     If  my  aunt  had  whiskers  she'd  be  my  uncle. 

11.59. — My  hat  blows  off.  A  fat  man  running  after  his  hat  is  the 
most  despicable  object  in  nature.  "  Oh  flesh,  flesh,  how  are  thou 
fishified  ?"  My  boots  are  full  of  protoplasm,  and  my  heart  is  full  of 
woe.     Thermometer  at  104. 

12  noon. — Drinks.  The  cooling  brandy-smash  of  commerce. 
Query,  "  Did  David  kill  Goliath  with  a  gin-sling  T  Mem. — "  Ask 
mamma,  by  Shirley  Brooks." 

12.10. — Drinks.     The  healing  cocktail.     Why  cocktail? 

'*  And  he  cocked  his  tail  at  a  ten  foot  rail, 
And  over  it  he  sprang." 

Oh  for  an  arab  steed,  and  the  merry,  merry  sunshine !  More  drinks. 
12.30. — Drinks.  Beer.  A  quart  of  twos.  A  bumper  of 
Burgundy  bring,  bring  to  me.  Let  those  who  prefer  it  pale  ale.  But 
give  me  the  lass  with  the  bonny  black  eye  that  carries  the  milking- 
pail.    Thermometer  at  108. 

2  p.m. — Drinks.  Ten  friends  shouted  ten  times  to  each  other 
all  round.  How  many  is  that  ?  Ten  times  ten — Pooh  !  nonsense. 
I  am  perspiring  spirituous  liquors. 

2.10. — Drinks.  Mint-julep — an  American  invention.  Some- 
thing like  Heaven  rolled  in  a  parsley-bed  and  taken  neat  with  a  slice 
of  lemon.  More  sherries.  What  said  the  Archon  ?  "  Business 
to-morrow.'' 

2.30. — My  feet  tast  in  the  stocks.  Great  Gooseberries  gone 
up,  and  Lucky  Womans  coming  down.  Shall  I  make  money? 
Swindleton  goes  up  the  street  on  a  bay  horse.  Making  money  every 
minute,  though.  How  he  jogs.  /V/^-driving,  eh  ?  Infamous  joke. 
Must  have  a  drink.     *'  Cold,  cold,  my  girl." 

3  p.m. — More  drinks.  I  would  1  were  a  bird — I  mean  a  fish. 
"  I'd  be  a  butterfly."  No,  the  grub's  the  thing.  Mem,  for  joke, — 
Why  is  Old  Tom  on  a  monument  like  an  insect  *  Something  about 
a  caterpillar.     Ugh  I  I  must  have  another  drink. 
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3.30. — Been  drinking.  doricxis  dimate !  HID  I  smoke  ? 
Of  course.  "  Come  tfaoo  weed  that  kx>ks  so  kirdy  bar,  and  smells 
so  sweet."     Pale  brandy  and  ice.     Thermometer  at  120. 

4  p.m. — I  should  like  to  sit  under  Niagara,  and  eat  ice-creams 
with  a  cold  chisel  "  Wliat  a  piece  of  vork  is  man !  **  The  Goblin 
Tapestry  is  a  fool  to  him.  Note. — Joke  about  windii^-sheet  being 
Goblin  Tai)estry.     Among  tbe  spirits  !     Aha ! 


rn 

And  dfiok  mttMzmg  bo:  bnadj  and  vatcr. 


5  p.m. — Meet  Bhnks.  Will  I  drink  ?  Won't  I !  Claret  cup 
and  ice.  Swallowed  four  bknr-dies  and  a  bloe-bottle.  Waiter — 
"Can't  keep  'em  out  of  things."  WTiy  not?  "Pretty  curious, 
thirsty  fly  ;  drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I."    Aha !     IVauId  you  ? 

5.30. — The  wind  has  changed.  It  is  now  blowing  from  Ave 
places  at  once,  and  Bourke  Street  is  like  a  flour-milL  Glorious 
climate ! 

6  p.m. — Ck>  homewards  after  twdve  more  drinks.  What 
a  Ufe !  Is  a  man  a  swill  tub  ?  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  smeared 
with  hot  tar  and  then  rolled  in  a  gravel-pit.  "  Life,  life,  let  us 
cherish ! " 

6.30. — Home.  No  water.  House  full  of  dust ;  swept,  and 
washing-day.  I  go  up  to  dress  (or  dinner.  The  wash-tub  odorously 
fumes  below,  "  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth." 

7  p.m. — Can't  have  dinner  for  an  hour,  for  the  boiler  has  burst, 
the  oven  is  full  of  sand,  and  the  meat  has  turned  bad.  Never  mind. 
"  My  bark  is  on  the  sea,  and  my  bier  is  on  the  shore,  and  I  drain  a 
cup  of  tea  for  the  good  bye  ai  the  door.'' 

7.10. — Stroll  out  in  while  flannel  and  cigar  I  Coo!  as  a 
cucumber.     This  is  a  glorious  climate. 

7. II. — Looks  dark  in  the  south.  Sou'-west  atmospherically 
interested  cabman  says,  "  Well  get  some  rain  I "     I  hope  so. 

7.15. — We  do.  Buckets  full  of  it.  It's  comedown  with  savage 
persistency.  Gutters  run  over.  Half-crowns  hopping  ui>  on  the 
pavement.  Omnibuses  full,  and  my  flannel  soaked  to  the  skin — my 
skin.     Oh,  then,  we'll  meny,  merr)-  be  :  we'll  merr)',  merry  i^e. 

8  p.m. — Home  again.  Ever)'thing  burst.  Bathroom  flooded  ! 
Kitchen  like  a  watercourse,  and  the  dinner  floating  down  the  back 
yard.  The  pii)e  in  my  bedroom  /tad  burst,  but  Biddy  "  shtuffed  it 
with  some  ould  papers."  My  tragedy  of  "Slooman"  in  nineteen 
acts  !  "  When  the  heart  of  man  is  oppressed  with  cares  the  mist  is 
dispelled  when  a  woman  appears  !  "     Bless  her  ! 

8.30. — Message  from  Jack.  My  uncle,  Rumbelow,  who  pro- 
mised to  leave  me  ;^2o,ooo,  had  a  sunstroke  when  going  to  his 
solicitors  to  make  his  will,  and  is  dead.  Just  my  luck.  Fancy  blacky 
too,  in  weather  like  this. 

9  p.m. — Drank. 

10  p.m. — Drunk. 

1 1  p.m. — Come  to  conclush'on  s'was  a  glor-i-oshus  climate. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


jECEMBER  24TH. — Determined  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas,  I  left 

the  office  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.    Called  in  at  the  Shilling 

*^^    Store  in  order  to  buy  some  presents  for  the  boys.      Economy 

combined  with  liberality.      Spent  ^ve  shillings,  and,  getting  into  the 

I  street,  found  that  I  had  had  my  pocket  picked  of  four  one-pound 

notes  and  a  new  morocco  purse. 

Great  doings  at  home.  A  children's  party  (I  hate  children's 
parties),  and  little  Bobby  has  just  cut  his  thumb  half  off  with  the  box  of 
tools  Uncle  John  has  bought  him  for  a  Christmas  present.  N.B. — 
Eliza  in  tears  and  the  baby  in  convulsions. 

Went  for  the  doctor,  and  when  I  got  back  found  Harry — my 
eldest — busily  engaged  in  forcing  two  silver  fork  handles  down  Baby's 
throat ;  that  method  of  treatment  being,  he  assured  me,  recommended 
by  Hints  on  Emergencies^  a  little  work  "  presented  to  him  on  Christmas 
Eve  by  his  affectionate  godfather,  Jno.  Sawbones.  Hang  Sawbones,  I 
wish  he'd  give  the  lads  something  else  besides  medical  works  and  odd 
bits  of  anatomical  preparations.  Removed  the  forks,  boxed  Harry's 
ears,  and  sent  Bobby  to  bed.  Howls.  Doctor  arrived.  Perfect  quiet, 
mustard  poultice,  and  hot-water  bottles.  Baby  yelling  like  ten  demons. 
Dinner  in  solitary  state,  on  cold  mutton  and  a  re-cooked  chop.  All 
the  cook's  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  Christmas  pudding. 
After  dinner,  the  party  arrives  by  threes  and  fours.  I  stand  on  the 
door-step  and  grin  at  the  nurses,  with  "  please  present  Mr.  Jollyboy's 
compliments  to  mamma,  and  Mrs.  Jollyboy  has  been  taken  suddenly 
unwell,"  etc.  More  howls.  My  disconsolate  family  stand  on  the 
stairs  and  roar — the  party  roars — the  baby  up-stairs  yells.  Everybody 
wishes  me  a  Merry  Christmas.  By-and-by  baby  gets  better,  and  Mrs. 
Jollyboy  descends.  "  A  merry  Christmas  to-morrow,  dearest,  and — 
by  the  way — George  Craib — "  ! ! ! 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  mere  trifle  ! " 

*•  Indeed  !  Ah — yes — seventy  five,  thirteen,  four,"  I  smoke 
^s^  pipes,  and  go  moodily  to  bed.  Sarah  has  taken  down  the 
mosquito  curtains,  because  it  is  Christmas  time  and  hasn't  put  up  the 
others  yet. 

December  25th,  7  a.m. — Have  I  caught  him  at  last  ?  No  ;  only 
blackened  my  own  eye.  Rush  to  the  looking-glass.  Face  like  a 
speckled  hen.     Mrs.  J.  says,  "A  Merry  Christmas." 

8  a.m. — Hot  wind  ;  no  water  in  the  cistern,  and  can't  bathe. 
Never  mind,  Til  have  a  sponge  bath. 

"  Oh,  please  sir.  Master  Tommy  knocked  a  hole  in  it  with  the 
poker."     Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence. 

9  a.m. — Dressing.  Cut  myself  five  times  shaving.  Is  it  temper  ? 
No — the  razor.    Jane  says  that  **  Master  Harr>',  sir,  has  been  using  it 
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to  cut  up  firewood  lor  his  Clnisc=:xs^-^ree.~   Ah.  jus  so.   Fine*s{Mrited 
boy  ;  mustn't  be  checked. 

10  a.ni. — Break^sL  Babr  besser.  aad  Bobby  vocse.  The 
housemaid  gives  warning  becaase  **  Masos  voukhi\  let  her  ave  a 
foitnit'  hofday  at  Chnstmas.'^     Fax  o%^ermxKkcd  vretch  ! 

1 1  a.m. — Church.  Chantr  serraoo.  and  coin  clinking  all  over 
the  place.  Thank  goodness^  I  hive  a  sixpence  in  my  right-hand 
waistcoat  pocket. 

Feel  it  to  make  sure,  and  then  sit  oncoosciously  staring  at  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Plate  appeiis — I  feel  it  by  instinct  at  my 
back, — whip  out  my  sixpence  and  drop  it  in  with  a  clatter.  Church- 
warden bows.     £h-whcw !  I've  put  in  kaif-u-iCT^rrign  ! 

Never  mind,  it's  in  charity  ! 

1.30.  p.m. — Dinner.  *^Sit  upright.  Jacky  !  Tom,  111  box  your 
ears  for  you  !  Isabella  .\im,  if  you  don't  take  that  tablespoon  out  of 
your  mouth — !  Nose  then,  Eliza,  do  take  care  of  that  child  :  heHl 
overbalance  himself — <Cr-r  rash,  yow-ow-ow) — I  told  you  so  !"  and 
the  contents  of  the  soui>-tureen  go  into  the  fireplace.  "  For  what  we 
are  going,'*  etc 

2  p.m. — Turkey  too  high,  and  nothing  in  the  house  but 
yesterday's  mutton  chops.  Augustus  James,  who  is  partial  to  turkey, 
cries  until  he  becomes  purple.  "  Take  Augustus  James  out,  Ellen, 
please."  Boo-hoo — smash,  bash,  smash. — and  the  dear  boy  clutches 
sX  the  gasalier,  and  brings  five  lamp  shades  shivering  about  our  ears. 
"  Eliza,  my  darling,  the  compliments  of  the  season  !'' 

3.30.  p.m. — .After  waiting  for  an  hour  or  two  for  burnt  chops — 
Master  Joseph  has  put  salt  in  the  plum-pudding  (a  masterly  jest. 
taught  him  in  Williams   Christmas  Annual) — I  dined, 

4  p.m. — My  wife's  aunt,  from  whom  I  have  expectations,  drops 
in.  That  dear  boy  Tom  puts  a  Christmas  cracker  under  her  chair, 
and  blows  her  wig  off  with  the  shock.  She  faints,  overturning  a 
work-table  and  smashing  two  Dresden  vases,  worth  ;^30  a-piece.  I 
seize  my  hat  and  rush  from  the  house  just  as  Jack  knocks  Harry 
down-stairs  for  pulling  his  sister  Louisa's  hair ;  and  Jem  squirts  at 
the  pair  with  the  garden-engine.  God  bless  my  dear  boys !  Crash  ! 
There  goes  the  conservatory  window !  Bob  has  thrown  Lizzie's  kitten 
through  it,  and  has  bitten  Eleanor  because  she  tried  to  poke  a  toast- 
ing fork  into  his  eye.  Ritooral  ritooral !  What  a  happy  fellow  I 
am  to  be  sure. 

4.20  p.m. — Will  see  what  is  to  be  seen  and  have  a  Merry 
Christmas.  Hire  a  hansom  to  Studley  Park,  and  have  a  stroll  on  the 
grass.  Young  men  and  women  playing  kiss  in  the  ring.  Young 
woman  runs  into  my  arms.  Young  man  hits  me  in  the  eye — "What 
was  I  doin' with  his  Matiar?"  Nothing.  We  apologise,  and  have 
drinks — at  my  expense.     Young  man  wishes  me  a  merry  Christmas. 

5  p.m. — On  the  Yarra  Bend.  Five  lunatics  surround  me,  and 
ask  if  I  am  a  Rollicking  Ram.  Strong  smell  of  roast  i)ork  and  strait 
waistcoat.  Will  I  sing  ?  Of  course.  (Jive  them  **  Annie  I^urie  " 
nineteen  times,  and  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  "  twice.  A  tall  lunatic  in  a 
white  hat  says  if  I  don't  "  go  it  once  more,  he'll  knock  saucepans  out 
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of  me."  I  prepare  to  go  in  the  hardware  line,  when  a  keeper 
approaches.  My  friends  are  not  lunatics  at  all,  only  visitors  on  the 
spree.  A  thousand  pardons — ^took  me  for  a  lunatic.  Ha,  ha! 
Capital  joke  !     No  offence,  and  a  Merry  Christmas. 

6  p.m.— Down  the  Yarra  in  a  boat.  **  Steer  off,"  "  Port  your 
helm,"  "  Belay  there,"  and  so  on.  Vastly  pleasant  The  river  crowded 

with  pleasure-seekers,  all  having  a  Merry  Chris ,     Bump  !     We 

are  run  into,  and  I  am  in  the  water.  Can't  swim  a  stroke,  and  am 
giving  myself  up  for  lost,  when  a  man  in  a  punt  hooks  me  out  by  the 
b-r-ch-s.  Indignant  crowd  cry,  "  Why  don't  you  keep  your  right 
side!"  "  Lubberly  booby  !"  and  so  on.  Lose  all  my  money,  except 
half-a-crown,  out  of  my  pocket,  and  am  constrained  to  give  my  watch 
to  the  puntman  for  saving  my  life.  He  snorts  contemptuously 
because  its  only  a  silver  one,  and  a  small  boy  near  me  sings  out, 
"  Measely  duffer  ! "  and  pelts  me  with  clods.     I  run  for  my  life — 

7  p.m  — Plump  against  Swiper,  who  says,  "  UUo  (hie),  Jollyboy  ! 
Mer'y  hichrismash  !  " 

7.5  p.m. — We  have  drinks.  /  pay.  "  An  extra  shilling,  please, 
it's  Christmas."  Of  course,  Td  forgotten  that.  I  must  come  home 
with  Swiper  to  dinner.  "  Wet  clothes,  cold ;  must  get  home." 
"Nonshense,  s'hll  right."  For  fear  of  a  disturbance,  I  consent, 
shivering,  and  we  drive  to  St.  Kilda.  Crowds  of  jolly  people 
enjoying  a  merry  Christmas — Chunk!  Our  wheel  off.  Some  fiinny 
dog  has  drawn  the  linch-pin.     Oh,  never  mind,  we'll  walk. 

8  p.m. — Reach  S wiper's  house.  S.  has  not  been  home  for  two 
days,  and  the  family  have  gone  to  the  Yan  Yean,  and  won't  be  back 
till  late.  Unfortunately,  but  at  this  festive  season — never  mind,  we'll 
have  some  brandy.  Swiper  opens  the  cellar-door  with  a  crash,  and 
finds  nothing  there  but  broken  bottles,  and  Private  Brown,  200th — 
too  drunk  and  incapable,  who  grins  feebly,  and  says  something  about 
"festive  season."  Cook  faints  on  my  neck,  and  vows  P.  B.  is  a 
cousin  who  is  overcome  by  the  heat.  Never  mind,  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year  ! 

8.10  p.m. — Leaving  Swiper,  with  his  head  on  the  dinner-table 
and  his  heels  on  the  piano,  I  rush  from  the  accursed  spot  and  make 
for  the  railway.  '*  All  right,  jump  in  !  "  Five  old  women  and  their 
babies  !  *•  Will  I  hold  one  }  "  With  pleasure.  "  Lovely  weather  for 
the  time  of  the  year."  (Squawk.)  Beautiful.  (Squawk.)  "A  little 
more  room,  please  :  don't  scrooge  me^  sir."  (Squawk.)  "  Here, 
guard,  let  me  out."  "  The  train  runs  right  on  to-day,  sir,  because  it's 
Christmas-time."     "  Oh,  do  they  ?     Ah,  just  so  ! " 

9  p.m. — My  peaceful  home  again.  Ix)uisa  has  fallen  down  the 
stairs  three  times,  and  Harry  has  nearly  hung  himself  playing  at 
Christmas  pantomimes.  Jack  tried  to  jump  through  the  kitchen 
window  as  Harlequin,  and  has  fractured  his  skull ;  while  Bobby,  who 
was  Clown,  has  branded  poor  Dick  for  life  by  *' rocking  him  up''  with 
a  red-hot  poker.  To  the  nursery  :  The  baby  is  worse.  That 
ingenious  little  rascal,  Tom,  who  played  Pantaloon,  had  abstracted 
it,  and  was  discovered  trying  to  feed  it  with  soap-suds  and  the 
skimming-ladle.     My  wife's  aunt  gone  off  in  high  dudgeon,  having 
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expressed  her  intention  of  leaving  all  her  mone}*  to  that  scoundrel 
Leechmere. 

10  p.m. — A  note  from  my  friend  Borrower:  "Can't  meet  that 
little  bill  this  month,  old  fellow."*  Little  bill !  Four  hundred  and 
odd  pounds  !  "  Will  I  kindly  see  to  it,  and  he  is  mine  truly.  P.S. — 
A  Merry ."    Confound  his  impudence. 

1 1  p.m. — Bed.  Jack  has  left  the  coal-scuttle  on  the  stairs,  and 
I  iiaJl  over  it,  barking  my  shin  and  breaking  my  nose.  The  groom 
sent  off  in  a  hurry  for  Dr.  Tourinquet,  lets  my  favourite  grej'  down  and 
breaks  his  knees.  Here  I  am  in  bed,  with  ^-inegar  and  brown  paper 
over  my  nose,  all  the  children  sick,  the  baby  howling  like  an  unfledged 
tempest,  some  ;^5oo  to  pay  to-morrow  ;  and  as  I  sink  disgustedly  to 
sleep,  Eliza  murmurs  (through  the  brown  paper),  "  I  hope  you  have 
spent  a  Merry  Christmas  ! " 


9  A.M. — Awoke  with  a  splitting  headache,  and  a  tongue  like  a 
file.  Brandy  and  soda,  which  relieved  me.  My  wife  says  that  I 
came  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  must  have  got  on  the 
spree  with  Swiper  and  the  others.  What  a  fool  a  man  is  when  he 
^ts  a  glass  too  much. 

10  a.m. — ^To  breakfast  with  no  appetite.  Cut  myself  shaving, 
which  is  a  bad  sign.  I  am  getting  shaky  through  this  infernal  habit. 
I  must  stop  it.  Played  with  my  children,  and  tried  to  thread  a  needle 
for  little  Florence.  She  asked  me  why  my  hand  shook  so.  I  hope 
she  was  not  awake  last  night. 

1 1  a.m. — Have  been  reading  the  papers  :  "  Another  drunken 
man  run  over."  It  makes  nie  miserable.  These  things  make  me 
fieel  "low."  I  am  afraid  that  my  system  is  out  of  order.  I  want 
stimulating.  I  think  a  small  nip  of  brandy — "  a  hair  of  a  dog,"  &c. 
But  no,  I  won't  begin  again  to-day. 

12  noon.  Looked  over  some  old  receipts.  That  bill  of 
Screwby's  falls  due  to-day,  and  I  have  no  funds  to  meet  it.  I 
intended  to  call  on  a  friend  and  borrow  some  yesterday,  but  getting 
with  Swiper  made  me  forget  it.  What  a  fool  I  am  ?  A  letter  from 
the  office.  The  head  clerk  says  that  a  gentleman  has  been  twice  on 
particular  business.     I  canU  go  down  ;  I  am  not  fit  for  business  to-day. 

1  p.m. — I  must  have  a  nip ;  brandy  is  a  medicine  if  properly 
used;  and  then  I  will  go  and  see  Screwby.  He  will  wait  a  day  or 
two,  I  have  no  doubt.  Mem, — Order  spoons  at  Chambers  and 
Seymour*s ! ! ! 

2  p.m. — I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  drink,  but,  curse  it,  it 
gnaws  me.  Went  upstairs  and  looked  over  some  old  trunks.  Found 
a  bundle  of  letters  from  my  wife,  written  twelve  years  ago.  I  didn't 
drink  them.      *  God  help  us  all !  "  as  jKjor  Carrie  says. 

3  p.m. — Found  little  Harry  smelling  at  the  decanters  on  the 
side-board.  Read  him  a  lecture  upon  intemperance  that  made  him 
cr>',  and  sent  him  to  his  mother.  When  he  had  gone  I  took  a  nip 
myself.     What  a  hypocrite  drink  makes  a  man  ! 

4  p.m. — I  feel  better  after  the  brandy.  After  all  it  is  useful  in 
moderation.     I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  give  up  this  eternal 
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soaking.  If  I  wasn't  afraid  that  people  would  laugh  Fd  take  tbe 
pledge.  But  no,  that  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  I  will  go  for  i 
walk,  and  brace  myself  up.  My  wife  looks  imploringly — **  Home  to 
dinner,  of  coursed 

5  p.m. — Met  Slingsby.  He  tells  me  that  Great  Extendeds  have 
gone  up.  I  have  made  money  then.  Thank  God  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  off  Screwsby's  bill.  We  will  just  have  one  drink  over  it.  A  glass 
of  sherry  for  me  \  I'm  done  with  brandy. 

6  p.m. — I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  what  with  talking  and 
laughing  I  have  been  here  half-an-hour.  I  don't  want  to  drink  any 
more,  but  I  must  "  shout "  for  Slingsby.  It  would  look  mean  if 
I  didn't. 

7  p.m. — By  the  most  extraordinary  coincidence  we  have  met 
Slasher  and  Crasher.  Crasher  has  come  into  a  legacy,  and  is  goii^S 
to  give  a  dinner  at  Menzies'  He  says  we  must  come.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  my  wife,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  offend  Crasher.  He  is  a 
useful  fellow  to  know.     Besides  my  wife  will  know  that  it  is  all  ri^t 

8  p.m. — A  capital  dinner.  I  am  afraid  that  the  lights  and  the 
talk  have  almost  made  me  forget  my  resolutions.  It  is  mixing  oncfs 
liquors  that  does  the  harm.     Champagne  always  makes  me  bilious. 

9  p.m. — Bodger  sang  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  and  they  made 
me  sing  about  "Annie  laurie.''  My  wife's  name's  Annie  (hie). 
Poor  Annie !  I'll  go  home  after  the  next  song.  What  a 
b-b-beast  I  am. 

10  p.m — Crasher  said  w'-m-m-must  have  whisk'-punch.  I  t-toW 
him  that  it  would  m-make  me  ill,  but  he  w- would  insis-ist.  I  don'i 
like  Crasher.     He  has  behaved  badly  to  me. 

1 1  p.m. — Bodger  d-danced  Gillieg'hum  on  the  table.  After  all 
there's  nothing  like  j-j-jollity.  I  wish  I  hadn't  shmoked  q  quite  so 
much  tho' ! 

12  p.m.^ — We  go  to  t-the  C'shino.  Bodger's  drunk.  We're  all 
d-drunk  ;  b-but  it  is  the  last  time  with  me^  s'help  me  (hie). 

1  a.m. — Ohyst'rs  and  por'r.  Shang  "  ^Ome  swU  W/f."  I — hie— 
he — 'm  drunk  again. 

2  a.m. — Brought  home  by  his  friends  in  a  cab,  and  left  on  his 
door-step.  Awakes  with  deliriutn  tremens^  and  finally  dies  in  a 
mad-house. 


ON    BORROWING    MONHY. 


AM  rather  good  at  it.  1  have  been  always  borrowing.  If  I  can 
borrow  nothing  else,  1  borrow  ideas.  They  are  scarce  here, 
however,  and  that  is  why  these  papers  are  so  stupid.  It  is  not 
always  a  good  thing  to  borrow.  Sometimes  you  get  taken  in.  I 
borrowed  a  turkey  from  a  stall  in  the  Eastern  Market  the  other  day. 
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l&d  boiled  him  for  three  faoazay  and  chen  se  irsved.  I  pcz  hiin  mco 
tbe  pot  with  six  poands  of  pooroes.  lad  he  kxked  rrem  aH  oct  and 
hpped  at  me.  ^[en  vfao  keep  roolcry  js  zsxa^  as  uiss  'Xi:^^  tr> 
be  prosecuted. 

Borrowing  may  be  rednced  co  a  Scierce.  or  e'erared  :o  an  .\rt. 
BoROwing  an  umbrella  is  a  science  :  bcrrowm^  haI:a<TQwn  is  an 
liL  The  man  who  beg:ns  with  an  nmhreilj.  may  ^ec  to  aaIf^<rownr 
or  eren  five  shillings. 

Some  men  are  bom  borrowers*  and  scene  faaTe  borrowing 
Ihrast  upon  them  :  and  some  thrust  borrowrng  upon  other  people.  I 
made  a  man  lend  me  twenty  pounds  for  chree  months,  bj  telling 
him  that  I  would  pay  him  puncriially.  and  writing  my  name  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  Tliere  is  always  a  fool  :o  be  found  somewhere. 
Sometiraes  lenders  become  unpleasanL  One  lender  put  me  into 
gaol,  and  said  I  was  a  swindler.     He  had  no  appreciation  for  art. 

Distrust  the  men  who  moke  bargains.  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  No  man  ever  saw  a  dog  swop  a  bone  with  another  dog. 
One  man  made  me  give  him  a  cheque  for  ten  pounds,  for  which  I  got 
tbiee  pounds  ten  in  cash,  a  Ehitch  oven,  a  back  tile  of  the  A^f,  five 
pain  of  boots,  a  second-hand  wooden  le,^,  and  a  musical  box.  I 
didn't  pay  the  cheque,  and  the  musical  box  played  so  badly  that  my 
DM-door  neighbour  brought  an  action  against  me  for  keeping  ferocious 
animals  on  the  premises.     I  was  rich  then,  and  lived  somewhere. 

It  is  not  always  eas>'  to  borrow.  People  who  are  asked  often  are 
fiequently  impertinent.  I  tried  to  borrow  money  (2s.  6d.)  from  a 
Mr.  MacSomething,  I  forget  his  name  :  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  an 
idle  dog,  and  that  if  he  didn't  take  an  interest  in  me  he  would  give 
me  in  charge.  He  said  further,  that  he  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
seriously  thinking  of  forming  me  into  a  joint  stock  company,  and 
taking  so  many  shares  each  to  support  me.  I  told  him  that  if  A^  was 
a  dog,  I  should  like  to  own  a  half-interest  in  him,  and  that,  if  I  dtW, 
I'd  shoot  my  half  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Men  who  preach  to  you  about  debt  are  generally  untrustworthy. 

I  got  a  gentleman  from  Palestine  once,  to  back  a  bill  forme,  and 
vihen  he  got  the  cash,  he  said  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  see  a  young 
man  arhruinin'  his  familesh,  s'elp  him,  and  kept  the  money.  When  I 
expostulated,  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  good  cigar.  An  agreeable 
fellow,  but  loose  in  his  morals. 

Men  who  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  go  into  Parliament  are  usually 
pretty  safe.  You  can  borrow  from  them  easily.  One  of  these 
persons  told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  because 
I  was  such  a  thundering  liar.  He  was  uneducated,  but  well-meaning, 
and  lent  me  a  threepenny  drink. 

Merchants  and  the  bankers  are  the  worst.  They  are  so  vindictive. 
I  borrowed  a  merchant's  name  onre,  and  he  transixmed  me  for  seven 
years — the  first  in  irons.  This  is  why  I  walk  lame.  There  is  no 
charity,  Christian  or  otherwise,  in  merrhanis.  They  are  worse  than 
maniacs  if  you  put  them  out,  for  they  get  bankru|it  and  break. 

It  is  no  use  boi rowing  if  you  mean  to  j*ay.  There  have  f>een 
more  men  ruined  by  *'  tem[K>rary  accornnuxlation ''  than  anything 
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else.  My  argument  is,  ''  if  you  lend,  lend ;  but  don't  be  mean.' 
Life  assurance  offices  are  pit-falls ;  they  make  a  man  run  up  ten 
flights  of  stairs,  and  then  punch  him  in  the  stomach  before  they  wiD 
lend  him  a  five-pound  note.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  ;  besides, 
they  are  unlucky.  A  friend  of  mine  insured  his  life  twenty  yean 
ago,  and  it's  my  belief  that  if  he  doesn't  die  this  year,  he  will  have  paid 
the  worth  of  his  policy  in  premiums.  I  believe  that  if  I  insured  my 
life,  I  should  never  die.  I  am  in  urgent  need  of  a  five  pound  not* 
at  present,  to  send  to  an  Aged  Relative  (the  relict  of  a  clergyman  oC 
the  Church  of  England),  resident  at  Singapore,  and  shall  be  hap{9 
to  receive  contributions. 


ON  TEETOTALISM. 


^  AM  not  a  teetotaler — at  least,  not  now.  I  used  to  be,  but  my 
M  constitution  is  not  strong,  and  I  could  not  stand  the  dissipation. 
*^-^  Cordials,  as  a  general  rule,  are  worse  than  liquor ;  there  is 

more  brandy  in  them.  A  teetotaler  who  has  been  drinking  Balm  of 
Gilead  is  a  terrible  sight,  more  especially  when  he  sits  in  the  gutter 
and  holds  the  lamp-posts  steady.  I  made  a  calculation  once,  and 
found  that  no  teetotaler  could  possibly  live  through  more  than  ten 
years  of  cordiality.  It  destroys  the  coats  of  their  stomachs.  My 
stomach  used  to  go  about  in  its  shirt-sleeves  habitually,  and  that  is 
how  I  got  cold  in  my  inside. 

I  used  to  be  a  dreadful  fellow — nearly  as  bad  as  the  drunkards 
in  the  story-book.  I  have  been  drunk  for  a  year  and  a-half  at  a 
stretch.  It  was  natural  for  me  to  drink.  When  I  was  about  three 
days  and  a-half  old,  I  saw  my  nurse  hide  a  brandy  bottle  away  in  a 
cupboard  that  she  couldn't  get  at  afterwards.  I  never  said  anything 
about  it  then^  but  as  soon  as  I  could  walk,  I  got  the  keys  and  drank 
that  brandy. 

I  didn't  get  better  as  I  grew  older  ;  quite  the  contrary.  I  used 
to  drink  so  that  the  publicans,  when  they  went  out  of  business,  used 
to  sell  me  among  the  valuable  fixtures.  A  great  many  people  tried 
to  convert  me.  One  man  used  to  get  blind  drunk  over  me  ever)' 
Saturday,  and  then  he  couldn't.  The  teetotal  lecturers  used  to  lay 
bets  on  it  with  the  ungodly,  and  the  ungodly  won.  They  used  to 
use  all  sorts  of  arguments  with  me.  One  gentleman  said  that  I  was  a 
miserable  creature,  and  that  if  he  had  the  keys  of  heaven  he  would 
let  me  in.  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  him  if  I  had  the 
keys  of  the  other  place,  because  then  I  could  let  him  out  He 
wasn't  a  bad  fellow,  though,  for  he  used  to  preach  in  a  room  next 
the  kitchen  ;  and  he  always  stopped  when  he  heard  the  ham  fizzing. 
He  was  a  religious  man,  but  smart.   I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  took 
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die  beam  out  of  his  awn  cyt  and  sransc  £  tiiiiiisT-\BrL  wgl  h.  Tdsts 
was  another  man  who  tarklcd  mt  rtisjiiarn — iaic  hnxadf  ai:iiisia^ 
in  sailor  phrase — ^bnt  he  p^vt  in.  loa  shir  aJMOui  zirrst  sncart  -tf**^  of 
brown  brandy. 

It  was  all  veiy  well  presching.  bin  nunnr  mt  rvt  yisszr  of  mv 
converting  process  no  teetoiUL!  lecnirtr  cv*^  szrr  mt  nni^xisufrd.  for 
before  I  was  three  sheets  in  tht  wind  ht  was-  jus:  tiimd  onmc. 

I  was  converted  in  a  strange  way  2c  issl  I:  waf  cad  lat'i  ifork 
sausages  that  converted  me.  Oid  jcit — Bnli9::rr  lot.  wt  used  10 
call  him — lived  00  the  Glenelg.  and  kcj:  l  smal  public-ion&e  a:  me 
Ford.  Joe  had  a  theory  thai  pubhc-b josei-  czimt  TiarrrraW  2u:izi^ide 
livers,  because  of  the  convenience:  fas-  wearing  croc.  Ht  va^  a 
good-tempered,  honest  iellow.  with  une  ere.  and  had  'Jtcr.  iranspcjoied 
for  killing  his  mother  with  a  pok-axe.  1  ctt  wsa  1  t^rr  vjnc  of  s-rimaU 
especially  cats,  and  made  the  besi  pork  sansarei  I  cner  iii^  Joe 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  Allien  Toe  was  ined  for  ncirwr-iciaijn^  bt  had 
such  confidence  in  me  thai  he  sen:  iur  me  ill  the  w£t  froz:  tbe 
Darling  to  swear  an  a/iH,  which  I  did  s-accessfnTr.  Aiier  il-Jt  tr:^! 
he  said,  with  tears  in  his  e%'es  : 

"  God  bless  3rou,  old  fellow  :  vou  ure  the  hardest  swearer  of  any 
man  I  ever  met,  and  you  shall  have  the  n:n  of  yosi  leeih  :n  my 
house  till  you  die.** 

Joe  was  a  man  of  his  word  :  but  I  think  thai  when  he  s^iw  the 
way  I  used  to  coil  away  his  sausage  he  re;^etted  his  outbiirst  of 
manly  emotion.  Ah !  why,  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  gone 
away  from  Joe's  with  twelve  helpings  of  sausages  under  the  brass 
cricketer  that  kept  my  belt  from  bursting. 

One  day,  though,  a  teetotal  lecturer  came  to  the  Ford  and  j>ul 
up  at  Joe's.  Joe  had  bought  an  old  sheep-dog  from  a  six:agr.ian  that 
morning,  and  we  had  sausages  for  supper.  I  ate  a  pretty  meal,  but 
the  lecturer — Mr.  Josiah  J.  Smawkins,  he  called  himself — beat  me 
into  stale  oysters  at  it  He  was  like  a  whirlix>ol  to  a  kitchen  sink, 
compared  to  me.  The  way  he  lowered  down  Joe's  sausages  was 
beautiful  yet  terrible,  like  a  thunderstorm.  Strive  my  hardest,  but  it 
was  no  use.  I  couldn't  beat  him,  so  I  gave  up.  Well,  he  preached 
that  night  powerfully,  sir,  started  all  the  nails  in  the  roof,  and  then 
he  lowered  down  more  sausages,  and  drank  ginger-beer  until  I 
thought  he  would  blow  his  head  off.  Well,  in  the  morning  he  came 
down  to  breakfast  looking  solemn  ;  and  Joe  says,  *'  I  hope  you've  had 
a  good  night,  Mr.  Smawkins."  "  Well,"  says  Mr.  Smawkins,  **  I  have 
not;  I  had  dreams,  sir.'  "  Oh,  indeed,  sir,''  says  Joe,  "  and  what 
did  you  dream  ? "  "I  dreamt  a  most  extraordinary  dream.  1  never 
had  such  a  dream  before."  "  Indeed  !  "  said  I,  with  my  mouth  full. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Smawkins.  **  I  dreamt  that  I  was  lying  on  the 
grass  under  a  she-oak  tree,  with  a  mob  of  sheep  feeding  in  front  of 
me,  when  some  one  called  out.  *  Hey,  Jock,  ycr  domned  vullan,  get 
away  forrard,'  and  then,  sir,  I  got  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  and  went 
off  after  the  sheep ;  and  when  I'd  got  'em  all  together,  the  same 
voice  cried,  *  Come  in  ahint,  yer  black  scoondrcl ;  come  in  ahint  or 
111  cut  the  liver  out  of  yer.'     And  this  went  on  all  night,  sir.     I  was 
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always  *  going  forrard,' and  '  rounding  up/  and  'coming  inahint;' 
and  Tm  as  tire4  this  morning  as  if  I  had  been  twenty  miles." 

Joe  began  to  laugh,  but  I  caught  sight  of  a  black-and-tan  hide 
hanging  up  outside  the  pantry  door,  and  turned  deathly  sick.  Tbc 
unsuspecting  Smawkins  finished  "  Jock,"  and  rose  to  go.  As  his 
buggy — a  sort  of  perambulating  invalid  go-cart  slung  upon  wheels; 
drawn  by  a  horse  roughly  sketched  in  bone — came  round  to  the 
door,  I  grasped  the  hand  of  the  holy  man,  and  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  can  a//  teetotalers  eat  like  you  ?  " 

"  All,"  said  he,  with  a  calm  smile ;  and,  waving  his  haD(L  he 
leapt  into  his  buggy,  the  horse  broke  into  full  walk,  and  in  less  than 
half-an-hour  the  equipage  was  lost  in  sight. 

I  became  a  teetotaler  at  once,  and  would  be  so  still,  but  for  the 
miserable  quality  of  my  constitution.     As  Mr.  Burnett  said  to  me 

long  ago,  "  Q y  you  will  never  be  one  of  us.     You  have  mined 

your  constitution  by  early  temperance." 


ox  BUSIXKSS   MEN. 


HEY  are  the  cream  of  the  social  bowl — in  their  own  estimation. 
p  The  stone  pillars  which,  according  to  the  Arabic  legend,  hold 
t^"      the  earth  up.     There  never  was,  or  can  be,  anything  to  equal 
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them.  You  may  be  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  the  sole  support  of 
an  aged  mother,  and  the  protector  of  a  whole  boarding-schoolful  of 
orphan  sisters.  You  may  work  like  a  horse,  and  give  all  your  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  but  if  you  are  not  a  Business  Man,  you  are  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  To  be  a  Business  Man  is  a  special  gift — 
a  sort  of  inherent  virtue,  like  a  cast  in  the  eye.  If  you  are  a  Business 
Man  you  will  succeed  in  business — that  is  to  say,  you  will  be  a  good 
husband,  a  fond  father,  a  conscientious  Christian,  always  vote  with  the 
(Government,  and  when  you  die  you  will  go  straight  to  Heaven.  If 
you  are  a  Business  Man,  people  will  shout  for  you,  the  papers  will 
write  you  up,  and  your  friends  will  give  you  prayer-books  with  gilt  edges. 

It  has  always  been  my  misfortune  through  life  that  I  have  not 
been  a  Business  Man. 

When  I  was  at  school  I  suffered.  Young  MacMammon  used 
to  lend  me  his  pocket-money  at  al)out  700  per  cent,  for  the  quarter, 
so  that  the  loan  of  half-a-crown  in  September  amounted  to  a  new 
sovereign,  a  five-bladed  pocket  knife,  a  cricket-bat,  a  case  of  silkworms, 
the  chrysalis  of  the  Death's  Head  Moth  (very  rare),  T/ie  Boys'  Own 
Booky  a  pair  of  clubbed  skates  and  a  crib  of  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  in 
Februar)'.  The  head-master,  finding  out  how  I  had  been  dealt  with, 
said  to  me  with  the  deepest  contempt,  "  You  may  go  down  Mr.  Q. ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  vou'll  never  be  a  Business  Man  !  " 
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WTien  I  went  into  a  bank — '*  The  Poh-nesian,  Antarctic,  and  Torrid 
Zone" — I  suffered  again.  I  was  correspondence  clerk»  and  gi>t 
trough  my  work  with  immense  rapidit>\  The  other  clerks  used  to 
stare  when  they  saw  me  strolling  homeward  punctually  at  four«  and  1 
£dt  quite  proud  of  my  accomplishment  But  in  less  than  a  week  a 
change  took  place.  Letters  came  do\^'n  from  up^ountry  branches. 
**  I  have  received  cheques  to  the  amount  of  one,  fifteen,  six,  two,  o( 
"which  no  mention  is  made  in  your  letter  of  advice."  *^  Sir,  how  is  it 
that  my  note  to  hand  for  ninety-seven  iK>unds  four  shillings  and  a 
penny  three  farthings,  to  meet  which  I  forwarded  Messrs.  lilowhard 
and  Co.'s  acceptance  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  six  shillings 
and  twopence,  has  been  Dishonoured  by  your  branch  at  Warrampool?** 
••Private. — Dear  Cashup — is  your  correspondence  clerk  a  hopeless 
idiot  ?  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  his  letter  of  advice.  As  far  as  I  can 
xnake  out,  he  seems  to  have  sent  all  the  remittances  to  the  wrong  places, 
— ^Yours,  T.  Tottle."  I  am  afraid  that  it  7C'as  true.  The  manager  sent 
for  me,  said  that  he  loved  me  as  his  own  brother,  and  that  I  wore  the 
neatest  waistcoats  he  had  ever  seen,  but  that  my  genius  was  evidently 
fettered  in  a  bank.  Here  was  a  quarter's  salary  in  advance ;  he  had 
no  fault  to  find,  quite  the  reverse— but — but — well,  in  short,  I  wan 
not  a  Business  Man.  It  was  the  same  wherever  I  went.  Up  the 
country  I  might  have  done  well.  I  learnt  all  about  cattle,  drove 
bullocks,  travelled  with  stock  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  just  when  I 
had  learnt  my  trade  and  invested  all  my  money  in  a  station,  out 
comes  Mr.  Grant's  Land  Bill,  and  pop — a  burly  free  selector  pitched 
his  tent  in  my  Home-Station  paddock  and  turned  my  dam  into  a 
wash.  I  was  ruined,  and  Honest  Jock  (the  gentleman  who  had  sold 
me  the  run  a  week  before  the  Bill  became  law)  clinked  my  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  that  I  was  '^  a  fme,  0|>en-heartt'd 
fellow,  but  not  a  Business  Man."  It  was  always  the  Name.  If  1 
made  "  a  proper  representation  "  to  the  Government,  they  never  to<jk 
any  notice  of  it,  while  Palmoil,  my  neighbour,  seemed  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  he  liked  with  them.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  done  one 
day,  when  he  was  going  into  the  I^nds  Office  with  a  roll  of  notet  in 
his  hands ;  he  said,  '*  My  dear  boy,  the  fact  is  " — here  he  f»hook  the 
notes  pbyfully — "  these  matters  want  working  and — and  you're  not  a 
Business  Man." 

I  grew  poorer  and  ^ooxtx^  and  yet  this  same  reason  wa«  always 
assigned  for  my  ill  fortune.  When  I  was  Miry  liard  up  indeed,  I 
edited  a  comic  paper  in  'Frisco  ;  and  one  ^iay  tfie  f/ro|/rietor  r;alled, 
and  said  that  he  had  obser\'ed  that  my  edit^jriah  were  getting  aU/ut 
as  slow  as  a  blind  beetle  in  a  whit^kyjar,  and  tlat  I  rnuu  brij^hten  \:\$ 
or  burst  I  said  that  I  was  v/nry  but  that  rrjy  wife  wa^  ill  at  \ifHikn, 
and  I  was  not,  perhaps,  as  funny  a^  I  \uv^u\  l>e  f/ii  that  k^juj^ni. 
The  ncirt  day  I  got  a  note  containir;;^  my  d;v-hafj(e.  Sir,  Scth  li. 
Percent  had  no  particular  fault  to  fj-vi  vjt  ^'4X  ^//rtviti/A-A  xiai.  (ffjtu 
the  conversation  I  had  wh;.  h.r;j  t'-^t  ^i^y  h^d'/ft.  I  »«;  n^x  a 
Business  >Ian.  TJitn  I  vx/fr.  to  *f»^i'  '.vjrvn  ;  ;$;*>*:  >/;»'.fet  *jn 
"Science and  Keligior^**  zr/t  '/.r*ef  *hlrj:^>.:  v',r  :♦.  wa^  %1^^)^  *jj:  issau^. 
It  did  not  much  ntaner  wh'j-irjtr  it  wi.i  yf,^^j:  *j9  k-K-iy^jf.,  at  fo/  a^ 
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I  could  see.  I  could  never  make  money,  because  however  religious 
or  scientific  I  might  be,  I  was  not  a  Business  Man.  I  became 
Secretary  to  the  Benevolent  Association  formed  to  assist  the  poor, 
and  though  the  man  who  had  the  place  before  me  retired  with  an 
independence,  I  found  it  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  live  on  the  salary. 
And  when  I  refused  to  let  Deacon  Chowderoy  borrow  thirty  pounds 
of  the  Widows'  Clothing  Fund,  to  buy  a  buggy  with,  he  got  me 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  I  was  very  impertinent,  and  not  a 
Business  Man. 

My  unhappy  inaptitude  for  business  was  always  my  bugbear. 
When  I  had  achieved  a  comfortable  billet  in  the  process-serving  and 
execution-putting-in  line  of  trade,  my  refusal  to  take  a  bed  from 
under  a  widow,  who  was  dying  of  typhus  fever,  caused  Mr. 
Abednego  to  snap  his  spaulous  fingers  contemptuously  and  declare 
that  "  I  vash  a  good  feller,  I  vash,  but  I  vas  not  a  Bishness  Man." 

In  Parliament  the  same  objection  was  urged.  The  hon.  member 
for  Shice  and  Swindle^  who  had  absolutely  borrowed  my  other  coat 
to  address  his  electors  in,  had  built  himself  a  fine  stone  house,  and 
laid  out  a  garden  by  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
one  day  at  dinner  how  it  was  that  he  got  on  so  well,  he  replied, 
holding  up  a  glass  of  '50  port  the  while  between  his  eye  and 
the  light,  "  My  dear  Q.,  the  thing  is  easy  enough ;  I  could  ex- 
plain it  to  anybody  else  in  five  minutes,  but  you  see  you  are  not  a 
Business  Man." 

I  believe  that  I  might  have  been  in  a  Ministry  but  for  my 
unfortunate  failing.  I  was  asked  to  the  meeting,  and  "Lands" 
hinted  at.  I  had  almost  signified  my  approbation  of  the  idea,  when 
little  Hole-and-Corner  said  that  we  must  not  forget  his  brother-in- 
law's  pension.  I,  for  one,  was  not  likely  to  forget  it,  as  the 
proposition  to  pension  a  man  who  had  never  done  anything  to  deserve 
a  pension  was  monstrous,  and  amounted  to  a  fraud  upon  the  country. 
HoIe-and-Corner  coughed,  the  future  Chief  Secretary  rose,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  hurriedly. 

Next  morning  I  met  Hole-and-Corner,  and  he  told  me  that 
another  meeting  had  been  convened  that  night,  a  Ministry  formed, 
and  that  I  was  not  in  it. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  said  I,  a  little  surprised ;  "  the  offer  was  as 
good  as  made." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Hole-and-Corner,  quitting  his  hold  on  my 
button  to  shake  hands  with  his  brother-in-law,  who  looked  daggers  at 
me.     "  The  fact  is  that — that  you  are  not  a  Business  Man." 

The  other  day  a  friend  came  into  the  office  of  the  paper  and 
said,  "  Look  here  Q.,  you  don't  half  work  this  thing.  Why  don't 
you  get  subsidised  by  a  political  party ;  why  don't  you  put  in  dummy 
advertisements,  and  write  articles  personally  abusing  the  editors  of 
other  papers.  Why  don't  you  send  gratis  copies  to  all  your  rival 
subscribers  and  use  all  private  information  in  order  to  wound  a 
political  opponent." 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  no  paper  which  had  any  pretence  to 
decency  or  independence    would    resort    to    such    unworthy  tricks 
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of  trade;  apoo  viodi  be  idunik    ss  hsaf  adij.   snd   slic 
deep  sigh : 

"  Wen,  Q-,  yoo  msr  be  tjesl.     I  ooi:':  cnDnr.     Yat  szt  tchi  «re 
not — but — h  is  etideot  liac  voc  are  mit  £  Bcsmes  Mzs. 


ox    LOAFING    KOUM*. 


;H£R£  are  men  who  can  i  stop  5vt;  xnisijies  i::  one  p^ace.  rnxt  who 
seem  compeiDed  to  live  roimd  aboct.  genezaZhr  is  spots. 

Some  people  take  tizne  to  acquire  :his  an.  bet  it's  inberexu  in 
other  pcapACf  like  Original  Sm.  or  biick-jr:n:pnng  in  borses  that  vou 
boy  as  bargains.  When  too  once  can  do  it  properh*  it  becomes  like 
HoUoway's  ointment,  a  core  for  all  diseases — ague,  asrhma,  bUe, 
blotches,  dropsj,  jaundire,  icc^  ice.  kc  See  label — and  can  be 
confidently  reoooimended  as  easy  of  ap^plkaiion,  mUd  in  operation, 
and  curioosly  beneficial  to  the  whole  system.  Jjoafim;  when  property 
understood,  adds  a  charm  to  the  innocent  sports  of  boyhood,  gires 
zest  to  the  healthy  enjoyments  of  middle  age  and  is  a  profound  solace 
to  one's  declining  years. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  loafers,  the  loafer  stationanr.  and  the 
loafer  locomotive.  The  latter  is  called  the  loafer  round.  The  first 
creature  may  be  seen  growing  under  the  cave  of  a  tavern  roof  like  a 
monstrous  musluoom,  or  sticking  to  a  wall  of  a  newspaper  office 
like  a  shore-going  limpet.  He  has  no  mind  of  his  own.  If  asked  to 
drink  he  drinks.  If  be  is  not  asked  to  drink  he  chews  borrowed 
tobacco,  and  curses  his  kind.  His  friends  are  dead,  his  lights  are 
fled,  and  all  but  he  departed.  If  the  world  had  to  be  destro}*ed 
to-morrow,  yoia  would  find  him  placidly  leaning  up  against  the  only 
post  left  standing  in  the  universe,  wailing  for  someone  to  shout. 

The  locomotive  loafer,  or  "  loafer  round "  is  a  different  being. 
He  does  not  stand  still,  waiting  for  the  grapes  to  drop  into  his  mouth, 
nor  does  he  aver  that  they  are  sour  and  tasteless.  He  goes  about 
calmly  and  comfortably  until  he  meets  with  a  man  tall  enough  to 
reach  the  fiuit,  and  then  he  eats  it 

The  "  loafer  round  "  is,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  an  agreeable 
fellow.  He  is  full  of  battles  and  sieges  and  adventures.  He  will  keep 
not  only  the  table,  but  the  whole  bar  parlour  in  a  roar  with  his  witty 
sayings.  He  has  a  certain  stock  of  anecdotes  on  hand,  which  he  is 
always  selling  off  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  He  resembles  a  barrel 
organ,  which,  being  constituted  to  play  a  certain  number  of  tunes, 
can  play  no  new  ones,  but  will  grind  out  its  original  number  with 
admirable  accuracy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  wind  it  up  with  a 
nobbier  of  brandy. 
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The  **  loafer  round "  possesses  also  the  happy  &culty  of  being 
an  excellent  listener.  You  may  tell  him  any  quantity  of  the  stalest 
stories,  and  pour  into  him  the  dedn's  of  all  the  worn-out  fiinniments 
ever  concocted  by  iniquitous  man,  and  he  will  laugh  consummately, 
provided  you  are  ready  to  wash  down  the  rubbish  with  strong  liquors. 

He  lives  principally  in  tap-rooms,  and  his  right  leg  is  affected 
with  a  chronic  stiffness  from  constant  crooking  under  bar  counters. 
His  normal  attitude  is  a  slouch,  and  his  elbow  bends  itself  naturally 
at  the  contact  of  pewter.  He  has  no  fixed  abode.  If  you  want  him 
you  must  hunt  him  up  through  various  hotels. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  transact  business  with  a  man  of 
this  stamp,  and  went,  by  appointment,  to  his  office  for  that 
uncommon  purpose. 

'*  Mr.  Swiper  was  not  in  at  present,  but  would  be  here  probably 
in  an  hour." 

Another  hour  passed,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  ''knock 
round  "  in  search  of  him. 

I  went  to  Hotel  i  at  nine  o'clock. 

"  Mr.  Swiper  had  been  there  that  morning  with  a  friend.  They 
had  ordered  pale  brandy." 

I  went  to  hotel  2. 

"  Oh  yes,  they  had  seen  Mr.  Swiper  at  ten  o'clock  with  two 
gentlemen.     They  had  glasses  round — one  P.B.  and  two  Old  Toms." 

I  went  to  Hotel  3. 

*'  Mr.  Swiper !  Oh  yes,  he  ^ad  been  there  at  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning  with  Boozey  and  Mr.  De  Tel,  but,  having  sherry  and 
bitters,  had  gone  away  again." 

On  to  Hotel  4. 

"  Mr.  Swiper  was  there  at  one  o'clock,  and  had  had  lunch  and 
two  glasses  of  Castlemaine  ale  with  a  gentleman  from  Ballarat. 
Could  not  say  where  he  had  gone." 

At  Hotel  5  the  waiter  **  Had  seen  Mr.  Swiper  at  about  half-past 
two,  with  four  friends.  Soda  and  brandy,  two  cigars  and  a  Dixon's 
sodawater.     Had  not  seen  him  since." 

Back  to  the  office.  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Swiper  had  jusf  gone. 
Came  five  minutes  ago  with  a  friend,  who  sent  for  porter  in  a  pewter. 
I  should  probably  find  him  at  Hotel  6." 

There  with  all  speed.  No  sign  of  Swiper.  A  gentleman  behind 
a  counter  said  that  Mr.  Swiper  was  often  there,  but  could  not  say  if  he 
had  been  there  that  morning.  Ah!  yes!  He  /lad/  Came  in  not 
a  minute  back,  and  ordered  lemonade  and  Hollands  in  the  front  bar. 
\Vould  I  step  round  ?  I  stepped  round.  No  Swiper,  but  a  mutual 
friend  very  drunk.  Myself  to  mutual  friend  \  Seen  Swiper?  M.F. — 
S-s-wiper  (hie) !  Saw  him  t-tit-tight  at  Hotel  7  about  tit-twenty 
minutes  ago.  I  darted  across  despairingly  to  that  place.  "  Swiper  1 
My  dear  sir,  he  has  not  been  here  since  half-past  ten,  when  he  had  a 
dark  brandy  with  Drainem.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  drop  in 
at  Hotel  8,  and  if  he  isn't  there  take  a  look  round  at  Hotel  9.  I 
followed  his  advice  and  went  there.  "  Mr  Swiper !  Which  Mr. 
Swiper  ?     Oh,  h — h  !     Mr.  Swiper  !    Yes,  he  had  been  there  about 
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four,  A  gin-sling  and  a  nip  of  brandy  with  iwo  gentlemen.  W-a-well, 
he  was  a  little  queer,  but  nothing  to  speak  of."  It  was  now  half-past 
five,  and  as  a  last  desperate  resource  I  "looked  round  "at  Hotel  lo. 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Swiper  it'aj  there."  [Land  at  last].  "  Vet,  no,  slop,  ah  ! 
he  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  back  with  a  gentleman  from  up  the 
country  ;  they  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  Hennesy  and  two  cups  of  coffee 
beiween  them."  [Heavens,  thought  I,  is  the  man's  constitution  made 
of  iron  ?)  "  Mr.  Swiper  was — well,  yes,  he  was  decidedly  the  worse  for 
liquor,  but  not  drunk  ;  oh,  dear  no,  not  drunk."  I  was  now  evidently 
hard  upon  the  trail,  and  knowing  that  when  intoxicated,  Swiper,  like 
the  wounded  dove,  invariably  makes  for  home,  I  plunged  into  every 
public-house,  but  without  success,  .\t  last,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
hail  a  cab,  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  a  colonial  wine  cellar. 
I  rushed  in  and  seized  him.  He  was  sitting  on  an  upturned  cask, 
purple,  tremulous,  and  nearly  speechless.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
beaker  of  colonial  wine,  and  in  the  other  a  huge  cigar.  Seven 
admiring  friends  contemplated  him  with  reverence. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  I  began,  "  this  is  too  bad  !  Here  have  I^" 
"  My  d-dear  bubboy,''  says  Swiper,  hastily  swallowing  the  brandy  ; 
d-don't  raummum-ention  it.     WHATAREVOUGOINGTOSHOUT? 


I 


ON   BAZAARS. 


^^^^^BAZ.\AR  is  a  place  where  you  buy  things  you  don't  want,  for 

^^^^H  the  beneht  of  peoj)le  you  don't  care  about,  and  pay  ten  times 

^^^^P  more  for  them  than  you  do  anywhere  else. 

^^^"ft  bazaar  is  a  place  where  society  sells  off  its  old  clothes,  and 

'     gets  rid  of  its  superfluous  daughters.     Vou  can  pay  your  money  and 

lake  your  choice.     Some   prefer   the   old  clothes  and  others  the 

;     daughters.     Both  are  sold  for  equally  charitable  reasons— they  only 

lumber  up  the  home  premises,  and  the  sooner  they're  got  nd  of  the 

better.     The  great  gift  to  get  up  a  bazaar  is  to  be  an  ade|>t  at  that 

pleasing  sport  which  the  Catechism  classes  with  evil  s]>eaking  and 

slandering.     If  you  go  in  for  holding  a  bazaar  you  must  be  prepared 

to  tell  lies  thick  enough  to  walk  upon,  and  to  use  enough  soft  soap  to 

I      lather  the  universe.     If  you  are  pious,  so  much  the  better.     1  mean, 

of  course,  genteel   piety,   that   offends   nobody,   and  is  sufficiently 

I     orthodox  to   bring   in    a   reasonable    amount    of   interest   on   the 

original  outlay. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  also  to  get  the  patronage  of  some 
I  influcniial  person — and  I  may  here  observe  that  ladies  prefer  the 
I  clergy,  their  presence  casts  a  halo  of  propriety  around  the  most 
]  Hagraot  flirtation.  If  no  clergyman  can  be  obtained^an  accident, 
I  however,  which  is  very  remote,  as  they  are  always  glad  to  till  up  their 
tipare  lime  with  works  of  Christian  benevolence — try  a  military  man. 
Soldiers  are  parsons  in  the  rough. 
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Having  advertised  the  undertaking  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
placarded  it  about  the  town,  you  may  appropriately  buy  up  an  old 
fancy-work  warehouse,  for,  by  selling  all  the  articles  at  nine  times 
their  value,  you  will  not  only  benefit  your  poorer  brethren,  but  make  a 
handsome  profit  yourself  into  the  bargain. 

I  know  a  lady  who  pays  her  servants  out  of  her  bazaars.  The 
cook  is  billeted  on  the  Christian  Association^  the  housemaid  on  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  and  the  foot-boy  has  to  take  his  chance  out  of  the 
Church  Debt. 

With  regard  to  your  domestic  arrangements,  you  will  find  circum- 
stances your  best  guide.  If  your  daughters  have  good  eyes  and  hands 
the  bric-a-brac  stalls  are  the  place  for  them ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their 
ankles  are  the  principal  attraction,  your  motherly  feelings  will  at  once 
suggest  the  propriety  of  short  dresses  and  a  lucky-bag. 

As  to  the  kind  of  articles  sold  by  each  you  may  pin  your  faith  to 
altar-cloths  and  kettle-holders.  Slippers  are  a  drug  in  the  market, 
and  so  are  cigar-cases.  Men  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  like 
leather.  Moreover,  the  curates — of  whom  there  are  unmarried 
numbers — ^are  best  caught  by  the  first-named  article.  And  since  the 
State  Aid  Bill  missed  fire  curates  are  at  a  premium.  Beware  of 
dashing  young  men — they  have  no  intentions.  Old  and  somewhat 
hoary  persons  are  best  adapted  for  your  purpose.  If  you  do  get 
hold  of  a  bachelor  with  money,  grapple  him  to  your  soul  with  hooks 
of  steel. 

Instruct  your  daughters  to  oflfer  their  wares  to  ever)'one,  and 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  selling.  Men,  as  a  rule,  are 
shame-faced,  and  if  your  darling  Jane  will  only  bother  them  enough, 
will  buy  at  any  price. 

Be  careful  to  be  civil  to  everyone,  even  the  dirtiest  and  most 
plebeian  customers.  In  a  colony  like  this  the  meanest  husk  often 
holds  the  richest  grain,  and  from  the  dirtiest  chrysalis  may  spring  the 
most  gorgeous  butterfly. 

Don't  mind  boys.  They  may  be  tiresome,  and  even  rude,  but 
remember  that  each  boy  contains  the  germ  of  a  future  husband. 
You  can  afford  to  leave  their  punishment  to  lime.  Having  got  rid  of 
your  goods,  displayed  your  summer  millinery,  and  (I  trust)  hooked 
your  husband,  you  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  pay  the  surplus  profits 
to  the  charitable  object.  Remember  that  the  poor  you  have 
ahvays  with  you,  and  make  them  properly  sensible  of  their  un- 
warrantable intrusion. 


ox    FRIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDS  as  a  rule  are  a  mistake. 
j_^^  They  are  too  expensive.     No  poor  man  can  afford  to  have 

'^i^     many  friends.     They  would  ruin  him.     Indeed,  friendship  is  a 
luxur)'  which  should  be  indulged  in  with  caution  even  by  the  rich. 
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The  greatest  friend  I  ever  saw  was  a  bailifil  Wlien  be  arrested 
me,  which  he  did  about  once  a  week  at  one  time  he  used  to  give  me 
tobacco  and  beer,  and  go  round  with  the  hat  for  me. 

I  have  had  many  friends,  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  but  most  of  them 
didn't  pay  expenses.  Friendship  is  like  mining ;  sometimes  yoo  drop 
into  a  good  thing,  but  the  majority  of  places  are  duffers.  Whta 
you  get  a  friend  worth  working,  stick  to  him  like  grim  death. 
Friendship  is  delusive,  like  a  threepenny  drink.  Bouncer  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Tallon,  with  ^50,000,  Bouncer  said,  "  Q.,  introduce  me,  old  ieDow, 
as  jouT/rietid/  " 

I  did ;  and  in  six  weeks  he  married  the  lady.  My  only 
consolation  was  that  her  father  became  insolvent  before  the  end  <k 
the  year.  The  Gods  are  just  Don't  lend  a  friend  your  horse;  or 
your  ox,  or  your  ass,  or  anything  else  that  is  yours.  I  lent  poor  Dick 
Snaffle  a  trotting  pony  I  had,  and  he  sold  him  for  forty  notes.  Mlien 
I  charged  him  with  the  theft  he  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  "  Q.,  it 
was  ail  your  faxlt.  \Vh2t  did  you  do  it  for  ?  Do  you  expect  that  a 
man  who  has  lived  five  years  in  New  South  WaJes  is  an  iade  t  ^ 
Indeed,  he  got  quite  angry  oxer  the  matter,  and  I  had  to  take  htm  in 
and  shoot  beer.  If  a  friend  wants  you  to  put  your  name  to  a  bill 
"just  as  a  matter  of  form,'*  beware  of  him  :  for  it  soon  takes  the 
form  of  a  writ.  But  any  friend  who  '\s  ass  enough  to  back  a  bill  for 
jMf,  grapple  him  to  your  sotil  unreservedly. 

Poor  Teddy  Kiieflyer,  of  the  i.oocnh  Light,  was  the  bert  man  I 
ever  saw  at  that  sort  of  thing.  He  invented  a  system  of  cross 
entries  which  kept  the  whole  reghnent  suj>p]ied  with  cash  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  resaiied  in  the  suicide  fA  ^ht  sharpest  money- 
lender in  Wallbroc4-  The  autborilies  said  it  was  forger}- ;  ^/ut 
Teddy  maintained  it  was  nothing  but  friendsbi;>.  It  is  astonish: ng 
how  many  friends  a  man  will  have  when  he  if  rich.  I  saw 
a  big  dog  with  a  sheep  paunch  tcHiay  d:ning  in  a  gutter,  and 
four  little  dogs  seated  round  with  their  noKr^  in  the  air.  When  sa 
moved  from  the  street  they  f'^llc/wed  h-^n  respectfuDy  sniiEng.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  the  Oid  Bay  .State  had  i^jur  vont.  and  he  made  one 
a  publican,  who  did  welL  ijrA  citd  of  delirium  irtwum.  'I  ne  perK#o 
who  took  to  lectming  madt  a  \'A  of  ioone>' :  married  a  ;xxk  wvjtht  s 
widow,  and  died  a  trae  <JbrnfLiSLrjL,  7  ne  vr^e  wi>o  wat  brougrit  up  to 
billiards,,  a  fine  young  num.  wouid  ha^e  'ji^rTi  veaithiest  of  the  >x  or.;y 
for  his  ambitioin.  He  r^jz'i^iz:'*.  vt  cvrjte*.!  w:v.  hvnl'  profitt,  vj  rjt  took 
to  cards,  and  was  shot  kV-rt.rc  i  rr^trr  btefcn^rxiat.  <'>>:  bieM  b::r.. 
He  died  like  a  hero,  wrx  a  ijir^  w  *'h  s*er»e.  Bvt  "j^t  ir»^gi  hud 
the  best  time.  E^-en-ihjrj;^  r*t  :vu' r^c  v^rzttr^  v^  ^OiC.  "•^'rjeti  r^ 
married  an  hesrest  eie^  s-rt  Cie^  '/  \'^,  -ke-V/w  ifn*r  He  .r.-ierr^vc  a 
pill,  was  ten  timei  T!y>:vr::TJt_  •--rfit^  '  t  Cfe-;^:*.'*.*^  '^j*.  vf  ^S'xn.  rt 
dec^ply  rdigioQS.  and  r^i  irit  'j.'^^-r,  'a-'jc  'I'i  wj/j\i'f.  vf  fcr,-}  ttii  t, 
the  Scales.     Fnendbh-^.  .:  ^v.  r  •.-.'»  rivn  y^  »vrr  r   ..  vtr.'.er  ttifcr,  a 


It  takes  two  ;^rrbvrji  v,  r?i«>.*  *  Vrr^  }  '.t-vi  ^'  '^     7**i*:  OTit  i 
to  be  bdHended.  iht  v.Titr  •,%  vt  f'-erjC-^      I  C  rarj^jer  vt  ti*t  frjcaiT 
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man  by  a  darned  sight.      He  gets  all  the  fat  off  the  mutual  1^  of 
mutton,  and  not  unfrequently  scrapes  the  bone. 

Friends  who  talk  a  lot  don't  do  much,  When  Joe  Winglett  was 
alive  he  was  always  boasting  about  what  he'd  leave  me. 

Joe  was  a  "  super.''  at  the  Royal  Isthmain  Theatre,  and  vowed 
that  I  was  the  only  man  who  appreciated  his  genius. 

"  Never  mind.  Q.,"  he  would  say,  "  I  shall  lick  'em  yet,  my  boy. 
Montgomery— bosh!  Brooke — rot!  Kean — stuff!  Kemble — rubbish! 
You  should  see  my  Hamlet !  Never  mind ;  the  tide  must  turn.  Ill 
make  a  fortune  before  I  die,  and  then,  my  boy,  you'll  see  what  111 
leave  you.     Never  mind !  " 

I  said  I  did  not ;  and  Joe  died  last  week,  and  did  leave  me — 
what  ?  A  cotton  velvet  tunic,  a  pair  of  harlequin's  breeches — rather 
the  worse  for  jumping — an  acting  edition  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons^  and 
five  pairs  of  dirty  stockings. 

You  cannot  bet  on  friends.  They  will  go  and  do  all  sorts  of 
things  to  spite  you.  1  insured  a  friend's  life  once,  and  got 
him  to  assign  me  the  policy.  He  was  a  chronic  case  of 
rheumatism,  and  might  have  died  in  the  course  of  nature  calmly 
in  his  bed  at  any  time.  We  quarrelled  one  day,  and  the  fellow 
deliberately  sent  out  and  bought  a  bottle  of  Connel's  East  Indian 
remedies,  and  took  a  pint  of  it  every  half  hour,  according  to  the 
directions  on  the  label.  At  the  tenth  pint  he  gently  dissolved,  and 
the  jury  brought  it  in  *'  determined  suicide."  I  tried  hard  to  put  in  a 
plea  of  insanity,  but  it  was  no  use. 

After  this  I  forswore  friendship,  except  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  and 
in  case  of  sickness. 


ON     RELATIONSHIPS 


jT  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  nature  of  them.     Some 
\    people  have  a  great  many.    I  should  think  The  O'Donoghue  has 
*^^  about  the  greatest  number  of  relations,  for  I  never  met  an  Irish- 
man yet  who  was  not  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  that  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  while  poor  people  possess  any  amount 
of  rich  relatives,  rich  people  never  by  any  chance  have  any  jx^or  ones. 
This  is  what  my  friend  M.  Howler  would  call  a  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  Providence.  I  would  not  mind  laying  the  odds  that  Lazarus 
was  a  poor  cousin  of  Dives.  If  he  had  not  been,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  play  with  the  terriers  on  his  front  door-step  instead  of  going 
round  to  the  back  gate  as  other  beggars  did.  I  have  noticed  that 
certain  qualities  invariably  accompany  certain  relationships.  Mothers 
are   given   to   kissmg  in  dreams  and   otherwise.     Step-mothers  are 
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invariably  a  nuisance,  especially  whoi  they  carry  about  abnormal  twins 
and  won't  move  under  eig^teenpence.  Uncles  are  of  two  kinds — bad 
and  good.     I  never  heard  of  a  medium  uncle 

They  know  no  medium  between  the  benevolent  half-sovereign  of 
boyhood's  happy  hours,  and  the  amputative  shilling  of  scap^;race 
notoriety.  Sometimes  tbey  are  abs<^ute  villains,  and  have  no 
sympathy  with  babes,  whether  in  the  woods,  in  bulk,  or  in  botde. 

Aunts  are  good.  I  like  gold-spectaded  maiden  ones  best,  the 
dear  old  ladies  who  have  white  hair,  and  ask  you,  "  Wliich  would  you 
rather  do,  sing  a  hymn  or  have  an  orange  ?  "  and  when  you  say,  ^  Sing 
a  hymn,  aunt,"  gives  you  two  oranges. 

Mothers-in-law  are  ladies  who  have  daughters.  A  mother-in-law 
may  be  considered  as  the  beard  on  the  matrimonial  oyster. 

But  of  all  the  relatives  that  a  man  can  be  cursed  with,  commend  me 
to  cousins.  There  are  innumerable  varieties  of  the  ''  cousin  '*  species. 
There  is  the  rich  cousin — he  used  to  live  in  India,  but  he  has  come  out 
here  now — ^who  turns  up  all  standing  in  the  third  act  of  a  comedy 
and  puts  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  There  is  the  poor  cousin, 
who  writes  to  you  from  the  gaol,  and  begs  the  loan  of  two  half-crowns 
per  bearer,  to  save  the  family  name  from  everlasting  infamy.  This 
sort  generally  drinks.  There  is  the  vulgar  cousin,  who,  when  you  are 
entertaining  a  select  party  of  influential  aristocrats,  drives  up  in  a 
one-horse  buggy,  carrying  ten,  and  roars  out,  ''  Haw !  haw  !  Jack,  my 
boy,  how  are  yer  ?  IVe  brought  the  missus  and  the  kids  to  have  a 
snack  !"  There  is  the  sporting  cousin,  who  borrows  your  nag  for  a 
''  canter  to  St  Kilda,"  and  lames  it  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  ride 
down  a  velocipede. 

There  is  the  irrepressible  cousin,  who  is  the  jolliest  dog  alive, 
but  cannot  earn  his  living  for  the  soul  of  him.  You  may  start  him 
in  business  fifty  times,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  appears,  jolly, 
jocose,  and  penniless,  perfectly  irrepressible,  and  perfectly  useless. 
I  had  a  cousin  of  this  sort  once.  Seven  times  did  his  sorrowing 
friend  start  him  in  life,  and  seven  times  did  cousin  Tom  jib  at 
the  prospect. 

He  was  a  stock-broker,  a  bank  clerk,  a  squatter,  a  speculator,  an 
agent  for  somebody's  Balm  of  (}ilead,  a  magazine  proprietor,  and  a 
wine  merchant,  before  his  beard  had  grown.  He  was  sent  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  returned  by  the  next  ship,  avowing  that  it  was  a  beastly 
climate,  and  no  man  with  a  decent  sense  of  self-respect  would  live 
there  for  a  week.  Some  unhappy  and  credulous  relative  bought  him 
a  share  in  a  brewery,  in  which  I  believe  he  would  have  done  well 
had  not  the  firm  gone  insolvent  a  week  after  poor  Tom  joined  it. 
The  last  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  gone  to  Spitzbergen 
on  behalf  of  some  speculations  connected  with  walrus  teeth.  I 
carefully  looked  among  the  "  wrecks,"  but  I  feel  sure  that  some 
evening  he  will  walk  in  at  my  back  gate  profoundly  jolly  and 
calmly  penniless. 

As  a  general  rule,  relationships  are  a  nuisance  :  but  if  you  must 
have  relations,  have  them  wealthy  as  possible.  The  excellence  of  a 
relation  is  at  the  best  but  a  negative  one,  like  the  filial  affection  of 
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the  young  Irishman,  whose  father  said  he  was  '*  a  dear  good  son,  for 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  never  jumped  on  his  stomach 
when  he  was  down. 


-^ 


NEW  CHUMS. 

HAVK  been  put  up  in  the  society  of  new  chums.  Not  that  I 
object  to  new  chums  as  a  body,  because  every  man  who^  from 
*^^^  some  curious  oversight  of  his  parents,  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  in  this  favoured  land — this  Adullam's  cave  of  ruined 
reputations — must  come  here  as  a  new  chum  some  time  or  other; 
but  I  am  sick  at  heart  with  the  preposterous  follies  of  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  air  their  barsinistered  nobility  upon  the  shady 
side  of  Collins  Street.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  lately  fallen  among 
new  chums,  and  I  have  been  taking  cold  baths  of  Carlyle,  and  Balzac, 
and  Voltaire,  in  order  to  restore  my  nervous  system.  Having 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  one  of  the  Ministry,  on  account 
of  services  rendered,  I  was  enabled— for  a  week  or  so — to  return  to 
that  society  for  which  I  was  originally  intended.  I  found  it  crowded 
with  new  chums. 

There  was  my  young  friend,  Guy  de  Vere,  for  instance.  Guy 
de  Vere  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  liberally  educated,  has  fagged 
at  Eton  and  been  plucked  at  Oxford.  He  is  tolerably  wealthy,  and 
travels  about  for  amusement,  which  he  never  obtains.  Not  being 
endowed  with  brain  to  any  alarming  extent,  he  is  given  to  boasting, 
and  will  talk  about  "poor  Hastings"  and  "that  rum  fellah,  Hart- 
ington,"  while  he  invariably  speaks  of  the  female  members  of  the 
aristocracy  by  abbreviations  of  their  Christian  names,  and  bewilders 
the  plebeian  mind  by  constant  reference  to  "  Lady  Bab,  you  know/*^ 
and  "  Little  Emily,"  and  hints  that  in  his  opinion  "  Flo'  didn't  do 
badly,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it."  He  smokes  cigars  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  wears  the  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
garments.  De  Vere,  being  at  the  last  race-meeting,  was  conspicuous 
for  the  alarming  exceptionality  of  his  coat,  and,  being  remonstrated 
with  by  a  friend  upon  the  unnecessary  gorgeousness  of  that  garment, 
exclaimed,  "  T/iis  coat — Ms  !  Why,  my  dear  fla,  Tve  got  three  more 
up-stairs  which  I  havfit  worn  at  all/*'  The  friend  fled.  Guy  de 
Vere  was  great  on  horseflesh,  and  had  achieved  a  reputation  at  the 
Deformed  Club,  by  reason  of  his  sporting  vein  of  humor,  until  old 
Macklewain  (whose  knowledge  of  pedigree  is  unlimited)  heard  him 
speak  of  an  animal  with  an  epicene  name  as  a  "mare,"  and  was 
down  upon  him  with  a  stud-book  directly.  Poor  Guy  de  Vere  !  He 
was  disappointed  in  the  colony,  and  went  home.  He  said  that  he 
expected  to  find  Collins  Street  blazing  with  beauty  and  fashion,  and 
crowded  with  carriages.  He  walked  down  it  once^  I  believe,  and  then 
retired  to  his  club,  where  he  read  a  novel  (upside  down)  until  dinner- 
time.    On  leaving  for  England,  he  remarked  that  Melbourne  was  not 
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the  place  for  an  idle  man,  and  that  he  should  never  again  come 
fsurther  south  from  the  Mediterranean.  Goodness  knows  that  nobody  * 
can  detest  the  colony  more  fervently  than  I  do ;  but  I  would  rather 
stop  here  all  my  life — even  in  the  menial  position  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature — than  be  compelled  to  travel  home  in  company  with 
Guy  de  Vere.  But  Guy  de  Vere  is  an  exception.  The  average  new- 
chum  disappears  mysteriously,  none  can  tell  whither. 

Dickens  desires  to  know  what  becomes  of  all  the  post-boys  and 
donkeys.  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  all  the  new  chums. 
Dickens,  indeed,  conjectures  that  the  post-boys  ride  into  the  next 
world  upon  the  donkeys  ;  but  I  can  find  no  hypothesis  by  which  to 
account  for  the  consumption  of  new  chums.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
for  a  certain  space  of  time — say  three  weeks — the  Peripatetic  Phil- 
osopher observes  new  faces  leaning  over  bar  counters,  and  notices 
stupendous  collars,  and  widely  improbable  trousers  disporting  them- 
selves about  the  town.  He  is  made  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  fashion  of  modem  swelldom  is  to  show  as  much  neck  as  a  sailor- 
hero  of  a  nautical  drama,  and  to  wear  its  scarf  pin  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  centre  of  its  stomach.  He  is  alarmed  at  running  against  young 
men  whose  legs  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cleaning  flutes,  and  whose  waistcoats  are  oi:>en-hearted  to  that  extent  that 
their  shirts  boil  over,  and  appear  to  be  ready  to  descend  in  an  avalanche 
of  clean  linen  at  the  shortest  notice.  He  is  astonished  at  finding  that 
the  ordinary  costume  of  a  "  fast  man  "  (per  s.s.  "  Great  Britain  ")  is 
a  shovel  hat,  and  a  white  necktie  like  a  small  bell-rope.  He  is 
horrified  at  hearing  that  the  modern  fashion  of  dancing  is  some- 
thing between  a  hop  and  a  "breakdown,"  with  a  flavour  of 
the  skipping-rope,  and  was  surprised  at  hearing  a  horsey  friend  speak 
of  one  of  these  new  arrivals  as  having  "a  kick  in  his  gallop,"  an 
apparent  defect,  which  arose  entirely  from  the  employment  of  the 
new  and  approved  method  of  dancing.  If  these  young  men  are,  and 
I  suppose  they  must  be,  leaders  of  ton^  and  glasses  of  English 
fashion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  disappear  so  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  one  comes  to  know  them  by  sight,  they  vanish  from  view 
altogether.  I  have  made  notes  of  several  of  these  young  men,  and 
intend  one  of  these  days  to  write  a  book  descriptive  of  the  race 
generally.  I  find  that  they  begin  life  at  the  Port  Phillip  or  Scott's ; 
that  they  play  billiards  frequently,  and  abuse  the  colony  with 
immense  gusto.  For  the  first  fortnight  they  cannot  go  into  a  bar  for 
a  glass  of  beer  without  producing  a  sovereign  to  pay  for  it,  and,  even 
when  they  receive  change,  will  frequently  plunge  their  hands  into 
their  trousers  pockets,  and  produce  a  mingled  handful  of  silver,  gold, 
and  notes  therefrom.  They  patronise  the  theatres,  and  inquire 
anxiously  about  private  boxes  for  the  season.  They  stroll  down  to  a 
livery  stable,  and  ask  if  "they  have  got  any  decent  cattle,  you 
know."  They  are  well  known  at  the  "  Casino,"  and  tell  you  that 
they  have  seen  the  can-can  "  Ah  Parry,  old  fellow."  They  purchase 
portraits  of  popular  actresses  in  the  photograph  shops,  and  shew  them 
to  their  friends  with  many  nods,  winks,  and  other  ambiguous  givings 
out.     They  can  be  seen  in  public-house  bars  in  mid-day,  and  are 
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prone  to  brandy  and  soda.  They  get  up  riding  parties  on  hired  horses, 
and  may  be  seen  at  Brighton  on  Sunday.  They  are  great  in  buggies, 
and  always  call  a  seven-year-old  livery-stable  hack  ''a  little  mare." 
They  are  usually,  so  they  say,  connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
complain  bitterly  that  "there  is  no  'society'  in  Victoria."  Yet 
with  all  this  they  seldom  have  introductions  to  anybody  worth 
knowing,  and  are  forced  to  consort  with  Jews,  Turks,  mfidels, 
and  heretics.  In  about  a  month,  the  ^100  scraped  together  by 
their  widowed  mothers,  or  saved  from  the  wreck  of  their  college 
allowance  and  unpaid  college  debts,  is  spent — and  then?  Then 
some  burly  squatter,  horny  of  hand  and  bushy  of  beard,  comes  down 
from  his  station,  and  says,  "  Come,  Jack,  lad  ;  I  knew  thy  father  in 
the  old  country,  and  I  won't  see  thee  in  a  mess.  Come  up  with  me, 
and  look  round  the  country."  So  young  Hopeful  goes,  and  is  put 
upon  a  rough  bush  horse,  and  made  to  ride  in  stock ;  or  is  sent 
to  look  after  some  fencing  ten  miles  from  the  home-station ;  or  is  set  to 
work  foot-rotting,  and  soon  finds  out  that  life  is  not  "all  beer  and 
skittles,"  and  that  young  men  from  England  are  not  necessarily 
exempt  from  work,  nor  young  men  in  Australia  quite  the  barbarians 
that  our  delicate-handed  habitues  of  Carton's  and  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
would  have  them.  But  the  case  of  Jack  is  an  exceptional  case. 
Sometimes  the  gorgeous  butterfly  of  Collins  Street  comes  to  un- 
utterable grief.  His  cheap  finery  wears  out.  Messrs.  Moses'  gar- 
ments wax  rusty,  and  the  gilt  wears  off  his  Brummagem  jewellery. 
He  falls  and  great  is  his  fall.  One  fine  day  he  disappears,  and  men 
shake  their  heads  for  a  day  or  two.  Carambole,  of  any  billiard-room, 
misses  his  customary  half-a-crown,  and  the  stage  boxes  of  the  Royal 
are  left  desolate.  The  haunters  of  the  Caf«§  and  Varieties  miss  a 
familiar  face,  and  one  asks,  "What  has  become  of  young  New  Chum;  1 
haven't  seen  him  lately  ? "  But  the  question  is  never  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  I  ask  in  vain — What  becomes  of  all  these  young  men  ? 


THE  THEORY  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

|f?T  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  own  a  theory,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
Ife  about  mine.  I  am  the  apostle  of  a  new  creed,  by  which  I  intend 
W  to  reform  the  world,  and  make  everybody  happy.  My  theory  is 
the  glorious  theory  of  Gastric  Juice.  Away  with  your  forms  of 
morality,  your  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Spargoism,  Dummyism 
Duffyism,  and  Platonism  :  give  me  a  man  with  a  perfect  digestion 
and  a  normal  stomach,  and  I  will  show  you  a  clever  man,  a  kindly 
gentleman,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  Gastric  juice  is  the  secret 
of  happiness.  If  a  man's  secretions  are  in  proi>er  order,  he  will 
have  what  Nature  intended  him  to  have — mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  livers.  The  fable  of 
Prometheus  is  a  magnificent  allegory.      Chained  to  the  rock  of  woe, 
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and  want,  and  indigestion,  a  vulture  ceaselessly  gnaws  his  liver, 
Prometheus  had  lived  his  life — he  was  a  poet,  and  scaled  Heaven — 
but  his  liver  gave  way,  his  stomach  got  out  of  order,  and,  presto  f 
poor  Prometheus  is  down  upon  his  back,  and  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
blue  pill,  Cockle  nor  Norton,  can  ever  medicine  him  to  that  sweet 
sleep  that  he  had  yesterday. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of  the  world.      Vixire  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona — and  before  Noah,  too,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  then  they 
were  always  eating  and  drinking,  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage, 
until  their  livers  became  hopelessly  deranged;    and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?     Look  at  the  Roman  Empire.     The  simple  story  of  a 
stomach.     In  its  early  days,  exercised   by   constant  wars,  its   tone 
restored  by  frequent  famines,  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
With  the  Caesars  came  indigestion.      What  nation  could  hope  to- 
govern  when  it  ate  five  meals  a  day,  and  supped  upon  stale  oysters 
and  mulled  claret?    The  Christian  persecutions,  the  CircenseSy  the 
atrocities  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Galba,  were  all  owing  to  the 
horrible  condition  to  which  the  Roman  stomach  had  arrived.     Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines  were  a  little  more  temperate, 
and  Rome  improved ;  but  Commodus,  Vitellius,  Macrinus,  Heliogo- 
balus,  recklessly  disregarded   the   importance  of  gastric  juice,  and 
ruined  the  Roman  Empire.     Look  at  the  wars,  murders,  sorceries, 
superstitions,  manias,  that  disfigured  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
All  gastric  juice  !     What  but  degrading  superstition  could  be  expected 
from  a  people  ruled  alternately   by  ascetics  and  gourmets  1    The 
saints  rushed  to   the   wilderness,   and   lived   upon   raw   roots   and 
stagnant  water.     What  was  the  consequence?     Their  brains  turned, 
religious  mania  ensued,  and  all  Europe  followed  Peter  the  Hermit 
upon  an  idoitic  expedition  to  the  most  unhealthy  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     The  saints  ruined    the    gastric    juices   of  Europe. 
Imagine  St.  Francis,  who  ate  ashes  with  his  bread  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter  at  breakfast ;  St.  John,  of  Egypt,  who  rejoiced  in 
slack-baked  loaves;  St.  Francis,  widow,  whose  favourite  beverage  was 
dirty  water,  imbibed  out  of  a  human  skull ;  the  monks  of  St.  Publius, 
who   lived    upon    a    gill    of   oil    a   day.      Think    of  the    hideous 
institution  of  the   terophagia,    or    "dry    eatings."      Dream   of  the 
holy  St.  Waltheof,  who  did  drink  wine,  but  always  put  spiders  in  it 
to  mortify  the  flesh ;  and,  last  of  all,  think  with  awe  of  St.  Ammon, 
that  pious  founder  of  the  hermitages  of  Nitria,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  married  a  charming  young  girl,  but  instead  of  a  nuptial 
banquet,  treated  his  bride  to  the  reading  of  a  particularly  edifying 
chapter  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  retired  to  "  solitary  meditation  "  and 
wild  honey  for  eighteen  years.     The  ancient  historian  says  that  he 
died  "  ravished  in  an  ecstacy  " — he  deserved  it.     Read  Michelers  La 
Sorcicre^  and  tremble  at  the  revelations  which  he  makes  concerning 
the  food  of  the  people.     The  stomach  is  a  great  fact.     It  is  not 
to  be  denied.      Come  what  may,  the  stomach  must  be   satisfied, 
or    revolutions,    bread    riots,    Bastile-taking,    guillotines,    murders 
ensue ;  and 

**  Monarchs  die  that  sans-culottes  may  dine." 
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All  the  ills,  happiness,  miseries,  poems,  plays,  and  novels  that  have 
ever  afflicted  mankind  have  been  but  modi^ed  expressions  of  gastric 
juice.  Byron  wrote  Childe  Harold  upon  sodawater  and  biscuits,  hot 
he  poured  three  bottles  of  claret  into  his  stomach  before  he  sat 
down  to  crush  his  critics  with  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Napoleon's  liver  was  notoriously  out  of  order,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  two  grains  of  pil.  hydrarg.  would  have  changed  the  fate  of 
Europe.  Hamlet^  that  wondrous  creation  of  the  poet,  is  simply  the 
personification  of  a  man  with  a  dyspeptic  constitution.  The  sea 
voyage  to  England  did  him  good,  but  as  soon  as  he  comes  back  and 
takes  to  late  suppers  and  roaming  about  in  churchyards,  his  liver  gets 
wrong,  and  five  murders  and  one  suicide  is  the  result  Diogenes,  I 
suspect,  had  no  liver  at  all ;  and  Alexander  did  his  best  to  destroy 
an  originally  fine  constitution  by  his  preposterous  habit  of  perpetually 
imbibing.  Cromwell  was  notoriously  a  bad  sleeper,  and  both 
Richelieu  and  Mazann  were  a  prey  to  indigestion.  It  was  gastric 
juice  that  killed  Charles  I.,  and  made  France  the  greatest  and  most 
priest-ridden  nation  in  Europe.  All  great  men  get  their  livers 
deranged,  but  when  such  livers  are  not  put  right  again,  "  Woe  is  me, 
Alhama!"  Witness  Frederick  the  Great,  Charles  XII.,  Alcibiades, 
and  the  Borgias.  No;  let  us  attend  to  our  gastric  juice,  and  we  will 
be  happy ;  neglect  it,  and  we  will  be  miserable.  For  me,  my 
indigestion  is  chronically  out  of  gear.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  it  so  in 
order  to  write  these  articles ;  but  for  you,  oh,  dear  reader,  accept 
the  gosp>el  of  gastric  juice,  and  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  yourself  and 
an  honour  to  your  adopted  country. 


MODERN    BOYS. 

•HAT  are  we  to  do  with  our  boys  ?"  Wash  them,  and  marry 
!  them  to  our  girls  ?  Boys  are  necessary  evils,  like  wet 
*'«^^  weather  and  small  change.  "  Boys,"  says  some  aphoristic 
tautologist,  "will  be  boys."  That  is,  they  used  to  be  boys — now  they 
want  to  be  men.  Where  are  the  boys  of  our  boyhood,  O  my 
Pompeius?  Where  are  the  rosy-cheeked  urchins  who  played  at 
prisoners'  base  and  marbles,  who  "fagged  out''  so  tearfully,  and 
"broke  bounds"  so  eagerly?  Where  are  the  happy  fellows  who 
went  "  nesting,"  and  ran  "  paper  chases,"  and  laid  plots  for  the 
destruction  of  Farmer  Giles's  poultry?  Where  are  the  boys  who 
gave  supper  parties  in  their  "  dormitories,"  and  were  noted  for  the 
composition  of  "  shrub  "  of  surpassing  excellence  ?  Where  are  the 
boys  who  had  "ticks"  at  the  pastrycook's,  and  sent  love-letters, 
franked  by  economised  half-crowns,  to  the  young  ladies'  school 
round  the  comer  ?  Gone,  like  the  years.  Labimiur  anni^  Postume^ 
Postume  !  The  years  glide  away,  and  are  lost  to  me — lost  to  me  ! 
Those  boys  are  greyheaded  old  fogies  now.     Their  youth  has  given 
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place  to  dinner,  and  their  love  to  lorgnettes  of  extra  power.  They 
"  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  life,  they  have  lived  and  loved  *' — at 
least,  some  of  them  ;  now  all  is  Dead  Sea  fruit.  They  know  it  alL 
They've  looked  down  the  crater,  and  seen  nothing  in  it.  Vet, 
perhaps,  when  turning  over  some  old  drawer  with  much  comminatory 
muttering,  they  light  upon  a  packet  of  yellow  letters,  and  straigl>tway 
memory  flies  back  again  to  the  old,  old  days,  when  Chloc  was  slender 
and  loving,  and  Corydon  had  a  heart  and  a  digestion,  when  life 
seemed  worth  living  for,  when 

**  They  were  young, 
And  songs  were  sung, 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung." 

But  the  feeling  soon  passes,  the  poor  little  letters  arc  put  away,  and 
Corydon  —goes  to  dinner. 

"  Gillian's  dead — God  rest  her  soul, 
How  I  loved  her  twenty  years  syne  !'* 

says  he  mournfully ;  but  the  waiter  brings  the  salmi  of  wo(Hlc<H'k, 
and  Corydon  waxes  merry,  and  tells  highly-spiced  anecdotes,  while  he 
*^  dips  his  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine."  Youth  has  de[)arted  from  uti, 
Pompeius,  my  friend.  When  you  saw  me  sitting  on  the  Tost  offiee 
steps  the  other  day,  munching  at  my  bread  and  i)olony,  you  scurtcly 
recognised  the  brilliant  well-dressed  fellow  that  Her  (trace  but 
no  more  of  that.  We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  //V  have 
elected  to  eat  ours,  my  Pompeius.  By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity,  but 
tho  old  wicked  flavour  comes  back  to  me  again  !  It  wan  very  Mweet 
while  it  lasted,  was  it  not?  Now  we  live  on  memory  and  .S<ot<  h  pien, 
price  3d.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  Ixiyfi  will  make 
a  better  use  of  their  youth  than  we  have  done.  They  are  (lever,  our 
modem  boys,  I  am  told;  but  there  seems  a  something  wanting  in 
their  mental  compositions — or  can  it  be  the  motes  in  my  own  eyen 
that  obscure  my  vision  ?  Perhaps  so.  As  a  friend  of  mine  ttayji,  **  It 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end.''     I^t  us  hope  »o. 


DEMOCRATIC  SNOBBHKY. 

SkEMOCRACY  in  a  red  cap,  leaning  on  a  bUxKl  nUined  a\e,  h 
SP  terrible  at  all  events ;  but  Demfx:racy  in  ill-made  i\xt\%  i  Idtheji, 
*^*^  spouting  watery  adulation  at  a  corjjoration  dinner,  i<  *iin|ily 
ridiculous.  But  it  is  the  fashion  with  some  f>cople  to  rornliinr  I  he 
wildest  lepablicanism  of  sentiment  with  the  profoundcHt  Innmlily  of 
department  They  talk  like  Camille  Dcsmoulins  and  art  likr  ji:ame» 
in  a  new  suit  of  plush.      These  kid  gloved  dcinrxiratft  Inrlon^  u^jually 
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to  the  upper  rank  of  middle  society.  They  have  been  educated  at 
college,  and  can  read  Horace  tolerably  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary 
and  Anthon's  notes.  They  profess  to  admire  Cromwell.  They  talk 
about  liberty  of  soul,  equality  of  honest  men,  but  would  disdain  to 
nod  to  their  tailor  if  they  met  him  in  the  street  They  hate 
lords,  but  do  not  object  to  dine  with  a  bishop.  The  tact 
of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  easily  accounted  for.  They 
want  equality  to  their  own  level.  They  hate  the  nobility  (who, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  worth  the  hating),  because  they  diem* 
selves  are  not  noble;  and  they  despise  wealth,  because  they 
are  poor.  But  place  these  gentry  in  a  colony  where  they  are 
equal  to  the  highest,  and  lo  !  their  notions  change.  They  become 
fiercely  aristocratic.  They  prate  of  good  blood,  and  the  claims  of 
"  gentlemen."  Gentlemen  !  How  that  grand  old  word  has  been 
prostituted.  *'  Gentleman  "  once  meant  an  honest,  courteous,  brave, 
and  liberal  man — a  man  who  had  an  arm  to  strike  at  oppression  and 
vice,  and  a  heart  to  pity  the  repentant  and  weak.  Now  it  means — 
money,  for  one  thing,  good  clothes  for  another,  social  position  for 
another ;  an  ability  to  read,  write,  dance,  and  run  into  debt  for  a 
fourth  ;  a  certain  style  of  speaking,  looking,  walking  and  eating  for  a 
fifth  ;  but  it  means  principally — money.  Any  low-minded,  ignorant 
ruffian  who  has  suddenly  accumulated  wealth  calls  himself  gentleman ; 
any  debauched  booby  of  a  lord  whose  miserable  body,  pimpled  with  the 
ten  times  diluted  blood  of  all  the  Howards,  happened  to  be  first 
wrapped  in  fine  linen  instead  of  in  rags,  thrusts  his  ricketty  little 
person  before  the  world  as  a  "  gentleman  ! "  Heaven  save  us !  I 
am  no  **  red  republican,"  but  the  cant  of  "  good  blood  "  is  utterly 
abominable  to  me.  As  Crebillon  said,  "  I  hope  there  is  distinction 
of  ranks  below,  for  the  gentlemen  will  get  the  best  seats — next  the 
fire."  The  sham  aristocracy  of  a  country  like  this  is  pitifully  absurd. 
Every  man  has  it  in  himself  to  make  himself  respected,  honoured, 
and  ennobled.  If  he  does  not  do  it,  let  him  take  it  for  granted  that 
nature  did  not  intend  him  for  an  aristocrat,  and  be  content. 


SHAREBROKING. 


GENTLEMAN  came  out  from  England  a  few  months  back, 
._  and  went  to  a  friend  to  ask  for  employment.     "  What  can 

"^^  you  do  ?  "  "  Nothing  !  "  "  Hum,  you  are  of  gentlemanly 
appearance,  dress  well,  and  talk  well.  I  know  that  you  are  no  fool. 
Why  not  be  a  sharebroker  ?  "  The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  new 
arrival  has  been  making  a  very  comfortable  income. 

The  history  of  sharebrokers  must  be  replete  with  food  for 
reflection  and  amusement.  Mr.  Montague  Tigg  would  pale  his 
ineffectual  fires  before  one  of  our  Australian  promoters.     Mr.  Tigg 
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had  a  magnificent  office  and  a  zcrw:xLs  bcrier — cc  neaz  -n^isil.  is 
times  go.  His  antipodean,  however,  has  ncc  e^es  x  "^ly  i::  iiinoc* 
to  attend  on  him^  and  his  occe  'zscslIj  'izcsisc-r  ;t  i  ^trj  C3ty 
wnting-table«  a  bottle  of  ink.  lai  ±ree  leshniiier?.  T'-^  bcr^  ar 
once  into  splendour.  There  was  r:o  nicciiiiii  recwrec  'nij  ir^jrrcTr-j::! 
the  ridiculously  small  sum  ot  half-a-crowr.  irA  bis  n^iaiccan:  ^rotirrss 
in  the  Baileyan  cab.  The  \1cri3r.ar.  brcker.  bcvev*^:.  u  i  njc  rree^-s 
slowly  to  fortune.  He  commerxes  zerjeraZj  irih  i  scifr  r':om  in 
Little  Collins  Street,  not  hr  from  a:e  horse-cazaar.  H*  is  ci:c  ever- 
burdened  with  furniture,  and  hL>  dxjr  bas  a  card.  **  Bock  ^  ten 
minutes,"  everlastingly  nailed  to  its  ziiddle  ^anei.  He  is  *babbv  in 
dress,  but  ornate  in  manner.  He  talks  Like  i  dzk^  and  dresses  like 
a  bagman.  He  is  not  untrequently  of  Hebrew  descer.:.  2nd  the 
names  of  his  friends  read  like  a  chapter  trccn  :he  Bock  oc  N'lsibers. 
By-and-by  he  gets  custom.  He  is  a  sharp  fel'-ow  and  is  spoken  of  is 
"little  so-and-sa"  He  takes  fresh  rooms,  perhaps  over  an  Insurance 
ofike,  and  there,  like  Beranger,  he  rules  -  hi-s  snuz  little  kingdom  -7 
three  pairs  of  stairs."  He  begins  to  be  known,  he  is  seen  under  ±e 
"  Veiandah,"  and  lunches  at  '•  The  Shades.^  So  hLS  prosperous  coerce 
continues,  till  at  last  he  culminates  in  a  blaze  of  gaiize  blinds,  with 
his  name  in  full  thereon,  five  telegram ->  a  day  from  Ballarat,  and  a 
brass  plate  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  It  is  hard  that  men  like  these 
should  be  called  swindlers.  They  work  hard  for  their  living,  and  in 
most  cases  are  honest  enough.  The  public — that  dear,  gullible, 
fiissy,  moral  public — usually  swindles  itself.  Respe^.ta^jle  [jeople  pride 
themselves  upon  a  smart  trick  in  sharebroking,  and  seem  to  think 
that  in  it,  as  in  horse-dealing,  morality  is  tacitly  put  out  of  court.  It 
sometimes  happens,  though,  that  the  sharebroking  cat  used  by  the 
virtuous  monkey  to  pull  his  hot  chestnuts  of  mining  shares  out  of  the 
fire  loses  her  temper,  and  scratches.  Forthwith  a  howl  of  commercial 
morality  goes  up  to  Heaven.  The  bitten  one  roars  lustily,  and 
abuses  the  whole  class  and  race  of  sharebrokers  in  good  set  terms. 
They  are  swindlers,  "robbers  of  the  widow  and  orphan,'*  &c.,  &<:. 
Well,  I  shrug  my  shoulders  and  say  nothing.  A/oi?  Jeflanc  !  The 
cat  has  scratched,  has  she?  Ha  ha!  sharebroking  is  like  most 
other  trades,  not  immaculate ;  but  the  public  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  if  the  class  their  own  greed  has  called  into  existence  is 
exceptionally  dishonest  in  business. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  COMMITTHE-MAX. 

^1e  all  know  the  model  type  of  the  parochial  committee-man. 
WKm  He  is,  of  course,  intensely  respectable,  and  intensely  narrow- 
*^^  minded.  He  is  the  father  of  a  family.  He  is  "  practical,  sir, 
strictly  practical ! "  He  thinks  the  institution  over  which  he  presides 
the  first  of  its  existing  kind.    He  imagines  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
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are  on  him,  and  the  account  of  a  squabble  on  '*  board  day  "  will  l^ 
read  with  avidity  by  all  the  savans,  journalists,  and  public  men  i^ 
Europe.     He  is  solemn-looking,  and  it  is  only  when  he  begins  C^  "^ 
speak  that  you  find  out  his  intellectual  incapacity.     He  is  eternal! 
**  rising  to  order,"  and  begging  to  say  "a  few  words  on  the  subject 
hard-boiled  eggs."     He  is  wealthy,  or  at  least  independent,  and  hi 
been  perhaps  a  grocer,  a  soap  boiler,  or  a  Turkey-merchant     Hi 
can  read,  write  and  spell  correctly,  and,  consequently,  thinks  it  " 
duty,  Mr.  Chairman,  his  painful  duty,  to  prose  upon  the  ignorance 
insolence  of  gentlemen  who — to  use  his  own  familiar  phrase — ' 
as  much  in  their  little  finger  as  he  has  in  his  whole  body."    He 
regards  all  these  poor  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  institution  was 
founded  as  his  natural  enemies.     He  is  always  proposing  economical 
tricks,  by  which  twopenny-worth  of  cream  or  one  basin  of  gruel  can 
be  saved  per  diem.     **  Amounting  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  a  very  considerable  sum ! "    He  is  bland,  pious,  is  known 
in  political  circles  by  some  "  Honest  "-prefixed  abbreviation  of  his 
baptismal  name,  and  when  he  dies  his  executors  discover  that  he 
has  been  living  comfortably  upon  appropriated  trust-moneys  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  highly-respectable  life. 


CARMEN. 


[ET  us  discuss  the  subject  of  carmen.  I  have  before  remarked 
i  that  the  Melbourne  carman  is  a  being  of  peculiar  sympathies 
*^^  and  peculiar  prejudices.  He  is  a  better  stamp  of  man 
than  the  London  cabman.  He  is  usually  smarter,  because  he 
drinks  brandy  instead  of  gin ;  and  he  is  less  prone  to  violent 
extortion.  I  do  not  object  to  the  carman  as  a  rule.  I  drove  a 
Hansom  myself  once,  and  made  a  fortune ;  only  I  invested  it 
in  mining  shares  and  lost  it  all.  But  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  I  desire  to  take  him  to  task.  Why  does  he  drive  unbroken 
horses  in  his  vehicle  at  night  ?  I  seldom  travel  in  cars  myself  now, 
but  in  the  days  when  I  was  comparatively  rich  I  made  frequent  use 
of  them,  and  found  that  a  night  journey  was  fraught  with  danger. 
The  carman  has  a  propensity  for  rushing  out  and  seizing  you,  so  to 
speak,  and  carrying  you  away  captive ;  moreover,  he  starts  before 
you  are  ready,  and  stops  jerkily  at  wrong  places.  Also  the  practice 
of  accelerating  the  action  of  his  heart  by  the  pernicious  use  of 
stimulants  is  to  be  deplored.  It  makes  him  reckless,  and  inclined  to 
rival  the  son  of  Nimshi  in  rapidity  of  progression.  I  recollect  one 
man,  who  had  been  driving  in  a  very  erratic  manner  for  some  time, 
insisting  upon  getting  down  and  drinking  at  a  gutter ;  and  upon  my 
telling  him  that  such  a  practice,  if  carried  to  excess,  was  not  conducive 
to  health,  he  informed  me  with  a  sneer  that  he  had  studied  the  first 
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principles  of  natural  science,  and  that  he  knew  running  water  was 

always  harmless.     I  was  gratiiied  to  learn,  however,  that  he  was 

seized  with  cholera  next  day,  and  died  in  a  contorted  conditioa 

The  Melbourne  carman  is  like  the  hippopotamus  of  the  showman — a 

gjngiilariy  imique  animaL     He  b  independent,  bold,  sturdy^  and  |>ob 

valiant  to  excess.      He  is  not  altogether  averse  to  bullying  quiet 

people.     He  never  has  change  late  at  night      He  is  given  to  a  grim 

humor,  and  will  ask  you  with  many  expletives,  "  Want  the  grey  Vvss 

to-n^t,  sir  ?     The  *  terrible  grey,'  sir ! ''     He  drives  good  cattle. 

and  takes  a  livdy  interest  in  the  sporting  world.     But  in  the  main  he 

is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  is  eminently  useful  to  a  very  large  class 

of  persons. 
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I  PRESUME  that  none  of  the  respectable  ixx)ple  who    read 
these  remarks  have  ever  been  in  the  sixpenny  gallery  o(  a  theatre. 

■^^  They  are — these  dear  readers  of  mine — for  the  most  |>art,  i\(  the 
porcelain  of  humanity,  and  if  they  are  a  little  cracked  here  amt  thcrr» 
the  fractures  are  repaired  with  golden  clamps,  and  rather  cnhdntHi^ 
their  value  than  otherwise.  But  though  I  am — I  ho))o  read  by 
these  gentle  creatures — these  bluest  skimmings  of  the  milk  of  oolonial 
society — and  am  admitted  to  the  sacred  mansions  of  the  i^rrnl 
and  good,  the  "  truly  sublime  and  beautiful,''  still  I  ronfoNN  U\  a 
sympathy  for  common  clay.  You  see  I  am  only  a  shoeless  vit|{ithond 
myself  and  associate  only  with  Bohemians ^tinkcrn  of  other  xwt^w^n 
kettles,  patchers  of  other  men's  garments,  ragpickers  and  NhitppeiH  \\\\ 
of  unconsidered  trifles.  I  am  of  the  earth,  remarkably  ertrliw,  cind 
prefer  a  pot  of  porter  (foaming,  mind  you,  and  in  a  )u'wtei  nohe  ol 
your  dilettante  g]2sses)  and  a  black  clay  ])ipe,  to  nil  the  fdMhlohitble 
eccentricities  of  the  fashionable  world.  I  have  nn  unetUnn  tiM 
unvarnished  humanity.  I  like  to  see  human  life  with  itn  (i»nl  \\(\, 
and  to  descend  an  octave  in  the  social  scale.  Did  you  rvei  Mttidy  the 
hce  of  a  berimed  and  shirt-sleeved  son  of  toil  as  he  leann  ovet  the 
railing  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and,  resting  his  rhin  upon  one  hitlt 
naked  and  muscular  arm,  gloats  upon  the  stage,  and  pUNhepi  hix  \\\^\\ 
cap  back  over  his  touzled  head  in  inexpressible  laptuh*  *  \\v 
is  well  worthy  the  looking  at.  So  is  also  the  fat  in;iltnii.  whn  nnpinn 
her  shawl  to  gasp  the  easier  at  the  pathctir  pasNa^ft ;  mo  in  ihr  munll 
boy  who  cracks  nuts  and  tears  up  paper  (hiring  the  pnlniinintu . 
and  whose  ear  is  so  good  that  he  can  tell  by  tlir  innr  «i(  iIummIim 
when  a  "sentiment"  has  been  delivered,  aix I  nppliitidM  m  inhtih(0\ 
People  do  not  carry  baskets  of  refreshments  to  tlic  ^itlliiy  wuw  ^^ 
days;  they  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  cairy  anytlilMK  ll»»  \  ♦  «tu 
dispense  with.  You  will  see  them  ilulul^in^  ni  ilw*  iIi^IiIhIohh 
gtngerbeer,  or  the  brandy-qualificd  lemonade,  wluir  tlir  lio^n  ami  hmi 
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shirt-sleeved  friend  run,  with  much  stamping  and  noise,  down  the 
stairs  to  snatch  a  hasty  pipe  in  the  vestibule  between  acts. 

Perhaps  you  don't  care  for  this  sort  of  thing ;  perhaps  you  would 
rather  take  your  ease  in  the  dress  circle,  and  gaze  with  languidly 
levelled  lorgnette  upon  the  distant  gallery.  You  are  quite  right  to  do 
as  you  like.  But  may  I  suggest  that  when  you  come  to  theatres  you 
come  in  good  time,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  door  that  admits  you 
into  that  select  spot  a  little  less  upon  the  swing.  I  was  a  doorkeeper 
once  in  a  theatre  myself,  and  the  life  was  a  terrible  one.  People 
came  in  late  and  banged  the  doors,  or  talked  loudly  and  laughed ; 
and  other  people  who  were  disturbed  thereby  scowled  furiously  at 
me,  and  jingled  their  half-crowns  menacingly.  I  would  rather  be 
doorkeeper  to  the  gallery  than  to  the  boxes.  If  the  gallery  is  rough 
it  is  always  amenable  to  reason,  while  the  boxes  are  frequently 
the  reverse.  Give  me  the  gallery.  I  made  a  study  of  an  old  woman 
there  the  other  night  who  would  have  been  worth  ;;^  10,000  to 
Eugene  Sue.  She  was  the  only  living  representative  of  La  Chouette 
I  ever  saw.  A  glorious  old  woman  !  Her  hideousness  was  so  super- 
lative in  its  magnificence  that  it  was  almost  beautiful. 

The  comments  of  the  gallery,  too,  are  very  amusing.  They  are 
criticisms  in  plain  clothes.  You  hear  human  sentiments  in  human 
language,  as  Johnson  said  of  Shakespeare.  Go  there  some  night 
and  hear  them  ;  you  will  be  amused,  and  moreover  you  will  see 
actors  whom  you  never  saw  in  your  life  before.  Your  favourite^ 
whoever  he  may  be,  looks  a  very  different  person  to  the  pit  and  gal- 
lery. When  you  come  and  sit  up  with  me  you  can  only  see  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  his  body  and  legs  are  foreshortened  to  a  surprising 
extent.  You  can  imagine  yourself  in  Lilliput  (if  you  know  where 
that  is).  Come  with  me,  respectable  Philistine,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  relative  of  mine,  who  sells  ginger-pop  and  oranges.  He  is 
not  very  well  dressed,  but  he  is  very  amusing.  We  have  quite  a 
little  circle  of  critics  up  in  the  "gallery."  There  is  Bloggs,  a  fat  and 
pursy  fellow,  who  says  that  "  Buskin  can't  come  it  in  'Amlet  like  some 
on  'em,"  and  declares,  with  many  nods  and  winks,  that,  for  his  f)art, 
**  give  him  breadth."  There  is  Boozer,  who  is  red-headed,  and  given 
to  beer,  who  is  passionate  and  snorts  violently.  He  raves  about 
Ophelia,  whereat  Bloggs  frowns  and  remarks — "  To  play  Hophelia  as 
it  oughter  be  played,  a  gal  must  have  the  wiwacity  of  seventeen  and 
the  hexperience  of  thirty."  I  assure  you  we  talk  quite  as  well  in  our 
small  way  as  the  real  critics  ;  our  conversation  is  an  octave  lower, 
that's  all. 


OX  BOWING. 

S|yBjAY  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of 


Wmi    bowing?      I  have  been  suffering  greatly  under  the  custom 

"•t"      lately.     Having  returned  from  a  short  absence,  my  fellow 

Bohemians  have,  of  course,  lent  themselves  to  the  pleasing  fiction 
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of  "being  glad  to   see  me,"  and   I   have  been   obliged  to  feign 
an   equal   amount  of  gushing  human   kindness.      I   cannot   help, 
however,    noticing    the    varied    and    curious    notions    Australians 
have    concerning    bows.      One   gentleman    dislocates   his   cervical 
vertebrae,  and  grins.      Another  winks  his  eye  and  protrudes  his  chin 
with  an  air  that  intimates,  "  Ah,  I  see  you  !     Back  again  !     I  know 
all  about   it.     How  did  you  like   the   oakum-picking?"     A  third 
wags  his   head  dolefully,   and  gives  me  to  understand  that  Lord 
Burleigh  had  not  half  as  much  power  of  **  expression  "  as  he  has.      A 
fourth  waves  his  hand  gracefully  from  the  other  side  of  the  road.      A 
fifth  elevates  his  stick.     A  sixth,  about  whom  a  faint  perfume  of  the 
late  Joe  Bagstock  lingers,  pokes  me  in  the  ribs  and  smiles  waggishly. 
As  to  my  friend  Gushman,  "  age  cannot  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 
his  infinite  variety."  One  day  he  slaps  me  on  the  back,  and  roars  out, 
•'  Hollo,  old  fellow  !  How  are  yer  ?  "  on  another  he  approaches  me 
insidiously  from  behind  corners  of  streets,  and  rushes  at  my  hand 
with  enthusiastic  violence.      On  some  occasions  I  see  him  ambling 
down  Collins  Street,  and  he  pretends  not  to  notice  mc  until  I  have 
passed  him,  when  he  turns  round  and  beams  upon  me  with  objection- 
able radiance.     My  friend  Storker  perambulates  the  town  with  the 
apparent  affectation  of  being  immersed  in  the  composition  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  will  suddenly  start  into  common-place  life  bewilderedly. 
Mile,  who  is  given  to  "  athletic  sports,"  and  is  always  in  a  repulsively 
healthy  state,  noisely  recognises  me  two  blocks  off,  and  makes  con- 
fidential communications  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet.   Scrype  crosses 
the  road,  and  says  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  "  They  are  going  up ! 
Buy  ! "  and  rushes  off  into  space.      I  meet   people  who  always  ask, 
**  Well,  what's  the  news  ?  "  which  is  not  only  bad  grammar,  but  un- 
necessar)%  as  they  always  knew  everything  *'  last  night "  if  I  tell  them. 
I  meet  people  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  bow  or 
not,  and  who  stare  at  me  for  f\\e  minutes,  and  then  affect  recognition. 
I  meet  people  who  nod  sideways,  jerkily,  as  though  they  had  fastened 
a  piece  of  string  to   one  of  their    ears,   and    thus  established  a 
communication  running  beneath   their  waistcoats,  after  the  manner 
of  the  directions   in    "Necromancy   for  the   Drawing-room,'  which 
instruct  the  novice  in  the  art  of  making  shillings  fly  up  his  sleeve. 
But    of   all    bows,    the   backward  jerk  is  the   most  objectionable. 
This    method    is    purely    colonial,    and    is    a    happy  compound 
of   the    University    dun    bow    and   the   fast   lawyer's    clerk's    airy 
manner.       It     consists     in     grinning     superciliously,     and     then 
jerking  the  head  back  over  the  off  ear,  as  if  to  avoid  a  tap  on  the 
chin.     The  instant  the  bowee  recognises  you,  you  resume  your  usual 
wooden  expression,  and  look  as  if  you  had  never  seen  him  before. 
This  is  much  affected  by  our  rising  colonial  youth,  and  is,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  the  strongest  provocations  to  kicking  a  man  that  I 
know  of;  indeed,  when  accompanied  by  a  nonchalant  swing  of  a 
three-penny  cane,  it  is  irresistible. 
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HOME    LETTERS., 


eORE  mails,  more  weariness  of  letters,  more  delirium  of  telegrams, 
more  recklessness  of  unamusing  correspondence  !  All  is 
emphatically  vanity,  and  essential  oil  of  vexation  of  spirit. 
"Vhy  do  people  write  letters  ?  ^\'hy  do  friends  in  England  force 
tliemselves  to  scribble  the  intelligence  that  little  Tommy  has  got  well 
over  the  measles,  that  John  has  gone  through  the  Insolvent  Court, 
that  Clara  has  run  away  with  a  penniless  lieutenant  of  raarim 
After  three  or  four  years  we  care  not  for  Tommy's  ailments  i 
John's  difficulties,  and  cherish  recollections  of  Clara  only  as  she, 
appeared  in  short  frocks  and  pantalettes.  We  wade  through  a  man. 
of  correspondence  only  to  light  our  melancholy  pi]>e  with  the  last 
sheet,  and  regretfully  think  of  the  bother  of  replying.  Letter-writing 
ia  a  lost  art.  Penny  postage  and  electricity  have  ruined  corres- 
pondence. In  old  times  the  composition  of  a  letter  was  a  matter  of 
consideration  ;  the  writer  would  brood  over  it  for  days,  and  collect 
material  for  weeks,  would  make  "rough  copies,"  and  polish  and 
retouch  with  delicate  care.  Now-a-days  we  get  stenographic  notes  ol 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  "hatches,  matches,  and  despatches." 
The  letter- writers  of  modern  times  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  stenographic,  who  send  news  iike  tins  of  presen-ed  meat,  the 
greatest  amount  of  mental  nutriment  compressed  into  the  sm.ill«t 
possible  space :  the  obtrusively  well-informed,  who  give  us  a 
"boiling  down"  of  the  daily  journals  for  the  past  month;  and 
the  savagely  reticent,  who  begin  by  saying  that  they  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  end  with  some  startling  piece  of  half-divulged 
information  in  a  postscript.  Women  are  the  best  correspondents. 
They  write  for  the  pleasure  of  writing,  and  tell  us  all  the  little  bits 
of  scandal  with  which  their  little  bosoms  have  been  torn  since  the 
departure  of  the  last  mail.  Their  fault  is  to  assume  that  their  corres-  ■ 
pondeni  knows  everybody,  and  they  will  give  bewildering  details 
concerning  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Paragraphs  of  thii: 
kind  abound  :^"Vou  remember  poor  Mrs.  Cirirawold?  She  met 
with  a  sad  accident  on  Tuesday  last,  which  might  have  ended  fatally, 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  Uenson,  who  has  been  much  occupiedl 
with  that  unfortunate  family  affair  which  compelled  him  to  lea\«i 
England,  had  just  returned,  and,  hearing  of  her  illness,  went  instantly' 
to  Devonshire,  where,  as  you  know,  poor  dear  Laura  was  residing."' 
After  reading  this  ■'  important  item  "  three  or  four  times  over,  and  ini 
vain  endeavouring  to  recollect  who  "  poor  Mrs.  Grimwold  "  may  be,  ] 
you  turn  your  attention  to  the  identity  of  Benson,  with  like  ill-succes% 
and  being  driven  to  the  verge  of  madness  by  the  hints  concemin] 
the  "unfortunate  family  affair"  and  "Benson's"  mysterious  trip  t< 
Devonshire,  where  an  unknown  ''Laura"  is  residing,  you  make  I 
mental  memo,  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  which  you  cannot  possibl/i 
get  for  at  least  three  months.  Then  we  have  letters  from  youngerl 
brothers,  full  of  badly -ex  pressed  accounts  of  the  Chester  Cup,  or  A' 
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full,  true,  and  particular  histor>'  of  their  losses  over  tlir  St.  I^^n 
We  have  the  hurried  scrawl  from  our  oldest  friend  :     "  I)«Mr  Mnli, 
I  just  write  a  line  or  two  to  catch  the  mail.     \ln\H'  ytm'tr  wril 
Bessy  was  married  yesterday — sends  love,     f  shall  firnhnhly  <si.irr  Im 
South  America  next  week,  so  do  not  he  <iiirprivjd  if  f  rlo  nof  wnir 
again  for  some  time.     Of  course  you  have  all  hr:nrd  nl^nit  thr  Snonk'^ 
will  case. — Vours,  in  haste — Thoma^   U'h.  r,p:fy>\i  ;."     Or   ihr  iontf 
letter  about  nothing  from   your  cousin  at   .^nndhur>r,   whri  frll^  yrm 
just  at  the  end  of  his  epistle  that  he  has  *'  ^-Irawn  uf^/ifi  you  far  J,\  *'», 
which  will  be  all  right.' 

But  the  most  objectionable  of  a! I    fieo;.ie  i>  ^h^  rrL-iri  -.vlio  vrwU 
newspapers .  Vou  receive  \  Time;  or  a  . ■  w tu rday  /'•rr i/?//.  ;i ri d .  1 1 n,ifc( i r 1 1 1 1 ^r 
that  they  contain  some   para^raoh  of  .mr.-i^u'Ji.ifr:  ;>»-rv*n.il  infrrr^t. 
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ESSAYS-CRITICAL 


MODERN    ART   AND   GUSTAVE    DORE. 


;H£  spread  of  serial  and  popular  sketches  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  literature  of  the  present  century. 
*^*^  Sixty  years  ago  cheap  periodicals  were  almost  unknown,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  magazines  of  the  day  was  considered  an  inferior 
profession;  but  the  immense  demand  for  cheap  popular  literature 
gave  a  fillip  to  art,  and  the  high  price  paid  for  vigorous  etchings 
and  engravings  stimulated  the  artists  of  the  day,  and  virtually  created 
the  modern  school  of  engravers.  The  old  woodcuts  in  the  magazines  of 
forty  years  back  only  excite  ridicule  in  the  present  day,  and  even 
Bewick,  who  is  the  father  of  wood-engraving  in  England,  looks  rough 
and  coarse  when  compared  with  the  pretentious  and  finished  pictures 
of  Harrison  Weir,  and  Harv^ey.  Tom  Hood's  Comic  Annual  and 
even  Seymour's  Sketches^  show  to  disadvantage  beside  the  brilliancy 
and  dash  of  John  I^ech,  the  exquisite  finish  of  Tenniel,  the  bold 
mannerism  of  Gilbert,  and  the  careful  drawing  of  Lawless  and  Walker. 
But  the  public  seized  upon  the  sketches  of  the  day  with  such  avidity, 
that  the  demand  for  rapid  and  vigorous  draughtsmen  was  sudden  and 
fierce.  A  new  field  was  on  an  instant  opened  to  artists.  It  was  no 
longer  needful  to  spoil  an  acre  or  so  of  historical  canvas,  or  to  expend 
a  hundredweight  of  crayons  in  "  sketches  from  the  antique,"  in  order 
to  gain  bread  or  reputation.  The  immediate  profit  gained  by  a  man 
who  could  hit  the  public  taste  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  was 
mimense,  and  the  popularity  of  (iilray  **  H.B.,"  Hood,  Seymour,  and 
**  Phiz,"  tempted  many  a  young  artist  to  publish  his  own  crudities 
before  he  had  properly  learnt  his  trade.  But  the  pressure  did  infinite 
good  ;  it  startled  the  dabblers  in  art  into  temporary  attention,  and 
while  elevating  the  public  taste,  it  compelled  the  twaddlers  of  the  old 
school  to  resort  to  nature  for  their  inspiration.  A  rapid  change  was 
at  hand.  The  followers  of  the  "  heroic  school,"  who  would  potter 
for  months  over  some  terrific  and  impossible  conception,  and  who, 
in  their  heavy  chariots  of  conventionality,  lumbered  with  much  dust 
and  labour  towards  the  goal,  saw  the  lightly-clad  footrunners  pass 
them  in  the  race,  and  were  forced  to  flog  their  fat  and  pursy  steeds 
to  overtake  their  daring  competitors.  The  laurel  was  bestowed  by 
popular  acclaim  ere  these  dawdlers  could  strip  for  the  contest,  and 
while  they  were  meditating  upon  this  course  of  action  their  barbarous 
rivals  were  half-way  to  the  winning-post. 
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The  painful  elaboration  of  the  steel-engraving  gave  way  to  the 
easy  and  dashing  woodcut.    The  town  was  flooded  with  sketches, 
caricatures,  and  etchings.     At  the  first  blush,  the  delighted  public 
bought  everything ;  but  the  reaction  was  at  hand.     The  fury  was  too 
violent  to  last.     There  was  so  much  to  select  from  that  nothing  but 
the  best  would  be  accepted.     Each  reader  of  a  penny  journal  set  up 
to  be  an  art-critic,  and  the  public  grew  fastidious.     Nothing  but  the 
best  description  of  talent   could  command  a  price.     The   people 
clamoured  for  cheap  art,  but  would  take  nothing  but  productions  of 
worth.     Good  engravings  were  purchased  with  avidity,  bad  ones  not 
at  all.     Serial  art  became  a  profession,  and  its  followers  made  their 
mark  in  the    artistic    world.     Illustrated    papers,    magazines,   and 
journals  were  the  rage,  and  many  an  artist  of  eminence  threw  down 
the  maulstick  for  the  graver.     The  names  of  I^ech,  Millais,  Hablot- 
Browne,    Lawless,    AValker,    Weir,    Harvey,    and  Tenniel   became 
household  words,  and  the  pre-Kaphaelite   renaissance^  which,  with 
all  its  extravagances  and  absurdities,  has  done  much  to  elevate  the 
popular  taste,  testified  to  the  working  of  artistic  feelings  among  the 
people.      Pre-Raphaelitism   was   the  popular  feeling  struggling  for 
expression  ;  it  was  the  rebellion  of  the  partially-educated  masses  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  old  masters.     The  people  called  for  nature,  and 
nature  they  got  with  a  vengeance;  and  the  wild,  hideous  grotesquerie 
of  the  new  school   was  a  protest  against   the  excess  of  idealism 
into  which  art  had  lapsed.     The  pre-Raphaelites  did  for  art  what 
the  realists  did  for  literature.     Artists  and  authors  went   hand  in 
hand,  and  the  writings  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  i)arallel  the  pic- 
tures of  Millais  and  Tenniel.     In  France  the  change  was  even  more 
marked.     The  easy  dash  of  the  wood-engraving  was  eminently  suited 
for  the   French   intellect — always  too   eager   for  victory,   and   too 
careless  of  consequence.      The   French    artists    flung    themselves 
furiously  into  the  breach,  and   waged   desi)erdte  war  against   the 
idealists.     Balzac  was   the   leader  of  the   realistic  school,  and  his 
writings  once  accepted,  realistic  art  was  called  in  to  aid  his  disciples. 
Gavami  (Paul  Chevalier)  was  the  Balzac  of  art.     He  led  the  whole  of 
the  Quartier  I^tin  to  the  attack,  and  the  heavily-armed  legions  of  the 
Academy  went  down  before  the  reckless  attack  of  these  Bohemian 
reiian'L    llie  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  French  school  />nr  excellence 
received  a  deadly   blow  :    but   the    extravagances    of    the   victors 
diminished  the  glory  of  their  victor)-.     The  realists  went  to  extremes, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  tribunes  became  worse  than  that  of  the  kings. 
The  materialism  of  the  new  school  was  worse  than  the  idealism  of 
the  old,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  true  level  has 
been  approached.     With  the  exception  of  (Javarni  (whose  dashing 
sketches    have    been    familiarised  to   the   English    ))ublic    by   the 
plagiarisms  of  the    publishers    of    Reynolds'   and    Albert    Smith's 
trochures)j  Gustave  Dore  is  the  only  modern  Fren<  h  artist  who  is 
much  known  in  England.     Dore  is  of  the  latest  school,  and  is  free 
from  the  accusation  of  extravagant   pre-Raphaelitism.      His   chief 
characteristics  are  power  and  versatility,  while  in  purity  of  detail  he 
is  at  fault.    He  is  essentially  the  "  people's  artist,''  but  he  is  never 
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vulgar.    The  happy  medium  between  ideality  and  materialism  is 
expressed  in  his  works,  and  though  they  abound  in  faults,  they  are  so 
notably  the  expression  of  public  taste  thai  we  have  taken  them  as 
illustrating  Che  present  state  of  artistic  feeling  in  Europe.     Each  age 
has  its  artists,  each  age  its  poets.     Literature  and  ait  go  hand  in  hand, 
and,  taken  generally,  will  be  found  to  reflect  the  passions  and  tastes 
of  the  people,     A  religious  and  superstitious  state  of  public  feeling 
produced  the  sublime  altar-pieces  of  the  old  masters.     The   stern 
practicality  that  followed  upon  the  Reformation  gave  us  the    Dutcb 
school;  and  Che  military  spirit  that  arose  during  the  long  wars 
home  and  abroad,   the   baitJe    scenes,   executions,   and    historit 
paintings  of  half  a  century  back  ;  while  the  long  peace  which  followed' 
gave  leisure  for  the  English  school  to  elaborate  their  scenes  of  rural 
and  domestic  life.     The  spread  of  popular  knowledge  called  forth  the 
pre-Rapbaelites,  and  that  vulgarly  sensational  class  of  painters  which 
begins  with  Frich  and  ends  with  Solomons.    The  reaction  following^ 
on  this  artificial   pressure  created  a  higher    school    of   art    ihi 
any,  to  the  ranks  of  which  many  of  the  repentant  pie-Raphaelili 
are  deserting. 

Dore  is  the  exact  type  of  this  school.  He  was  bom  at  Strasbouig' 
in  1833.  His  father  was  an  engineer  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  boy's  talent  tor  drawing  was  so  marked, 
that  Philippon,  the  editor  oti  Le  Journal  pour  Rire,  attracted  by  some 
dashing  and  brilliant  sketches,  agreed  to  give  him  5,000  francs  a  year 
to  supply  illustrations  for  that  serial.  This  was  accepted,  and  l' 
boy,  who  was  still  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  at  once  rose  ri 
notice  as  an  artist  of  genius  and  vigour.  In  1861  he  had  produced 
some  60,000  vignettes,  and  his  exhibition  in  that  year  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  "  Virgil  and  Dante  in  the  Regions  of  Eternal 
Ice  "  created  an  extraordinary  A'""'  in  Parisian  artistic  circles.  His 
Rabelais  and  Balzac,  and  his  illustrations  of  the  war  in  Italy  and  the 
Crimea,  are  productions  of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  but  the 
works  which  have  gained  him  his  chief  fame  in  England  arc  the 
Elaine  and  Biblical  illustrations.  Dor^  dilTers  materially  from  the 
modern  French  school.  He  is  more  vigorous  than  Darjou,  more 
natural  than  Berthall,  and  more  eccentric  than  Marcelin.  The 
German  element  enters  largely  into  his  temperament;  with  the 
grotesque  ideality  of  Retsch,  he  can  unite  the  realistic  tone  of 
Holbein,  and,  when  he  pleases,  the  accuracy  of  Uurer.  He  can  be 
as  pathetic  a  moralist  as  Hogarth,  and  in  his  sublimer  moments  he 
even  expands  to  the  massive  proportions  of  Michael  Angelo.  Of  all 
French  artists  he  reminds  us  most  of  Jaques  Callot.  The  prevail] 
characteristic  of  his  drawings  is  exaggeration  of  nature,  but  thi 
exaggeration  is  rather  an  habitual  production  of  her  most  sublimes 
than  any  affection  of  ideality.  As  has  been  said  of  Turner, 
tricities  are  always  in  harmony  with  nature.  The  aspects  he  paints  may' 
be  seen  any  moment,  but  are,  in  fact,  seldom  seen,"  His  woods  arc 
forests,  his  crowds  seem  whole  nations,  his  seas  boundless  oceans,  and 
his  caves  bottomless  abysses.  To  this  exaggeration  of  ptobabiitt] 
he  adds  astonishing  power  of  harmony  in  liis  designs.     His  detail 
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are  often  faulty,  his  figures  contorted  and  out  of  drawing,  and  his 
landscapes  almost  impossible  ;  but  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  is  realistic  to  the  highest  degree.  All  carelessness  of 
individual  outlines  are  lost  in  the  life-like  appearance  of  the  scene. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  often  impossible  in  repose,  but  the 
very  exaggeration  gives  them  the  appearance  of  motion  and  life.  We 
seem  to  see  his  horses  prance  and  his  warriors  combat.  The 
individual  figures  in  his  groups  are  so  necessary  to  the  composition 
that  the  removal  of  one  of  them  would  ruin  the  effect  of  the  picture. 
He  conceives  a  scene,  not  a  single  figure,  and  he  conveys  the 
impression  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  a  daring 
disregard  of  detail  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  genius.  His  pictures 
of  battlefields  seem  as  if  we  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  scene 
through  a  moment's  rift  in  the  smoke.  AVe  grasp  the  whole,  but  have 
no  time  for  detail.  This  faculty  in  composition  is  one  which  is 
seldom  a  characteristic  of  modern  painters.  Hogarth  possessed  it, 
and  so  did  Turner  ;  but  the  pre-Raphaelite  photography  of  the  Frith 
school  mistakes  magnification  of  insignificance  for  true  art,  and  its 
disciples  group  accurate  photographs  of  incongruities  together,  and 
imagine  that  they  have  produced  a  picture.  Compare  Hogarth's 
March  to  Finchley  and  Frith's  Derby  Day  and  the  difference  is  aj)- 
parent.  The  first  is  an  actual  representation  of  a  living  breathing  crowds 
in  which  each  figure  is  made  subordinate  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
compositioh  ;  the  other  a  grouping  of  all  kinds  of  individuals  into  an 
improbable  if  not  impossible  whole,  in  which  each  figure  is  a  picture, 
each  square  inch  a  study,  but  which,  when  viewed  as  a  composition, 
is  more  like  a  masquerade  or  a  "  stage  tableau  "  than  nature.  Dor^ 
has  been  accused  of  being  "sensational."  'The  term,  as  used  in  an 
artistic  sense,  is  utterly  out  of  place.  The  "  sensationalists  "  mistake 
repulsiveness  for  sublimity,  and  minute  attention  to  insignificant 
detail  for  faithful  rendering  of  nature.  Where  I)or^  paints  a  plague^ 
stricken  city,  they  would  photograph  a  leper,  and  would  paint  the 
sores  of  Job  with  infinite  care,  content  to  rob  the  patriarch  of  that 
element  of  sublimity  which  alone  makes  his  sufferings  tolerable  if  they 
can  procure  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  potsherd.  All  is  sacrificed 
to  the  vulgar  love  for  the  curious  and  the  difficult.  They  would 
rather  be  admired  for  their  power  of  execution  than  for  their  power 
of  conception,  and  their  productions  are  calculated  to  call  forth  no 
emotion  save  that  of  wonder.  We  praise  the  artist,  not  the  picture. 
The  palette  and  maul-stick  are  everywhere  thrust  under  our  notice, 
and  we  lose  our  admiration  for  the  purple  of  a  sunset  in  thinking  of 
the  care  displayed  in  grinding  the  colours.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  a  well-painted  oyster  is  a  more  pleasing  and  artistic 
work  than  a  battle-piece  where  the  swords  are  not  all  made  to 
regulation  pattern,  and  a  photograph  of  a  railway  station  is  preferable 
to  an  ideal  picture  of  the  wars  of  the  Titans.  Art  is  not  the  mere 
tricky  reproduction  of  a  brick  wall.  To  produce  a  bad  imitation  of 
what  anyone  can  see  in  its  natural  form  by  simply  looking  around 
him  is  not  the  function  of  an  artist.  True  art  is  to  eliminate  all 
baser  elements. 
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**  As  when  a  painter  posing  on  a  face. 
Divinely,  through  all  hindrance,  finds  the  man 
Behind  it  "— 

to  paint,  not  what  must  be,  or  what  has  been,  but  what  should  be 
and  can  be.  The  region  of  which  the  painter  is  king  neither  lies  in 
earth  or  heaven,  neither  in  night  nor  day,  but  in  the  twilight,  in  the 
debateable  ground  between  reality  and  imagination.  It  is  his  office 
to  interpret  to  the  dull  sons  of  earth  those  heavenly  sounds  which  he 
alone  can  hear.  True  art  exalts  what  it  sees,  not  reproduces  it  in  all 
its  coarseness.  A  picture  that  excites  no  feeling  but  that  of  wonder 
at  the  skill  of  the  artist,  is  about  as  valuable  to  humanity  as  the  clock 
of  Strasbourg  Cathedral,  which  contains  some  hundred  figures,  is 
constructed  with  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  does  everything  but 
keep  time.  The  vulgar  taste  for  horrors  and  monstrosities  has  been 
pampered  too  long.  The  public  stomach  rejects  the  coarse  food  it 
has  been  so  long  crammed  with.  A  healthier  school  is  arising,  which, 
while  avoiding  the  sickly  idealism  of  the  poetic-religionists,  makes  a 
bold  stand  against  the  reckless  prostitution  of  art  to  trickery,  and  the 
elevation  of  mechanical  skill,  in  copying  above  the  faculty  of  con- 
ceiving what  is  to  be  copied. 

At  the  head  of  these  reactionists  stands  Dore,  not  perhaps 
of  his  own  intention,  or  by  his  own  unaided  genius,  but  placed 
there  by  the  accidents  of  circumstance,  which  have  made  his 
works  more  generally  known  than  those  of  any  modern  painter. 
The  two  works  which  are  principally  known  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers,  are  Elaine  and  the  Bible.  The  former  is  engraved 
on  steel,  and  though  softer  than  the  wood-engraving  of  the  latter 
work,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it  in  point  of  artistic  beauty.  The 
illustrations  are  nine  in  number,  but  only  four  are  worthy  of  note. 
Dore  shines  chiefly  in  his  handling  of  masses,  in  single  figures  he 
fails.  His  lights  and  shadows  are  wonderful,  but  the  effect  is 
somewhat  too  frequently  repeated,  and  in  his  penchant  for  violent 
contrasts  he  sometimes  offends.  In  the  picture,  Lancelot  approach- 
ing the  Castle  of  Astolat^  which  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  drawing,  the 
obtrusive  brilliancy  of  the  white  towers  of  the  castle  against  the 
black  and  thunderous  sky  is  too  marked.  This  fault,  however,  is 
redeemed  by  the  wonderful  rendering  of  distance.  The  knight  is 
riding  through  a  wild  and  ancient  forest  (unwarranted  by  the  text). 
The  shadows  of  the  lofty  trees  fall  across  the  track  that  leads  on  and 
on  through  miles  of  woodland.  At  the  extreme  end  the  white 
towers  of  Astolat  gleam,  "  fired  from  the  west."  The  **  depth"  in  the 
picture  is  extraordinary,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  thickets  and 
ferns  can  compare  even  with  the  most  finished  productions  of 
Birket  Foster.  The  body  of  Elaine  on  its  way  to  Arthur's  Palace 
is  pretty,  and  the  sky  is  soft,  the  water  well  painted,  and  the 
composition  artistic,  but  the  whole  effect  is  weak,  and  though  the 
action  of  the  rower  is  powerful,  the  appearance  of  motion  is  not  given 
with  the  artist's  usual  skill.  To  our  thinking  the  Finding  of  the 
Brothers^  Skeletons  by  King  Arthur  is  the  finest  j^icture  of  the 
series.     The  scene  is  a  mountain  pass.     The  king  has  reined  up  his 
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on  Che  side  of  a  hill  which  terminates  in  a  cragg)-  precipice, 
beneath  which  the  black  tarn  sleeps  in  hideous  shadow.  The  moon 
riiining  out  of  a  storm-threatening  sky  lights  up  the  profundity  of  the 
n,  and  lips  with  silver  the  helmet  ol  the  king  and  the  bleaching 
bones  of  the  two  bodies.  The  diamond  studded  circlet,  displaced  by 
tf»c  hoofs  of  the  startled  horse,  rolls  fiashing  in  the  moonshine  down 
into  the  lake.  There  is  a  horrible  grotesquerie  about  the  skeletons, 
and  a  wild,  weird  unreality  about  the  scene  that  is  peculiarly 
remarkable,  while  the  distant  mountains  showing  in  the  "  misty 
moonshine. "  and  the  depth  of  the  silent  tarn,  are  rendered  with 
admirable  skill,  and  the  whole  composition  breathes— 


To  give  anything  like  a  critical  notice  of  all  the  published 
lUBstrations  to  the  Bible  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of 
I  article  like  this :  we  propose,  therefore,  lo  take  only  those 
fUCtUTes  which  illustrate  some  peculiarity  of  the  artist,  and  out  of 
juch  a  selection  only  to  refer  to  those  In  which  that  peculiarity  is 
ifbonglp  marked. 

To  Dore's  wonderful  power  of  painting  groups  we  have  before 
.alluded.  In  this  faculty  he  is  superior  to  Martin,  who,  perhaps  of  all 
'Dodern  English  painters,  is  in  the  popular  notion  the  "grandest." 
SVilhout  pausing  to  consider  this  fallacy  (Martin's  speciality  wasarchi- 
^ture,  not  figures)  we  n-ill  glance  briefly  at  Uor^'s  most  crowded 
.pictures.  These  are  TAt  Drmcning  of  Pharaoh's  HoUs  in  t/u  Red 
Sea,  Joshua  Commanding  the  Sun  to  Stand  Still,  and  The 
'SoMghter  of  the  Philistines  by  Samson.  The  first  has  one  great  and 
illDlOSt  damning  fault— the  water  is  extraordinarily  bad  ;  the  careless- 
ness ol  the  artist  has  been  carried  to  excess.  His  billows  may  be 
mountains,  and  his  waves  white  wool,  for  any  pains  that  he  takes  to 
prove  the  contrary.  But  the  conception  of  the  composition  is  grand 
in  the  extreme.  The  sun  is  setting  in  a  stormy  sky,  throwing  out  in 
bold  relief  a  lofty  hill,  on  which  stands  the  Israelite  host.     In  the 

(centre  of  the  foreground  and  running  up  into  the  middle  distance  is 
(he  Egyptian  army.  The  divided  waters  are  recoiling  with  over- 
whelming force  U])on  a  confused  mass  of  men,  horses,  and  chariots, 
•nd  the  panic-stricken  and  doomed  host  of  Pharaoh  are  turning  in 
tain  to  gain  the  lately-left  shore.  The  waters  have  already  closed 
over  the  leading  portion  of  the  multitude,  and  the  monstrous  waves 
ire  hanging  over  the  heads  of  those  in  the  foreground.  Stumbling 
horses  and  terror-stricken  warriors  are  massed  in  wild  confusion, 
while  the  tossing  spears  and  waving  plumes  of  the  cavalry  as  they 
bear  down  in  flight  for  life  upon  the  shrieking  mob  of  footmen  in  the 
rear,  add  to  the  life-like  motion  of  the  scene.  The  ligurc  of  Moses 
it  outlined  against  the  glowing  sky,  as  with  both  hands  raised  he  calls 
Rdown  the  curse  upon  the  host.  The  Hgures  are  marked  by  that 
{vondetful  observation  of  nature  which  characterises  the  artist.  The 
ideiless  horse,   smelling  affrightedly  at   the  ooze  of  the  channel. 
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and  the  horseman  who  in  mule  despair  raises  his  hands  to  heaven,, 
are  well  conceived.  In  the  second  picture  Joshua  and  his  general) 
stand  on  a  httle  eminence.  A  black  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  whosC 
rays  dart  out  from  beneath  it  upon  the  distant  fugitives.  In  the 
foreground,  and  immediately  beneath  Joshua,  the  hosts  of  Israel  are 
charging  with  wild  shouts  and  uplifted  spears  to  the  pursuit.  The 
figure  of  Joshua  is  weak  and  insignificant,  but  the  bent  heads  and 
braced  mu.scles  of  the  charging  armies,  and  the  mob  of  horses  and 
men  in  the  distance,  are  in  the  artist's  best  manner,  while  the  figure 
of  the  furious  soldier  who,  leaning  back  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
crupper  of  his  galloping  steed,  waves  his  sword  with  encouraging 
shouts  to  those  behind,  is  a  piece  of  bold  and  vigorous  drawing,  and 
prevents  the  eye  from  becoming  wearied  with  the  necessary, 
sameness  of  the  composition.  But  by  far  the  best  of  the  three  is  the: 
Destntclion  of  the  Philistines.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  table-land 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  Philistine  host  is  encamped.  A  panic 
seems  to  have  seized  the  horses,  who  are  rearing  madly  in  the  press. 
A  precipice  falls  abruptly  to  a  lake  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  top 
stands  Samson,  clutching  with  one  hand  a  rearing  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  with  the  other  wielding  the  weapon  of  destruction. 
heap  of  slain  are  around  him,  and  though  the  infuriated  trarrioral 
rush  their  frantic  horses  up  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock,  the  press 
men  is  too  great  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  solitary  enemy, 
all  directions  are  seen  the  dead  and  dying,  and  those  behii 
pressing  on  those  in  front,  force  the  struggling  wretches  over  the] 
precipice.  Some  of  the  figures  are  wonderfully  foreshortened, 
the  immediate  foreground  a  group  of  warriors  are  preparing  for 
flight,  and  in  their  varied  positions,  as  their  horses,  wildly  snuffing 
the  breeze  as  the  huge  bit,  plucked  hard  by  the  unconscious  arms  of 
the  terrified  chiefs,  flings  them  on  their  haunches,  seem  actually 
starling  from  the  canvas.  Samson  Destroying  the  Temple  is  also 
a  fine  picture;  but  the  figure  of  Samson  is  too  small,  and  his  attitude 
weak.  The  toppling  pillars  and  falling  masses  of  human  beings, 
however,  in  some  measure  redeem  this  glaring  fault  in  the 
composition.  Dore  does  not  shine  in  isolated  figures ;  his  genJuSL 
lies  in  his  delineation  of  groups,  and  his  rendering  of  light  and  shadei^J 
Where  the  interest  is  centred  wholly  in  the  principal  figure  he  uftea^ 
becomes  puerile.  Notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Atkam 
Stoned  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  and  Moses  be/ore  Pharaek, 
Etietar  and  Rebtkah  is  good,  but  its  charm  lies  principally 
in  the  wonderful  rendering  of  the  eastern  atmosphere  than  in  any- 
special  characteristic  of  the  figures.  We  have  spoken  of  Dorc's 
extraordinary  completeness  of  composition  and  reckless  disregard  of 
detail.  Two  excellent  examples  of  the  effect  of  this  are  shown  in 
The  Destmftion  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  Murrain  Ammtg  the  Beasts. 
The  first  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  camel-guard  of  the' 
army  flying  before  the  shower  of  mighty  hailstones.  There  are  but] 
three  principal  figures ;  the  rest  are  but  indicated,  but  the  effect 
wonderful.  The  camels  seem  alive,  and  the  hailstones  falling  ;  lh< 
arms  of  the  riders  rise  and  fall  as  they  lash  their  terrified  b^sts  tt 
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Speed,  and  the  fallen  camel  in  the  foreground  seems  to  have   barely 
reached  the  earth.      The  Murrain  Among  the  Beasts  is  a   more 
pretentious  picture.     The  desert  stretches  with  its  sandy  waste  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.     On  the  barren  plain  a  camel-train  is  ptassing. 
The  beasts,  loaded  with  their  huge  saddles  and  burdens,  have  gone 
suddenly  frantic,  and  are  even  attacking  their  drivers.     A  group  of 
women  are  bearing  away  the  furniture  of  the  dead  beasts,  and  in  the 
foreground  two  men  are  removing  the  saddle  from  another  carcase. 
The  back  track  is  marked  by  the  bodies  of  the  animals  already  left 
behind,  and  a  long  string  of  vultures  \s  coming  up  out  of  the  desert  to 
feed  upon  the  flesh.      The  figures  are  very  spirited,  and    some 
wonderifiiUy  foreshortened.     Dor^  delights  in  violent  contrasts.     He 
is  powerful  in  effects  of  light,  and  often  carries  this  speciality  to 
excess.     Samson  carrying  off  the  Gates  of  Gaza  is  a  simple  trick 
of  light  and  shade.     The  Israelitish  champion  is  ascending  a  steep 
and  rocky  mountain  that  overlooks  the  city.      The  sun  is  setting 
behind  huge  bars  of  black  cloud,  and  his  last  gleams  are  reflected 
from  the  lake  beneath.     The  ponderous  and  enormous  gates,  with 
the  figure  of  Samson  bending  beneath  them,  are  drawn  in   bold 
outline  against  the  blazing  sky.      The  city  walls  are  dimly  visible 
in  the  distance,  but  the  whole  of  the  foreground  is  in  the  deepest 
shadow.         Gideon    Choosing    his    Soldiers^    and     the    Flight    of 
the    Midianites^   are  both  good    specimens  of    this    peculiar  ren- 
dering.    In  the  former  the  water  and  figures  are  both  excellent ; 
the  latter  is  too  much   an    affectation    of    Rembrandt,   and    the 
error  of  extreme  exaggeration  is  committed.      The   figurcH  of  the 
Midianites  are  too  large,  they  are  out  of  proportion,  and  denpite  Homc 
vigorous  drawing,  the  general  effect  is  poor  and  confused.     The 
finest    pictures  in    the    collection    are   Hagar  and    Ishmael^    The 
Plague    of   Darkness^    Achan    Stoned^    and    The    Invite    Jieannf^ 
Away  the  Body  of  the  Woman,     For  intense  gloom  and  horror  this 
latter  picture  may  compare  favourably  with  almost  any  production  of 
any  artist.      It  is  at  the  best  but  a  mere  sketch,  but  the  power 
displayed  is  immense.     The  body  of  the  woman  thrown  across  the 
back  of  the  mule,  and  bound  with  cords  to  the  saddle ;  the  priest 
who,  leading  the  beast  over  the  rocky  eminences  above  the  town, 
shudderingly  uplifts  his  arm  to  curse  the  ix)lluted  city ;  the  stormy 
sky,  from  which   the  struggling  moon  gleams  out  with  misty  and 
uncertain  light ;  and  the  black  shadows  that  overhang  the  valley, 
combine  to  make  up  a  scene  of  gloom  fitting  to  the  subject  treated. 
The  Plague  of  Darkness  is   one  of  those  weird   and   improbable 
pictures  in  which  Dor^  delights.     A  number  of  Egyptians,  assembled 
apparently  on  the  steps  of  some  temple,  are  lying  and  standing  in 
various  attitudes,  a   dim  half  light   is   seen  streaking  the   distant 
horizon,   and   shimmering  through   the  arches  of  one  of  the  vast 
palaces  with  which  Egypt  abounded.     On  the  plain  a  multitude  are 
encamped.    The  groups  in  the  foreground  are  seemingly  overcome 
with  dread  and  terror ;  they  grope  about  for  each  other,  and  extend 
their  hands  as  if  praying  for  some  glimpse  of  light.     Out  of  the  thick 
darkness  in  the  right  of  the  picture  hideous  beasts,  crocodiles,  and 
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leopards  are  crawling  up  the  broad  steps  to  the  temple,  emboldened 
by  the  continued  night  that  reigns  around,  to  seek  their  prey.  The 
wretches  on  the  platform  seem  paralysed  by  fear,  and  are  helpless 
under  the  weight  of  blackness  which  has  fallen  on  them ;  huddled 
together  they  await  the  approach  of  their  unseen  enemies  without  an 
attempt  at  resistance.  An  unearthly  horror  broods  over  the  picture, 
and  the  whole  composition  seems  as  a  wild  impossible  dream  bom 
of  darkness  and  terror.  We  have  reserved  the  two  best  engravings 
for  the  last.  Had  Dor^  drawn  no  other  picture  but  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  he  would  still  lay  claim  to  be  considered  an  artist  of  the 
highest  order,  and  Achan  Stoned  is  almost  equal  to  it  for  boldness 
and  power.  Night  has  fallen  on  the  valley  of  Achor.  The  thief  lies 
on  his  back  with  stretched-out  arms,  and  face  staring  blankly  up  into 
heaven.  The  stones  cast  by  the  Israelites  arc  piled  over  him,  and 
from  out  the  darkness  a  train  of  vultures  are  slowly  winging  their 
way  to  the  carcase.  The  spot  seems  like  a  tomb ;  the  mountains  on 
each  side  rise  up  like  walls,  and  the  darkness  hangs  over  it  like  a 
pall.  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness^  though  in  some  respects  faulty,  is 
by  far  the  finest  picture  in  the  series,  both  for  treatment  and  design. 
The  light,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  the  text.  Ishmael  was  laid 
"  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock,"  not  on  the  sand,  as  Dor^  would  have 
it.  The  sky  also  is  too  gloomy.  But  the  central  figure  of  Hagar 
redeems  everything.  The  attitude  expresses  the  wildest  despair  and 
supplication,  and,  unlike  Dora's  female  figures  generally,  is  most 
graceful.  A  huge  rock  towers  above  the  figures,  and  is  continued 
beyond  the  point  of  sight.  Desolation  is  expressed  in  every  line  of 
the  composition  ;  the  exhausted  figure  of  the  boy  stretched  listless 
and  dying  upon  the  ground,  the  prickly  cactus  plants,  the  emptied 
water-bottle,  the  drifted  sand  hollowed  by  the  footprints  of  the  woman 
who  has  staggered  to  the  rock,  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  threaten- 
ing heaven,  all  breathe  desolation  and  despair.  The  rock  is  drawn 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  is  eminently  suggestive  of  height  and 
solidity. 

Dore's  genius  lies  more  in  grotesque  than  in  sublimity.  He 
terrifies,  not  awes  us.  His  pictures  are  like  farces  become  tragedies. 
The  desire  to  ridicule  is  so  strong  that  it  peeps  out  with  hideous 
pertinacity,  and,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast,  thrusts  its  unwelcome 
presence  among  the  maskers.  But  his  grotesquerie  is  too  near  to 
sublimity  merely  to  amuse.  His  laughter  is  like  the  grin  on  the  jaws 
of  a  death's  head — it  warns,  not  ridicules  us.  This  element  in  his 
character  has,  in  a  measure,  prevented  him  from  making  his  Biblical 
pictures  as  complete  as  could  be  wished.  The  subjects  are  out  of 
his  line.  In  simple  majesty  he  fails  woefully.  His  illustrations  of 
subjects  which  we  expect  to  find  grandly  conceived  are  poor. 
Moses  Breaking  the  Tables^  for  example,  and  The  Brazen 
Serpent^  are  both  very  tamely  rendered.  He  is  too  careless.  He 
has  drawn  too  much  to  draw  always  well,  and  though  he  seldom 
repeats  his  figures,  his  fondness  for  black  shadows  and  high  lights 
becomes  wearisome.  But  as  a  painter  of  diablerie  he  is  unsurpassed. 
Even   the  Famous    Temptation   of  St,  Antliony  is  equalled   if  not 
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excelled,  by  some  of  his  sketches.  His  Don  Quixote  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  Cervantes,  his  Inferno  the  very  horror  of  Dante, 
and  if  his  Paradise  Lost  lacks  the  calm  majesty  of  Milton,  it 
shines  with  a  lurid  light  which  seems  the  reflection  of  the  "  glowing 
marl "  that  paves  the  nethermost  hell.  For  gloomy  power  he  stands 
midway  between  Holbein  and  Michael  Angelo.  He  blends  the 
sublimity  of  the  Italian  with  the  grim  realistic  horror  of  the  German. 
If  he  does  not  always  reach  to  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  one,  he 
goes  beyond  the  mere  sensual  terrors  of  the  other.  His  fiends  are 
more  akin  to  Mephistopheles  than  to  Satan.  His  sardonic  humour 
makes  us  shudder.  He  magnifies  all  the  passions.  He  paints 
despair  not  remorse,  passion  not  love,  horror  not  fear.  The  faults  in 
his  pictures  are  exaggerations.  He  goes  beyond  nature,  not  falls 
short  of  her.  We  have  not  attempted  to  criticise  minutely  ;  our  wish 
has  only  been  to  point  to  generalities.  Europe  has  artists  of  greater 
merit  than  Gustave  Dor^,  but  she  has  none  who  so  powerfully 
embody  the  feelings  of  the  age.  Dor^  is  emphatically  the  artist  of 
the  people,  and  we  have  chosen  his  works  as  a  subject  for  comment, 
because  they  display  that  mixture  of  satire,  poetry,  materialism, 
exaggeration  and  impatient  daring  that  characterise  the  present 
generation.  His  faults  are  positive,  not  negative  ;  they  are  virtues 
pushed  by  excess  into  vices ;  and  the  rising  class  of  thinkers,  which 
his  works  typify,  will  err  like  him,  not  by  doing  too  little,  but  l)y 
seeking  to  do  too  much. 
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JRENCH  ignorance  of  English  customs  is  proverbial.  Dcftpitc 
all  the  railways,  telegraphs,  and  handbooks,  an  ordinary 
Frenchman  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  island  neighbours  arc 
ruled  over  by  "  le  Lord  Maire,"  are  infatuated  with  "  le  Hox,'*  arc 
patrons  of  "  le  sport,"  drink  *'  porter-biere,"  and  sell  their  wives 
at  Smithfield. 

Some  modification  in  the  original  idea  may  have  been  made 
of  late  years,  but  Jules  and  Edouard  are  still  of  opinion  that  every 
second  Englishman  is  called  "Sir  Brown,"  is  possessed  of  vast 
wealth,  of  a  "  chiteau  en  Manchest^re,"  and  a  son  who  is  entitled 
"  le  jeune  horseguards,''  drinks  unlimited  "  grogs,"  and  divides  his 
time  between  practising  "le  box"  with  his  servant  John  Jack, 
caressing  his  "boule  dogue,"  and  driving  his  "tocar."  We,  on  the 
contrary,  pride  ourselves  on  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
things  French.  We  adopt  French  fashions,  French  phrases,  French 
dishes,  and  French  wines.  Every  boarding-school  girl  fills  her  letters 
with  French  idioms.  We  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing 
French  words  scattered,  like  plums  in  a  pudding,  broadcast  through 
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Its   pages.      To   all    outward   appearance  an  educated  Englishman 
knows  ralher  more  about  France  than  a  Frenchman  himself.     The 
great  names  of  the  French  hterary  world  are  bandied  about  on  all 
sides,  but  they  are  but  names.      The  average  knowledge  of  French 
literature  is  most  superficial.     Everyone  talks  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and    Moliere ;  but   most    persons,    if  closely  questioned,  would    be 
obliged  to  confess  that  their  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  the 
facts  that  the  first  was  a  little  old  man  who  wrote  atheistical  books 
and   lived   at    Ferney ;  that   the  second   was  the   author   of    some 
unpleasant  confessions  ;  and  that  the  third  wrote  laughable  comedies 
and  read  them  to  his  housekeeper.    The  works  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Dumas  are  certainly  well  known  to  Englishmen,  but  only  because 
their   works   are   translated    into    the    English    language.       French 
novels    translated    into   English   are  admissible,  but  French   nwels 
in  the  original  are  considered  the  rr^mf  dt  la  crime   of  iniquity. 
A  book  in  a  yellow  cover  causes  as  much  rage  to  a  British   parent 
as  a  red  rag  does  to  a  bull     In  the  jmirient  literature  of  the 
demi  mottde,    French    novels  are  exalted  on  a  pinnacle  of  vicious 
cleverness    which    they    are    by   no    means    qualified,    as   a    rule, 
lo   occupy.     The    naughty   heroine    always   reads    French     novels, 
The   languid,  clever   man  of  the  world  retires    from   the   contem- 
plation  of  the    hoUowness   of  society   to   smile    sardonically   over 
a    French    novel.       The   fair  demon   who   tuins  a   millionaire  a 
year    to    keep    herself     in    bouquets,     soothes    her     moments    of 
elegant    repose    with    French    coffee,    a    French    poodle,    and    a 
French  novel.     To  read  French  novels  is  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
respectable  conventionality  ;  to  write  them,  is  to  belong  to  that  select 
circle  of  gay  spirits  whose  deeds  are  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the 
Newgate    Calendar.      The   prejudices   of  Englishmen    are    hard  to 
uproot.     Our  forefathers  cursed  French   "  kick-shaws "  and  French 
customs,   and  we  have   not  made   any   very  astonishing  progress 
towards  a  better  state  of  feeling.     But  the  "delicate-handed  dilettante" 
readers  who  shudder  at  the  impurities  of  the  French  Press,  would  be 
astonished  if  they  knew  how  much  their  own  contemporary  literature 
owes  to  it.     Not  to  speak  of  the  open  plagiarism  of  the  Albert  Smit*~ 
school  from  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  or  the  hints  taken  ft 
Dumas  by  the  sensationalists,  (he  works  of  Honori^  de  Balzac  foi 
the  ground-plan  of  modern  realistic  literature.     No  Frenchman,  sai 
perhaps  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  has  done  more  for  English  literature, 
and  no  man  has  been  worse  treated.     To  thai  class  of  moralists  whose 
stronghold  is  in  Clapham,  and  whose  disciples  tear  Christianity  to 
tatters  from  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  name  of  Balzac  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  Asmodeus.     He  is  regarded  as  the  head 
and  leader  of  that  army  of  immoral  and  pernicious  writers  who  paint 
life  as  they  find  it,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be  found.     Mention  the 
author  of  La  Physiologie  du  Mariage,  and  all  Podsnappery  is  up  in 
arms  ;  hint  at  an  acquaintance  with  I.a  Femtne  de  Trente  Ams,  and  1m 
the  vials  of  virtuous  stupidity  empty  themselves  on  your  devoid 
head.     Babacis,  in  brief,  regarded  as  infidelity,  atheism,  materialisafl 
licentiousness,  and  Bohemianism  compressed  into  one  terrific  wholfl 
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His  works  are  pitfiDs  for  the  righteous  yonth  of  Britain.  Matres 
metuMui  pcDen£9s.  Xo  booby  of  a  collegian  idiose  ill-fated  feet  have 
led  him  into  the  flowery  paths  of  Frendi  literatare  but  is  deemed 
by  his  shuddering  parents  a  second  Count  de  Grammont — a  Don 
Juan  in  die  pTOvinces.  With  the  usual  ingenuity  of  the  perverse  and 
the  ignotant,  the  errors  of  his  disdples  hare  been  attributed  to  their 
leader.  Balzac  was  the  apostle  of  realism.  His  disciples  preached  a 
gross  materialism.  They  mistook  the  horrible  for  the  sublime.  In 
their  eagerness  to  avoid  all  false  stsitiment,  they  rushed  into  depiths 
from  which  only  the  genius  of  their  leader  could  discover  gems  wordi 
setting.  They  ignored  tbe  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  elevated  the 
hideous  and  tbe  repulsve  upon  a  pedestal  of  fine  writing :  and  the 
impatient  judgment  of  d^  majority  accepted  the  copy  for  the  originaL 
Balzac  was  bom  when  the  world  was  tired  of  conventionalities — when 
the  attempt  to  paint  life  as  a  bed  of  roses  had  failed^  Fresh  from  the 
furious  outburst  of  popular  feeling  whidi  signalised  the  Revolution, 
with  the  triumphant  smoke  of  Napoleon's  cannon  yet  before  their 
eyes,  men  called  for  the  material  and  the  real  Sentimentality  had 
exhansted  itsell  The  ideal  was  worn  threadbare.  People,  tired  kA 
one  type  of  human  nature,  demanded  its  opp>osite,  axid  found  it 
The  school  of  Rousseau  and  Sl  Pierre  worshipped  the  beautiful  only ; 
Balzac  established  the  maxim — "^  k  beau  rest  U  laidJ*  He  was  to 
liteiatore  what  the  pre-Raphaelites  were  to  art  He  insisted  upK>n 
the  natural  as  opposed  to  ^e  imaginative.  God*like  men  and  things 
had  gone  out  df  fashion.  The  literary  world  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  The  Revolution  of  1830  mitigated  the  censorship  of 
the  Press,  and  hence  arose  the  new  censorship  of  criticism.  Before 
this  era  there  were  no  professional  French  critics,  and  freedom  oi 
authorship  would  have  degenerated  into  license.  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondcs^  published  in  '31,  and  numbering  among  its  writers 
such  names  as  Jules  Janin  and  Saint  Beuvc,  stemmed  the  torrent,  and 
marked  a  new  era  in  literature  Never  was  talent  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  so  well  rewarded  The  reign  of  birth  was  replaced  by  the 
reign  of  intellect,  and  the  union  of  }x>litics  and  literature  effected  the 
Revolution  of  '48.  Of  course  the  new-foutui  liberty  was  abused,  and 
the  excess  of  realism,  which  the  prurient  and  obscene  followers  of 
Balzac  affected,  disgraced,  and  still  disgraces,  French  contemporary 
literature.  But  though  the  originator  of  the  school,  he  was  far 
removed  from  the  errors  of  his  disciples.  He  painted  vice  with 
voluptnoosness,  but  he  showed  its  hideousness  with  equal  vigour.  He 
overturned  many  ]/rejudices,  but  he  established  many  truths.  He  was 
bom  in  a  destructive  age.  All  tender  and  social  ties  were  openly 
violated,  and  the  creeds  of  all  sects  attacked  with  equal  impartiality. 
Balzac  was  the  type  of  the  bold  thinkers  of  the  day.  His  genius  was 
revohitionar}'.  He  wished  not  to  improve  upon  the  old  models,  but  to 
set  up  fresh  ones.  He  was  cradled  in  revolutions,  and  his  works  smell  of 
the  barricades.  He  struck  fearlessly  and  struck  hard,  and  his  boldness 
and  daring  demolished  at  a  blow  the  sickly  sentimental  ism  of  the 
school  of  Rousseau  and  St  Pierre.  In  his  own  person  he  was  the 
incarnation  oi  Parisian  Bohemianism.     Shrewd,  observant,  careless, 
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generous,  and  defiant,  he  was  the  very  man  to  grasp  the  anomalous  life 
of  the  Parisian  of  the  day.  His  Cotnedie  Humairu  was  intended  to 
portray  all  the  phases  of  human  life.  It  was  a  gigantic  scheme,  but 
the  genius  and  industry  of  the  schemer  were  as  gigantic  But  to 
foreigners  the  works  of  Balzac  seem  incomprehensible.  His  Comedie 
was  a  comedy  played  with  Paris  for  a  stage,  and  not  the  world.  To  a 
Frenchman  the  world  is  France ;  in  France  the  world  is  Paris.  To 
depict  the  ever-shifting  scenes  in  that  huge  kaleidoscope  was  the  task 
Balzac  attempted,  and  it  was  no  easy  one.  The  indomitable  industry 
of  the  man  conquered  at  last.  But  the  struggle  for  fame  and  bread 
killed  him.  The  pages  of  his  finest  works  are  written  with  his  life- 
blood.  To  the  easy-going  dilettante  author  who  thinks  to  step  into 
fame  and  name  without  an  effort,  the  life  of  Balzac  will  seem  terrible. 
It  was  one  long  struggle  with  debt  and  difficulty.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  had  decided  upon  authorship.  Madame  de  Stael  found 
him  reading  Swedenborg  at  four  years  old,  and  found,  also,  that  his 
imagination  had  realised  its  visions.  At  nine  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  Power  of  Will^  which  he  fondly  thought  would  complete  the 
theories  of  Bichat,  Lavater,  and  Descartes.  His  parents  laughed  at 
his  attempts  at  writing.  He  fled  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  a  garret. 
"  Here,''  he  says,  "  I  wrote  night  and  day  with  no  relaxation.  My 
only  solace  was  study."  His  sister  was  the  only  person  who  believed 
in  his  powers.  To  her  he  wrote — "  In  literature  one  must  either  be 
a  scavenger  or  a  King.  I  will  be  a  King ! "  At  length  he  com- 
pleted his  first  work,  Cromwell^  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  This  was  to 
bring  him  fame  and  fortune.  Alas  for  his  hopes !  Stanislaus 
Andrieux,  professor  of  literature  to  the  College  of  France,  to  whom 
the  work  was  submitted,  said,  "  I  find  in  this  work  no  evidence  of  a 
single  germ  of  talent  or  capacity  for  composition."  With  his  friends 
against  him,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  verdict  as  this,  most  men  would 
have  given  up  the  contest.  Not  so  did  Balzac.  Between  the  years 
'21  and '29  he  wrote  sixteen  romances  under  various  pseudonyms, 
but  without  success.  He  lived  on  threepenny-worth  of  bread  and  a 
sausage  a  day.  His  lodging  cost  three  sous  a  day.  He  lived  the  life 
of  a  Benedictine  monk.  He  had  no  luxuries,  no  vices,  no  follies. 
His  only  amusements  were  writing  and  observation.  **  Dressed  like 
a  workman,"  he  says,  "  I  would  mix  among  them  in  the  various 
streets.  I  would  listen  to  their  conversation,  and  view  their 
bargaining  at  shops.  My  power  of  observation  seemed  to  be  intuitive ; 
it  penetrated  into  the  souls  of  others  without  overlooking  their  bodies ; 
or  rather,  so  quickly  did  it  seize  upon  externals,  that  it  went  instantly 
beyond  them.  While  listening  to  these  people  I  was  wedded,  as  it 
were,  to  their  life.  I  felt  my  feet  in  their  shoes.  I  felt  their  ragged 
clothes  upon  my  back ;  their  desires,  their  wants,  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  all  passed  into  my  soul,  and  my  soul  into  theirs.  This  was  to 
me  a  joy,  a  species  of  moral  intoxication,  to  live  the  life  of  another, 
and  to  exercise  this  power  at  will."  "  Balzac,"  says  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  "  like  the  Indian  god,  Vishnu,  possessed  the  gift  of  Avatar, 
He  could  transpose  himself  into  a  marquis,  a  banker,  a  bourgeois^  a 
man  of  the  people,  a  woman  of  the  world,  or  a  courtesan.    It  was  this 
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Acuity  which  enabled  him  to  describe  so  accurately.  It  is  this  faculty 
thai  gives  to  alt  great  descriptive  and  dramatic  yeniuses  their  power  of 
realising  the  feelings  of  others.  While  thus  the  future  "Grand  Balzac" 
laid  up  stores  of  information  to  be  used  in  his  future  writings,  he  was 
in  the  depth  of  misery.  He  had  written  thirty  volumes  o(  eludes,  for 
which  he  barely  received  the  price  of  the  paper.  The  publishers  of 
Paris  were  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  their  power.  They  held  the 
hopes  of  authors  in  their  hands,  and  they  cruelly  abused  the  trust. 
Balzac  felt  the  injustice  done  him,  and  his  dearest  hope  was  to  realise 
enough  by  the  sale  of  some  of  his  works  to  print  others  in  his  own 
way.  Urged  by  his  friends  to  quit  literature,  he  accepted  a  loan  of 
30,000  francs  from  his  father,  and  established  himself  as  a  printer. 
Unhappily,  political  influences  were  that  time  adverse  to  the  Press ; 
be  was  compelled  to  sell  his  stock-in-trade  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and 
return  to  his  old  vocation  as  author,  poorer  than  ever,  and  more 
deeply  in  debt  than  before.  This  burden  of  debt  increased  daily, 
and  he  would  have  succumbed  under  it  altogether,  had  not  the 
publication  of  Lf  Peau  de  Chagrin  startled  publishers  and  readers 
into  attention.  This  book  was  followed  by  the  biting  satire  La 
PhysMogie  du  Manage,  and  Balzac  at  once  rose  to  fame  and  fortune. 

This  latter  work  was  the  herald  and  exponent  of  popular  feeling 
in  France.  St.  Simonism  and  Madame  George  Sand  were  just 
making  themselves  heard,  and  the  Revolution  of  July  was  al)out 
to  work  a  change  in  the  social  policy  of  Paris.  Women  were  on  all 
tides  exclaiming  against  the  chains  that  had  so  long  bound  Ihem. 
The  Ltttres  Parisiennes  of  Madame  de  Girazdin  were  attacking 
all  subjects,  and  the  author  of  La  Femme  de  Treiite  Am  and  La 
PhysioUgie  du  Mariage  was  hailed  at  once  as  the  apostle  of  the  new 
creed.  From  this  time  his  success  was  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  was 
rich,  courted,  and  honoured;  but  his  long  struggle  with  ill  fortune 
had  lefl  its  mark  U|>on  him.  Here  is  his  [xirtrait,  painted  by  himself 
in  Albert  Savants : — 

"  A  superb  head,  black  hair  prematurely  tinged  with  white,  like 
the  hair  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St.  Peter  in  pictures,  but  strong  and 
curling  ;  a  throat  round  and  white  as  that  of  a  woman  ;  a  magnificent 
forehead,  marked  lietween  the  brows  with  that  one  jiowerful  wrinkle 
which  great  thoughts  and  great  projects  inscribe  on  the  foreheads  of 
great  men;  a  complexion  olive,  but  rosy  ;  nostrils  which  dilate  ;  eyes 
of  fire ;  cheeks  marked  by  two  long  lines  ploughed  by  suffering ; 
a  mouth  which  smiles  sardonically  ;  eyes  hollow,  gleaming  from 
beneath  arched  eyebrows  like  burning  globes  ;  a  voice  of  penetrating 
sweetness,  sometimes  cold,  and  sometimes  insinuating,  but  though 
thundering  when  used  in  sarcasm,  soft  and  most  incisive." 

Having  e!([>erienced  the  evils  of  poverty,  he  was  now  constantly 
engaged  in  preposterous  schemes  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth,  His  works  teem  with  descriptions  of  the  miseries  of  jioverty. 
Balirac-like,  he  made  his  sufl'erings  productive.  He  wrote  Mercadtl, 
a  comedy  which  may  be  termed  the  incarnation  of  debt.  His 
own  generosity  impoverished  him.  He  was  constantly  spending, 
giving,  flinging  away  money.     While  silk  to  others,  he  was  adamant 
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to  himself.  While  working  himself  into  a  fever  to  repay  a  debt 
incurred  to  the  former  editor  of  the  Chroniqtu  de  PariSy  he  paid 
3,000  francs  for  Charles  Bernard  to  enable  him  to  write  for  that 
journal.  It  seemed  as  though  debt  would  never  leave  him.  The 
establishment  of  various  papers,  all  edited  with  ability,  only  served  to 
impoverish  him.  Le  Feuilleton  LitUraire^  La  Revue  Parisien^  and  Le 
Chronique  de  Paris  were  so  much  dead  weight  to  drag  him  further 
into  the  mire.  He  was  alternately  between  poverty  and  wealth, 
between  a  debtor's  prison  and  a  palace.  It  was  with  the  hope 
of  realising  some  of  his  golden  dreams  that  he  bought  the  little  estate 
of  the  Jardies  on  the  road  from  Sfevres  to  Ville  d'Avray.  Here  he 
intended  to  plant  vines,  to  force  500  feet  of  pineapples,  to  be  sold  for 
^s^  francs  each,  to  realise  a  profit  of  500,000.  On  this  estate  he 
built  his  celebrated  house,  which  was  devised  on  his  own  principle, 
but  which,  when  finished,  was  found  to  have  no  staircase  ! 

**For  years,"  says  Leon  Gozlan,  '*this  house  was  furnished  only 
in  imagmation.  On  the  bare  walls  were  inscribed  such  sentences  as 
these — *Here  an  image  in  pure  Parian  marble.  Here  a  carpet 
of  Aubusson.  Here  a  ceiling,  painted  by  Eugene  de  la  Croix. 
Here  a  mosaic  inlaid  floor  formed  of  all  the  rare  woods  of  the  isles.'" 
It  was  in  this  house  that  he  wrote  the  chief  works  of  his  later  years. 
His  work  was  murderous.  Often  in  a  morning  he  would  be  found 
with  bare  head,  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  having  walked  in  meditation  all  through  the  night. 
During  these  wanderings  he  would  invent  a  stor)',  and  rush  home 
bare-headed  to  make  it  tangible  in  some  fifty  pages  of  manuscript, 
which  would  be  the  terror  of  printers  and  the  delight  of  romance 
readers.  His  writing  was  most  illegible,  and  the  numerous  cor- 
rections, emendations,  and  revisions  with  which  he  would  scrawl  the 
proof-sheets,  caused  the  printers  to  bargain  with  the  publishers  that 
they  "were  only  to  have  so  many  hours  a  day  of  Balzac."  He  was 
indefatigable  in  correction,  wonderfully  painstaking  in  research.  He 
would  never  describe  any  place  within  easy  reach  without  first  going 
to  examine  it  minutely.  He  carried  his  realism  to  excess.  At 
his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Batailles  he  fitted  up  a  boudoir  on  the 
model  of  the  one  assigned  by  him  to  the  heroine  in  his  Fille  aux 
Yeux  d'or.  "  The  carpet  was  like  an  Oriental  shawl.  A  silver  lustre 
hung  from  the  ceiling.  The  furniture  was  white  cachemire 
relieved  with  black  and  scarlet."  A  little  door,  however,  led 
into  a  room  furnished  only  with  a  table  and  an  iron  bed.  This 
was  the  study  of  Balzac.  He  was  careless  of  his  dress  and 
appearance,  not  from  affectation,  but  from  insensibility.  He 
would  lounge  in  his  gorgeous  rooms,  or  pass  through  the  well- 
dressed  crowd,  with  his  coat  ill-cut  and  worse  worn,  his  pockets 
crammed  with  proof-sheets,  and  his  head  teeming  with  projects,  with 
his  trousers  inky,  and  his  linen  soiled,  with  no  hat,  with  eyes  staring 
into  vacancy — **  a  nondescript  being,  half  Hercules,  half  Satyr." 
But  yet  no  one  pre.sumed  to  take  him  for  a  common  unknown. 
"  At  sight  of  him,"  says  Thdophile  Gautier,  "  even  the  jeers  of  the 
gamins  were  hushed,  and  an  attempted  smile  on  tne  lips  of  serious 
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men  died  out  His  character  was  as  outre  as  his  dress.  Puerile  and 
powerful,  sincere  to  modesty,  boasting  to  lies,  very  good  and  very 
foolish,  cynical  in  chastity,  drunk  in  drinking  water,  intemperate 
in  work,  and  sober  in  all  other  things,  positive  and  romantic, 
credulous  and  sceptical,  he  was  by  turns,  the  most  opposite  of 
his  own  characters. 

But  the  terrible  strain  he  put  upon  himself  could  not  last  long. 
His  desperate  stru^le  for  fame  wore  him  out  just  as  he  had  grasped 
the  crown.  His  early  dreams  were  at  length  fulfilled.  He  was 
celebrated,  he  was  loved.  At  Wierschowina,  in  Russia,  he  met  the 
Countess  Eveline  Von  Hauska,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1850. 
To  this  lady  he  dedicated  some  of  his  finest  works.  PUretU  and 
Seraphita  Scraphiius  were  written  under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
with  which  she  inspired  him.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  brought 
home  his  bride,  when  envious  fortunes  snatched  him  from  her,  and 
the  political  rivalries  which  at  that  time  convulsed  Paris,  were 
suspended  for  a  moment  over  the  coffin  of  Balzac. 

The  estimate  which  modem  English  readers  have  formed  of 
the  character  of  the  author  of  the  ConudU  Humaine  is  a  singularly 
unjust  one.  Balzac,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  is 
considered  the  epitome  of  impurity.  The  man  who  was  the  first 
advocate  for  the  social  regeneration  of  women,  is  regarded  as  the 
incarnation  of  Oriental  sensuality.  The  profound  satirist  who  attacks 
vice  with  all  the  weapons  that  genius,  industry,  and  observation 
place  at  his  command,  is  sneered  at  as  a  profligate  ;  and — acme  of 
ignorance — the  author  of  Le  Median  de  Campagne  is  accused  of 
inhumanity !  The  style  of  his  writings  in  a  great  measure  prevents 
his  appreciation  by  the  generality  of  English  readers,  As  we  have 
said,  the  Comedie  Humaine  is  more  properly  a  Corned ie  Francaise. 
But  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  his  works  display 
redeems  all  their  faults.  He  touches  both  extremes  of  feeling.  The 
Rabelaisan  humor  of  Les  Contes  Drolaiiques  is  tempered  by  the  sad 
philosophy  of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin.  He  painted  vice  in  glowing 
colours,  but  he  gave  the  reverse  of  the  medal  with  equal  fidelity. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  realistic  school ;  and  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  assert  that  the  pen  of  Balzac  was  the  magic  wand  which  called 
into  existence  the  modern  school  of  authors,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  Europe.  His  imitators  ruined  his  reputation.  Without 
his  industry  or  genius,  they  copied  his  treatment  and  travestied  his 
errors.  They  held  up  a  cracked  mirror,  and  the  world  took  the 
distorted  reflection  for  the  reality.  To  copy  Balzac's  vices  were  easy, 
to  copy  his  virtues  difficult.  "  Pastiche  !"  cries  Delatouche,  "  be 
Balzac  if  thou  canst !"  To  be  Balzac  in  debt,  at  war  with  duns  and 
destiny.  Yes  !  To  be  Balzac  the  worker,  Balzac  the  genius.  No ! 
The  influence  of  his  writings  upon  the  authors  of  the  day  is 
incalculable.  Lammenais,  Gozlan,  Hugo,  Gautier,  Madame  George 
Sand,  and  Madame  Girazdin,  all  were,  to  more  or  less  extent,  his 
disciples,  and  their  reverence  for  his  genius  may  be  known  from  the 
panegyric  pronounced  by  the  greatest  of  all  of  them — Victor  Hugo — 
"All   his   books   make   but    one  book — a   book    living,   luminous, 
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profound,  in  which  coming,  walking,  moving,  real  but  terrible,  is  the 
whole  of  our  contemporary  civilisation, — a  wonderful  book  !  called 
by  its  author  Comedie^  but  which  is  rather  history, — a  book  which 
takes  all  forms,  all  styles ;  which,  passing  beyond  Tacitus,  reaches 
to  Seutonius;  which,  surpassing  Beaumarchais,  reaches  unto 
Rabelais, — a  book  which  lavishly  displays  the  true,  the  secret,  the 
bourgeois^  the  trivial,  the  material,  and  which  at  some  moments  reveals 
all  reality,  at  the  next  the  most  gloomy,  tragic  ideality.  Bodily  did 
Balzac  seize  modem  society.  From  all  things  he  plucks  out  some- 
thing ;  from  some  illusions,  from  others  hope ;  he  rakes  up  vice,  he 
dissects  passion  ;  he  digs  into  the  depths  of  man  ;  he  penetrates  into 
the  soul,  the  heart,  the  tenderness,  the  brain,  the  abyss  which  each 
man  has  in  himself.'' 

Like  most  geniuses  he  was  misrepresented.  The  Paris  journals 
were  full  of  accounts  of  his  political  perfidy  and  of  his  domestic 
inhumanity.  His  "  Vautrin "  was  hissed  off  the  stage  by  a  packed 
house,  and  condemned  by  a  venal  Government.  His  private 
character  was  blackened,  and  his  memory  is  to  this  day  assailed. 
Prejudice  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  consummate  and 
impenetrable  obstinacy  of  Englishmen  has  hitherto  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  withstood  all  argument  and  all  proof  Let  us  hope  that  with 
the  spread  of  national  intercourse  will  come  the  removal  of  national 
prejudice.  Honore  de  Balzac  did  much  for  religion  and  humanity. 
The  language  of  Coleridge  concerning  Rabelais  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  author  of  Le  Comedie  Huviaine : — "  There  are 
things  in  him  which  would  make  the  Church  stare,  and  the  con- 
venticle groan,  and  yet  be  but  the  truth,  and  nothing  more  than  the 
truth."  He  founded  a  dynasty  of  letters,  and  his  throne  was  a  tomb 
in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  He  shattered  the  chains  of 
conventionality  that  bound  mankind,  and  was  reviled  by  the  helots 
he  had  freed.     Alas  Balzac  !     As  was  said  of  Moliere. 

*  *  Tu  reformas  et  la  ville  et  la  cour, 
Mais  quelle  en  fut  le  recompense  ?" 


?A, . 
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VERSES-GRAVE  AND  GAY. 


TEN  YEARS  AGO. 


'pvOST  thou  remember  the  old  garden,  where 

-^^     We  used  to  steal, 

To  build  our  silly  castles  in  the  air, 

My  Pale  Lucille  ? 
I  was  thy  Knight ;  and  thou,  my  Love  and  Queen, 

No  shame  didst  know — 
For  had  we  not  played — babies  on  the  green — 

Ten  years  ago ! 

We  part.    W^e  meet.     Thou  statlier  grown,  and  cold, 

I  gaunt  and  grey, 
For  thou  art  rich,  and  I — in  sorrows  old 

Since  childhood's  day. 
"  Lucille  !  at  last,  my  love  !  " — Vour  pale  cheek  flamei. 

**  Did  you  not  know 
My  husband,  sir  ;  we  met — when  was  it,  James  ? — " 

"  Ten  years  ago  !  '* 

Well — mine  the  fault  was  if  I  did  not  please. 

Vou  judged  the  best. 
You  feared  for  poverty,  and  longed  for  ease. 

Comfort,  and  rest. 
His  horses  stepped  as  high,  your  diamonds  made 

As  brave  a  show, 
For  all  he  won  them  in  the  tallow  trade 
Teh  years  ago. 

Yet  that  white  brow,  methinks,  is  less  serene 

Than  in  that  time, 
When  bright  birds  sang,  and  trees  and  fields  were  green, 

In  youth's  fair  prime  ; 
When  all  the  world  smiled  rosy  at  our  feet 

In  fancy's  glow — 
Ah,  me  !  what  wondrous  dreams  we  dreamt,  my  sweet, 

Ten  years  ago  ! 

Now  you  are  sadly  learned,  I  am  told 

Five  tongues  you  speak, 
You  sing,  compose — what  leajf  is  that  you  fold  ? 

Plato  in  Greek  ! 
I  see — you  study  at  all  times — you  fret 

At  progress  slow  ; 
— You  had  not  needed  Greek,  dear,  had  we  met 

Ten  years  ago  ! 
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Nay,  never  blush,  Lucille.    I  am  not  base 

To  him  or  you. 
From  my  soul's  cell  no  love  must  his  displace 

Thy  whole  life  through. 
His  safeguard  and  thy  solace  lie  in  this — 

Is  it  not  so  ? — 
His  constant  kindness  since  the  bridal  kiss 

Ten  years  ago. 

We  meet.     We  part.     If  life's  bright  best  be  lost, 

Much  still  remains ; 
Perhaps  a  higher  heaven  for  hitfif  the  cost 

raid  with  my  pains. 
Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  if  this  tale  you  tell. 

These  verses  show ; 
Say  only,  "  This  man  fought  a  hard  fight  well 

Ten  years  ago." 

And  ever  fights  !    For  if,  as  churchmen  say, 

In  skies  above 
Soul  mates  with  soul,  as  ray  melts  into  ray. 

And  Heaven  is  Love, 
He  will  be  there,  and— if  he  still  loves  thee — 

Must  never  know 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  e*er  a  thought  for  me, 

Ten  years  ago. 


ALBUM  VERSES. 


'HAT  can  I  write  in  the,  O  dainty  book  ? 

About  whose  daintiness  faint  perfume  lingers, 
Into  whose  pages  dainty  ladies  look, 
And  turn  thy  dainty  leaves  with  daintier  fingers  ? 


W 


Fitter  my  ruder  muse  for  ruder  song  ; 

My  scrawling  quill  to  coarser  paper  matches  ; 
My  voice,  in  laughter  raised  too  loud  and  long. 

Is  hoarse  and  cracked  with  shouting  tavern  catches 

No  melodies  have  I  for  ladies'  ear. 

No  roundelays  for  jocund  lads  or  lasses  ; 

But  only  brawlings  born  of  bitter  l)eer, 
And  chorused  with  the  clink  and  clash  of  glasses. 

Go  tell  thy  mistress  pretty  friend  for  me 
I  cannot  do  her  'best  for  all  her  frowning  ; 

While  dust  and  ink  are  but  polluting  thee, 
And  vile  tobacco  smoke  thy  leaves  embrowning. 

Thou  breathest  purity  and  homely  worth — 

The  simple  jest,  the  light  laugh  following  after, 

I  will  not  jar  upon  thy  modest  mirth 

By  harsjfier  jest,  or  by  less  gentler  laughter. 
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So,  some  poor  tavern  haunter,  steeped  in  wine, 
With  staggering  footsteps  thro'  the  streets  returning, 

Seeing  thro^^th^ring  glooms  a  bright  light  shine 
From  household  lamp  in  happy  window  burning, 

May  pause  an  instant  in  the  wind  and  rain 

To  gaze  on  that  sweet  scene  of  love  and  duty, 
But  turns  into  the  wild  wet  night  again 

Lest  his  sad  presence  mar  its  holy  beauty. 


THE  SOUTHERLY  BUSTER. 


TXTITH  naked  spars  the  lugger  lay 
^  *      In  the  dull  and  deadly  calm  ; 
But  Phil  the  Fisherman  scanned  the  bay. 

With  his  hand  on  his  comrade's  arm. 
*'  See  !  away  to  the  Southward,  that  cloud  so  black. 

And  that  rolling  line  of  foam  ; 
It's  stand  by  the  fores'le  halyards.  Tack, 

We  shall  have  to  run  for  home. 

CHORUS : 

**  Ho  cheerily,  steadily,  hearts  afloat !  " 

Is  ever  the  fisherman's  cry  ; 
*'  The  Southerly  Buster  may  buffet  my  boat, 

But  I'll  beach  her  high  and  dry  ! " 


tt 


A  curtain  of  clouds  trails  over  the  sea. 

And  the  sky  grows  dark  as  night ; 
And  a  terrible  wave  comes  hissing  a  lee — 

A  wall  of  water  white 
''Haul  fores'le  halyards!  Haul !  with  a  will !  " 

She  rides  like  a  gull  on  the  foam. 
'*  Keep  her  dead  away,  Jack  ! "  says  Fisherman  Phil. 

We  re  bound  to  fetch  her  home." 

Chorus  :  **  Ho  cheerily,  steadily,"  &c. 


Now  the  mate  of  Fisherman  Phil  had  a  wife. 

And  she  watched  on  the  distant  strand  ; 
And  she  whispered  a  prayer  for  her  husband's  life. 

As  she  stood  with  her  boy  in  her  hand. 
But  the  bonny  boy  as  he  watched  the  boat. 

He  lisped  bis  father's  cry — 
**  Ho  cheerily,  steadily,  heart's  afloat, 

And  we'll  beach  her  high  and  dry." 

Chorus  :  **  Ho  cheerily,  steadily,"  &c. 
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THE  SONG  OF  TIGILAU. 


Tigilau  le  alo  o  Tui  Viti. 
Tigilau  the  son  of  Tui  Viti. 

(The  foUowin^^  is  an  attempt  to  paraphrase  a  legend  of  Samoa,  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it 
f        '  *-  "  *  '^'•-        •   •^         •     "*ie  use  of  the  tenn 

rythmical  original 
Anthropological 
Society  of  London.] 


'HE  song  of  Tigilau  the  brave, 
Sina's  wild  lover, 
Who  across  the  heaving  wave 
From  Samoa  came  over  : 
Came  over,  Sina,  at  the  setting  moon  ! 


The  moon  shines  round  and  bright ; 

She,  with  her  dark-eyed  maidens  at  her  side. 

Watches  the  rising  tide. 
While  balmy  breathes  the  starry  southern  night, 
While  languid  heaves  the  lazy  southern  tide  ; 
The  rising  tide,  O  Sina,  and  the  setting  moon  ! 


The  night  is  past,  is  past  and  gone. 

The  moon  sinks  to  the  west. 

The  sea-heart  beats  opprest. 

And  Sina's  passionate  breast 
Heaves  like  the  sea,  when  the  pale  moon  has  gone. 
Heaves  like  the  passionate  sea,  Sina,  left  by  the  moon  alone  ! 


Silver  on  silver  sands,  the  rippling  waters  meet — 

Will  he  come  soon  ? 
The  rippling  waters  kiss  her  delicate  feet. 
The  rippling  waters,  lisping  low  and  sweet, 

Ripple  with  the  tide, 

The  rising  tide. 
The  rising  tide,  O  Sina,  and  the  setting  moon  ! 


He  comes  !  —her  lover  ! 
Tigilau,  the  son  of  Tui  Viti. 
Her  maidens  round  her  hover. 
The  rising  waves  her  white  feet  cover. 
O  Tigilau,  son  of  Tui  Viti, 
Through  the  mellow  dusk  thy  proas  glide. 

So  soon  ! 
So  soon  by  the  rising  tide, 
The  rising  tide,  my  Sina,  and  the  setting  moon 
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The  mooring-poles  are  left. 
The  whitening  waves  are  cleft. 
By  the  prows  of  Tui  Viti ! 
Bv  the  sharp  keeb  of  Tui  Viti 
Broad  is  the  sea,  and  deep. 
The  yellow  Samoans  sleep. 
But  thev  will  wake  and  weep — 
Weep  in  their  luxurious  odorous  vales. 
While  the  land  breeze  swells  the  sails 

Of  Tui  Viti ! 
Tui  Viti- -far  upon  the  rising  tide, 

The  rising  tide — 
The  rising  tide,  my  Sina,  beneath  the  setting  moon  ! 

She  leaps  to  meet  him  ! 
Her  mouth  to  ^eet  him 

Bums  at  his  own. 
Away  !    To  the  canoes, 
To  the  yoked  war  canoes  ! 

The  sea  in  murmurous  tone 
\Vhispers  the  story  of  their  loves, 
Re-echoes  the  story  of  their  loves — 

The  story  of  Tui  Viti, 

Of  Sina  and  Tui  Viti, 

By  the  rising  tide, 
By  the  rising  tide,  Sina,  beneath  the  setting  moon  ! 

She  bas  gone  ! 
She  has  fled  ! 
Sina  ! 
Sina,  for  whom  the  warriors  decked  their  shining  hair, 
Wreathing  with  pearls  their  bosoms  brown  and  bare. 
Flinging  beneath  her  daintv  feet 
Mats  crimson  with  the  feathers  of  the  parroqueet. 
Ho,  Samoans  !  rouse  your  warriors  full  soon. 
For  Sina  is  across  the  rippling  wave, 

With  Tigilau,  the  bold  and  brave. 
Far,  far  upon  the  rising  tide  ! 
Far  upon  the  rising  tide ! 
Far  upon  the  rising  tide,  Sina,  beneath  the  setting  moon 
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(**  My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is, — Byrd.") 

**  'T*HY  mind  to  thee  a  kingdom  is  I  * 

•^      Take  heed  to  rule  it  well. 
For  in  it  thou  shalt  And,  I  wis, 

Thy  Heaven  or  thy  Hell. 
Thou  art  the  monarch  of  the  land, 

None  can  dispute  thy  sway  ; 
For  good  or  ill  do  thou  command, 

Thy  subjects  straight  obey. 
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Say ! — Would'st  thou  win  Heroic  bane. 

And  play  the  Patriot's  part  ? 
In  Youth's  fierce  sun  thy  banners  flame, 

And  Hope  drums  in  thine  heart. 
Give  onset,  and  against  Life's  foes 

Thy  legioned  thoughts  advance, 
While  Poesy  the  trumpet  blows 

And  Satire  shakes  the  lance  ! 


But  when  the  fiery  fight  is  done. 

When  sinks  the  drawbridge  down, 
When  thou  Fame's  citadel  hast  won. 

And  glowing  grasped  the  crown. 
Thy  shattered  nosts  wail  forth  thy  fate, 

And  bid  thee  homeward  haste 
To  find  thy  Hearth  left  desolate 

And  all  thy  Kingdom  waste. 


Would'st  Joy  and  Pleasure  entertain, 

And  sport  with  lustv  Love  ? 
Thy  fields  are  fair  with  April  rain. 

The  sky  bends  blue  above. 
Pnvilioned  in  thy  bowry  Spring 

Clip  close  thy  Beauty  bright, 
\VhiIe  wanton  birds  about  thee  sing 

Of  Dalliance  and  Delight. 


But  when  thou  plucked  red  Passion's  flowers. 

And  drained  Life's  Chalice  dry, 
Unbidden  to  thy  fading  bowers 

Comes  foul  Satiety — 
Joy  droops  and  dies,  Love  shuddering  flies. 

And  bids  thee  homeward  fare 
To  find  grim  winter  in  the  skies 

And  all  thy  kingdom  bare. 


Ah  !     Would'st  thou  rule  thy  realm  aright. 

Let  foolish  Fame  pass  on, 
Bid  fond  Ambition  quit  thy  sight. 

And  Passion  wild  begone. 
With  Health  and  Labour  till  thy  fields. 

Then,  when  thy  Spring  is  spent, 
Thou'lt  reap — nor  Fame  nor  passion  yields- 

The  Harvest  of  Content. 


Let  Poesy  have  welcome's  dole — 

Vet  ever  as  she  sings — 
Fast  to  thy  Duty  bind  thy  soul 

With  Wisdom's  golden  strings, 
So  shalt  thou  in  its  prime  possess 

Thy  kingdom  fair  and  free. 
And  crown  in  all  her  loveliness 

Thy  Queen— Tranquility  ! 
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THE    SPHINX-RIDDLE. 


(From  the  German  of  Heine,) 


nPHE  fabled  fairy  wockI  at  night's  high  noon ; 
"*'      From  bloomy  lindens  clouds  of  perfume  roll, 
The  wonderful  white  splendour  of  the  moon 
Enchants  my  soul ! 

What  mystic  music  through  the  forest  rings, 
As  pressing  onward  through  the  shade  I  go  ? 

'Tis  the  lone  nightingale  who  sol)s  and  sings 
Of  Love,  and  of  love's  woe. 

She  sings  her  sad  refrain  of  lovers'  wiles 
In  sweetest  tones  that  all  of  sadness  take, 

She  sings  of  love  and  woe,  of  tears  and  smiles  ; 
Ah  me  !  what  dreams  awake  ! 

Onward  I  press,  and  lo  !  a  lawn  spreads  wide, 
Where,  in  embattled  might,  a  castle  stands, 

With  shafted  pinnacles  on  either  side. 
Built  not  with  hands. 

Ikhiod  blank  windows  Mystery  doth  roam. 
O'er  all  the  house  the  hush  of  silence  falls. 

It  seems  as  though  sad  Death  himself  had  home 
In  those  deserted  walls. 

A  carven  Sphinx  in  doorway  lies  at  length 

Ah  !  beauteous  terror,  neither  beast  nor  human, 

While  claws  and  body  boast  a  lion's  strength, 
Thy  breast  is  Woman  ! 

0  Woman  !     Woman  terrible  and  fair  ! 

Whose  eyes  unwinking  shine  with  passion's  fire. 
Those  silent  lips  are  curved — half  as  in  prayer. 
Half  as  in  wild  desire  ! 

Dost  hear  the  nightingale  ?    She  sings,  she  sings 

Of  love  and  woe,  of  agony  and  bliss. 
Passion  her  veil  upon  my  spirit  flings. 

The  stony  lips  I  kiss. 

1  kiss  I    The  marble  glows  !    O  Love  !    O  Death  ! 
Her  lips  on  mine  my  kisses  quick  return  ! 

Fiercely  she  drinks  my  kisses  !  drinks  my  breath  ! 
I  suffocate  !     I  swoon  !     I  burn  I 

She  clasps  me  eloser  in  her  lion's  paws. 
My  body  bleeds,  my  spirit  swims  in  bliss  ; 

O  keen  sweet  torture  of  those  tearing  claws  ! 
O  keener  rapture  of  that  murderous  kiss  ! 

I  I 
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The  nightingale  sings  on :  "  The  mystery  show, 
'*  O  beauteous  Sphinx  thy  riddle  dark  explain — 

**  Why,  amid  all  the  raptures  mortals  know 
'*  Thou  minglest  pain  ? 

*'  O  wise  one,  why  in  human  history 
*'  Does  sweetest  love  aye  mix  with  saltest  tears  ? 

'*  I've  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  mystery 
"  A  thousand  years  ! " 


THE  MYSTIC. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Mschylus,) 

IXTHEN  sick  men  turn  and  lights  are  low, 
^  •      When  wailing  winds  through  forests  go, 
When  half  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep, 
And  ghosts  about  old  houses  creep, 
When  ebbing  tides  reveal  again 
The  bodies  of  unburied  men, 
When  dreamers  sweat  with  pricking  flesh', 
And  murdered  corpses  bleed  afresh. 
When  the  white  Moon  in  horror  hides, 
As  o'er  the  heath  the  hag  troop  glides, 
And  Death  upon  the  pale  horse  rides, 
What  time  the  Werewolf  casts  his  skin. 
And  to  his  grave  returning  in 
The  V^ampire  stalks  with  bloody  chin  ; 
That  hour  when  blessed  Night  is  done 
And  healthful  Morning  not  begun— 
That  hour  when  God  is  Selfwithdrawn — 
That  pause  between  His  dark  and  dawn. 

In  that  unwholesome  eerie  hour. 
When  Sin  and  Death  have  double  power, 
Let  me  on  lofty  tower  be  set. 
Like  muezzin  on  minaret, 
And  far  from  all  sane  sense  holds  dear. 
Drink  deadly  deep  delight  of  Fear  ! 

Priest  of  the  rite  of  spirit-birth, 
Dread  ruler  of  the  under-earth — 
Those  who  from  deepest  Hell  can'st  rise 
And  clutch  the  keys  of  Paradise  ! — 
In  every  passion's  ebb  and  flood. 
Thou  rul  St  the  current  of  our  blood  ; 
Thou  lurkest  in  the  Hermit's  cell, 
In  desert  Chapels  thou  dost  dwell, 
And  breathest  in  the  organ-swell 
When  swings  the  Minster  vesper-bell. 
Thou  crown'dst  great  Alexander's  l)owl, 
Thou  sigh'dst  in  Rousseau's  sickly  soul, 
Tasso  fell  smitten  at  thy  gaze. 
And  Dante  took  from  thee  his  bays, 
The  virgin-Saint's  ecstatic  prayer 
Shivered  her  soul  and  found  thee  there 
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O,  Master  of  the  beating  brain  ! 
Lord  of  the  Dark -house  and  the  Chain  ! 
Great  Monarch  of  the  Terrible  ! 
In  what  form  wilt  be  visible  ? 


Wilt  write  upon  the  palace  wall  ? 
Wilt  show  the  awful  face  which  Saul 
Saw  ere  the  witch  the  lamp  let  fall  ? 
Wilt  come  in  storm,  in  wind,  in  fire  ? 
As,  Love,  Ambition,  or  Desire  ? 
Or  wilt — more  subtle  still — disguise 
In  baby  smiles  that  mother's  prize  ? 
Or  be  the  "still,  small  Voice ^*  that  crept, 
And  stung  the  prophet  as  he  slept  ? 


The  mystic  Lamps  are  duly  lit, 

The  Pillars  twain  in  order  sit. 

The  Circle  and  the  Pentagon 

Proclaim  the  seat  of  Solomon. 

A  yellow  twilight  tills  the  Heaven, 

Enveloping  the  Pleiads  seven, 

And  sole  of  all  his  fateful  clan 

Glows  the  red  star  Aldebaran. 

The  Seven  Vowels  barely  spoken 

Have  syllabled  the  dreadful  token, 

The  Seven  Powers  now  may  claim 

The  speaker  of  the  Awful  Name, 

**  Tremendous  Thou  !  Great  Ever- being  ! 

Burst — if  thou  blindest — on  my  seeing  !  " 


The  gloaming  green  is  filled  with  eyes, 
There  is  a  murmur  in  the  skies, 
A  shadow  o'er  my  spirit  slips, 
I  feel  a  finger  on  my  lips, 
My  fell  of  hair  uprises  slow. 
My  freezing  blood  forgets  to  flow. 
My  brow  a  burning  cincture  sears. 
The  roar  of  torrents  fills  mine  ears, 
I  feel  the  earth  beneath  me  float. 
The  Thrill  upshudders  to  my  throat. 
Now — by  the  Death  I  dare  not  die — 
Great  Enemy  I  know  thee  nigh  ! 


TO  POSTHUMUS. 


(From    the   iMin   of  Horace) 

A  LAS  !  how  swift  the  flying,  flying  years 
-^^     Slip  past,  my  Posthumus  !    Our  pious  cares 

Delay  not  wrinkled  age,  nor  imminent  white  hairs. 
Nor  Death,  unconquered  Death,  who  never  mortal  spares 
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No,  comrade  mine,  not  though  thine  altars  blaze 
With  thrice  a  hundred  bulls,  as  many  as  the  days 
Which  mark  the  year— canst  thou  charm  Piuto*s  ears. 

Pluto,  who  Tityon 
And  thrice  huge  Geryon 
Captive  enchains  beside  this  stream  of  fears — 
Pluto,  remorseless  god,  not  to  be  moved  by  tears. 


It  must  be  sailed,  that  stream — it  must  be  sailed 

B^  every  each  whom  earth's  broad  bosom  feeds. 
The  hmd  by  biting  poverty  assailed, 

The  prince  with  store  of  wealth  beyond  his  needs. 
All  munchers  of  earth's  fruits,  whoe'er  they  be, 
Great  kings  or  clowns  unriched  of  destiny. 


In  vain  we  wrap  our  bodies  from  the  breeze, 
What  time  the  sickly  South  blows  through  autumnal  trees, 

In  vain,  safe-lodged,  bid  bloody  war  go  past, 
In  vain  when  Hadna's  raucous  surges  cast 
Their  splintered  spray  on  high,  we  shun  the  giddy  mast. 


It  must  be  seen,  it  must,  that  dismal  stream 
Cocytus,  oozing  in  thick  tide  along. 

And  all  the  race  accursed,  for  so  we  deem 
The  Danaids,  and  Sisyphus  the  strong, 
Great  ;^olus*s  fierce  son,  condemned  to  labours  long. 


They  must  be  left,  they  must — that  fair  estate, 

That  mansion,  and  that  pleasant  wife  of  thine. 
Nor  of  those  trees  which  rank  their  lordly  line 

In  cultured  state. 
Shall  any  save  the  cypress  by  thine  eyes  abhorred, 
Follow  to  dust,  that  dust  so  late  its  little  lord. 


Thine  heir — more  worthy  of  his  age — shall  waste 
That  Cxcuban  which  thy  old-fashioned  taste 
Judged  fitter  'neath  a  hundred  padlocks  placed. 
Thine  heir  I — Upon  the  puddled  marble  see  he  slips, 
Puddled  with  wine  full  fit  for  feasting  pontiffs'  lips. 


CL'l  BONO. 

(From  the  Greek  of  B ion,) 


I 


CANNOT  rhyme  on  unexperienced  things, 
Nor  do  I  hold  it  meet  to  strive  to  rhyme. 
If  aught  of  sweetness  to  my  ditty  clings 

'Tis  what  the  muse  has  taught  me  of  old  time. 
This  praise  1  claim  ;  yet  if  the  world  agrees  not, 
Why  should  I  sing,  whose  songs  the  hearer  please  not  'i 
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If  God,  or  many- fortuned  fate  had  given 

A  double  lifetime,  twinned  in  bliss  or  woe, 
That  men  might  joy  one  term  in  kindly  heaven 

And  sweat  the  other  in  the  clods  below  ; 
Then  might  it  to  the  worker's  hand  be  granted 
To  pluck  in  peace  the  fruit  with  pain  he  planted. 

But  smce  the  Will  Divine  commands  to  man 

One  little  mete  for  all  his  many  measures — 
Kor  all  his  eager  course,  how  short  a  span  ! — 

Why  should  he  waste  in  groping  after  treasures  ? 
Fond  wretch  I — in  mucky  earth  his  pure  soul  soiling, 
For  leave  to  lie  at  ease,  uneasy  ever  toiling  ! 

Why  spend  the  Spirit's  wealth  on  Body's  gain  ? 

Or  Works  or  Arts  to  make  that  gain  seciu  fair  ? 
Pursuing  pleasure  with  eternal  pain, — 

We  that  must  fade  and  pass  we  know  not  where,  — 
Surely  we  do  forget  our  leave  to  live 
Is  that  we  die  when  fate  doth  warrant  give. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN   P.-EAN— 1876. 


'^PIIE  English  air  is  fresh  and  fair, 
■*■      The  Irish  fields  are  green  ; 
The  bright  light  gleams  o'er  Scotland's  streams, 

And  glows  her  hills  between. 
The  hawthorn  is  in  blossom. 

And  birds  from  every  lK>ugh 
Make  musical  the  dewy  spring 

In  April  England  now. 

Our  April  bears  no  blossoms, 

No  promises  of  spring  ; 
ller  gifts  are  rain  and  storm  and  stain, 

And  surges  lash  and  swing. 
No  budded  wreath  doth  she  bequeath, 

Her  tempests  toss  the  trees  ; 
No  balmy  gales — but  shivered  sails, 

And  desolated  seas. 

Vet  still  we  love  our  April, 

For  it  aids  us  to  bequeath 
A  gift  more  fair  than  blossoms  rare. 

More  sweet  than  budded  wreath. 
Our  children's  tend'rcst  memories 

Round  Austral  April  grow  ; 
*Twas  the  month  we  won  their  freedom,  boys. 

Just  twenty  years  ago. 

Though  Scotland  has  her  forests, 

Though  Erin  has  her  vales. 
Though  plentiful  her  harvests, 

In  £ngland*s  sunny  dales  ; 
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Yet  foul  amidst  the  fairness, 
The  factory  chimneys  smoke, 

And  the  murmurs  of  the  many 
In  their  burdened  bosoms  choke. 


We  hear  the  children's  voices 

*Mid  the  rattle  of  its  looms, 
Crying,  "  Wherefore  shut  God's  heaven 

All  our  golden  afternoons?" 
Though  here  the  English  April 

Nor  son|^  nor  sun  imparts, 
Its  Spring  is  on  our  children's  lips. 

Its  summer  in  their  hearts  ! 


We've  left  the  land  that  bore  us, 

Its  castles  and  i^s  shrines  ; 
We've  changed  the  cornfields  and  the  rye 

For  the  olives  and  the  vines. 
Yet  still  we  have  our  castles, 

Yet  still  we  bow  the  knee  ; 
We  each  enshrine  a  saint  divine, 

And  her  name  is  Liberty. 

Libertv  !  name  of  warning  ! 

Did  st  thou  feel  our  pulses  beat 
As  we  marching,  moved  this  morning 

All  adown  the  cheering  street  ? 
In  our  federated  freedom. 

In  our  manliness  allied, 
While  the  badges  of  our  lalK)ur 

Were  the  l)anners  of  our  pride. 

Did  our  fancies  speak  prophetic 

Of  a  larger  league  than  this — 
With  higher  aims  and  nobler  claims 

To  grasp  the  good  we  miss  ; 
When  in  freer  federation 

In  a  future  yet  to  be, 
Australia  stands  a  nation 

From  the  centre  to  the  sea. 


Cheer  for  Australia,  comrades, 

And  cheer  for  Britain,  too  ; 
WTio  loves  them  both  will  not  be  loth 

To  give  each  land  its  due. 
So  cheer  for  Britain,  comrades  ; 

Our  fathers  loved  the  soil, 
And  the  grandeur  of  her  greatness 

Is  the  measure  of  their  toil. 


But  never  let  our  sons  forget. 

Till  mem'ry's  self  be  dead. 
If  Britain  gave  us  birth,  my  lads. 

Australia  gave  us  bread  I 
Then  cheer  for  young  Australia, 

The  empire  of  the  Free, 
Where  yet  a  Greater  Britain 

The  .Southern  Cross  shall  see  ! 


HILL  JINKS.  SP3 


BILL  IINKS. 


{It  may  be  stated  that  "  Bill  Jinks"  was  written  by  the  author  owing  to  a  challenge  that  he 
could  not  produce  similar  verse  to  the  author  of  *'  Tim  Bludso  "  —Colonel  John  Hay  of  America — 
whose  art  Clarke  held  was  a  literary  trick,  the  secret  being  the  mixing  up  of  incongruities,  and 
climaxing  them  at  the  conclusion  in  eccentric  bathos.  — En.] 


'D  ILL  JINKS  was  a  miner  un  Hallarat, 
•^     A  most  tremenjious  bloke. 


He  lived  in  a  cabin  in  Murderer's  Flat, 
And  did  nothing  but  swear  and  smoke  ; 

And  when  he'd  got  on  his  '*  whisky  hot," 
**  My  word,"  says  Parson  Parr, 

**\Vhen  Bill  Jinks  drinks,  I  always  thinks, 
The  gate  o*  helPs  ajar !  " 


There  was  a  report  that  Bill  was  brought 

From  the  Island  of  Cockatoo, 
Where  the  cheerful  wretch  had  got  fifteen  stretch. 

With  five  still  left  to  do. 
'Twas  Porky  Clarke  made  that  remark. 

As  a  sort  of  amusin'  rumor  ; 
But  Jinks  let  drive  with  a  bowie-knife. 

And  spoiled  his  sense  of  humor  ! 


Now,  drinking  one  night  at  the  old  Napier, 

Where  Bill  would  oft  retire. 
There  comes  in  a  horror  upon  us  there 

Of  someone  crying  **  Fire  ! " 
We  rushed  the  door,  and  Bill  before 

A  blessed  soul  could  speak. 
Cries,  **  By  the  hoky,  it*s  Kinder's  store, 

My  mate  on  G.ifi'ney's  Creek  I " 


it 


The  flames  ran  roaring  like  the  sea. 

All  yellow,  blue,  and  green— 
^*  It's  all  along,"  says  Bill  to  me, 

**  O'  that  blasted  kerosene. 
Serves  Kinder  right  for  l)eing  an  ass, 

An'  storing  the  cussed  stuff ; 
Say,  let's  go  back  for  another  glass, 

I  guess  we've  seen  enough." 


I  thought  the  same,  when  the  roar  o'  the  flame 

Was  split  by  a  woman's  shriek 
That  cleft,  all  quivering  clear  and  keen, 

The  rolling  fire  reek. 
The  place  was  two-story  high,  and  wood. 

And  there  at  the  garret  winder 
Old  Maggie  Dodd,  the  cripple,  stood  — 

She  as  minded  the  kids  tor  Kinder. 
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Out  jumps  our  Bill — I  feels  a  thrill 

When  I  think  o'  the  figger  he  made. 
(Just  then  came  thunderin  over  the  hill 

The  Ballarat  Fire  Brigade.) 
**  That  woman,"  says  he,  **  is  a  frizzlin*  Brown," 

But  the  crowd  said  never  a  word  ; 
•*  WhoMl  come  with  me  to  help  her  down  ?  " 

But  never  a  man  of  *em  stirred. 


**  You  curs,"  he  says,  **  if  that  bag  o'  bones 

Was  a  woman  plump  and  young, 
A  callin'  for  help  in  her  fresh  young  tones, 

ThereM  l)e  all  of  ye  givin*  tongue  ; 
Hut  because  she's  nought  but  a  rum  old  sort, 

A  virgin  of  eighty-three, 
You'll — well,  you'll  see  her  d — d,  in  short, 

Kre  you'll  burn  for  such  as  she." 


Now  how  he  did  it  no  one  knows. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle, 
But  he  seized  the  end  of  the  engine-hose 

And  seated  himself  on  the  muzzle. 
**  Now  pump  like  furies,  my  boys,"  he  cries, 

**  And  pump  me  up  to  jjlory  !  " 
They  pumped  !  and  Bill  on  the  steam  jet  flies. 

Home  straight  to  the  upper  story. 


1  le  gripped  a  hold  o'  the  window  ledge 

(Old  Maggie  was  turning  brown), 
And  waited  hanging  on  by  the  edge 

For  the  jet  to  take  him  down. 
They  pumped  I     And  Bill  on  the  sinking  stream 

With  Meg  in  arms  descended, 
When  something  got  wrong  with  the  engine  l^e.im, 

.And  the  water  suddenly  ended  I 


An  awful  thud — a  splash  of  blooil — 

A  silence,  then  a  roar, 
As  through  the  crowd  the  one  that  lived 

The  cheering  fireman  Ixire. 
*Twas  Meg  survived, — This  smoke  I  gues<; 

Just  makes  my  eyelids  smart  ; 
Hut  Hill  was  just  an  unpleasant  mess. 

Like  a  trod  upon  raspl)erry  tart  I 


Perhaps  in  heaven  there  ain't  no  bars, 

Where  friends  can  meet  each  other 
(I  haven't  made  out  this  world  yet, 

Lord,  let  alone  the  other)  ; 
Hut  if  there  be,  I'll  there  meet  him  — 

For  (lod  is  just,  I  thinks — 
And  liquorin'  up  with  the  Seraphim 

Sits  the  soul  of  William  Jinks. 
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J.  S.  Mackennal 
P.  Kerr 
A.  Barnett 
W.  B.  Tappin 
A.  L.  Windsor 
S.  Curetin 
W.  E.  Wakedon 
ChafTey  Bros. 
H.  Short 
A.  C.  Allan 
A.  Turner 
T.  B.  Muntz 
P.  B.  Clinch 
A.  E.  Clarke 
F.  Oldfield 
F.  G.  Smith 
H.  G.  Turner 
J.  Sawers  . 
F.  M.  Innes 
R.  Murchison 
C.  Longmuir 
F.   Millidgc 
W.  (ireenlaw 
F.  McCutcheon 
A.  Nicholls 


Esq. 


LIST   OF  SUUSCRIHERS. 


J.     B.     Davies,      Esq. 

1).  (;.  Stouie 

C;.  A.  Wilson 

v.  Hantliti 

Joseph  Clarke 

J.  Dowling 

Sylvester  Browne 

J.  R.  Whttty 

J.  Palerson 

R.  Vii^oe 

S.  Gardiner 

R.  Haqier 

J.  H.  Gushing 

A.  McCracken 

t.  Huddart 

<;.  \\:  Bruce 

H.  Butler 

J.  King 

A.  Wiseman 

K.  A.  Lewis 

James  McDougall 

I.  W.  Brind 

W.  J.  Moffat 

R.  Speight 

C.  W.  Ungtrec 

J.  Fosberry 

W.  H  Green 

J.  S.  Gotch 

R.  Murray  Smith 

A.  Joske 

A.  Parker 

U.  R.  McGregor 

S.  I'.  I^rd 

J.  S.  Chaniliers 

G.  Kobertson 

G.  Whittingham 

J.  Whittingham 

James  Gillespie 

H.  Burrows 

R.  Row 

C.  M.  Officer 

J.  S.  Horsfall 

T.  Brodribb 

H.  I'alerson 

W.  R.  Wilson 

R.  McPhcrson 

G.  Kairburn,  Jun. 

Chas.  Munt;^ 

E.  Joshua 


J,    J.    Morris,     Esq. 

S.  V.  Winter 

J.  Syme 

IJ.  Syme 

V.  W.  Stanford 

VV.  K.  Thomson 

C.  B.  Fisher 

G,  Synnot 

A.  H.  George 

Geo.  Burk 

G.  Anthoness 

G.  Draper 

F.  W.  Lincoln 

A.  E.  Delaney 

T.  Ham 

J.  Danks 

C.  G.  Turner 

F.  Polsue 

H.  G.  Grist 

C.  Forrester 

Cullis  Hill 

F;.  W.  Cole 

C.  G.  Clauscen 

F.  F'dmondson 
J.  Gray 

J.  S.  Foley 
W.  P.  Firebrace 
J.  Farrell 
F;.  C.  Symonds 
W.  Galbraitii 
R.  Gudemann 
H.  F".  Eaion 
H.  A.  Hendren 

G.  S.  Caldwell 
R.  G.  Kent 
R.  \Valson 

{;.  C.  Douglas 
P.  Jones 
J.  J,unt 
A.I).  Smith 
J,  Brute 

A.  W.  Musgrove 

B.  C.  Harriman 
M.  Byrne 

G.  G.  McCrae 
H.  C.  A.  Harrison  „ 
H.  K.  Rusden 
Stuart  Murray 

C.  Tynan 
J.Clark 


VI. 


LIST   OF   SUBSCRIBERS. 


H.  McMeikan, 
W.  S.  Mackenzie 
J.  Dougharty 

A.  R.  Cane 
S.  Deeble 
C.  S.  Ross 

R.  D.  Mackay 
R.  W.  Jex 
J.  Whitelaw 
G.  F.  Griffiths 

F.  L.  Flint 

B.  J.  Wardill 

•  R.  S.  Walpole 
A.  E.  Moore 
J.  Adams 

C.  Hallett 
C.  Bannister 
R.  Byrne 
Chatfield  Tyler 

G.  S.  Griffiths 
G.  W.  Moore 

A.  Walstab 

C.  Ryan 

D.  Edelsten 
J.  Macmeikan 
G.  Synnot 

J.  Mack 
\V.  Trigg 

B.  Horwig 
J.  G.  Blain 

C.  Hardie 
W.  Hockin 

F.  W.  Ward 
Albert  Cornialdi 
L.  \y   Bate 

A.  B.  Sutherland 
J.  Gourlay 
C.  G.  Millar 
J.  Turnbull 
M.  Lark  in 
C.  F.  Millar 
J.  Fisken 
S.  O'Connor 

G.  Ci.  Brown 
F.  Humphries 
T.  W.  Russell 
A.  ^V.  b'raser 
H.  (;.  Mcudell 

.   S  Sweetnam 
J.  Rickard 


Esq. 


A.    E.    Bragshay,    Esq. 
G.  W.  Smith 
T.  Sweetnam 

F.  J.  Sincock 
C.  H.  Crother 
James  Davies 
VV.  L.  Ballieau 
H.  W.  Mills 
J.  Mirams 
G.Joy 
VV.  C.  Tayler 

C.  W.  Chapman 
Harrold  Sparks 

G.  W.  Mullen 
Mark  Wilson 
A.  Cameron 
G.  Baylee 
A.  Russell 
1).  E.  McBryth 
Mark  Moss 
A.  Pearson 
J.  M.  Pratt 

D.  Elder 
A.  Stead 
A.  Waters 
R.  A.  Hae 
J.  E.  Rhodes 
W.  Jamieson 
D.  Green  way 
W.  Slade 
G.  W.  Selby,  Jun. 
J.  O'Shea 
J.  H.  Currie 
Jno.  Forrester 
L.  C.  Dare 
A.  M.  Williams 
A.  J.  Eager 
J.  S.  Mercer 
C.  H.  Davis 
W.  L.  Flint 
R.  J.  Curtain 
A.  B.  Were 
G.  Peppin 
H.  Warr 
H.  R.  Willis 
A.  H.  L.  Brown 
J.  A.  I^wson 
A.  Teale 
J.  A.  Madden 
J.  A.  Mansfield 


LIST   OF   SUBSCRIBERS. 


VI 1. 


H.    Maxwell,      Esq.                       ' 

J.  G.  Shirrefs 

1 

C.  Hicks 

1 

R.  Litton 

1 

R.  Gamlin 

1 

*5 

R  Diblcy 

1 
»1 

S.  A.  Newsham 

»'                                                           1 

T  Haydon 

1 
1 

B.  Goldsmith 

1 

It                                                           1 

J.  Whitelaw 

>? 

L.  K.  Heales 

1 

W.  V.  Holtin 

1 

S.  McCulloch 

1 
"                                                           1 

I).  Carson 

' 

\V.  H.  Quick 

»1 

S.  W.  Smythc 

•  « 

J.  B.  Simmons 

•J 

A.  Lyell 

»» 

R.  B.  Whiting 

1» 

T.  R.  B.  Morton 

>» 

J.  Adams 

1* 

T.  Bland 

«« 

H.  W.  Terry 

»' 

M.  Lazarus 

»» 

R.  P.  Torr 

'« 

J.  M.  \Vhacs 

?» 

G.  Northcroft 

U 

H.  S.  Merrin 

>> 

H.  Gurkinheimer 

>♦ 

A.  Dunn 

If 

P.  B.  Thomas 

ft 

C.  F.  Dyson 

«» 

C.  Pleasance 

>» 

J.  F.  Deegan 

>» 

(;.  W.  Taylor 

»> 

R.  Wallen 

>» 

Magnus  Susman 

•y 

.  Speeding 

»» 

W.  J.  Runting 

»i 

R.  W.  Danby 

J» 

Byron  Moore 

>' 

Chas.  Brown 

>> 

R.  S.  Smythe 

»j 

A.  Blannin 

>> 

Thos.  Baxter 

)} 

J.  H.  B.  Curtis 

jj 

W.  Crellin 

)) 

J.  McA.  Kowden 

}} 

W.  Knox 

)) 

A.  E.  Gunn 

« 

>1 


'> 


•J 


t1 


«J 


»» 


11 


11 


>1 


J.    Boland  Esq. 

G.  Douglas 

Huxley  Parker 

J.  Alwyn 

L.  Kreitmayer 

T.  S.  Small 

J.  C.  Nicholson 

F.  Walker 

J.  W.  Macfie 

I).  Benjamin 

H.  Francis 

Frank  Walker 

W.  G.  Apps 

D.  R.  Long 
J.  Bam  ford 

E.  Dillon 
H.  M.  Fenwick 
Thos.  Henderson      „ 
M.  McMurtrie 

F.  B.  Clapp 

G.  B.  Stewart 
J.  C.  Paterson 
J.  M.  Barr 
J.  Berlowitz 
T.  Steel 
J.  Anderson 

A.  Bell 

W.  P.  McCkegor 
J.  Pigdon 
P.  de  J.  Grut 

B.  Kiddle 
J.  P.  Quirk 
J.  R.  Cowell 
John  Wagner 
Wm.  Davidson 
W.  T.  Kendall 
Mr.  Justice  Windeyer 
Simmons  &  Dwyer 
Hector  Wilson,        Esq. 
G.  Rippon 

J.  AUday 
S.  Deeble 
J.  P.  Mottram 
T.  N.  Whyte 
J.  A.  Archibald 
J.  P.  Garvan 
L.  Aarons 
P.  Hanney 
J.  O.  Horay 
John  Riddock 


»« 


11 


11 


»• 


»» 


11 


ii 


j» 


»i 


>i 


'1 


?j 


11 


»i 


t> 


>i 


>> 


»i 


»» 


»» 


»» 


?> 


»» 


>> 


i> 


LIST  OF   SUBSCRIBEKS. 


Esq. 


H.  Button 

T.  S.  Cousins 

Richard  Todd 

J.  S.  Maitland  ,. 

R.  Brighton 

Thos.  Wyner 

J  as.  Power  ,. 

Mrs.  Prevot 

Madame  Weigall 

Miss  Oleeson 

Bacchus  Marsh  Mechanics'  Insl. 

Bairnsdale  „  „ 

Albury  Mechanics'  Institute 

North  Melbourne  I'^ree  I-ibrarj- 

Port  Melbourne  „ 

Col  ling  wood  „ 


Richmond  Free  Library 

Railway 

Fitzroy 

Qunes 

Cowes 

Maryborough 

Omeo 

Numurkah 

Public  Library,  Adelaide 

Public  Library',  Hobart 

Public  Library,  Auckland 

Turn  Verein,  Sandhurst 

School  of  Arts,  Bathurst 

School  of  Arts,  Newcastle 

School  of  Arts,  Ruck)iam[>ton 


823.6  .C599II 
AuMrallBi 
Stvitard 
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3   6105   044   965   453 
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Stantord  'University  Ubrafy 

Stanford,  Caliloroia 


In  order  that  others  may  use  thtft 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possib 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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